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E have now brought our Regiſter 
to the third year, and we hope it 
has been conducted to the ſatisfaction K the 
Public. In our collections we have conti- 
nued our attention to lay before our Readers 
the moſt ſtriking and ufeful of the detached 
pieces that have appeared during the year, 
and to ſtudy variety as far as it could be 
done without loading the work, or intro- 
ducing frivolous and impertinent matter. 
The Reader will find ſome difference in 
the paging between this and the preceding 
volumes. In order to allow ſufficient time for 
digeſting the Hiſtory and Chronicle, it was 
neceſſary to put the other articles of the collec- 
tion earlier to the preſs; this has divided 
the book into two parts, from the beginning 
of each of which the pages are numbered. 
With regard to that hiſtory, we are ex- 
tremely ſenſible of the defects to which, 
from the very nature of our plan, we are 
liable, to ſay nothing of our own particular 
inability, We have no occaſion to beſpeak 
the candour and indulgence of the Public, 
which we have already abundantly experi- 
enced, In our fituation, as the annual re- 
laters of events, we are unavoidably ſubject 
pe SN to 
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to inaccuracies and miſtakes, which it would. 
be vain to think of concealing from the judib 
cious Reader by any parade. Such a Reader 
muſt be ſenſible, that miſtakes cannot, paſſ-. 
bly be avoided in ſuch a work.: for he will be 
conſcious that imperfection muſt neceffarily 
be expected from haſte; and that we muſt re- 
|" preſent things according to their appearances 
at the time, though theſe appearances-mayat- 
| terwards be diſcovercd to have been. deluſive. 
Theſe are misfortunes to which all are ſubject, 
who, without being perſonally concerned in 
| them, write upon public affairs near the time 
| in which they haue been tranſacted. But 


we, who give no account of the buſineſs of 
the year, until the'conclufion of each cam- 
aign, are leſs liable to be impoſed upon, and, By 
Fe ſubject to contradict ur ow accounts, 
than thoſe who confine themſelyes to ſhorter 
periods. Theſe Annual Hiſtories, imperfect 
and inaccurate, as they evidentiy muſt be, axe 
yet of conſiderable uſe: they aid the memory x 
dcn connect inthe mind the ſeamered eventsz 
| they ſhew their dependencies and relations, 
in ſhort, they ſupply, for a time, the place 
| of a ſolid and regular hiſtory, which is not to . 
be expected in many years after the exents. Wh, 
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Nothing decided in the abaͤr: State of the ſeveral powers concerned. Great 
Britain and Pruſſia propoſe an accommodation, Difficulties in concluding . 
a peace. The condition and hopes of Frante. Demands on the king of 
Pruſſia. Treaty ſaid to be bttawern Ruſſia and Auſtria. 


F all the wats which have ha- 
| raſſed Europe for more than a 

century had not proved it, the 
events of the laſt campaign muſt 
have ſatisfied every thinking man, 
that victories do not decide the fate 
df nations, Four moſt bloody; and 
to all appearance moſt ruinous de- 
feats which he ſuffered in that 
year, had deſpoiled the King of 
Pruſſia of no more than a ſingle” 
own; After theſe accumulated 
blows he ſtil found himſelf in a 


quarters; to cover his dominions 7 


ondition to make good his winter- 


and to tempt the favour of fortune 
in another campaign. 

To carry our attention à little 
further back; who could have ima- 
gined, that when the French had 
compelled the Hanoverian troops 
to lay down their arms, when they 
had thruſt them into a defenceleſs 
corner, had bound them down with 
the yoke of a ſtrict and ſevere capi- 
tulation, and had poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of every place which could 
boaſt the ſmalleſt ſhare of ſtrength in 
the king's German dominions, that 
in a few months they ſhould find” 


4 


2] 
themſelves compelled to fly before 
their captives; and after having 
ſuffered a conſiderable defeat, 
ſhould be puſhed back almoſt on 
their own territories, 

On the other hand, it mi 
have been ſuppoſed that the e 
of theſe advantages under the ma- 
nagement of a very great comman- 
der, who was beſides largely rein- 
forced, could have ee 
only by the loſs of ſome great bat- 
tle. But the fact was otherwiſe. 
The Hanoverians, without any ad- 
verſe ſtroke in that campaign, were 
obliged to repaſs the Rhine and 
the Lippe; and ſince that time, 


fortune having decided nothing by 


the events of five years war, has 
given to Prince Ferdinand the poſ- 


ieſſion of a great part of Weſtpha-' 
lia in the manner of a conquered 


country; and yet ſees him aban- 
doning Heſſe, and with difficulty 
covering the borders of Hanover, 
In ſhort, the victory of Crevelt 
could not enable the Duke of Brunf- 
wick to defend the Rhine. The 
battle of Bergen did not give M. 
Broglio an entrance into Hanover. 
The great victory of Minden did 
not drive the French from the 
Maine. We have ſeen armies, after 


complete victory, obliged to act as 


if they had been defeated; and 
after a defeat, taking an offenſive 


part with ſucceſs, and reaping all 


the fruits of victory. | 

Theſe reflections are till more 
ſtrongly enforced by the fortune of 
the King of Pruſſia. Covered with 
the laurels of Lowofitz, Prague, 
Roſbach, and Liſſa, when he began 


after ſo many complete * 
and to 


to purſue his advantages, 

improve ſucceſs into conqueſt, the 
ſcene was ſuddenly altered. As 
ſoon as he attempted to penetrate 
with effeQ into the enemies coun» 
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were attached herſelf to the defen- 


digious extent. All parties in 
die 


any reaſonable proportion to charge 


try, without having ſuffered at 
very fignal blow, without any con- 
ſiderable miſtake committed upon 
his fide, Fortune, who hath as it 


five, immediately forſook him. He 
was not able to take a fingle place. 
And thoſe advantages which at 
other times and firaations would 
have laid the foundation of laſting 
empire, have in his caſe only pro. 
traced a fevere deſtiny, which Go 
think in the end inevitable; but 
which as many, as great, and as en- 
tire victories ſince obtained over 
his forces, have not yet been able 
to bring upon him. * 
The balance of power, the pride 
of modern policy, and originally 
invented to prelgrve the general 
peace as as freedom of Eu- 
rope, has only preſerved its liberty. 
It has been the original of innume- 
rable and fraitleſs wars. That po- 
litical torture by which powers are 
to be enlarged or abridged, accord- 
ing to a ſtandard, perhaps not very 
accurately imagined, ever has been, 
and it is to be feared will always 
continue a cauſe of infinite conten- 
tion and bloodſhed. The foreign 
ambaſſadors conſtantly reſding in 
all courts, the negotiations inceſ- 
ſantly carrying on, ſpread both eon 
federacies and quarrels fo wide, that 
whenever hoſtilities commence, the 
theatre of war is always of n= 


five operations, have of' nece(- 
ſity their ſtrong and weak fades, 
What they gain in one part is loſt 
in another; and in concluſion 
their affairs become fo balanted, 
that all the concerned are 
certain to loſe a great deal; we 
moſt fortunate acquire little; and 
what they do acquire is never is 


and lofs. 


Frequent 


Frequent experience of this 
ight prove one of the ſtrongeſt 
rounds for a laſting peace in Eu- 
But that ſpirit of intrigue, 
hich is the political diſtemper of 
e time, that anxious foreſight 
hich forms the character of all 
de preſent courts, - prevent the ſa- 
tary effects which might reſult 
om this experience. I heſe mo- 
ern treaties. of peace, the fruits not 
moderation but neceſſity; | thoſe 
gagements contracted when all 
ke parties are weatied and none 
tisfied, where none can properly 
called conquerors or-conquered, 
here, after having ſought in vain 
compel, they are content to over- 
ach them in the very moment 
ey are formed, and from the pory 
of forming them, with the ſee 
new diſſen ſions; more implacable 
himoGtics and more cruel. wars, 
or if to forward the work of peace 
y member in theſe alliances ſhould 
quire a ceſſion of any importance 
its favour, this afterwards be- 


een, mes a 1 For another al- 
vays nce, and for new intrigues to de- 
ten- ive them of their acquiſition. To 
eign tle the peace of Germany, Sileſia 
in Ps yielded in 1745 to the King of 
ice. MFuſſia, and that ceſſion gave occa- 


In for the war of 17 56. | 
The Kings of Great Britain and 
uſſia choſe the moment of ſuc- 
ſs, to propoſe an accommodation; 


Fx 7 


wers ſhould concur with theni in 


2335 


dot rs. Some ſpoke of Leipfic; as a 
Gon, ans of indemnification . to that 
ed, Mi fortunate city; the States: Ge- 
- are al would have given a town of 
- whe irs; King Staniſlaus offered Nan- 
and his capital: but the time of 
r in ace was not yet come. The two 
large gs made a diſplay of modera- 


n: and they had reaſon to think 


E 
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d they deſired that the oppoſite” 


minating ſome place for a con- 


[3 
that if their propoſals ſhould be 
accepted (which. probably they did 
not then expect), they muſt natu- 
rally take the lead in that negoti- 
ation, and muſt give the whole a 
turn to their advantage. But the 
adverſe alliance unanimouſly reject- 
ed theit offers, and the refuſal o 
ſome of its members was couched 
in terms ſufficiently haughty. 

To ſpeak impartially, they could 
not at that time have accepted pro- 
8 ee ; for peace. France had 

uffered in every quarter: in her 
E condition ſhe could ſcarce- 
7 laok for- very: favourable terms. 

s they had now abandoned in de- 
ſpair all attempts by ſea, and con- 
equently all efforts in North Ame- 
rica and both the Indies, all their 
hopes were centered in Germany. 
Hitherto their fortune in that coun- 
try had not been very encouraging. 
But ſtill, in that country lay their 
beſt, and indeed their Wy 20- 
ſpect. The ſtrength and perſeve- 
tance of the two reſſes, the 
waſted condition, of the K. of Pruſ- 
ſia, the enormous expence of the 
German war to England, which 
muſt 2 exhauſt the reſour- 
ces of her credit, and with them the 
pence of an inconſtant people, 

ad inſpired with no ſmall hope. All 
theſe confiderations confirmed their 
reſolution of e to no 
terms, until by acquiring ſuperiori- 
ty, or at leaſt an equality, the 
might be aſſured of procuring ſuc 
as were not very diſadyantageous 
or humiliating. 

The empreſs-queen upon hee 
part had a moral certainty, that ſhe 
could not procure, by a treaty 
propoſed at ſuch a juncture, thoſ 
objects for which ſhe had begun, 
and with ſuch ſteadineſs in every 
fortune had carried on the war. 


In reality, her circumſtances then 
_ B2 were, 


* 
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were, and they ſtill continue very 
intricate and embarraſſed. It was 
neceſſary that ſhe ſhould have allies 
of great power; but if they have 
done her great ſervices, * have 
formed high pretenſions; indeed ſo 
high, that if ſhe and her allies can- 
not abſolutely preſcribe the terms 
of peace, it is impoſſible that they 
ſhould all be in any degree ſatisfied. 
Fler ſituation in this reſpect has 


| ae ad internecionem, the war 


tween her and the King of Pruſ- 
ſia. Even the ceſſion of all Sileſia 
in her favour, cannot procure a 
peace for that monarch. The Ruſ- 
ſians will never let looſe their hold 
of the ducal Pruſſia; a country con- 
quered by their own arms, a poſ- 
Lon which rendered the kin 
moſt formidable to them, and which 
is their ſole indemnification for 
what they have expended 1n a war 
entered into. for other views than 
thoſe of glory, or even of revenge. 
It has been confidently aſſerted, 
that the empreſs queen of Hunga- 
ry has actually guarantied the poſ- 
ſeſſion of that country to its con- 
querors. This is indeed a very ex- 
traordinary ſtep, and the fact is not 
ſufficiently authenticated. But the 
report is not altogether improbable. 
We may be ſure that if ſuch a * 
ranty has been made, it has been 
entered into upon ſome reciprocal 


engagement of equal force, and for 


an object equally important, | 
Nothing but the laſt deſperate 
neceſſity, nothing in ſhort but be- 
ing conquered in the moſt abſolute 
ſenſe, will ever induce the King of 
Pruſſia to ſubmit to both theſe ceſ- 
ſions. By ſuch a ſubmiſſion, beſides 
being deſpoiled of that conqueſt, 
which is the great glory of his reign, 
and conſtitutes the firmeſt ſupport 


of his revenue, he will fee his he- 


reditary dominions curtailed of 


g the nature of the bargain between 


there are circumftances which'feem 


another province from whence ke 
derives his royal title, and, what 
makes it of infinitely greater im- 
portanck in his eyes, the beſt com- 
mercial part of his territories, and 
that only part of his territories, by 
which he could have hoped to be- 
come in any degree a. maritime 
power. 
But tho? it were poſſible that his 
Pruſſian majeſty could be brought 
to ſubmit ro theſe humiliating 
terms, a great deal ſtill remains to 
be adjuſted. There are other de- 
mands, which tho' not ſo high in 
their nature, nor ſo ſtrongly en- 
forced, are notwithſtanding' conſi- 
derable, and cannot with any de- 
cency be totally neglected. What is 


the Empreſs and the Senate of 
Sweden, has not yet been made 
public. Be it what it will, this is 
probably the leaſt perplexing part 
of the whole. | 
But ſome indemnification fon the 
King of Poland, on whoſe domini- 
ons the preateſt calamities of the 
war have fallen, ſeems abſolutely 
neceſſary; and on what principle 
can Auſtria ever expect an ally, if 
ſhe ſhould ſecure all the benefits of 
the pacification to herſelf, and leave 
to her confederates nothing but the 
ſufferings of a war in which they 
vere involved purelyin her quarrel! 
This variety of demands, all to 
be ſatisfied out of the dominions of 
a ſingle prince, muſt neceſſarily per- 
lex the work of peace with almoſl 
inſurmountable difficulties; It ought 
not indeed to be coricealed, that 


to lead to ſome ſolution of thi em- 
barraſſment. But if they are atten- 
tively conſidered, they will, I be- 
lieve, be rather found to increaſe it. 
Great Britain has had remarkable 
ſucceſs againſt France at * !t 
m 
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America and in the Indies, On prudent alliance with France has 
the continent of Europe, her for- expoſed her, rather than accept a 
tune is, even at this day, tolerably peace which muſt deprive her of 
balanced: the two weak parts, her hopes of Silefia, 
therefore, in the oppoſite alliances, When theſe things are weighed, 
(I ſpeak only with regard to the it will not appear wonderful that 
events of the preſent war), are there have been ſo few ſerious over- 
France and Pruſſia. As therefore tures for peace; and that the long- 
France will expect ſome ceſſions er the war continues, the greater 
from Great Britain, it is reaſonable difficulties ſeem to oppoſe them- 
that they ſhould be bought by ſome ſelves to any concluſion of it. 
moderation of the rigorous terms The only hope that remains of 
which otherwiſe would have been any happy Ea: ar hong is, that ſome 
impoſed on Pruſſia. of the great members of the alliance, 
All the ſacrifices to peace muſt wearied and exhauſted, will at 
be made out of the advantage ac- length fly off, and thereby throw - 
uired by Auſtria and Great Britain. the reſt into ſuch confuſion, that a 
But when, Great Britain ſhall have peace will be ſuddenly huddled up; 
conſented; to ſome conceſſions, to and all difficulties not removed, but 
forward this great work, what re- forgotten, by not allowing time to 
turn can the Empreſs-Queen make, weigh and ſtudy what may be gained 
but by an abatement of her de- or loſt. This muſt produce a ſyſte 
mands upon , Sileſia? That is, by of pacification, the nature of whic 
giving up that grand, favourite, it is impoſſible to foreſee; becauſe 
and indeed her ſole object, for it cannot be ſaid upon which fide 
which ſhe has brought upon her- this defection will begin; but prin- 
ſelf an. heavy war, diſguſted, her cipally becauſe the war ſtill con- 
ancient and natural allies, and pur- tinues, in the event of Which, in 
chaſed the aid of her natural ene- ſpite of all that can be conjectured 
my, at the price of places which How the ſtrength and preſent con- 
the beſt blood of Europe has been dition of the powers concerned, 
ſo often ſhed to preſerve in her fa- fortune will have ſo large a ſhare. 
mily, To all who confider the cha- But we may predict without raſh- 
racter of that court, it will appear neſs, that the firſt overtures will be 
very plainly, that ſhe: will hazard between Great Britain and France: 
al moſt uy thing, and even riſk for they never think of peace in 
thoſe conſequences'to which her im- Germany.” + n ene 
(6g . N 
State of the Engliſh garriſon at Quebec. Deſgns of Monſ. Levi. Prepara- 
tions for à ſiege. French army marches from Montreal. Their firength. Battle 
of Sillery. Gen, Murray defeated. Quebec beſieged. T he Engliſh fleet 
under Lord Colville, arrives. French weſſels deſtroyed. Levi raiſes the fiege. 
TH LS was the poſture: of Eu- as ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted them 
rope at the cloſe of the cam to re-commmence operations. 
paign of 1759. And all thoughts 7 But in America, the feverity of 
peace being entirely removed, the winter was not able wholly to inter- 
war was proſecuted in this part of rupt the progreſs of the war, Ca- 
the world with the utmoſt vigour, on had been ſuppoſed conquered, 
IF 1 L 
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by the taking of Quebec. Indeed 
without the poſſeſſion of that place, 
it had been impoſiible to reduce that 
country; but Mill a great deal re- 
mained to complete the advantage 
to which the taking of Quebec had 
only given an opening. The French 
troops, after their defeat, had retired 
into the heart of their country. And 
the Engliſh navy having provided 
the town ſufficiently with military 
ſtores and proviſions, ſet ſail, fearing 
leſt they ſhould be overtaken by the 
froſt. Ten battalions, two companies 
of the artillery, one of American 
wood-rangers, in all about 7ogo 
men, formed the garriſon which was 
left in Quebec, to command Canada 
during the winter, and to facilitate 
the entire reduction of that province 
in the enſuing campaign. They were 
under the orders of Gen. Murray, 
As the river St. Laurence 1s com- 
monly ſhut up by ice, for the greater 
part of the winter, all communica- 
tion with Europe was cut off. The 
conquering army was therefore ſub- 
ject to be inveſted in Quebec. The 
French commander M. Levi was 
ſenſible of this advantage; and he 
ſaw that it was the only reſource by 
which he could have any chance of 
preſerving Canada. He accordingly 
prepared to make uſe of this laſt, 
and only opportunity ; and he was 
not without ſome proſpe of ſucceſs, 
He knew that the fortifications of 
Quebec were weak and incomplete, 
without any kind of outwork ; that 
the town was almoſt a general ruin, 
fince the late fiege; and that the 
Engliſh garriſon had been much en- 
feebled, and greatly reduced in their 
numbers by the ſcurvy. He knew 
alſo, that, by ſome misfortune, no 
eren had been made to prevent 
is attaining a ſuperiority on the ri- 
ver; as no veſſels had been left, on 
a ſuppoſition, that they could not 
be uſeful in winter. 


The winter had paſſed in Kir- 
miſhes always terminating in fa. 
vour of the Engliſh, by which they 
enlarged the ſphere of their ſub- 


ſiſtence. M. Levi had indeed pro. 


poſed, during the rigour of the ſea. 
ſon, to attempt the place by a coup 
de main; and had made prepara- 
tions for that purpoſe. But the ac- 
tivity of the garriſon was ſuch, and 
all the outpoſts ſo well ſecured, that 
he thought it more prudent to aban- 
don that deſign, and to poſtpone 
his operations, to the opening of the 
ſpring, when a regular ſiege might 
be formed. | 

The forces which ſtill remained 
in Canada, were not unequal to 
the attempt, Ten battalions of re- 
gular troops, amounting to near 
hve thouſand men ; 6000 of the ex- 
perienced militia of Canada ; about 
300 ſavages, This was the force 
which M. Levi had collected at 
Montreal, and with which he took 


the field on the 17th of April, . 


1760. 

His proviſions, ammunition, and 
heavy baggage, fell down the river 
St. Laurence, under the convoy of 
ſix frigates from 44 to 26 guns. By 
this ſquadron, which there was no- 
thing to oppoſe, he acquired the 
undiſputed command of the river, 
a point of the preateſt importance 
to the whole deſign. In ten days 
march, the French army arrived at 
the heights of Abraham, three miles 
from Quebec, 

When Gen. Murray perceived the 
approach of the enemy, he had 
two parties to take; either to keep 
within the town, and confiding in 
his troops, Which though weak as 
an army, were ſtrong as a garriſon, 
to ſuſtain the ſiege to the utmoſt ex- 
tremity ; or to march out, and by 
trying the fortune of the field, to 
avoid the tedious hardſhips of a 
ſiege, 
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ſiege, in 2 place which ſeemed to 
him ſcarcely tenable. 

He reſolved on the latter party, 
But when he came to review his 
ability for this undertaking, he 
could poſſibly draw into the field 
no more than three thouſand men. 
However he was not frightened by 
the enemy's great ſuperiority. He 
determined to engage; and he 

rounded his reſolution on the fol- 
Pois g reaſons, 

Firſt, that his army, notwith- 
ſtanding its inferiority, was in the 
habit of beating the enemy; that 
they had a fine train of field - artil- 
lery; that to ſhut themſelves up 
at once within the walls, was put- 
ting all upon the ſingle chance of 
holding out for a conſiderable time 
a wretched fortification; a chance 
which an action in the field could 
hardly alter, at the ſame time that it 
gave an additional one, and per- 
haps a better; and in fine, that if 
the event was not proſperous, he 
might, after holding out to the 
laſt extremity, retreat, with what 
ſhould remain of the garriſon, to 
the iſle of Orleans or Coudres, and 
there wait for reinforcements. 

It is not eaſy to comprehend the 
prudence of engaging in the open 
held, an army four times ſuperior ; 
eſpecially when the weaker army 
had it in their power to keep upon 
the defenſive in a ſtrong poſt; and 
Quebec may well be conſidered at 
leaſt as a ſtrong retrenchment. It 
15 as hard to underſtand how the 
chance of holding out a fortreſs 
{hould not be leſſened after a defeat 
of the troops, which compoſe the 
garriſon, who muſt neceſſarily ſuf- 


ter by ſuch an event, both in num 


bers and in ſpirit ; it is equally dif- 
ficult to conceive how the remains 
of that garriſon, which ſhould be 


vriven from Quebec, could have 


[7 
ſafely retreated to the iſle of Orleans 
or Coudres, or have remained in ei- 
ther of theſe places, with any tole- 
rable ſecurity, whilſt the enem 
were, as they were, confeſſedly maſ- 
ters of the river, Theſe are matters 
not fo eaſily comprehended by thoſe 
who are at a diſtance from the ſcene 
of action; there circumſtances may 
have given theſe reaſons their dug 
weight ; and they had the greater 
influence from the character of the 
general; a man of the mo! ardent 
and intrepid courage, paſſionately 
defirous of glory, and emulous of 
the reputation Wolfe had acquired. 
He knew that a bold and ſhovels. 
fal ſtroke, and well purſued, might 
ſo diſable the enemy, who were in 
no likelihood of receiving ſpeedy or 
conſiderable ſuccours from France, 
that the way to conqueſt would lie 
plain and open before him; and he 
might expect the honour of the to- 
tal reduction of Canada, before the 
arrival of the reſt of the King's 
forces to his aſſiſtance, 

Thus depending on fortune, on 
the tried goodneſs of his troops, and 
his own courage to animate them, 
he marched out of the city, and 
deſcended from the heights of Abra- 
ham with the army mentioned a- 
bove, and twenty field-pieces. Ihe 
right and left of the enemy's van 
poſſeſſed themſelves of ſome {mall 
woody eminences : the main army 
marched by the road of St. Foix; 
and formed themſelves under the 
ſhelter of the woods. Whilſt the bo- 
dy of the enemy's army was yet un- 
formed, the Engliſn troops attacked 
their van, both on the right and left, 
with the utmoſt impetuoity, and 
drove them from the eminences, 
though they were well maintained; 
the advanced polts of the French 
centre pave way, without a blow, 
and fell back upon their main army, 

B 4 Hitherta 
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Hitherto the fortune of the field 
was favourable to the Engliſh; but 
now the advantages they had ob- 
tained brought them full on the 
main army of the French, which 
formed in columns, and advanced 
with great rapidity to ſupport their 
broken vanguard. The fre became 
very hot, and ſtopped the progreſs 


of our troops; whilſt thoſe of the 


enemy having ſupported their cen- 
tre, wheeled round the flanks of the 
Britiſh army to the left and right, 
and formed a ſemicircle, which 
threatened to cloſe upon our rear. 
Proper movements were made to 
protect the flanks; but it was evi- 
dent the army was in the greateſt 
danger, not only of a defeat, but 
of ſeeing itſelf ſorrounded, and its 
retreat to Quebec entirely inter- 
cepted. Near one thouſand men, 
ſoldiers and officers, (a third of the 
army), had been by this time killed 
and wounded. Nothing could be 
now thought of but as ſpeedy a re- 
treat as poſſible; and in this there 
were dithculties, which nothing 
but the bravery of the ſoldiery and 
the ſkill and fpirit of the officers 
could overcome. They gained 
Quebec with little loſs in the pur- 
ſuit; but they were obliged to leave 
their cannon, which they could not 
bring off, on account of the wreaths 
of ſnow, which even in this ad- 
vanced ſeaſon, and in the temper- 
ate latitude of 47, ſtill lay upon the 
ground. The French loſt at leaſt 
20c0 in the action. 

When the account of this victory 
arrived in Europe, the French were 
for a while infinitely elated. The 
blow was ſenſibly felt in England. 
Our ſanguine hopes were at once 
ſunk. If Quebec was loſt, it was 
evident that the greateſt diſſiculties 
muſt have ariſen to our affairs in 
America; and the reduction of Ca- 


nada muſt become the work of mare 
than one campaign. Nobody ima- 
gined that the town could hold out 
long after ſuch a defeat; and the 
fleet ſent from Furope to reinforce 
the place was then ata great diſtance, 

Nevertheleſs all things were pre- 
pared at Quebec for a vigorous de- 
fence.. The late check he had re- 
ceived, only routed the governor 
to more ſtrenuous efforts. He knew 
that the loſs of the place would be 
attributed to the temerity of his 
councils; he was ſenſible that in 
proportion to the honours paid by 
the public to thoſe who had con- 
quered Quebec, would their indig- 
nation fall upon thoſe by whom it 
ſhould happen to be loſt; and that 
in general nothing makes a worſe 
figure, than a raſhneſs which is not 
fortunate. Theſe thoughts were 
perpetual ſtings to a mind like his, 
paſlionately deſirous of glory; and 
that very diſpoſition which led him 
to fight unſucceſsfully with a weak 
army, gave him activity and ſuc- 
ceſs in the defence of a weak forti- 
fication. 

The French, whoſe whole hope 
of ſucceſs depended on perfeQing 
their work before a Britiſh ſquadron 
could arrive, loſt not a moment's 
time to improve their victory. They 
opened trenches beſore the town 
the very night of the battle. But 


it was the 11th of May before they 


could bring two batteries to play 
upon the fortifications, 'They were 
greatly deficient in this reſpect. 
Their accounts fay, they had no 
more than twelve pieces of iron ar- 
tillery, which carried twelve pound 
balls, The Engliſh train was, 
without compariſon, ſuperior. Be- 
fore the French had opened their 
batteries, 132 pieces of - cannon 
were placed on the ramparts, The 
fire of the beſiegers was therefore 

| always 


always flack, interrupted, and of 
little effect. (444-5 

Notwithſtanding the weakneſs of 
the enemy's fire, the ſuperiority of 
the Engliſh artillery, and the reſo- 
lution of the 8 and garri- 
ſon, the relief of the place depended 
entirely on the early arrival of the 
Britiſh fleet, which was looked out 
for every hour with the moſt anx- 
ious expectation. Had any French 
ſhips of force come before the Eng- 
liſh, it was the general opinion 
that the place mult inevitably have 
fallen into their hands, 

On the gth of May, to the great 
joy of the garriſon, an Engliſh fri- 
gate anchored in the baſon, and 
brought them an account that the 
Britith ſquadron. commanded by 
Lord Colville, was then in the river. 
On the 15th, a ſhip of the line and 
a frigate arrived ; the next wr 
the two frigates were ſent to attac 
the French ſquadron above the 
town, They executed their com- 
miſſions ſo well, that in a moment 
all the French veſſels of whatever 
kind were diſperſed, and the great- 
eſt part deſtroyed or taken. 

M. Levi, who had the mortifica- 
tion to behold from the eminences 
this action, which at one ſtroke 
put an end to all the hopes he had 
conceived from his late victory, was 

rſuaded that theſe frigates, by the 

dneſs of their manner, muſt have 


under F ouguet deſtroyed. 
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been the vanguard of a conſiderable 
reinforcement; and that too cloſe 
at hand: he therefore raiſed the 
ſiege in the utmoſt hurry and pre- 
cipitation, leaving behind all his 
artillery, and a great part of his 
ammunition and baggage, altho? 
Lord Colville, with the reſt of the 
ſquadron, did not arrive at Quebec 
until two days after. 

Thus was -fortunately preſerved 
from the moſt imminent danger, the 
moſt conſiderable place we had ta- 
ken in the war; and that which gave 
us the moil decifive advantage. 'The 
triumph of the French, and the 
anxiety of England, were but ſhort, 
The account of the ſiege, and the 
raifing of it, followed cloſe on the 
heels of each other, And there was 
nothing now to cloud the proſpe& 
of the certain reduction of Canada, 
by the united efforts of three Eng- 
liſh armies, who by different routes 
were moving to attack thoſe parts 
of it which {till remained to France. 
In the mean time that haughty 
power was obliged to ſit the impo- 
tent ſpectator of the ruin of her co- 
lonies, without being able to ſend 
them the ſmalleſt ſuccour. It was 
then ſhe found what it was to be 
inferior at ſea, 

We ſhall reſume the American af- 
fairs, when we have reviewed the 
ſcenes that began about this time 
to open on the theatre of Europe. 


CHAP. III. 


Diſtreſs of Saxony. M. Broglio commands the main body of the French 
army. St. Germain commands on the Rhine. Engliſh army reinforced. 
K. of Prufſia's loſſes. Theatre of the war in the eaſt of Germany. 
of the Auſtrian' and Pruſſian armies. 


ofetions 


Battle of Landfput. Pruſſian army 


A Winter remarkably ſevere ſac- of the 16th of December, the cold 
L ceeded the bloody campaign was inſupportable. Reaumur's ther- 
of 1759. At Bareith in the night mometer was ſunk to 15, which is 


Pre: 
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iſely the ſame degree it fell to 
Fl 1709, a year like this diſtin- 
guiſhed by intenſeneſs of the 
cold, and the fury of war. Birds 
dropped dead in their Tight. At 
Leiplic ten centinels were frozen to 
death. An infe&ious diſeaſe which 
began in the armies, diffuſed itſelf 
among the inhabitants of Saxony, 
and made a dreadful! havock. A pe- 
Rilential contagion raged amon 
the cattle. Famine was ſoon added 
to the reſt of their calamities z and 
every miſery that can affi& man- 
kind, was poured out upon that 
unfortunate people with the moſt 
liberal meaſure. There was no proſ- 
pect of an alleviation of theſe diſ- 
treſſes. On the contrary, the ſuf- 
ferings of the people only made 
their ſovereigns more earneſt for re- 
venge; and out of the general want 
a reſource aroſe to their armies, 
who were the more readily recruit- 
ed, becauſe the ſcanty pay and ſub- 
fiſtence of a ſoldier became an ob- 
ject of envy to the wretched pea- 
ſantry in moſt of theſe countries; 
and death ſeemed more honourable 
and leſs certain by the ſword, than 
by penury and diſeaſe, 

France and England yied in their 
endeavours to augment their forces 
in Germany, M. Broglio had now 
the command of the grand army, 
and the ſole conduct of the general 
plan of operations, He had, early 
in this year, been honoured with the 
ftaff of a marſhal of France. And 
nothing was omitted to give luſtre 
to his command, and to furniſh him 
with every means of exerting his 
talents, His corps was augmented 
to near 100,000 effective men. 
Thirty thouſand drawn out of their 
quarters in Duſſeldorp, Cleves, Co- 
logn, and Weſel, and completed by 
draughts from France, formed a 


of the ſummer, they were further 


old were indeed haraſſed, but 


ſeparate army on the Rhine, under 
the Count de St. Germain. This 
diſpolition was made not only to 
divide the attention of the allied 
army, but to prevent the ill con- 
ſequences of the miſunderſtanding 
which was known to ſubſiſt be. 
tween this general and the Duke 
de Broglio. The third army pro- 
poſed at the cloſe of the foregoing 
campaign did not appear. 
On the fide of England, the pre- 
arations were not leſs conſiderable 
in proportion to her ability for that 
kind of war, Six regiments of foot 
commanded by Major-General 
Griffin, were forthwith ſent to rein- 
force the allied army. Elliot's re- 
giment of light horſe ſoon followed 
them. At the opening of this cam- 
paign, we had in Germany twelve 
regiments of heavy, and one of 
light horſe ; and twelve regiments, 
with two Highland battalions of 
foot; the whole amounting to 
about 22,000 men. In the courſe 


reinforced to near 25,000, Such 
a number of Britth troops, ſerr- 
ing in one army, had not been ſeen 
on the continent, for two hun- 
dred years paſt. The allied army 
indeed fell ſhort of the French in 
numbers; but they exceeded it in 
the quality af the troops. Thoſe 
newly arrived from England, were 
freſh, but not undiſciplined ; the 


they had been accuſtomed to vic- 
tory. T 

In the beginning of the year, the 
death of the Landgrave N 
of Heſſe-Caſſel had ex- zi Jan, 
cited ſome apprehenſions; the diſ- 
poſitions of the ſucceſſor were un- 
certain; and his withdrawing him- 
ſelf from the cauſe of the allies 
would have made a breach in their 
; army's 


army, that it would have proved al- 
moſt impoſſible to ſtop. But theſe 
fears were ſoon difſipated. The new 
Landgrave, among the very firſt 
acts of his government, gave the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of his ſteady ad- 
herence to the ſyſtem of his father, 
and even agreed to add conſider- 
ably ro the Heſſian troops in the 
ay of Great Britain; ſo that all 
lags promiſed as favourably to the 
allies, as from that irremediable 
inferiority in numbers could, have 
been expected. 

The King of Pruffia was under 
far greater T:Aficulties; he had felt 
the heavieſt blows, and was moſt 
ſcanted in the means of healing 
them. f 

His loſſes were not to be reckon- 
ed by the men killed and priſoners, 
but by armies deſtroyed or taken, 
Forty generals had died, or were 
ain in his ſervice, ſince the firſt of 
October 1756, excluſive of thoſe 
who had been wounded, diſabled, 
or made priſoners, 
would have been a loſs not to be 
repaired, if theſe murdering wars 
which cut off ſo many experienced 
officers, did not- at the * time 
form ſo many more to ſupply their 
laces. The king had renewed 
is alliance on the former terms 
with Great Britain. By his inge- 
fatigable induſtry, no gaps were 
ſeen in his armies. But they were 
no Jonger the ſame troops; and if 
the King of Pruſſia had formerly 
the merit of ably commanding the 
moſt excellenc armies, he was now 
to fill up the moſt remarkable de- 
hciency on the part of his troops 
by his own heroiſm; and to 'un- 
dertake far more arduous enter- 
priſes, than his firſt, with 'infi- 
nitely weaker inſtruments. His 
affairs wore a bad aſpect in the 
opening of the former year. In 

1 | 
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this they ſeemed altogether def. 
perate. | 

The Ruſſians had ſuffered ; but 
they were ſufficiently reinforced, 
The Swedes who had been generally 
obliged to give groundinthe winter 
had in that of 1759 the advantage 
in ſeveral ſmart Kir nichbes, and had 
even taken priſoner the Pruſſian 
Rue Manteuffel. As to the Au- 

rians, victorious for a Whole cam- 

ign almoſt without fighting, their 
armies and magazines were full, their 
corps complete, their men freſh, vi- 
gorous, and full of reſolution. Se- 
veral ſkirmiſhes of conſequence had 
been fought during the ceſſation of 
the great operations; and they were 
generally to their advantage. 

The King of Pruſſia was fenfible, 
that in this, as in the former cam- 
paigns, he ſhould be attacked by 
four armies; and that his diminions 
would be inveſted on every fide. 
As theſe operations were very ex- 
tenfive and complicated, to enable 
the reader to form an idea of the 
campaign, it will not be amiſs to 
ſay ſomething of the ground the 
king had to defend,' which is cir- 
cumſtanced in this manner. 

To the north is Pomerania. This 
country is very open; and it is de- 
fended on that part on which the 
Swedes generally act, with but few, 
and thoſe mean fortifications, An- 
clam, Demmein, and Paſſewalk. But 
then the Swediſh army is not name- 
rous; and if they ſhould attempt to 
penetrate far into the country, they 
muſt leave Stetin, in which there is 
always a ſtrong garriſon, behind 
them 'to their left, which would 
render their ſubſifkence difficult, 
and their retreat, in caſe of any miſ- 
fortune, extremely hazardous; and 
they have not ſufficient ſtrength to 
maſter this place by a regular fiege. 
This hay always proved a check — 


ſudden inſult, 
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the progreſs of that army, even 
when they have been otherwiſe ſuc- 
ceſsful. | 

This ſame country to the caſtward 
of the Oder, is one great objec. cf 
the Ruſſian deſigus. Its chief 
ſtrength in this quarter is the town 
of Colberg; a place they have fre- 
quently attempted, but always 
without ſucceſs. And their failure, 
in this inſtance, has been the main 
cauſe why they have never been 
able to take winter-quarters in the 
King of Pruſſia's dominions, ar 
even during the campaign, to make 
any conſiderable impreflion. upon 
Pomerania, For they can have no 
communication with their own 
country by ſea, for want of this 

rt, On their rear lies the exten- 
Eve and inhoſpitable deſert of Wal- 
dow; and this, with the uncertain 
diſpoſition of the city of Dantzick, 
renders their ſupplies of proviſion 
from Poland difficult and precari- 
ous, Neither is it poſſible, in theſe 
circumſtances, to unite their forces 
with thoſe of Sweden acting in the 
ſame country. The Oder flows be- 
tween them; which is ſo command- 
ed by the city of Stetin, as to make 
all communication between theſe 
armies in a great meaſure impracti- 
cable. Inſomuch that, on the ſide 
of Pomerania, the ſorce of theſe 
two powers is compelled to act ſe- 
parately, without concert, and 
therefore weakly and ineffeQually. 

To the weſtward the King of 
Pruſſia is ſufficiently covered by the 
city of Magdeburg, the ſtrongeſt 


place in his dominions, and in that 


part of Germany. Here are his 
greateſt magazines, and his princi- 
pal founderies; and this is the re- 
poſitory of whatever he finds neceſ- 
ſary to place out of the reach of 


To the ſouthward he is obliged 


be advantageouſly poſted in this ter- 


to defend Saxony and Sileſia. Both 
of theſe countries on their frontier, 
towards Bohemia, riſe into very 
rough, broken, and mountainoy; 
grounds, abounding in advanta. 
geous poſts and ſtrong ſituations, 
Luſatia lies between them; a level 
ſandy plain, (interſperſed with pine. 
woods), extending without any oh. 
ſtacle to the very gates of Berlin, 
Through this country the king's 
communication between Sileſia and 
Saxony mutt be kept up; and there. 
fore it has been, from the beginning 
of this war, the great ſcene of thoſe 
remarkable marches and counter. 
marches, by which his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty has acquired fo great a repu- 
tation; and alſo of thoſe bold and 
ſudden attempts which have diſtin- 
guiſhed ſome of the generals of the 
adverſe party. As an army cannot 


2 it has not been uſual for a 
conſiderable bady to remain there 
long; and it is particularly unfa- 
vourable to defenſive operations. 
This country may be conſidereq as 
the curtain, and the frontiers of 
Saxony and Sileſa as the, baſtions, 
that flank the ſort of fortification, 
which the king is to maintain. 
No part of that monarch's terri- 
torics are naturally more'defencelef; 
than the eaſtern; at the ſame time 
that it is attacked by the moſt pow- 
erful of his enemies. A .country 
altogether ſandy and level, extend; 
along both fides of the Oder, from 
the northern frontier of Sileſia, un- 
til it meets Pomerania, a country of 
the ſame kind. There is no re- 
ſpectable fortification on this ſide; 
and the river Warta that falls here 
into the Oder, makes the tranſport 
of proviſions, and conſequently the 
ſubſiſtence of the armies that act 
againſt him, more ea. 
As to Sileſia, it is covered on the 

| Boh& 


Nohemian fide with mountains, and 
it contains places of ſuch ſtrength 


an as to be above the neceſſity of yield- 
nta. ing to the firſt army that appears 
ons, before them. Indeed it is to be re- 
level marked, that ſuch a depree of 
"IT ſtrength ſeems ſufficient for the kind 
0 


of ſervice which has diſtinguiſhed 


rlin, this war. Never was a war of ſuch 


ng's a length and extent, in which fewer 
and ſieges of conſequence have been 
dere. formed; and the late ſervice which 
ning affords ſo large a field for experience 
thoſe in every other ſpecies of military 
nter- 


operations, affords very little mat- 
ter of improving in the art of re- 
ducing or defending ſtrong places. 

The King of Pruſſia's deſign ſeems 
to have been to ſave himſelf as much 


ma- 
epu- 
| and 
iſtin- 


f the as poſſible to the end of the cam- 
nnot paign ; the only time when his ſuc- 
ter- ceſs might be deciſive, and his ill- 
ſor a fortune not ruinous. He therefore 
her formed a defenſive plan. In pur- 
infa. 


ſuance of this he withdrew his out- 


ions. poſts from Freyberg, and drawing 


eq ay 2 chain of cantonments from the 
rs of foreſt of Tharandt on his right to 
ions, the Elbe, he took a moſt advanta- 
tion, geous camp between that river and 


the Malta: ftrongly entrenching it 
where it had not been previouſly 
fortified by nature; and furniſhed 
it with ſo numerous an artillery, 


terri- 
deleſs 
time 


pow- that they reckoned in their front 
antry only 250 pieces of cannon, 

tend) In this fituation he covered the 
from molt material parts of Saxony, kept 
„un. the attention of M. Daun's army 
try af engaged, and was enabled to ſend 


O te- 


. out reinforcements to Prince Henry 
Ide; | 


or elſewhere, as occaſion ſhould 


here require, without expoſing one part 
{port whilſt he defended another. 
y the Whilſt the king's army defended 


t act his conqueſts in Miſnia, Prince 


Henry had aſſembled an army about 


n the Frankfort on the Oder, and took 


Boks 
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various poſitions about that place 
and Croſſen. In this poſition, he 
commanded three principal com- 
munications, in ſuch a manner ag 
to protect at once Sileſia, the New 
Marche of Brandenburgh, and the 
avenues to Berlin; all which were 
threatened by ſeveral bodies of the 
enemy. General Fouquet had eſtab- 
liſhed his quarters near the county 
of Glatz, and whilſt he covered 
that fide of Silefia communicated 
with Prince Henry, and was fo 
diſpoſed as to ſend to or to receive 
ſuccours from him, as either party 
ſhould happen to be preſſed, - 

M. Daun, as ſoon as he ſaw that 
the King of Pruflia had fortified 
himſelf in his poſt, he too buried 
himſelf in entrenchments, and kept 
the moſt attentive eye upon all his 
majeſty's mottons. Whilſt he con- 
fined himſelf in this poſition, in or- 
der to tie down the Kin g of Pruſſia, 
general Laudohn, with a ſtrong but 
light and  difincumber'd army, 
moved from the camp he had occu- 
pied during the winter in Bohe- 
mia, and preſenting himſelf alter- 
nately on the fide of Luſatia, and on 
the frontiers of Sileſia, threatened 
ſometimes to penetrate to Berlin, 
ſometimes by a bold ſtroke to effect 
a junction with the Ruſſians, and 
attack Prince Henry, ſometimes to 
ſit down before Glatz, Schweid- 
nitz, or Breſlau; and thus the alarm 
was ſpread upon every ſide, not 
knowing where the ſtorm would fall. 

At length he declared himſelf. 
Having by ſeveral feints perſua- 
ded General Fouquet that his in- 
tentions were againſt Schweidnitz, 
that general marched thither a con- 
ſiderable body of his troops, and 
left Glatz uncovered. As ſoon as 
Laudohn perceived this movement, 
he on his ſide made another, and 
poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed himſelf of Landſbut; and 
when he had taken Landſhut, he 
pretended a defign of ſecuring this 
poſt by leaving a ſmall y of 
troops there, This feint alſo ſuc- 
ceeded, and drew General Fouquet 
from Schweidnitz back again to 
Landſhut. He drove the Auſtrians 
from that place without difficulty : 
but in the mean time Laudohn made 
himſelf maſter of ſeveral important 
1 by which he was in ſome 

ort enabled to ſurround the corps 
of general Fouquet. 

That commander, finding himſelf 
in thoſe dangerous circumſtances, 
had nothing left but to fortify his 
poſt, formerly made a very flrong 
one, with additional works; which 
he did with ſuch effeR, that it had 
more the reſemblance of a regular 
fortiſication than an entrenchment. 
However, the army he commanded 
was far from numerous; and he 
was obliged to weaken it ſtill far- 
ther by a detachment of 2000 men, 
to preſerve, if poſſible, a communi- 
cation with Schweidnitz. 

' Laudohn longed to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf by ſome capital ſtroke; and 
he had now by a ſeries of very art- 
ful movements procured a molt fa- 
vourable opportunity, Firlt, there- 
fore, he ſhut up with great dex- 
terity the paſſes on every ſide, and 
rendered his adverſary's retreat im- 
practicable. Then he began an at- 
tack on the Pruſſian en- 
trenchments in the dead 
of the night in three different pla- 
ces. The ſignal for the aſſault was 
given by four hawbitzers fired in 
the air. The Auſtrians ruſhed to 


the attack with uncommon fury, 
and maintained it with ſo ſteady a 
reſolution, that in three quarters of 
an hour the two ſtrongeſt entrench- 
ments were carried, and the line 
of communication forced. The 
Pruſſians at day-break found them- 
ſelves puſhed back from hill to hill, 
and line to line, to their laſt en- 
trenchments. Their reſiſtance was 
all along brave, and their retreat re- 
gular. The enemy purchaſed every 
advantage at the deareſt rate; but 
at laſt preſſed u pon every fide, worn 
down C a terrible ſlaughter, their 
general diſabled by two mortal 
wounds, at eight in the morning the 
remnant of the army threw down 
their arms, and ſurrendered on the 
field of battle. 

On the ſide of the vanquiſhed the 
ſlain were about 4000. The priſo- 
ners were, one general of foot, 
namely general Fouquet; two ma- 
jor-generals; four colonels; two 


hundred and thirteen officers of the 


inferior ranks; and upwards of 
7000 private ſoldiers, fifty- eight 
pieces of artillery, with a number 
of colours. Never was a more en- 
tire and deciſive victory. The 
whole army, general, officers, every 
_ was 2 Scarce three 
hundred of the body intrenched by 
Landſhut eſcaped. The corps alone 
which was to preſerve the commu- 
nication; together with ſome bodies 
of cavalry who. had not been en- 
gaged, with difficulty got into 
chweidnitz, where they ex 

every moment to be beſieged. This 
advantage colt the Auſtrians above 
12000 men killed and wounded. 
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The Auſtrians take Glatæ. Situation of the Pruſſias armies, King 
Pruſſia marches towards Silefia, and decei ves M. Daun. King of Pruſſia 


returns to Saxony. Siege of Dreſd-n. 
efieged by the Auſtrians. March of Prince Henry. 


Siege raiſed. Breſlau 
Laudohn retreats. 


T HIS victory was purſned with 
as much rapidity as it was 
obtained with courage and addreſs. 
Baron Laudohn immediately turned 
back from Landſhut, and fell like 
a ſtorm upon Glatz. Glatz conſiſts 
of two fortreſſes, the old and the 
new. The old was taken by ſtorm 
the new ſurrendered at diſcretion, 
Two thouſand brave men and ſome 
good works could not defend it 
againſt the impetuoſity of the Auſ- 
trians. One handredand one pieces 
of braſs cannon were taken, Im- 
menſe magazines of provifion and 
military ſtores piled up in this fron- 
tier-place to favour in better times 
an irruption into Bohemia, fell into 
the hands of the conqueror. Every 
thing gave way. The poſſeſſion of 
Glatz laid all Silefia open, and the 
Auſtrians might turn. their arms 
upon any ſide without the leaſt 
danger to the freedom of their re- 
treat. Neither was there any fort 
of army to give the leaſt obſtruction. 
The King of Pruſſia held down by 
M. Daun, was in Saxony, Prince 
Henry was-alſo at a great diſtance 
towards Cuſtrin. If that prince at- 
tempted to move to the relief of Si- 
leha, he laid open Brandenburgh, 
and even Berlin itſelf to the irrup- 
tions of the Ruſſians. If he re- 
mained in his poſt, Silefia was in- 
evitably loſt, Even his ſpeedieſt 
march ſeemed by no means a cer- 
tain way to relieve it. The king 


[15 


IV. 


Town burnt. Return of Daun. 


was yet further diſtant; and any 
motion of his threatened to ſhake 
and unhinge the whole ſcheme of 
his defence; expoſing at once Sax- 
ony and Berlin. The loſs of his 
third army, ſmall as that army was, 
laid him under difficulties that 
ſeemed inſuperable. 

Favoured by theſe circumſtances, 
Laudohn had only to chuſe what 
direction he ſhould give his arms. 
Sileſia, as has been obſerved, lay 
open before him. He had threatened 
Schweidnitz; but he ſaw that Breſ- 
lau was a place of greater conſe- 

nce, much more cafily reduced, 
and that the poſſeſſion of it facili- 
tated a junction with the Ruſſians; 
a point on which the ultimate im- 


- provement of his victory wholly de. 


pended. The place beſides is of 


10 great extent, and the works of fa 


little comparative ſtrength, that he 
had no- ſmall hopes of maſtering it 
before Prince Henry could come, 
if he ſhould at all attempt to come 


to its relief. 


He therefore delayed no longer 
than the march of his heavy artil- 
lery and the neceſſary preparatives 
required, to lay ſiege to the capital 
of Sileſia, of whoſe ſafety the moſt 
ſanguine friends of his Pruſſian 
majeſty began to deſpair. 

But in the interval between the 
battle of Landſhut and the com- 
mencement of the ſiege of Breſ- 
lau, the king of Pruſſia was * 
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idle. His thoughts were continu- 
ally employed to repair this diſaſ- 
ter; all ordinary reſources were 
impracticable or ineffectual. His 


genius alone could enter the liſts 


with his ill fortune. Placing there- 
fore his hopes in himſelf, he aimed, 
by a daring and unexpected ſtroke, 
to draw even from ſo ſevere a miſ- 
fortune ſome new and more brilli- 
ant advantages. 

1 purſuance of the plan 
adi uly. ne had laid, he diſpoſed all 
things for a march towards Sile- 
ſia, and had paſſed the Elbe, and 
penetrated through a woody coun- 
try without oppoſition; had the 
enemy been appriſed of his march 
as early as he began it, it had 
been attended with great and un- 
ſurmountable difficulties. Marſhal 
Daun no ſooner had advice of his 
march, than he alſo immediately 
moved with the utmoſt expedition 
at the head of his main army to- 
wards Sileſia, leaving the army of 
the empire, and a body under ge- 
neral Lacy, to awe Saxony in his 
abſence. 

The two armies continued their 
route through Luſatia: that of the 
King of Pruſſia a little to the 
northward, that of Marſhal Daun 
to the ſouth ward: both apparently 
puſhing towards the ſame object, 
and with equal eagerneſs. But as 
the army of the marfhal had rather 
the ſhorter cut to make, and as he 
moved with far greater and more 
unaffected diligence, he got very 
conſiderably the ſtart of the king. 

When his majeſty was ap- 
Sthjuly priſed harkfarthatDocn had 
gained tull two days mafch upon 
him; that he had actually arrived at 
Gorlitz, and was puſhing by forced 
marches to Lauban ; his great pur- 
poſe was obtained. Immediately he 


ſtruck into Marſhal Daun's track 
but wheeled into the oppoſite direc- 
tion, repaſſed the Spree near Baut- 
zen, and whilſt every one 1magined 
him on the frontiers of Sileſia, he 
ſuddenly ſprung up like a mine be- 
fore Dreſden. 'I he army of the em- 
pire retired, Lacy's corps was 
obliged to ſhift its ſituation. The 
Pruſſian generals Hulſen and Zie- 
then, who had probably been pre- 
r to act in concert with the 
ing, joined him before that place, 
and knowing there was Y 
no room for Ling, began 13th July: 
the ſiege with the utmoſt vigour. 

Then was this moſt unfortunate 
city a third time expoſed to the 
fury of war. The inhabitants ſuf- 
fered in their habitations for the 
weakneſs of the works; and there 
were armies both without and with- 
in of ſuch mutual and determined 
rage, and fo careleſs of all things, 
but their enmity, that they little 
ſcropled to ſtrike at each other 
through the bodies of the ſuffering 
Saxons, All Europe had now its 
eyes turned to the event of this 
maſterly manceuvre; and certainly, 
through the whole courſe of this 
eventtul war, nothing appeared 
more worthy of regard, nor at any 
time had there been exhibited a 
piece of generalſhip more com- 
plete, than the conduct of the King 
of Pruſſia's march. 

Since Dreſden had fallen into 
the hands of the Auſtrians, it had 
been ſtrengthened with the addi- 
tion of ſeveral new works. The 
burning of the ſuburb by the Pruf- 
ſians, in order to keep them out, 
became an advantage to them 
when they came to poſſeſs the 
town, In ſhort, the place was ren- 
dered in all reſpe&s more defenſi- 
ble than formerly. It had alſo a 


very 
I 


very large garriſon under General 
Macguire, an officer of courage and 
experience, who reſolved to main- 
tain it to the laſt extremity: when 
he was ſummoned to ſurrender, he 
made anſwer, ** That it was im- 
poſſible the king could have been 
appriſed of his being entruſted with 
the command of that capital; 
W otherwiſe ſo great a captain as his 
WS majeſty would not make ſuch a 
propoſal toan officerof his ſtanding: 
that he would defend himſelf to t 
laſt man; and wait whatever the king 
ſnould think proper to attempt.“ 

Both parties being therefore in- 
ſpired with the utmoſt reſolution, 
the one to attack, the other to de- 
fend, the ſiege was puſhed on by 
every method of force and addreſs; 
there was ſcarce any intermiſſion of 
aſſaults, ſurpriſes, coup de mains, 
ſallies, and all kinds of actions uſed 
on ſuch occaſions; and all the moſt 
vigorous in their way. In the mean 
time three batteries of. cannon and 
mortars played continually; but with 
much greater damage to the build- 
ings than effect on the fortifications. 

Marſhal Daun was -in Silefia 
when he heard all at once of the 
deceit put upon him by the king 
of Pruſſia, of his return to Saxony, 
of the ſiege, and the extreme dan- 
ger of Dreſden; His return was 
as rapid as his march had been. 
On the 19th he appeared within a 
league of Dreſden: His approach 
only cauſed the Pruſſians to re- 
double their efforts; that day they 
had received reinforcements of hea- 
vy cannon and - mortars, and bat- 
tered the place with new fury. The 
cathedral church, the new ſquare, 
ſeveral principal ſtreets, ſome pa- 
laces, the noble manufactory of 
porcelain, were all entirely reduced 
to aſhes, * 
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The ſiege continued till the 229. 
The night of the 21 M. Daun had 
thrown ſixteen battalions into Dreſ- 
den. It was in vain to continue any 
longer the pretence of beſieging a 
whole army within the town, whilſt 
at the ſame time there was another 
army to teinforce it without. 'The 
king withdrew his forces without 
moleſtation from the ſuburbs, tho? 
there were three conſiderable ar- 
mies of the enemy in the neigh- 
bourhood, befides that which was 
within the walls, 

Thus ended; without the ſuc- 
ceſs.ſo maſterly a proceeding de- 
ſerved, the King of Pruſſia's famous 
ſtratagem; But the want of ſuc- 
ceſs can detract nothing from the 
merit of the meaſure. By drawing 
Marſhal Daun from Saxony to Sile- 
ſia he gained the uſe of eight days, 
obſtruction from the. ene- 
my's grand army; eight days at a 
time when hours and even moments 
In this time be had 
certainly a chance at leaſt of reduc- 
ing Dreſden; and by the poſſeſſion 
of that place he would have found 
himſelf infinitely better able to car- 
ry his arms to the defence of every 
part of his territories for the preſent, 
and for the future would have that 
great place of retreat in caſe of any 
misfortune. If he failed in this 


attempt, his affairs were preciſely 


in their former condition; and he 
could not ſuffer in reputation by 
having made it. * 
As the king of Pruſſia could not 
be blamed for the ſpeedy return 
of Marſhal Daun, and the confe- 


. quences of that return; fo neither 


in effect could the marſhal ſuffer 
been 
deceived by the king's m He 
knew that there were very plau- 
even to 

preſs 
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reſs him to move that way. He 

new that if the king ſhould get 
into Sileſia without any oppoſition 
from him, Laudohn might not only 
be deprived of all the advantages he 
could hope for from his late victo- 
ry, but by being attacked by the 
united armies of the king and his 
brother, would run the riſk of a 
defeat that might fully revenge that 
of Landſhut. 

Whatever the merit of either of 
the commanders might be on this 
occaſion, it is certain that Laudohn 
met no conſiderable obſtruction. 

He appeared before Breſlau the 
,zoth of July; the following day 
the town was completely inveſted; 
and on the firſt of Auguſt they had 
erected their. batteries of cannon 
and mortars. 

But Laudohn, who ſaw all things 
Prepared for an obſtinate defence, 
did not wholly truſt to his military 
manceuvres. He ſent a letter to 
the governor Count Tavenzien, to 
intimidate him by the diſplay of 
his ſtrength. He ſet forth, that his 


forces conſiſted of 50 battalions 


and 80 ſquadrons; that the Ruſ- 
ſian army of 75, ooo men were 
within three days march; that it 
was 1n vain for the governor to ex- 
ſuccour from the King of Pruſ- 

fia, who was then at the other fide 
of the Elbe; that it was ſtill more 
vain to look for relief from Prince 
Henry, who could ſcarce hope to 
ſtand his own ground againſt the 
rand army of the Ruſſians; that 
in caſe of obſtinacy he could — 
no reaſonable terms; and that theſe 
were the laſt that ſhould be offered. 
Moreover, he reminded him, that 
the place was a mercantile town, 
not a fortreſs; and that he could 
not defend ĩt without contravening 
the laws of war. 0” 


* 
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' mechanically that niceſt of all lines 


Theſe rules, by which honour x 
reduced to act, not by its own feeling; 
but according to extrinſical circum, 
ſtances; rules by which they have 
attempted to determine exactly and 


which diſcriminates courage from 
raſhneſs, form one of the ſtrongeſt 
inſtances of the great difference be. 
tween the ancient and modern me- 
thods and ideas of war. In the an- 
cient times, a brave commander 
would have anſwered this threatning 
meſſage in general terms of defiance, 
But Count Tavenzien reſpected theſe 
imaginary laws. He took care to 
prove that in defending the town he 
did not infringe them ; and ſpoke as 
Laudohn had done in the character 
of a military juriſconſult, as well as 
a ſoldier; he gave for reply, ** That 
the town of Breſlau being ſurround- 
ed with works and wet ditches, was 
to be conſidered asa place of ſtrength, 
and not ſimply as a mercantile town. 
That the Auſtrians themſelves de- 
fended it as ſuch in 1757, after the 
battle of Liſſa, That the king had 
commanded him to defend 1t to the 
laſtextremity;thatthereforeGeneral 
Laudohn might ſee it was not from 
humour he had refuſed to liſten to 
his ſummons. That he was 'not 
frighted with the general's threats 
to deſtroy the town; for he was not 
entruſted with the care of the houſes, 
but the fortifications.“ 
Laudohn had alſo ſent in a me- 
morial in the ſame menacing ſtyle, 
where he thought it might have a 
reater effect, to the civil magi- 
ſtrates, hoping that the ruin with 
which the town was threatened, 
might induce them to join with the 
inhabitants, to perſuade the gover- 
nor to a ſpeedy ſurrender. 
All theſe menacing meaſures - 
ſeemed to argue a fear in Baron 
. Laudohn, 
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Laudohn, that the Ruſſians were not 
ſo near as he pretended, and that the 
town might poſſibly be relieved be- 
fore their arrival, However he ſhew- 
ed them, at nine of the very even- 
ing of the meſſage, that his threats 
were not vain, byaterrible diſcharge 
of mortars and red-hot balls that fell 
in an uninterrupted ſhower upon the 
city until midnight. During this 
ferce bombardment, that made a 
dreadful havock in the town, he at- 
tempted theoutworks by aſſault, His 
Croats attacked the covered way in 
many places at once, with the uſual 
impetuoſity of thoſe brave irregulars; 
bnt they were received and repulſed 
with reſolution equal to their own, 
and with more ſleadineſs. 

The operation of this dreadful 
night having made no impreſſion on 
the inflexible determination of the 
governor, Baron Laudohn had once 
more recourſe to negociation. He 
now changed his ſtyle, and held out 
che moſt flattering propoſitions; 
offering to grant him what capitu- 
lation he ſhould think proper to aſk, 
and even to leave himſelf to draw up 
the articles. The governor replied, 
that the firing the town had made 
no change in his reſolution; that 
he would wait with firmneſs for the 
enemy upon the ramparts ; but that 
he could not help obſerving, it was 


HE French and allied armies 

had been reinforced in the 
manner we have already mentioned. 
But the vigour of their operations 
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did not altogether correſpond with. A 


[19 
contrary to the laws of arms to be- 
gin the ſiege of a fortreſs by ruin- 
ing its inhabitants. The meſſenger 
made anſwer, that the e 
would ſoon be opened. The gover- 
nor ſaid, it was what he had long 
expected, * 

The Auſtrians, foiled in their 
hopes from treaty, continued to bat- 
ter the town, and made ſeveral at- 
tempts upon the outworks for three 
days ſucceſſively. They found every 
poſt bravely defended; the Ruſſian 
army did not appear, but they now 
began to perceive the approach of 
another army leſs agreeable, that 
of Prince Henry; which having 
marched with the utmoſt diligence, 
from Great Glogau, now came faſt 
upon him; and, on the 5th of Au- 
guſt, reached within a few miles of 
the town. | 

Laudohn did not think it expedient 
to * the advantage he had gained, 
and thoſe which he had yet to ex- 
pect from the management of time, 
to the iſſue of a battle: he therefore 
decamped, and made his retreat in 
good order, but with ſufficient quick- 
neſs; having procured from this en- 
terpriſe only the wretched ſatisfac- 
tion of redueing a great part of the 
city to a heap of rubbiſh, and of 
having revenged upon Breſlau ſome 
part of the ſ r of Dreſden. 
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Cauſe of the ſlowneſs of the Allies and French. Advantages on the fide of 
the French. Difference between Broglio, and St, Germain. Marpurg 
and Dillenburg taken by the French. Battle of Corbach. , Hereditary 
Prince wounded, Surpriſe and defeat of Mon/. Glaubitz at Ermſdorf. 
The Allies change their camp. Aion at M arbourg. 1 


what might have been expected 
from their ſtrength and mutual ani- 
moſity. The campaign, at leaſt in 
any effective manner, opened late. 

country which had been ſo long 
2 ; the 


20 
the theatre of ſo ruinous a war, had 
been too much waſted to make the 
ſubſiſtence, and conſequently the 
free motion of the armies eaſy. 
The winter had been ſevere and 
long; and it was not until the green 
forage appeared plentifully above 
ground, that thoſe great bodies of 
cavalry, which make ſo large a part 
in our modern armies, were in a 
condition to act. The ſufferings of 
the Engliſh horſe, from a want of 
dry forage, during a great part of 
the winter and the ſpring, had been 
extreme; this obliged them to fall 
much further back from the French 
cantonments, and to moleſt them 
Jeſs than they otherwiſe would have 
_ It was * a loſs, * at 
the opening of the campaign, t 
had — ſo krtruflee a e 
them and Hanover; which by an 
artful choice of poſts might have 
been yielded ſtep by ftep, and the 
campaign fo managed aud fpun out, 
that the ſeaſon of action muſt have 
expired, before the French could 
have reaped any deciſtve advantage 
from their ſuperiority. 

Although the French were during 
the winter ſupplied far better than 
the allies with all neceſſaries by the 
command of the Maine, the Moſelle, 
and the Rhine; and that the coun- 
tries at their back had been much 
lefs conſumed by the war; yet the 
fame difficulties embarraſſed them as 
ſoon as they thought of taking the 
field, and quitting their advantage- 
ous cantonments. Therefore there 
was a ſlowneſs in the principal ar- 
mies upon both parts, until the 
middle of ſummer. . 

Not however, but that ſomething 
was attempted, in this anterval, 
by leſſer parties, On the fide of 
the Rhine, ſome actions happened 
between the army of St. Germain, 
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and the corps of Gen. Sporcken, 
who was poſted at Dulmen, to oh. 
ſerve the French in that quarter. 
Dulmen formed the right flank of 
the chain of cantonments made by 
the allied army, which extended its 
left to the ſouth-eaſt frontiers of the 
country of Heſſe, above an hundred 
and fifty miles diſtant, The Heredi- 
tary Prince, who was on that wing, 
exerted, as much as circumſtances 
would permit, his uſaal activity and 
2 He threw himſelf into 
the diſtri of Fulda; he laid it 
under a heavy contribution, and 
broke up ſeveral French eorps that 
were poſted there. 
 Thefe actions decided nothing, 
The French army, ſuperior in num- 
ber, and in ſituation, advanced; and 
the allies, who ſeemed to have cho- 
ſen the defenfive, gradually retired. 
In effect, if the Ine ad pur- 
ſued their original plan, it would 
have proved almoſt impoſſible for 
the allied army to maintain its 
T If St. Germain, poſſeſ- 
ed of Cleves, Weſel, and Puſſel- 
dorp, had advanced on the ſide of 
Munſter; and M. Broglio mov- 
ing forward through the country 
of Heſſe, had made a ſtrong de- 
tachment to the eaſtward of the 
Weſer, whilſt with his main body 
he engaged the attention of Prince 
Ferdinand, the allies would ſhortly 
have found themſelves incloſed up- 
on three ſides; and nothing couſd 
have extricated them but a capital 
victory obtained under every diſ- 
advantage. | 
The French army was ſufficient- 
ly numerous for theſe operations. 
But ut was ſuſpected that the jea- 
louſy which ſubſiſted between M. de 
St. Germain and the Duke of Brog- 


lio prevented their being carried in- 
to execution. This miſonderiiand- 
| mg 


2 


ing daily increaſed, Inſomuch that 


M. Broglio thought fit to order 
. the corps of St. Germain to unite 
or itſelf with the grand army. The 
by Count, who could not brook obe- 
itz dience to a younger officer, and 
the one beſides with whom he was not 

on the beſt terms, retired from the 


di- 

is g_ ſerved before upon condi- 
& tion of commanding an army en- 
nd tircly diſtin, and under his own 


deprived France of one of its moſt 
able generals, and diſconcerted one 
of its moſt promiling ſchemes of 
operation, | 

g. Before this miſunderſtanding had 
8. produced theſe effects, the affairs of 


ad the French went on with all imagi- 
0. aable proſperity. The principal 
d. army not retarding itſelf, by con- 
7 ſideration of the places of ſtrength 


4 which the allies poſſeſſed in their 
* front, the caſtles of Mayer and 
to Dillenbourg, puſhed forward into 
. the landgraviate of Heſſe, leaving 
I. detachments to reduce thoſe for- 
f treſſes. The firſt of which ſurren- 
dered on the 3oth of June, the latter 
held out to the 16th of July: but 
the garriſons of both ſurrendered 
priſoners of war. 
july 10 In the mean time, whilſt 
10. M. Broglio advanced on 
the fide of Heſſe; the corps of St. 
Germain had penetrated through 
the duchy of Weſtphalia, and the 
two armies joined near a place call- 
ed Corbach. The allied army had 
fallen back from the poſt they oc- 
cupied at Fritzlar, and were retreat- 
ing towards the river Dymel. As 
yet they had received no advice of 
the dreaded junction of the French 
armies; but as it was imagined 
that tlie corps of St. Germain only 
moved that way, and the vanguard 
only of .that corps could be arrived 


ſeryice, He had only 


particular orders, 'This difference, 
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at Corbach, which could not be eſ- 


timated at more than 10,000 foot, 
and 17 ſquadrons at the utmoſt, the 
Hereditary Prince formed a ſcheme 
of attacking and driving them from 
that poſt. 

When he had begun the at- 
tack; contrary to his expectation, he 
found the enemy already formed; 
but it was now impoſſible to recede. 


The action grow every moment more 


furious and bloody. The French. 
ſtood their ground with firmneſs ; 
and the main army being extremely 
near, inſtead of being waſted in the 
action, they grew more numerous 
by the reinforcements that were 
continyally ſent. 

In this ſituation it was neceſſary 
that the Prince ſhould make as 
ſpeedy a retreat as poſſible; but the 
difficulty of drawing out of the field 
in the middle of the day, before an 


enemy quite freſh, and every in- 


ſtant reinforced, may be eaſily 1ma- 
gined, To complete this ditacul- 
ty, ſome bodies of the German 
troops both horſe and foot fell into 
reat confuſion, The enemy ſaw, 
it at the firſt glance, and ta in- 
creaſe it to the utmoſt diſorder, 
puſhed forward upon them with a 


numerous artillery and a large body 


of cavalry, The allied army ſeem- 
ed to he in the way of inevitable 
ruin. 

In this exigence, the Hereditary 
Prince, as his laſt reſource, put 


himſelf at the head of a ſquadron 


of Bland's and Howard's regiments 
of dragoons. By theſe the uncom- 
mon heroiſm of their young lead- 
er was perfectly ſeconded, They 
charged the enemy with the utmoſt 
fury, ſtopped the career of their 
victorious horſe; and enabled the. 
allied battalions to make an undiſ- 
turbed retreat. _ 5 

The Hereditary Prince was wound- 


984 
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ed in this action; about goo, men 


were killed, wounded, or priſoners. 


Fifteen pieces of cannon, the whole 


of the artillery, was left to the ene- 


my: but ſtill in their circumſtances 
to have avoided a total defeat, 'was 
in ſome ſort victory, The well- 
timed impetuoſity of the Hereditary 
Prince, and the ſpirit of the Engliſh 
Horſe, could not be too highly 
praiſed. The Prince retired to the 
main army of the allies, who had 
now poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
ſtrong poſt of Saxenhauſen; whilſt 
the French continued oppoſite to 
them in the no leſs ſtrong poſt of 
Corbach, which they had acquired 
by their victory; and here for ſome 
time they watched each other. 

The Hereditary Prince ſuffered 
more by this check than from the 
wounds he had received. His mind, 
forgetful of his pain and weakneſs, 
only brooded over his defeat, ſeek- 
ing out with anxiety an opportu- 
nity of revenging his loſs by ſome 
bold, ſignal, and unexpected ſtroke 
againſt the enemy. It was not long 
before an occaſion preſented itſelf. 
Advice had been received, that 
among the detachments which the 
Freich employed to reduce thoſe 
fortreſſes which the allies had gar- 
riſoned on their retreat, there was 
one very conſiderable formed of 
French and Saxons, under Monf. 
Glaubitz, moving toward Ziegen- 
bagen, a place of importance in the 
Mn of Heſſe. 50. _— 

itary Prince undertoo 
14 July. to * it, and for that 
purpoſe ſelected ſix battalions of 
the German troops, two brigades 
of hunters, a regiment of huſſars, 
and Elliot's light dragoons. Al- 
though this laſt corps was but juſt 
arrived, had been newly raiſed, 
and had never ſeen any kind of 
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ſervice,. the Prince was ſo well 
re with their countenance, that 
e choſe them preferably to all 
other for this difficult enterpriſe; 
and the event proved that he was 
not miſtaken. 
Monſ. Glaubitz remained in the 
moſt perfect ſecurity ; he was un- 
der no ſort of apprehenſion of be. 
ing moleſted by a detachment of 
an army at ſixty miles diſtance, un- 
der the eye, and as it were guard 
of a ſuperior body - which demand- 
ed all its attention; when on a 
ſudden he found himſelf fu. 6 
attacked with the utmoſt July 16. 
violence. ' The Hereditary Prince 
having reconnoitred his poſition, 
made a detour of two leagues 
through woods and mountains, fell 
upon his left, whilſt the reſt of his 
troops climbed the mountains, on 
the oppolite fide, and ruthed with 
the ſame ſpirit upon the right. 
Glaubitz had ſcarce time to form 
his troops; and they were only 
formed to be immediately broken. 
They retired with precipitation, 
leaving their camp, and all it con- 
tained, to the enemy, The Prince 
had ſo diſpoſed his cavalry as to 
cut off the retreat of ſome ; but 
the moſt conſiderable part gained 
| wage upon him. On this occa- 
ion he relied entirely on Elliot's 
horſe, as it was altogether impoſ- 
ſible for the infantry, already haraſ- 
ſed by the action, and a moſt fa- 
tiguing forced march of two days, 
to follow them. At the head of 
this horſe he overtook the fugitives 
as they came out of a wood, charg- 
ed and broke through them five 
different times, ſeparated a body of 
50o from the reſt, ſurrounded them, 
and obliged them to throw down 
their arms. Having routed this, 
with the like rapidity he flew to 
another 
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another body who had taken poſt 
near a wood, ſurrounded them in the 
ſame manner; ſummoned and re- 
ceived them all priſoners of war. 
A regiment of the enemy's huſſars 
was entirely cut to pieces. Nothing 
was wanting to complete his victo- 
ry. Elliot's light horſe, proud to be 
led on by the prince himſelf, and 
worthy of that honour, had the 

reateſt ſhare of the glory and ſuf- 
Erioge of that day. So young a 
corps had never fo eminently diſ- 
tinguiſhed itſelf, No more than 
79 of the allies were killed in this 
action, but of theſe 71 were of this 
fingle regiment. 

'The numbers of the enemy kill- 
ed is not known, but for a time the 
ſlaughter was terrible. General 
Glaubitz himſelf was made priſoner, 
together with the Prince of Anhalt. 
There were beſides 177 officers, and 
2482 private men. A greater num- 
ber of priſoners could ſcarcely be 
expected from a victory in a general 
engagement. The trophies were 
nine pair of colours, and ſix pieces 
of cannon. In all the Petite Guerre 
of this campaign, (and the cam- 
paign between the French and the 
allies was almoſt wholly made u 
of ſuch), this was by far the = 
brilliant action; and alone might 
have eſtabliſhed the reputation of 
the Hereditary Prince, if any thing 
had been wanting to eſtabliſh him 
the firſt man of his age, in that ſpe- 
cies of war, He returned to the 
camp of Saxenhauſen, without mo- 
leſtation, having fully revenged the 
affair of Corba cb. 7 

Prince Ferdinand did not remain 
long after this action in his cam 
at Saxenhauſen. By ſo advanc 
a poſition, the landgraviate, and 
even Hanover, lay too open to the 
enemies incurhons, He therefore 
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took his camp at a place called Kal- 
le, in a ſituation nearer to Caſſel. 
On this M. Broglio formed a plan, 
which the greatneſs of his army in 
ſome ſort enabled him to execute. 
The Chevalier de Muy, who com- 
manded in the room of the Count 
St. Germain, was ordered to croſs 
the Dymel at Statbergen, with his 
reſerve, conſiſting of 35,000 men, 
in order to cut off the allies from 
their communication with Weſt- 
halia, Whilſt the reſt of the 
rench, dividing themſelves into 
two bodies, moved, the main army 
under M. Broglio towards Duke 
Ferdinand's camp at Kalle, the re- 
ſerve under Prince Xavier of Sax- 
ony towards Caſſel. N 
Theſe important movements ob- 
liged Prince Ferdinand to ſet himſelf 
alſo in motion; and as he was not 
in a condition to make detachments 
of ſufficient ſtrength, he croſſed the 
Dymel with his grand army, in or- 
der to fight the Chevalier de Muy. 
His Serene Highneſs formed his 
main body on the heights 

of * and — 31 July. 
ed towards the enemy, who were 
advantageouſly poſted near War- 
bourg; in the mean time the 
Hereditary Prince, with two co- 
lumns, wheeled round the enemies 
left, and began a vigorous attack 
at once upon that flank, and upon 
their rear. The French command- 
er poured reinforcements on that 
_ An hot engagement was 
there maintained with equal obſti- 
nacy for near four hours. Whilſt 
this combat continued with uncer- 
tain fortune on the left, Prince Fer- 
dinand cauſed ſome bodies to file 
off towards the French bridges on 
the Dymel to their right, by which 
he propoſed to attack alſo on that 
fide, and intercept them on their re- 
C4 treat 3 
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treat; at the ſame time the main of 
his army advanced with the utmoſt 
expedition to charge the enemy in 
front. | 

The French now ſaw themſelves 


in the moſt imminent danger of 


being ſurrounded. Already their 
left, attacked in flank and rear by 
the Hereditary Prince, began to 
give way; his fire became every 
moment ſuperior; and the earlieſt 
retreat was the ſafeſt. 

As ſoon as Prince Ferdinand per- 
ceived the enemy to retire, he ſaw 
it was abſolutely in vain to think 
of bringing his infantry upon their 
front. The Engliſh cavalry alſo, 
upon which he chiefly confided, 
was (00 diſtant to gave almoſt any 
hope that they could be made to 
at. But the Engliſh cavalry out- 
did his expectations, and indeed all 
former examples. They conüder- 
ed themſelves as defrauded of their 
Mare of the glory of Minden: 
aud they panted for an occaſion of 
fignalizing their courage; and their 
commanders, Lord Granby and Gen, 


Moſtyn, forwarded their ardour, 


knowing that great actions are com- 
monly tranſgrefions of ordinary 
roles. 

They came up five miles on a 
Full trot, (the Germans called it a 
gallop), without being blown, with- 
out the leaſt confuſion or diſorder, 
and attacked the enemy's cavalry 
and infantry ſeveral times. The 
greateſt part of the enemy's horſe 
fell back and did not ſtand the charge. 
'The Engliſh artillery were brouglit 
up with the ſame ſurpriſing quick- 
neſs, and employed with the ſame 
pavers effect, Captain Phillips 

ad done more with artillery than 
had been thought poſſible at Min- 
den; and he exceeded it at War- 
bourg. The Engliſh foot vied 
with the cavalry and artillery, and 
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made ſuch earneſt efforts to come to 
action, that in ſtraining their paſſage 
thro? moraſſy ground and in iroppe 

ey 


weather ſeveral ſoldiers drop 
down on their march, But t 
were too late to engage, and pro- 
bably in their waſted condition it 
was well that it ſo happened. 

The French made a precipitate 
retreat towards Statberg ; ſeveral 
were drowned in paſſing the Dymel ; 
1500 were left on the field of 
battle as many were made priſon- 
ers. Ten pieces of cannon were 
taken; but they conſoled them- 
ſelves in having loſt no colours, 
The loſs of the allied army in ge- 
neral has not been, that I can find, 
publiſhed. That of the Engliſh 
in killed, wounded, and —— 
was 590; but then the battle lay 
chiefly on them, and the killed 
included in that number were but 
about 130, 

So brilliant a ſucceſs following 
cloſe on the heels of the former, 
raiſed the reputation of the allied 
arms, As conſiderable an advan- 
tage might have well been expected 
from it; but according to the uſnal 
play of fortune in this war, the 
firft account that followed the de- 
feat of ſo large a part of the French 
army, was, that with a rapid and 
unreſiſted tide of ſucceſs, they had 
reduced Caſſel, Eimbach, and Zie- 
genhayn; by which they became 
maſters of the whole landgraviate 
of Heſſe ; that they had puſhed into 
the king's territories, ſeized up- 
on Gottingen and Munden, and 
threatened Hanover itſelf, In ſhort, 
almoſt the worſt conſequences which 
could have ariſen from a defeat fol. 
lowed a victory; and whilſt in Eng- 
land we gave a looſe to our joy on 
the — of our arms, the French 
were taking the moſt important 
places of our allies. | 
The 
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The fact was, that Prince Ferdi- 
nand muſt have been ſenſible, that, 
in quitting his camp at Kalle, and 
taking poſt to the northward of the 
Dymel, he in a great meaſure laid 
open Caffel and the whole territory 
of Heſſe to the French; nay, that 
by this movement nothing was left 
to hinder their entering the Hano- 
verian dominions on the right of 
the Weſer, But, notwithſtanding 
theſe riſks, the ſtep he took was 

rudent, and even neceſſary. Had 
be ſuffered the progreſs of the Che- 
valier de Muy on the Dymel; had 
he permitted him to ſtrengthen his 
poſts upon that river, his communi- 
cation with Weſtphalia had been 
inevitably cut off, and of courſe his 
ſphere of ſubſiſtence greatly ſtrait- 
ened. It would have had a worſe 
effect. For he muſt have entirely loſt 
the command of the Weſer, with- 
out which he could not have ſtood 
his ground a moment; and he would 
on that loſs have found himſelf 
compelled to retire into the heart 
of Hanover, where he muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be ſtraitened in his winter- 
cantonments, and where a blow of 
any conſequence muſt be deciſive 
againſt him, 

He therefore fought the battle 
of Warbourg though he loſt all 
Heſſe by his victory; and he would 
not quit his poſts on the Dymel 
though he ſaw Gottingen and Mun- 
den in the hands of the French. 
He was not to be frighted from his 
ſteady and well-choſen plan, by 
yain rumours or threatening ap- 


pearances, He was by no means 
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in a condition to make large de- 
tachments; it was therefore neceſ- 
ſary to ſacrifice ſomething ; and he 
made the ſmalleſt ſacrifice that cir- 
cumſtances wonld admit. For he 
foreſaw that the French army, whilſt 
he kept his poſition on the Dymel, 
could not poſſibly take up their 
_ in Hanover, or even act 
there in any conſiderable body, and 
for any conſiderable time, without 
ſubjecting themſelves to the ſame 
or greater inconveniencies than 
thoſe to which he would have 
been himſelf liable, had he in de- 
fending Heſſe ſuffered them to oc- 
cupy thoſe critical poſts on the 
Dymel. He knew farther, that it 
would prove extremely dangerous 
for them to hazard themſelves be- 
ond Gottingen; and that it would 
more difficult for the French 
army to ſupport themſelves in that 
advanced poſt, than for him to an- 
noy them there. | | 
It is poſſible that reaſons ſome- 
what like the foregoing, together 
with others probably far more co- * 
gent, might have determined that 
reat commander to this conduct. 
Bur whilſt he ſecured that middle 
communication, and acted upon the 
defenſive plan, the troops were not 
idle; his detachments acted in 
many parts. with ſpitit and effect. 
But we muſt defer for a while the 
narrative of theſe actions, being 
called from-this part of the theatre 
to the eaſter parts of Germany, 
where about this time ſcenes of 
greater eclat were opened. 
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HAP. VI. 


Lauda bn blocks up Schaveidnitz. Ruſſians enter $ ilefia. March of the K. ing 


/ Pruſſia ow Saxony to Lignitz. 


Sileſia. 


Junction of the Auſtrian armies in 


he Ruſſians paſs the Oder. Plan of M. Daun. Laudohn de- 


feated near Lignitz. Daun forms the blockade of Scheweidnitz, Com- 
felled to raiſe it. Action between General Hulſen and the army of the 
empire. Intercepted letter from the King of Pruſſia to the Marquis of 


Argens. 


ROM the time that the King 
of Pruflia found himſelf com- 
pelled to raiſe the ſiege of Dreſden, 
it was evident that he could have no 
hope of acting in Saxony to any 
good purpoſe. The buſy part of 
the campaign came on faſt, Tho' 
Prince Henry had obliged Laudohn 
to retire from Breſlau ; that gene- 
ral, able and lately victorious, was 
fill formidable; he kept Neiſſe 
and Schweidnitz blocked up; and 
waited to effect a junction with the 
Ruſſians, by which he propoſed to 
give the final blow to the king's 
power in Sileſia. The Ruſſians had 
now actually arrived in the frontier- 
parts of that province, and wanted 
but a very few days eaſy march to 
complete that fatal and long dread- 
ed junction. At the ſame time an- 
other body of Ruſſians had pene- 
rated into Pomerania; laid all the 
defenceleſs parts under contribution, 
and threatened the ſiege of Colberg. 
The Swediſh army, ſaid to conſiſt of 
22,000 men, commenced alſo, tho? 
with leſs vigour, their operations. 
In all that country the King of 
Pruſſia had not 5000 men to op- 
poſe them. 

In theſe circumſtances a plan of 
mere defence would have proved 
altogether without effect. The King 
of Pruſſia had but two armies; 
and it was neceſſary that one of 
them, at leaſt, ſhould make the moſt 


5 


rapid and ſudden movements to 
oppoſe ſo many combinations. On 
the fide of Sileſia the danger ſeem- 
ed moſt preſſing, and accordingly 
he marched to 1ts relief; h ful 
advanced near two hun- 39 July. 
dred miles, and left Marſhal Daun, 
who had confiderably the ſtart, far 
behind him. This march would 
have been thought an aſtoniſhing' 
exploit in a partizan at the head of 
a ſmall and diſencumbered corps: 
but that a numerous army, clogged 
with its artillery, with above two 
thouſand waggons, ſhould in that 
time traverſe tuch a ſpace, ſhould 
paſs the Elbe, the Spree, the Neiſſe, 
the 98 and the Bober, ſive con- 
ſiderable rivers; that they ſhould 
effect all this, with one army of the 
enemy on one ſide of its flanks, 
another behind, and with a third 
in its front (the actual poſition of 
the Auſtrians in Luſatia), was an ac- 
tion reſerved for, and only to be 
expected from the King of Pruſſia. 
The attempt itſelf could have been 
juſtified only by neceſſity; and the 
neceſſity was urgent. The Ruſſians 
approached, M. Daun followed to- 
wards Sileſia; and the king could 
hardly promiſe himſelf ſucceſs but 
from a march of ſuch rapidity as 
might enable him to try his fortune 
with Gen, Laudohn, before the 
triple junction he apprehended had 
made his enemies irreſiſtible. 


But 
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But notwithſtanding the hopes 
conceived from this march, before 
the king could come to an action 
three bodies of Auſtrians had join- 
ed, Laudohn's, Daun's, and La- 
cy's; and extending themſelves 
along the Katſbach, a river which 
falls into the Oder, occupied all 
the ground from Parchwitz to Coſ- 
ſendau, a ſpace of little leſs than 
thirty Engliſh miles. But in this 
extent, their poſts were every where 
ſtrong, and their communications 
ealy, The king's camp was at Lig- 
nitz. It was in vain that for ſeveral 
days he attempted, by various de- 
vices, to detach one body of the 
enemy from the reſt, or to turn their 
flanks, and attack them at diſadvan- 
tage. The nature of the ground or 
the {kill of the oppoſite generals al- 
ways diſappointed him, 

At length M. Daun took himſelf 
the offenſive party. The advan- 
tage of his ſituation, and the ſupe- 
riority of his numbers, prevailed 
over his cautious nature to riſk 
an attack. It was therefore reſolv- 
ed, after the fituation of Lignitz 
had been well reconnoitred, all cir- 
cumſtances maturely weighed, and 
the deſign communicated to the 
other generals, to attempt the King 
of Prufſia in his camp, with the 
united ſtrength of the three armies, 
To enſure ſucceſs beyond a doubt, 
it was determined that this attempt 
ſhould be made by ſurpriſe, and 
therefore in the night. M. Daun 
remembered the bad guard which 
had been kept by the Pruſſians; and 
the advantage, which in the year 
1758 he derived from a night- at- 
tack at the battle of Hochkirchen. 

In conſequence of this plan the 
whole army, as ſoon, as it ſhould 
begin to grow dark, was to march 
from their ſeveral poſts to ſuch ſitu- 
ations as were marked out for each 


corps; they were to ſtrike their 
tents, but yet to keep up the fires 
in their camps, and to have the 
drums beat the tattoo as uſual. - 

Some time after Marſhal Daun 
had began to move, to his aſtoniſh- 
ment the patroles he had ſent out 
returned with the account, that 
they had met no out-poſts, As ſoon 
as day broke, and the army had ad- 
vanced, their apprehenſions were 
confirmed, They were diſappoint- 
ed in their deſign, there was no 
enemy in the camp; but when 
they caſt their eyes from thence, 
they could perceive at a diſtance the 
rifing of a thick ſmoke, which left 
them no room to doubt that their 
fortune was then on the point of 
decifion, by a part of their forces 
only, and that the king and Baron 
Laudohn were on that moment hot- 
ly engaged: Daun could only look 
on and wait the event. | | 

On the 13th of July the king 
was in his camp at Lignitz, when 
he received advice that the Ruſſian 
army of 24,000 men, under Count 
Czernichew, had thrown bridges 
over the Oder, at a place called Au- 
ras, and that they were to paſs the 
river on that very day, He ſuſpect- 
ed alſo, that the enemy had formed 
the deſign of a general attack. 
Troops which have been a long 
time oppoſed to each other can re- 
ciprocally gueſs at each other's de- 
ſigns; the method uſed by the ene- 
mies generals grows familiar, and 
the leaſt motion they make diſcloſes 
their deſigns. 

This is the account the Pruſſians 
gave of the means by which they 
came to a knowledge of M. Daun's 
projects. The Auſtrians attributed 
this diſcovery, not to the Pruſſian 
ſagacity, but to intelligence given 
by deſerters, | | 

| ; What- 
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which the King of Pruſſia became 
ſuſpicious of this deſign, it is cer- 
tain, that he took the moſt early, 
the moſt vigorous, and the moſt 
effective W. . to defeat it. He 


was thoroughly ſenſible of the dan- 


er he ran of being ſurrounded, if 
be continued in his poſt at Lignitz. 
Out of that very Jefig which was 
calculated for his ruin, his ge- 
nius drew a new means of ſafety. 
He ſaw at a glance, that the plan 
which the enemy had formed to 
furround him, at the ſame time, ne- 
ceflarily divided their own armies. 
And this divifion was the great ob- 
ject he had purſued ſo long, and thro? 
ſuch diſcouraging diſappointments, 
His only buſineſs was to prevent their 
reuniting in a general attack upon 
his quarters, Therefore in the very 
evening calculated for the attempt 
on his camp, he quitted it with as 
much privacy as the enemy had 


— to attack it, marched and 
oO - 


an advantageous poſt on the 
wi through which Laudohn was to 
Pa .* 


And now the deciſive hour ap- 
proached, in which he was to put 
to the riſk as great a ſtake as had 
been play'd for ſince the begin- 
ning of the war. No vulgar ad- 
vantage would ſuffice in his ſitua- 
tion, and that very ſituation in ſome 
ſort diſabled him from attaining 
a great one. After four bloody 
campaigns, and the viciſſitudes of a 
ſueceſs in all its changes exhauſting, 
his old corps was nearly annihilated. 
Thoſe who ſucceeded to their places, 
had ſcarcely ſeen the brilliant times 
of the king's fortune; and they in- 
herited neither the ſevere diſcipline, 
nor the undaunted ſpirit of the firſt 
companions of his hopes; they were 
new to ſervice, yet diſpirited with 
defeats. "The king himſelf gave 
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Whatever the means were by 


life to the whole, he alone was to 
rectify a thouſand faults, and to ſup. 
ply a thouſand deficiencies. 

The* poſt which he choſe, was 
ſach, as, whilſt it ſtopped the pro- 
greſs of Laudohn in front, if Daun 

ould attempt his rear, would, from 
the nature of the ground, lay him 
under great difficulties, This rear 
he further ſtrengthened with ſeveral 
batteries. As ſoon as his army was 
drawn up, be divided it, leaving his 
right on the ground, where it had 
been formed to obſerve Marſhal 
Daun, and to maintain that poſt ; 
whilſt with his left he turned in 
order to fa}l upon the corps under 
Laudohn. No diſpoſitions could 
have been made with a more perſect 

ill. 

Mean time Laudohn was advanc- 
ing faſt to the ſnare which had been 
laid for him. Already he had paſſed 
the Katſbach, and was moving to- 
wards Lignitz, full of the hopes of 
no ſmall ſhare in the glory of giving 
the final blow to the King of Pruſſia, 
and had advanced as far as the vil- 
lage of Pſaffendorf, when, by three 
in the morning, the day-light began 
to dawn; a thick fog that had co- 
vered all the adjoining grounds ſud- 
denly cleared up, and like the open» 
ing of a great ſcene diſcloſed at 
once the whole Pruſſian army, re- 
gularly embattled, advaptageouſly 
poſted, furniſhed with a dreadful 
{nd well-placed artillery. 

He was now come 
full upon his enemy. Wen 
It was impoſſible to recede; the ſur- 

riſe he intended was turned upon 
himſelf, But this able general, 
though ſurpriſed, © was not difor- 
dered, The beſt diſpoſitions were 
made that the time would admit; a 
ſharp and obſtinate combat began; 
which continued without giving way 
on Either ſide, until fix, Ehe King 
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river, and no further, 


of the left. 


of Pruſſia exerted himſelf with in- 
credible diligence to preſerve an 
aniform ſtrength 1n every part of his 
tine, and hazarded his own life with 
a daring, which nothing but his fi- 
tuation could excuſe from temerity. 
His cloaths were ſhot through in 
ſeveral places, his horſe was Lilted 
under him. But all theſe troubles 
and dangers were fully compenſated 
by the efforts of his troops, who 
maintained fo ſteady a fire, and 
puſhed the Auſtrians with ſo much 
ardour, that they at laſt gave ground, 
and retreated with. precipitation, 
though not without ſome order, to- 
wards the Katsbach. 

The King purſued them to this 
His advan- 
tage, as it was * w7 the moſt 
vigorous ſteps, ſo bounds were ſet 
to the ardour of improving it with 
the moſt guarded caution. He 
feared, if he purſued his ſaccefs too 
far, it might disjoin the part of 
the army engaged from that which 
he had left to obſerve M. Daun; 
and -perhaps give that general an 
opportunity of taking a ſevere re- 
venge on the right, for the ſucceſſes 

otwithſtanding this 
reſerve of the King, a reſerve, the 
want of which was formerly the on- 
ly failing in his military eharaQter, 
but which his misfortunes had now 
perfectly taught him, notwithftand- 
ing, I ſay, he did not puſh his good 
fortune againſt Baron Laudohn to 
the utmoſt, the victory was complete, 
glorious, and adorned with all the 
trophies, By their own confeſſion, 
the Auſtrians loſt upwards of 6009 
men, killed, wounded, and priſoners. 
The Pruſſians made it amount, and 
not without probability, to 10,000. 
Among the prifoners, were two ge- 
nerals, and 84 officers ; 82 pieces 
of cannon, and 23 pair of colours 
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were taken. On the fide of the con- 
querors, five hundred were killed, 
and 1200 wounded. 

With regard to Sileſia, the victory 
near Lignitz produced ſome moſt 
immediate, and moſt uſeful effects. 
Although M. Daun, not diſpirited 
with his late miſad venture, and only 
folicitous to repair his loſs, had 
detached a ftrong corps under 
Prince Lowenſtein and Gen. Beck 
to ſtrengthen the Ruſſians and en- 
courage them to advance, Count 
Czernichew was ſo intimidated with 
the late defeat of the Auſtrians, 
that he repaſſed the Oder by the 
ſame bridges on which he had lately 
croſfed it. : 

Thus one great end of the King 
of Pruſſia's march was obtained. He 
revented the dreaded junction of 
thoſe two powers. In the other 
part of his deſign, he did not fo 
perfectly ſucceed. M. Paun, fince 
the action of Pſaffendorff, could in- 
deed make no progreſs in Sileſia; 
but on the other hand, the King 
was not able entirely to drive him 
out of that province. The Auſtrians, 
even after their defeat far fuperior 
to the King, had been beſides 
largely remforced. The empreſs 
exerted all her power, to remove 
the ill effect this late check might 
have had on the reputation of her 
arms: at the fame time that ſhe 
augmented her troops, ſhe com- 
forted and encouraged Baron Lau- 
dohn, and by a very generous and 

283 letter let him fee, that 

e was not a ſovereign, in whoſe 
mind a late misfortune cancels the 
memory of paſt ſervices. In the 

Fr which this letter beſtowed on 

audohn, ſeveral were of opinion, 
was couched an indirect cenſure 
the conduct of Count Daun, the 

flowneſs of whoſe temper fo il 
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agreed with the ardour of her am- 
bition, and with thoſe great hopes, 
which the number of her forces, and 
the ſtrength of her alliance, had en- 
couraged her to entertain. | 

The king after this victory joined 
his brother Prince Henry at New- 
marcke. One part of that prince's 
army under Gen. Goltze had paſſed 
the Oder to obſerve the Ruſſians, 
who, ſince the repaſſing that river, 
ſeemed to direct their motions north- 
ward. The king being ſtrengthened 
by this junction, and having his 
communication with Breſlau clear, 
marched againſt Daun, who had 
begun to form the blockade of 
Schneidaics, fell upon a corps under 
General Beck, — two battalions 
of Croats priſoners, diſperſed ſeveral 


ſquadrons, and by this lively affair 


obliged the enemy's grand army to 
raiſe the blockade, and, by a pre- 
ci pitate retreat, to take refuge in 
the mountains of Landſhut. 

Whilſt his majeſty was thus ex- 
erting the moſt heroic efforts in de- 
fence of Sileſia; Gen. Hulſen, who 
commanded for him in Saxony, ſe- 
conded his endeavours in that quar- 
ter with uncammon bravery and 
ſucceſs, The army of the empire 
had formed a deſign of cutting him 
off from Torgau. To fruſtrate their 
Intentions, that general quitted his 
camp at Meiſſen, and marched to 
Strehla, The enemy divided into 
two bodies; one attacked an advan- 
ced poſt about a cannon-ſhot from 
his camp upon every fide, with the 
greateſt fury from day-break to ſix 
20 Aue. in the morning, whilſt an- 

8. other corps was ſo placed 
as to keep his camp in awe, and 
to prevent his attempting any thing 


for the relief of the advanced poſt, 


Gen. Hulſen ſaw that unleſs hecould 
ſpeedily do ſomething for its ſuc- 


cour, that body muſt inevitably pe. 
riſh. He therefore, in this exigency, 
gave orders to his cavalry to make 
a circuit round an height, and to 
charge if poſlible the enemies flank. 
This order, was executed with the 
utmoſt promptitude and ſpirit. The 
Imperialiſts were charged on their 
flank ; their battalions and horſe 
were thrown upon one another in 
confuſion, and 41 officers and 1200 
men were made priſoners, The 


loſs of the Praflians was inconſider- 


able. General Hulſen, by this ad- 
vantage, was enabled to encamp 
under 'Torgau, while he retreated 
through an apprehenſion, as the 
grand army of the Imperialiſts was 
coming up, that he might be cut 
off from his communication with 
the Elbe. This retreat made the 
Auſtrians magnify the affair into a 
victory on their ſide; but the cir- 
cumftances render the Pruſſian ac- 
count much more probable. 
Fortune ſeemed once more to 
have ſmiled, after a long interval of 
goon, on the King of Pruſſia's af- 
airs; and the reputation of his 
arms began to revive. But the vic- 


tories he obtained, though glorious, 


were deciſive of little more than 
the field upon which they were 
fought. They were far from hav- 
ing lowered the power of the ene- 
my to an equality with his. And 


the movements he 'made to gain 


thoſe advantages, and to protect 
one part of his dominions, neceſ- 
ſarily expoſed the reſt. The ene- 
my was able to detach without end; 
and whilſt bodies of Ruſſians tra- 
verſed the Lower Sileſia, ſeveral 
corps of Auſtrians ſcoured Luſatia; 
and thus together they broke off all 
regular communication between the 
king's army and his hereditary do- 
minions, and of courſe between —"_ 
an 
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and his general Hulſen, who with 
very unequal forces was ſtruggling 
to ſecure Saxony; a country in 
which there are towns indeed forti- 
fied ; but fortified for the greater 

art in ſuch a manner as to be little 
more than ſnares for increaſing the 
number of priſoners, by betraying 
defenceleſs garriſons into the hands 
of an enemy ſuperior in the field. 

In this ſituation, the king is ſaid 
to have wrote a letter to the cele- 
brated * Marquis d' Argens, very 

athetic, and ver 99 of 
bis condition, and of his frame of 
mind under thoſe preſſures. This let- 
ter is ſaid to have been intercepted 
by a Ruſſian detachment, and induſ- 
triouſly ſpread about in order to diſ- 
pirit his friends. On that account 
ſome have ſuſpected its authenticity. 
But the letter is ſurely highly con- 
ſonant to his circumſtances, and ſuf- 
ficiently agreeable to his general 
manner of writing: ſo that we do 
not think ourſelves diſpenſed with 
inſerting it in this place. 


«« Formerly, my dear Marquis, 
the affair of the 15th of Auguſt 
would have decided a campaign. 
At preſent that action is no more 
than a ſcratch; a great battle muſt 
determine our fate, We ſhall have 
one, according to all appearances, 
very ſoon, and then, if the event is 
favourable to us, we may rejoice. 
It required many ſtratagems and 
much addreſs to bring things to this 
paſs. Don't talk to me of danger; 
the laſt action coſt me only a ſuit of 
cloaths and a horſe, 'This is buying 
victory very cheap. 


1760, 131 


I have not had the letter which 
ou mention. We are in a manner 

locked up, in regard to corre- 
ſpondence, by the Ruſſians on one 
ſide the Oder, and by the Auſtrians 
on the other. A ſmall ſkirmiſh was 
neceſſary to clear the way for Coc- 
ceiit; I hope that he will deliver 
you my letter; I never was, in the 
courſe of my life, in a more embar- 


raſſing ſituation than in this cam- 


paign. Believe me, nothing leſs 
than a miracle is ſtill neceſſary to 
extricate me from the difficalties 
that I foreſee. I ſhall certainly do 
my duty when occaſion offers; but, 
my dear Marquis, always remember 
that I pretend not to command for- 
tune, and that I am obliged, in 
my projects, to leave too much to 
chance, for want of being able to 
form any more ſolid. I have the 
labours of a Hercules to undergo, 
at a time of life when my ſtrength 
fails me, my. infirmities increale, 
and, to ſpeak the truth, when hope, 
the only conſolation of the un- 
happy, begins to deſert me, You 
are not ſuthciently acquainted with 
the circumſtances of affairs to have 
a clear idea of all the dangers which 
threaten the ſtate; I know, but 
conceal them ; I keep all my fears 
to myſelf, and only communicate to 
the public my hopes, or the little 
good news that I can acquaint them 
with. If the blow that I meditate 
ſucceeds, then, my dear Marquis, 
it will be time enough to expreſs 
our joy: but till then, let us not 
flatter ourſelves, for fear ſome un- 
expected bad news ſhould deject us 
too much. 


* Author of the Jewiſh Spy, &c. and now reſident at Berlin, 
+ The aid-de-camp, Who was charged with this letter, and who came to 
England with, the news of the above-mentioned action. In our papers, it is 


tranflated Stage-coach, from the ſimilitude, probably, of the word Cocher. 
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I lead here the life of a military 


monk, I have much to think of 
about my affairs, and the reſt of m 
time I devote to literature, whic 
is my conſolation, as it was of the 
conſul, the father of his country 


and of eloquence. I know not if I 


ſhall ſurvive this war, but I am de- 
termined, in caſe it ſhould happen, 
to paſs the reſt of my days in retire- 
ment, in the boſom of philoſophy, 
and friendſhip. 

When our correſpondence ſhall 
be more open, you'll oblige me by 
writing more frequently. I know 
not where we ſhall have our winter- 
quarters. My houſes at Breſlau 
were deſtroyed by the bombard- 
ment. Our enemies envy us every 
thing, even day-light and the air 
that we breathe. They muſt how- 
ever leave us ſome place, and if it 


REGISTER 
is ſafe, it will be a treat to receive 
you there. 

Well, my dear Marquis, what ly 
become of the peace with France! 
Your nation, you ſee; is more blind, 
than you imagined. Thoſe fools 
loſe Canada, and Pondicherry, to 
ju the queen and the Czaring, 

eaven grant that Prince Ferdi. 
nand may well reward them for 
their zeal; The officers, innocent 
of thefe evils, and the ſoldiers, will 
be made the victims, and the il- 
laſtrious offenders will ſuffer no- 
thing. | 

Theſe are the ſubjects which offer 
themſelves to me. I was in a writ- 
ing vein, but I ſee that I muſt con- 
clude, left I ſhould tire you, and 
negle& my own buſineſs. Adieu, 
my deareſt Marquis. embrace 
you, Sc.“ “ 


Ci 


CHAP. VII. 


tuation of the French and Engliſh armies. Hereditary Prince ſurpriſes a 
body of French in Zierenberg. Gen. Bulow takes Marpurg. Defeated by 
Mon}. Stanville. Gen. Wangenheim paſſes and is obliged to repaſs the 
Wejer. French retire from Mulhauſen to Caſſel. Hereditary Prince 


marches to the Rhine, paſſes that river, Cleves taken. Weiſel beſieged. 
Engliſh expedition. M.Caftries forms an army on the Rhine. Battle of 
Campen. Allies defeated. Hereditary Prince repaſſes the Rhine. Siege 
of Weſjel raiſed. Death and eulogium of George Il. Acceſſion of 
George III. and his re/olution of ſupporting his Allies. 


W leave the King of Pruſſia to 
theſe thoughts, in order to 
return to the atmies on the Weſer. 
Pr. Ferdinand was not-miſtaken, in 
imagining that Gottingen would 
provethe utmoſt bound of the French 


progreſs into Hanover, After they 
had ſecured that place with a ſtron 
rriſon, the grand army of M. 
roglio moved towards the reſerve 
which had been defeated, and pitch- 
ed his camp at Dierenberg, a place 


* To authenticate the above, it may be proper to add, 1. That this letter was 
ſhown at Bath and London by M. Cocceii himſelf. And, 2. That the copy here 
printed was ſent to the tranſlator by a friend at Madgeburgh belonging to the 


court, 


1 


within 
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(ichin a {mall diſtance of the allies, 
who ever ſince the battle continued 
to occupy Warbourg, the Dymel 
running between the two armies. 
In this ſituation they Continued for 


= about a month. | I. 2 
15 The Hereditary Prince, who was 
di. erer in motion, and continually 


hovering now on one fide, now on 
the other of the French camp, in 
one of his excurſtons had perceived 
that the French, according to their 
uſual negligence, were not very 
exact in their out-poſts and patroles. 
He had alſo received intelligence, 
that they had thrown a corps of 
horſe and foot, conſiſting of ſome- 
thing more than two thouſand men, 
into the town of Zierenberg, a 
place ſurrounded with ſame dama- 
ged walls. 

From theſe lights, he reſolved 
upon the ſurpriſe of this body, and 
accordingly made his diſpoſitions ſor 
this bold attempt, in the manner 
following. Firſt, he ordered a body 
of his light troops to turh the town 
of Zierenberg, and to take poſt 
between it and Dierenberg, in or- 
der to intercept any that ſhould at- 
tempt paſſing to the camp of the 
enemy, Next he poſted at proper 
diſtances eight ſquadrons of dra- 
gross, two battalions of grena- 

ters, and one regiment of foot, 
on the road between his own camp 
and the place which was to be at- 
tacked, with a view to cover his 
retreat, in caſe he ſhould be re- 
pulſed and purſued. With the 
reſt of his foot, conſiſting for the 
greater part of Engliſh; he matched 
with the utmoſt caution and dili- 
geace towards the town. 1 

a When the had ar- 
5th Sept. rived wer rig Se miles, 
they divided into three bodies, 

Vor, Hl: 
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which took three different routes, 
by which the place was completely 
ſurrounded, At eight in the even- 
ing they ſet out from Warbourg; 
and came before this place at two 


the following morning. Notwith- 
ſtanding the precautions taken, 
the trampling of the troops over 
the gardens gave the alarm to a 
guard of the enemies dragoons, 
who immediately Began to fire, 
Strict orders had been given to 
proceed with as little alarm as poi- 
ſible, and reſerve their ſire; and 
ſuch was the deliberate courage, 
ſuch the perfect diſcipline of the 
Engliſh grenadiers, that they ſuſ- 
tained this fire, puſhed on with bay- 
onets, drove back the enemies pic- 
quets, killed the guard at the gate, 
and entered the town along with the 
fugitives, without the leaſt noiſe, 
harry, or confuſion. Never was 
ſurpriſe more complete. 

The column of the Engliſh gre- 
nadiers having forced the pate, ad- 
vaticed regularly with their bayonets 
fixed, and without firing a muſquet, 
by the two ſtreets that led to the 
church-yard, (which, _ the only 
open part of the town, ſerved the 
French as a place of arms,) killing 
or taking a great number of thote 
who ran from the houſes towards 
this rendezvous ; and thus they ad- 
vanced with the greateſt order and 
the moſt profound filence, until 
they reached the church-yard: The 
night was ſo dark that they formed 
by the fide of the French, who for 
a while took them to be their own 
picquets that had aſſembled; but 
they were ſoon undeceived ; a fierce 
encounter with bayonets enſued, in 
which the French were quickly ob- 
liged to give way. 

Two regimentsof theenemies dra- 

* goons 
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goons endeavoured to fly to the gate 
that led to their camp; but they found 
it occupied 1 grenadiers, who 
drove them back with their bay- 
onets; forced from hence, they fled 
to another gate; there they were re- 

ulſed with a ſharp fire of ſmall arms. 

hen they were compelled to 9 
rate; and flying at random as for- 
tune and the night directed, made 
their eſcape at the ſeveral breaches 
of the ot. The Prince was maſter 
of the place in about an hour; but 
the nearneſsof the French camp and 
the approach of day prevented as 
long a continuance in the place as he 
wiſhed for reaping the full fruits of 
his victory; therefore about three 
o'ctock he began his retreat, carry- 
ing off 2 pieces of cannon, 36 of- 
ficers, and between 4 and 500 pri- 
vate men. The ſlaughter alſo of the 
enemy was conſiderable. The Prince 
reached his camp without the leaſt 
moleſtation in his retreat. 

If we conſider the difficulty of 
this attempt, very few have been 
bolder ; if we examine the diſpoſi- 
tion, none could be conducted with 
greater wiſdom ; if we attend to 
the behaviour of the troops, we 
ſhall no where find an example of 
more exact obedience, diſcipline, 
and courage. To attack ſo large a 
body of the enemy, ſo ſtrongly 
poſted, - within a little league of 
their grand camp, to march ſo far 
in that critical ſituation, and in a 


very dark night to divide into ſo 


many parts, yet to act with ſo much 
order, and ſo entire a concert, was 
certainly an exploit of the very firſt 
rank; and though not of any great 
importance in its conſequences, is ſo 
admirable in its conduct and exe- 
cution, that it well deſerves to be 
told at the length we have given it. 
This added greatly to the reputa- 


ral noble inſtances that night of thei 


the two armies, which for a time 


for the relief of Gottingen or Cal. 


Hanover had been checked; but 


impoſſible to prevent their making 


tion of the Britiſh ſoldiers as troog, 
and no leſs to their honour as mes 
by the humanity they ſhewed to they 
priſoners, and the generous ſent. 
ments of the common ſort with x. 
gard to money; as there were ſeye, 


refuſing to take any thing from thei 

priſoners who had offered them their 

purſes. They loſt but ten men, 
From this time the operations gf 


ſeemed to languiſh, were renewet 
with freſh vigour. Prince Ferdinand 
perceived, that whilſt the French Ws. 
communication with the Rhine and 
with Prankfort on the Maine con- 
tinued open, it muſt prove to lit re 
purpoſe to attempt any thing either 


ſel. Their progreſs indecd into m 


whilſt ever they continued in ſo ad. 
vanced a poſition, , it was evident 


very ruinous inroads into that coun- 
try, To force them to a battle 
againſt their inclination, would he 
difficult, and the attempt itſelf dan- 
gerous. There remained but one 
method, which was to make ſte⸗ 
vent and ſtrong detachments into 
the ſouthern parts of Heſſe and 
Wetteravia, and thus render preca- 
rious the French communication 
with the Rhine and Maine, from 
whence they drew the greateſt part 
of their ſupplies of all kinds, 
With this intention, he detached 
General Bulow at the head of a 
ſtrong corps, who puſhed. forward 
toward Marpurg, ſurpriſed the town, 
deftroyed the French ovens, with {e- 
veral hundred waggons of flour, and 
carried off a conſiderable quantity of 
cloathing and military ſtores, In the 
mean time, his light troops ſcoured 


the country in ſuch a MARIE ah 
or 


op, 

mer, ora while anſwered the great end 
thai the expedition in breaking the 
ent rench communication with Frank- 
d fe. ort. Proceeding on this plan he 
leve. ade a further movement towards 
their 'rankenau, which, at length, ne- 
their eſſitated the French General Stain- 
their ille, who commanded in thoſe 
. parts, to quit his poſition, and en- 
ns of geavour to ſtop the progreſs of this 
time detachment. He came up 
wel BW 3: Sept. „ith their rear as they 
a” ere paſſing the river Oreke, and 
enc 


falling upon them at this diſadvan- 
tage with ſuperior numbers and 
great fury, he entirely routed the 
rear ; and took ſome men and a very 
great number of horſes. 

It was to be apprehended that he 
might have purſued this ur oro, bn 
to the entire ruin of M. Bulow's 
tachment, if the Hereditary prince 


and 
con. 
little 
ither 
Cal. 
into 


but 


miles had not arrived time enough 
to ſupport im. On the Prince's 


attle arrival M. Stainville fell back, and 
i be took poſſeſſion of a ſtrong poſt in 
lan- which it was in vain to attack him. 
one Whilſt theſe meaſures were tak - 
ſte· ¶ ing with mixed ſucceſs for diſquiet- 
Into mg the French, and interrupting 
and their communication to the ſouth- 
ECa- ward of their quarters, like move- 
tion ments were made to the northward, 
rom to oblige them, if poſſible, to relin- 
part quiſh their hold on Gottingen. But 

General Wangenheim,who with that 
* deſign had eroſſed the Weſer, and in 
f a 


the beginning had proceeded with 
no ſmall expectations; at length 
received a ſevere check, 


wn, Se 

fe- '9- Sept. which forced him to re- 
and paſs the river with ſome precipi- 
y of tation, However theſe frequent de. 
os tachments anſwered ſo well the end 
re 


of haraſſing the French, that on 
the 2oth they retired from Immen- 
hauſen, and fell back upon Caſſel, 
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by a forced march of five German- 
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where they began to entrench them- 
ſelves. Prince Ferdinand followed 
them cloſe; and the better to obſerve 
their motions, fixed his quarters as 
near as he could to thoſe of the enemy. 
But whilſt the grand armies thus 
watched each other, the eyes of 
Europe were drawn to a different 
quarter, by a movement equally 
aſtoniſhing for its rapidity and my- 
ſterious for its deſign. The Heredi- 
fary Prince of Brunſwick, whom we 
have ſeen but a few days before in 
the furtheſt part of Heſſe, ſuddenly 
appeared on the frontiers of the 
nited Provinces, with an army of 
twenty battalions and ten ſquadrons. 
One detachment of his troops which 
had proceeded on the fide of Duſſel- 
dorp, paſſes the Rhine above Roe- 
root ; another which had marched 
through Munſter paſſes it nearly 
about the ſame time, but a great 
diſtance below, at Rhees ; thefe two 
detachments move to meet each 
other, and as they proceed, ſeize all 
the French poſts along the Rhine: 
the enemy's guards are every where 
taken or abandon their redoubts. 
This puts into their poſſeſſion a 
number of boars, by which they 
are enabled to tranſport all the reſt 
of the troops which are intended to 
act upon the left of the Rhine. Then 
they proceed without delay or oppo- 
ſition directly to Cleves; 4 OR. 
the garriſon takes refuge 3 r 
in the caſtle, which is vigorouſly 
attacked, and in three days ſurren- 
ders 500 men priſoners of war, 
Whilſt this was performed by one 
body, another had laid fiege to 
Weſel, and battered the place with 
fo much fury, that the reduction of 
it appeared cenain; and with it 
the entire poſſeſſion of the Lower 
Rhine almoſt from Dulleldorp to 

Cleves. : 
d 2 The 
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The ſecrecy, and the rapidity of 
the march, together with the vigour 
of the ſubſequent operations, were 
ſuch as might be expected from the 
character of the Hereditary Prince; 
but on what deſign this rapid march 
was made, and theſe vigorous ſteps 
taken at that particular time, gave 
room for a great deal of reaſoning, 


During a good part of the ſummer, 


very great preparations had been 
made in England for a conjunct ex- 
pedition; a powerful fleet was in 
readineſs; and they had embarked 
a large train of field and battering 
artillery, a conſiderable body of foot, 
and a regiment of light horſe. 

As this armament was ſuppoſed in 
readineſs to ſail about the time of the 

- Hereditary Prince's march to the 
Rhine, conjecture united theſe two 
deſigns together, and ſuppoſed the 
fleet at Portſmouth and the army in 
Weſtphalia, were to act on the ſame 
plan. On this ſuppoſition it was 
en, og that the ſtorm would pro- 

ably fall on the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands; and that Oſtend, which the 
Empreſs ſo unpolitically for herſelf, 
and fo ungratefully to her former 
friends, had given into the hands of 
France, would be the firſt object of 
thoſe forces which were to unite 
from ſuch a diſtance. 

This deſign of the expedition 
from Portſmouth has, we under- 
ſtand, been formally diſavowed. 
Whether in ſtrictneſs, not being a 
principal in the war with her impe- 
rial majeſty, England ought to have 
made ſuch an attempt, though 
Oſtend was defended by a French 
garriſon, we ſhall not take upon us 
to determine ; but without the aid 
of ſuch conſiderations it is evident 
there were ſufficient objections to 
it from the ſide of mere prudence. 
Almoſt inſuperable difficulties oc- 


curred in ſuch a ſcheme; and i 
would ſcarcely appear to moſt men 
adviſeable to add a Flemiſh to out 
German war. 

But we think it poſſible to gin 
ſome reaſonable account of the ex. 
pedition of the Hereditary Prince, 
independent of any connection with 
the Britiſh armament. For a con- 
ſiderable time the French had ſeem. 
ed reſolved to reſume their former 
plan of an army on the Lower 
Rhine; ſuch motions were made az 
ſtrongly indicated that this deſign 
would ſhortly be put in execution; 
and the allied army had every thing 
to fear from it, For as the French 
were checked from proceeding to 
the complete conqueſt of the elec. 
torate by the allied army on the 
Dymel, if this army ſhould itſelf be 
ſo checked, by one of the enemy 
advancing from the Lower Rhine, 
there would be then nothing to hin- 
der M. Broglio from ſending forward 
ſo ſtrong a reſerve as might finally 
reduce Hanover, Tn theſe circum- 
ſtances nothing but a very deciſive 
victory, could poſlibly ſave the allied 
army, thus ſurrounded and deprived 
of its ſubſiſtence, from periſhing in 
the moſt miſerable, or ſurrendering 
in the moſt ſhameful manner. 

There was one ftep only which 
might with certainty prevent this 
deſign, and even in ſome meaſure 
turn it upon the enemy ; the taking 
Cleves and Weſel into the hands 
of the allies, This would not 
only defeat the ſcheme of the French 
for acting upon the Lower Rhine, 
but greatly embarraſs their opera- 
tions in every other quarter, - Even 
the attempt, though it ſhould not 
be attended with ſucceſs, would 
neceſſarily draw the attention. of 
the French that way, and thus fave 
Hanover at lealt for one W 


— 
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is alone had been a ſufficient 
reaſon for the march, But had 
the Britiſh armament at the ſame 
time been intended for ſome part 
of the coaſt of France, or had Eng- 
land politically kept up ſuch a ru- 
mour, when ſhe had in reality a 
more remote obje for her arma- 
ment; in either of theſe caſes it 
would undoubtedly have co-opera- 
ted with the Hereditary Prince's de- 
figns, by detaining a greater body 
Jof the French troops at home to de- 
fend their own coaſts, | 
We do not pretend to penetrate 
into all the motives. But it is evi- 
dent that in the German enterpriſe 
every thing depended on the celerity 
ef the operations. The ſiege of 
Weſel was carried on with great 
vigour, by that part of the Prince's 
army which was on the right of the 
Rhine, whilſt the Prince covered it 
on the left. But before the enemy 
could diſturb him, nature declared 
againſt his ſucceſs by the fall of 
immenſe rains, which ſwelled the 
Rhine and Lippe to ſuch a de- 
oree as greatly interrupted the pro- 
oreſs of the ſiege, having rendered 
the roads of Weſtphalia impaſlable, 
and therefore prevented the arrival 
of the reinforcements which were 
intended to puſh the fiege with the 
greater effect. Theſe rains alſo 
made it very difiicult for the Prince 
to preſerve his communication with 
the beſiegers, which however he 
made a ſhift to keep, open by one 
bridze above, and another below 
the town, 

In the mean time, the French, 
with all the expedition they could 
uſe, had collected an army under M. 
de Caſtries, of thirty battalions and 
thirty-eight ſquadrons, partly from 


the Low Countries. 'This body 
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the great army in Heſſe, partly from 


advanced as far as Rheinherg, and 


137 


after a ſtrenuous reſiſtance drove out 
a detachment of the allies which had 
been poſted there. From thence 
they marched by their left, and 
encamped behind the convent of 
Campen. The Hereditary Prince 
now ſaw at the ſame time the ſea- 
fon, and a ſuperior army acting 
againſt him; to fight this enemy, 
fully prepared to receive him, with 
the troops which he could ſpare from 
the ſiege, might be a deſperate at- 
tempt. To break up the ſiege 
would have of itſelf anſwered the 
intention of the enemies march. 
There was no medium but a ſur— 
priſe ; which was reſolved, and all 
the diſpofitions for it made with the 
judgment by which the great prince 
who commanded 1s dittinguiſhed 
upon ſuch difficult occaſions. This 
attempt became the more ncceſla- 
ry, and the leſs time was to be loſt 
in making it, as intelligence had 
been received that the French ar- 
my was ſhortly to be augmented 
by powerful reinforcements. The 
Prince began his march at ten in 
the evening. 

To reach the enemies camp, it was 
neceſſary to diſlodge Fiſcher's corps 
of irregulars, who had occupied the 
convent of 42 in their front. 
This produced ſome ſhot, 8 

and this ſhot alarmed the 16th OR, 
whole French army, which imme- 
diately got under arms, and poſted 
— in a wood. The allied 
troops puſhed forward, twice repul- 
ſed the French, and with the moſt 
noble perſeverance reiterated their 
attacks on the wood, and kept up a 
terrible and well · ſupplied fire for ſix- 
teen hours without intermiſſion, that 
is, from ſive in the morning to the 
ſame evening at nine. There have 
been few examples of ſo obſtinate 


a a combat. But at length finding night 


approach, the troops haraſſed, their 
d ally. 
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ammunition ſpent, and all hopes loſe a ſmaller number than 265 kill, 
vain of diſlodging a ſuperior enemy ed, and 870 wounded, which is the 
from an advantageous poſt, the He- whole of their loſs in all the encoug. 
reditary Prince having had an horſe ters of this campaign ? It is true, 
killed under him, and being him- the life of a man is a ſacred thing, 
lelf wounded, was with regret com- and of value to his country. But in 
pelled to retire. Eleven hundred ſome. circumſtances it is ridiculou 
and ſeventy of the allies were killed for a nation to think of ſparing even 
and wounded in this bloody action; 


about zo were made priſoners. 
The lois of the French was far 
greater; but they had the field. 

On this occaſion the Engliſh na- 
tion regretted the loſs of one of its 
molt (ſhining ornaments in the death 
of Lord Downe, who Whilſt his 

ratetul ſovereign was deſtining 
Fi to higher honours, received a 
mortal weuud in this battle. He 
was a perſon of free and pleaſure. 
able life; but of an excellent un- 
derſtanding, amiable manners, and 
the moſt intrepid courage. In the 
beginning of this war he had a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in rouſing a martial 
ſpirit amongſt the young people of 
rank in England, and having long 
ſhewed them by a gallant example 
how to fight, he at laſt, by a melan- 
choly one, ſhewed them how to die 
for their country. 
As the Britiſh troops had been the 
greatelt ſufferers in this as well as in 
moſt other actions of the campaign, 
great murmurs were raiſed againſt 
the commander of the allied army, 
as if upon all occaſions, even the molt 
trivial, he had wantonly expoſed 
the lives of the Britiſh, in order to 
preſerve thoſe of the German ſoldi- 
ery. Some carried this complaint to 
a ridiculous length. But could it 


with reaſon have been expected, 
that where 25,000 Engliſh had ſerv- 
ed for a whole campaign, were en- 
aged in five ſharp encounters, 
ſome of them a ſort of pitched 
battles), in all which they acquired 
the whole glory, that they ſhould 


a greater effuſion of blood to acquire 
reputation to their arms, and expe. 
rience to the troops and the officer. 
The Engliſh deſired the poſt of 
honour with equal ſpirit and wif. 
dom, they were entitled to it, they 
had it, and they purchaſed it more 
cheaply, than on the whole might 
have been expected. Neither waz 
their blood laviſhed on every trivial 
occaſion, as had been falſely fug. 
geſted. The only affairs in which 
they ſuffered any thing worth no- 
tice, were thoſe of Warbourg and 
Campen; both actions of the high. 
eſt conſequence. 
After the diſappointment and loſs 
the Hereditary Prince had ſuffered 
in the late engagement, he was ſen- 
ſible that a ſiege could no longer 
be carried on with any proſpect of 
ſucceſs, in ſight of an army ſo much 
ſuperior; the Rhine every day 
ſwelled morg and more, and his 
communication with the troops be- 
fore Weſel became every hour more 
difficult. Beſides, as the whole 
country was by this time overflowed, 
his men muſt have been expoſed to 
the greateſt hardſhips and the moſt 
fatal diſtempers. Theſe conſidera- 
tions determined him to repaſs the 
Rhine without delay. Notwith- 
ſtanding the extreme nearneſs of the 
French army, the late repulſe the 
Prince had met, and the great ſwell 
of the waters, ſuch was the impreſ- 
hon he had left on the enemy, 
and the excellence of his diſpo- 
ſitions, that they did not even at- 
tempt to diſtreſs his rear; and he 
5 paſſed 


T winter - quarters. 
Wever happened after this was not 


noleſtation, not only under the eye, 
but as it were within the graſp of a 
uperior French army. 

From this the operations of the 
xrmies became gradually more lan- 
uid; for as nothing decifive hap- 
pened on either ſide during the 
rhole campaign, it was impoſſible 
o think at this advanced ſeaſon 


Jof undertaking any very ſignal 


enterpriſe; as if by common con- 
ſent they began to move towards 
So that what- 


connected with the general plan 
of the campaign; and were the 
ſudden acts of detached parties 
who attempted ſome advantages of 
ſurpriſe. Of theſe we ſhall take 
{ome notice before we conclude, 
but we paſs them by at preſent; 
the attention of all men being at 
this time more engaged by an 
event of the greateſt importance, 
and which many were of opinion 
would make no ſmall change in 
the nature of the war, and above 
all in the general ſyſtem of pa- 
cification. This was the death of 
George II. King of Great Britain. 
He died ſuddenly in his palace 
at Kenſington, in the 77th year of 
his age and 33d of his reign. The 
immediate cauſe of his death was 
the rupture of the ſubſtance of the 
right ventricle of his heart, by which 
the Circulation was - topped in an 
inſtant, This was preceded by no 
ſort of apparent illneſs. His ma- 
jeſy enjoyed an uncommon degree 
of health and ſtrength for that age; 
but it was believed that he had 
luffered, by expoſing himſelf too 
much to the cold, in reviewing 
ſome troops that were to he em- 
barked for the expedition. He had 
been extremely folicitous about the 


* 
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fortune of this expedition. He had 


been no leſs anxious for the fate of 
the enterpriſe under the Hereditary 
Prince, an account of the 111 ſacceſs 
of which he had received, though it 
was not at that time made public. 
This was believed to have touched 
him deeply, and to have been one 


of the cauſes of a death ſo afflicting 


to all his people. 

When future hiſtorians come to 
ſpeak of his late Majeſty, they will 
find both in his fortune and his 
virtue, abundant matter for juſt and 
unſuſpeted panegyric. None of 
his predeceſſors in the throne of 
England lived to ſo great an age; 
few of them enjoyed ſo long a reign. 
And this long courſe was diſtin- 
guiſhed by circumſtances of peculiar 


felicity, whether we confider him in 


the public or the private character. 
His ſabje&s, allowing for one ſhort 
and as it were momentary cloud, en- 
joyed perpetual peace at home, and 
abroad on many occaſions acquired 
great glory. There was to the laſt 
a conſiderable increaſe in their 
agriculture, their commerce, and 
their manufactures, which were 
daily improving under the internal 
tranquillityt hey enjoyed, and the 
wiſe regulations that were made in 
every ſeſſion of his parliaments. B 

a wonderful happineſs, he left theſe 
improvements no way checked, but 
rather forwarded, in one of the 
moſt general and waſteful wars that 


' has raged in the world for many 


centuries, 
He lived entirely to extinguiſh 
arty, and the ſpirit of party, in his 
E it was not till the cloſe 
of his reign, that his family might 
have been conſidered as firmly and 
immoveably ſeated on the throne; 


but he, having baffled all the pri- 


vate machinations of his enemies 
d 4 6 policy, 
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policy, ſubdued at length the ut- 
moſt effort of their force: and tho?, 
on that menacing occaſion, he ex- 
perienced in the fulleſt meaſure the 
affection of his people, yet the 
completion of this great ſervice to 
his family, he owed ſolely to the ca- 
pacity and bravery of his own ſon. 
He lived with his queen in that 
kind of harmony and confidence, 
that is ſeen between the beſt ſuited 
couples in private liſe. He had 
a numerous iſſue, in which he had 
ee cauſe of ſatisfaction, and very 
ittle of diſquiet, but what was the 
almoſt neceſſary conſequence of a 
life protracted to a late period. He 
ſurvived ſeveral of his children. He 
had the ſatisſaction to ſee in his ſuc- 
ceſſor, what is very rare, the moſt 
affectionate obedience, the moſt 
dutiful acquieſcence in his will; 
and what is no leſs rare, contrary to 
the fortune of moſt old kings, he 
never poſſeſſed more perfectly the 
love of bis ſubjects than in the laſt 
years of his life. And he died at the 
very point of time when the terror of 
his arms, the power of his kingdoms, 
and the wiſdom of his government, 
were all raiſed to NS as high a 
pitch as they could poſſibly arrive at; 
they were indeed at that height of 
proſperity and glory, as never had 
been exceeded in the reign of the 
inoſt fortunate of his predeceſſors. 
His parts were not lively or bril- 
liant ; but the whole of his conduct 
demonſtrates that he had a judg- 
ment both ſolid and comprehenſive. 
He underſtood the intereſts of the 
other ſovereigns of Europe; and 
was particularly {killed in all the re- 
celies of that political labyrinth, the 
ſyſtem of Germany ; of the liber- 
ties of which he was through his 
whole life a moſt zealous aflertor. 
In the year 1741, he took up arms, 
and even riſked his own perſon, 
5 . 
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when, by the projected diſmember. 
ment of the . of Auſtria, they 
were in danger of falling a ſacrifice 


to a French faction. He afterwards 


reſiſted with equal firmneſs that very 


houſe of Auſtria, which he had ex- 


18 his life to defend, when the 
iberties of the empire were threat- 
ened from that quarter. 

The acquiſitions of his father 
were by him confirmed, improved, 
and enlarged. He was enabled by 
his oeconomy always to keep up a 
conſiderable body of troops in Ha- 
nover ; by which means, when the 
war broke out, there was a diſci- 
plined force ready to oppoſe the 
common enemy; and we do not 
hazard any thing in aſſerting, that 
if it had not been for the prudent 
foreſight of that meaſure, the army 
which has fince been formed, and 
the great things which have fince 
been done, could never have had 
exiſtence, So that if we only exa- 
mine what he has done in Germa- 
ny, when we reflect what enemies 
ſecret ard declared he had at dif- 
ferent times to manage and to fight 
in that country, he muſt in every 
fair judgment be allowed the great- 
eſt prince of his family. 

He was in his temper ſudden and 
violent; but this, though it influ- 
enced his behaviour, made no im- 
preſſion on his conduct, which was 
always ſufficiently deliberate and at- 
tentive to his own intereſts and thoſe 
of his ſubjeQs, | 

He was plain and direct in his in- 
tentions; true to his word; ſtead 
in his favour and protection to his 
ſervants, and never changed them 
willingly; this appeared clearly in 
thoſe who ſeryed more immediately 
on his perſon, whom he ſcarce ever 
removed ; but they grew old along 
with him, or died 1n their places. 
But having been in a ſort company 
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by a violent faction, to relinquiſh a 
miniſter for whom he had great af- 
fection, and in whom he repoſed an 
unlimited confidence, it afterwards 
became a matter of mere indiffer- 
ence to him by whom he was ſerved 
in the affairs of his government. 

He was merciful in his diſpoſi - 
tion, but not to ſuch a degree as in 
any ſort to encourage offences a- 
gainſt his government. On the ſup- 

reſſion of the rebellion in 1746, he 
behaved without any remarkable 
diſplay either of ſeverity or clemen- 
cy. Many were pardoned, many 
puniſhed ; and this, perhaps, is the 
molt proper conduct on ſuch occa- 
fions, where offended majeſty re- 
quires victims, juſtice examples, and 
humanity pardons. But though the 
law in many inſtances had its free 
courſe, the exceſſes committed in the 
rage of war, were by him neither 
commanded nor approved. And 
after that rebellion had been ſup- 

refled, he retained no bitter remem- 
n of it, either to the country 
in which it unfortunately began, or 
even to many of the perſons who 
were actually concerned in it. 

As he came into England in a 
riper age, and of conſequence never 
had been able to attain a perfect 
knowledge of the force and beauties 
of our language, he never ſnewed a 
ſufficient regard to the Engliſh li- 
terature, which in his reign did not 


fAdouriſh ; and this muſt be conſider- 


ed as the greateſt, or rather the on- 
ly blemiſh that lay upon his govern- 
ment. 


He has been cenſured, as a little 


too attentive to money; and perhaps 
in ſome minute things this cenſure 
was not wholly without foundation, 
But there are two conſiderations 
which greatly enervate this objec- 


tion to his character. Firſt, that this 


diipolition neyer ſhewed itſelf in one 


| 


rapacious act; and 2dly, that it 
never influenced his conduct on any 
important occaſion, For it is now 
well known that he ſhewed no im- 
proper parſimony, when this war 
roke out. In fact, he expended 
ſo much on that occaſion, that, on 
his deceaſe, his private wealth was 
found to be far inferior to what had 
commonly been imagined. 

Though it is true, that during his 
whole lite, he had ſhewn a remark- 
able affection to his Hanoverian 
ſubjects, yet the laſt act of it de- 
monſtrated that they were far from 
engroſling the whole of his regard 
and that in reality his German poſ- 
ſeſhons held no other place in his 
con ſideration than what their rela- 
tive importance to the reſt of his 
dominions naturally claimed. For 
when that truly ſevere trial came, 
in which the intereſts of England 
and Hanover were ſeparated, when 
a war began for an object wholly 
foreign to that country, a war in 
which Hanover muſt ſuffer much. 
and could hope no advantage, even 
there his majeſty did not heſitate a 
moment to expoſe his German do- 
minions to almoſt inevitable ruin, 
rather than make or even propoſe 
the ſmalleſt abatement from the 
immenſity of the. Engliſh rights 
in America, A conduct that more 
than wipes off every ſuſpicion of 
an 1mproper partiality ; and which 
ſurely ought never to be mentioned 
without the higheſt gratitude to 
the memory of that magnanimous 
monarch, 

If the authors of theſe ſheets were 
equal to ſuch a deſign, it would 
perhaps be impoſſible to exhibit a 
more plealing picture than that 
which might be formed from a juſt 
view of his late majeſty's conduct. t 
theſe two ſo differently conſtituted 
parts of his dominions. His virtue 
| was 
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was proved by two of the greateſt 
trials to which the nature of man is 
liable ; the truſt of abſolute and un- 
bounded power: and the moſt exalt- 
ed ſtation limited by the ſtricteſt laws. 
For theſe two ſo very different ſitua- 
tions, very different and almoſt op- 
ſite tempers and talents have been 
always thought neceſſary. But that 
king had a mind perfectly adapted 
to both; for whilſt in England he 
kept the liberties of his people in- 
violate, and, like a wife magiſtrate, 
was ſatisfied to make his authority 
co-operate with law, and his will 
freely ſubſervient to the wiſdom of 
ages, in Hanover, like an indul- 
ent father, acting only from the 
— of a paternal heart, his 
affection and his equity ſupplied 
the want of law and conſtitution. 
He has indeed left to his illuflrious 
ſucceſſor an admirable example ; 
which he not only promiſes to fol- 
low, but in many reſpects to ex- 
ceed; and his ſubjects take the 
greater intereſt in his virtues as they 
look upon them as more peculiarly 
their own ; and they now boaſt of 
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Ruſffians and Auſtrians enter Brandenburg. General Hulſen retreats from 
The city capitulates. 
King's palaces plundered. Enemy retires out of Brandenburg after having 


Saxony to Berlin. Ewvacuartes it. 


pillaged it. 


HE King of Pruſſia's letter, 

with which we cloſed the 
6th chapter, exhibited a true picture 
of that monarch's apprehenſions; 
the events which immediately fol- 
lowed proved that theſe apprehen- 
ſions were but too well grounded. 
The victory near Lignitz, indeed, 
gave ſome relief to Sileſia; but 
whilſt the enemy had ſo many and 


ſo numerous armies in the field, 


even ſhame independent of their in- 
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he in the moſt public and ſolemn 


Auras, began to move out of Sileha, 


a prince, who neither has, nor can 
have any partiality but the beſt, and 
who is in birth as well as inclina- 
tion Britiſh, 
As ſoon as his preſent majeſty 
came to the throne, and 8. N 
had. met his parliament, . 


manner confirmed the hopes of his 
allies, and gave the moſt undoubted 
aſſurances of his reſolution to con- 
tinue the war on the former plan, 
and with the former vigour; and 
he ſound his parliament no ways 
changed in their reſolution of ſup- 
porting it with the ſame liberality 
and ſpirit. Inſomuch that as there 
was no apparent change either in 
the ſyſtem of the alliance, in the 
diſpoſition of the king, or in that of 
the nation, or in the general plan 
of the war, we have only to paſs a- 
gain to the tranſactions of the conti- 
nent, thinking it unneceſſary to apo- 
logize to our readers for having been 
diverted from the courſe of the nar- 
rative for a ſhort time, by an event 
of ſuch melancholy importance to 
Great Britain and to all Europe. 


Berlin deſcribed, 


tereſt exacted from them ſome ſtroke 
of conſequence. 

The late manceuvres had neceſ- 
ſarily drawn the King of Pruſſia in- 
to the ſouthern parts of Sileſia, and 
conſequently to a great diftance 
from Brandenburg, with which 
country his communication was 
much interrupted, or rather wholly 
cut off. The Ruſſian army, which, 
after it had repaſſed the Oder at 


puſhed 


puſhed forward a powerful detach- 
ment under Count Czernichew to- 
wards the March of Brandenburg, 
A body of 15,000 Auſtrians under 
the Generals Lacy and Brentano 
from the army of Count Daun, and 
the whole united corps of Aultrians 
and Imperialiſts which acted in 
Saxony, began their march in con- 
cert with the Ruſſians, and propoſed 
to unite at the gates of Berlin. 
Theſe armies amounted to forty 
thouſand men. 

General Hulſen, who was altoge- 
ther too weak to oppoſe the Imperi- 
alits in Miſnia, fell back upon 
Berlin. General Werner, who had 
lately been ſent into Pomerania, re- 
turned with incredible ſpeed and 
joined the troops under Hulſen; 
but when they viewed their com- 
bined ſtrength, they found it con- 
ſiſted of no more than 15 or 16,000 
men, a force far too weak to op- 
poſe to thoſe powerful armies that 
were marching againſt them. Whol- 
ly unable to protect a place of fuch 
zmmenſe extent, and ſuch imper- 
Fa fortification, they ſaw that to 
attempt a defence, would be only 
to involve the troops in the inevit- 
able fate that waited-the City, with- 
out being able to add any thing ef- 
feQual to its ſecurity ; therefore af- 
ter having defended it againſt the 
advanced guard of the Ruſhans un- 
der 1 ottleben, who attacked the 
gates and bombarded the town, 
when they found the grand armies 
advancing ; they made their re- 
treat, leaving only three weak bat- 
talions in the place to enable it to 
make ſome ſort of capitulation with 
the enemy. 


Berlin is compoſed of five towns, 


which have ſtretched to each other, 


and grown into one vaſt city upon 
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the banks of the river Spree. It 
has been augmented to this gran- 
deur, by having long been the re- 
ſidence of the Electors of Branden- 
burg and Kings of Pruſſia, who, as 
they have enlarged their dominions 
by 1nherirance, force, or policy, have 
all contributed ſomething to the 
grandeur and magnificence of this 
their capital. The fituation of the 
town on ſo noble and navigable a 
river as the Spree, communicating 
on one fide with the Oder, by a 
canal (the moſt princely work of her 
ſovereigns), and on the other falling 
into the Elbe, has added not a little 
to its extent and opulence; but 
that which has contributed moſt of 
all, has been the reception of the 
French refugees, to which this city 
has always been a moſt aſſured and 
favourable aſylum, as it has alſo been 
to thoſe Proteſtants who have been 
perſecuted in any part of Germany; 
and the preſent king by enlarging 
his plan, and imparting an extent 
of toleration unknown to his prede- 
ceſſors, has alſo introduced Roman 
Catholics, whom he has encoura 

by ſuffering them -to build a moſt 
magnificent church in the heart 
of Berlin. By this means he has 
brought the moſt oppoſite factions 
to concur in promoting the gran- 
deur of his royal reſidence. From 
theſe cauſes Berlin is become one of 
the moſt conſiderable cities in Eu- 
rope; vaſt in its extent; conſider- 
able in its commerce; and magni- 
ficent beyond moſt others in its pub- 
he and private buildings, cad tis 
regular diſtribution of the ſtreets in 
the new town. It has long been the 
ſeat of the greateſt military arrange- 
ments in the world, as it was made 
by the preſent king the ſeat of arts 
and ſciences, and the place of _ | 
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of ingenious men, in every ſcience, 
in every art, and from every quarter. 


Such is Berlin, which at this time 


being deſerted by the greateſt part 
of its garriſon, was abandoned to 


the mercy of a mighty army of 


Auftrians, Ruſſians, Saxons, and Im- 
perialiſts, animated by 5 ex- 
aſperated by injuries; and inſti- 
gated by avarice. Nothing could 
exceed the terror and conſternation 
of the inhabitants on this occaſion. 
They were acquainted with the ſa- 
vage character of one part of the 
enemy, and with the violent ani- 
moſity of the reſt; and they knew 
that they did not want pretences for 
colouring their ſeverities, with the 
appearance of a juſt retaliation. 

In theſe diſpoſitions of the in- 
habitants, the enemy approached. 
The garriſon immediately propoſed 
to capitulate. With reſpect to them, 
the terms were ſhort; they were 
made priſoners of war. But with 
regard to the inhabitants, where the 
great danger lay, the conditions 
were more tolerable than they ex- 
pected; - they were promiſed the 
free exerciſe of their religion; and 
an immunity from violence to their 
goods and perſons. It was alſo 
agreed that the Ruſſian irregulars 
ſhould not enter the town ; and that 
the king's palace ſhould be inviola- 
ble. Theſe, on the whole, were 
favourable terms; and they were 
granted principally on the mediation 
of the foreign miniſters refiding 1n 
Berlin, who interpoſed their good 
offices with great zeal and humani- 
ty. The difficulty was how to ſe- 
cure the obſervance of om 'F 

Theſe conditions bein 
gth OR, made,thearmy of the allied 
powers entered the town; totally de- 
ſtroyed the magazines, arſenals, and 
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founderies, ſeized an immenſe quan- 
tity of military ſtores, and a number 
of cannon and arms; called firſt for 
the immediate payment of 800,000 
guilders, and then laid on a con- 
tribution of 1,900,000 German 
crowns; not ſatisfied with this, 
many irregularities were committed 
by the ſoldiery ; but on the whole, 
though ſome ſhocking actions were 
committed, a far more exact diſci- 
pline was obſerved than from ſuch 
troops could have been expected 
upon ſuch an occaſion, where there 
was every incentive which could 
work upon the licence of a con- 
22 army. Their officers no 

oubt with great difficulty preſer ved 
even that degree of order. 

But though their behaviour was 
tolerable with regard to the private 
inhabitants, there was ſomething 
ſhocking and ungenerous in their 
treatment of the king's palaces. The 
apartments of the royal caſtle of 
Charlottenburgh were entirely plun- 
dered, the precious furniture ſpoil- 
ed, the piqlures defaced, without 
even ſparing the antique ſtatues col- 
lected by Cardinal Polignac, which 
had been purchaſed by the houſe of 
Brandenburgh. The caſtle of Schon- 
hauſen, belonging to the queen, and 
that of Fredericksfeld, belongin 
to the Margrave Charles, were allo 
plundered. 

The palace of Potſdam, the fa- 
mous Sans-ſouci, had a better fate; 
Prince Elterhaſi commanded there: 
it was preſerved from the ſmalleſt 
violation. The prince on viewing 
the palace only aſked which picture 
of the king reſembled him moſt, 
and being informed, deſired that he 
might have leave to take it, toge- 
ther with two German flutes which 
the king uſed, to keep Ge 7 

aid, 
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ſaid, in memory of his majeſty. ſon to ſuſpect the exact veracity of 
This was a fort of taking very dif- many pieces of that nature, which 


ferent from pillage. have been publiſhed on all fides ; 
They ſtaid in the city four days, and which are but too frequently 
and hearing that the king, appre- a ſort of ſlate-libels, where the \ 


henſive of this ſtroke, was moving powers at war, not content to de- 
to the relief of his capital, they quit- ſtroy each other in the field, purſue 
ted it on the 13th of October; and their adverſaries reputation, and en- 
having walted the whole country deavour mutually to paint each 
round for a vaſt extent, and driven other as monſters equally devoid of 
away all the cattle and horſes they juſtice and compaſſion. Indeed, if 
could find, retreated by different we were to give credit to all the 
routes out of Brandenburgh, leaving writings of his kind that have ap- 
the people ſtill trembling under the peared, it were hard to ſay which 
alarm, and hardly yet certain of their of the parties have by their con- 
ſafety. duct brought the greateſt diſgrace 
We do by no means undertake to upon human nature. It is, how- 
authenticate the ravages which the ever, certain, that the country of 
Pruſſian accounts charged upon the Brandenburg ſuffered more ſeverely 
Auſtrians and their allies, in this in- on this occaſion than the city of 
curſion; nor whether they may not Berlin. An ill-diſciplined army is 
have been in general much exag- always moſt furious in its retreat, 

erated, or in ſome caſes abſolutely and the country had made no con- 
r We have abundant rea- ditions. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Imperialifls make themſelves maſters of Miſnia. M. Stainville enters Hal- 
berfladt. Ruſſians beſiege Colberg. Laudohn befieges Caſel. King of 
Pruſſia and M. Daun march into Saxony. Battle of Torgau. M. Daun 
evounded, The towns in Miſuia retaken. Siege of Colberg raiſid. Swedes 


driven back. 


"T7 E king of Pruſſia at laſt ſaw they took the grand magazine of the 
his capital taken by his moſt Pruſſians immenſely ſtored. O 
cruel enemies, and put to ranſom; The king was now totally ; 
his native country was waſted ; they driven out of Saxony, in which he 
took up their quarters in his palaces: had no longer a ſingle place. 
but this was far from the whole of M. Stainville with a detachment 
his misfortunes. When Gen. Hul- of Broglio's army, as ſoon as Wan- 
ſen marched to cover Brandenburg, genheim bad been obliged to repaſs 
there remained no Pruffian army in the Weler (as we have related in the 
Saxony. So that the Imperial army ſeventh chapter), puſhed into the 
on their return from Berlin, within King of Pruſſia's dominions on that 
a ſhort time, and with little oppo- fide, and laid the city and duchy of 
ſition, made themſelves maſters of Halberſtadt under contribution. In 
Leipfick, Torgau, Meiſſen, and at the eaſtern Pomerania, the Ruſſians 
laſt of Wittemberg; in which city had inveſted Colberg both by —_ 
an 
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and ſea, and preſſed that city with 
a cloſe and unremitted fiege. The 
king could ſcarcely hope to relieve 
it. In the Weſtern Pomerania, the 
Swedes urged forward with uncom- 
mon vigour, hoping to partake in 
the plunder of Berlin; and they 
advanced with ſucceſs. In Sileſia, 
the king had no ſooner began his 
march to the northward, than Baron 
Laudohn profited of his abſence to 
ruſh again into that country, and to 
invelt the ſtrong and important for- 
treſs of Coſel. Whilſt the king's 
dominions were thus attacked in fo 
many parts, he was himſelf attend- 
ed every ſtep of his march by the 
ſuperior army of Count Daun, who 
moved along with him, and watched 
him with the moſt attentive vigi- 
lance. His condition ſeemed ex- 
tremely to reſemble that to which 
he had been reduced in the autumn 
immediately preceding the battle of 
Roſbach. In Sileſia, his condition 
was at that time worſe; but he was 
then in the poſleſſion of Saxony, of 
which ia this campaign he was 
wholly deprived. 

Saxony was, however, ſtill his 
great object, and knowing that the 
enemy had evacuated Brandenburg 
on his approach, he left that coun- 
try on his right, and continued his 
march to the Etbe, which he paſſed 
on the 25th of October. M. Daun 
paſſed it the fame day. The two 
champions were to engage once 
more for the ſo often contended 
prize ; but now every diſadvantage 
was on the fide of the King of 
Pruſſia, who had no longer any place 
of ſtrength in that country, and all 
the magazines he had amaſſed were 
in the hands of the enemy. But 
being joined by his generals Hulſen 
and 3 Eugene of Wirtemberg, with 
the corps under their command, he 
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advanced up the Elbe, whilſt M- 
Daun fell back to cover Leipſic and 
Torgau; but finding the Pruſſians 
directed their march towards the 
Elbe, he encamped within reach 
of Torgau, one part of his army ex- 
tending to the Elbe, by which he 
was covered on that fide, and whilft 
he was protected on every other 
quarter by ponds, hills, and woods, 
it was impoſſible to chuſe a more 
advantageous ſituation, in which 
above 80,000 men were poſted with 
every precaution that could be taken 
by a weak army in the moſt unlucky 
poſition. 
The King of Pruſſia was ex- 
tremely ſenſible of the ſtrength, the 
advantageous poſture, and the pre- 
cautions of M. Daun ; he could 
have no hope of drawing that wary 
commander from his 8 and yet 
he ſaw a neceſſity of fighting him 
even there. The winter was now 
far advanced. His troops were ex- 
tremely haraſſed by ſuch long and 
rapid marches ; and he had no place 
for their winter-quarters but his own 
country, already waſted by the ene- 
mies incurſions; and here fſtraiten- 
ed for ſubſiſtence, cut off from all 
wer of recruiting, he was to ex- 
pect to be attacked, as it were, in a 
narrow. corner by the combined 
force of ſo many powerful and 
exaſperated enemies. f 
In theſe circumſtances he wag re- 
folved to come to a battle. He 
cauſed his army to be informed that 
he was to lead them to a moſt deſ- 
perate attempt, that his affairs re- 
quired it, and that he was deter- 
mined to conquer or die in the ex- 
pected engagement. They unani-, 
mouſly anſwered, that they would 
die along with him. 
Animated by this decla- Non 
ration he began his march; 3 : ? 
ut 


but having takey a reſolution as da- 
ring as could be dictated by deſpair, 
he made all the diſpoſitions with as 
much {kill and care as could be ſug- 
geſted by the moſt guarded pru- 
dence, He divided his army into 
three columns. Gen. Hulſen with 
one was to take poſt in a wood that 
lay on the left of the Auſtrian army, 
and had orders not ta move until he 
found the reſt of the Pruſſians en- 
caged ; General Ziethen was to 
charge on the right ; the great at- 
tack in front was to be made by the 
king in perſon, 
poſed his forces in ſuch a manner, 
that either his right or left muſt 
take the enemy in rear and cloſe 
them in, fo as to diſable them from 
undertaking any thing againſt the 
part where he intended to effect his 
rincipal attack. 'This was the 
king's diſpoſition. : 
M. Daun as ſoon as he perceived 
that the King of Pruſſia was ſerious 
in his reſolution of fighting, to pre- 
vent confuſion, ſent all his baggage 
over the Elbe, acroſs which he 
threw three bridges, to be ready in 
caſe a retreat ſhould be found ne- 
caſſary. At the ſame time he cauſed 
Jorgau to be evacuated. And then 
extending his firſt line to a village 
called Zinne on the left, he ſtretch- 
ed it to another called Groſwitz on 
the right; ſupporting the right of 
his ſecond line upon the Elbe. 
In this diſpoſition he was found 
when, about two o'clock in the 
afternoon, the king begun his at- 
tack, and was . e. with the 
fire of two. hundred pieces of can- 
non, which were diſpoſed along 
the Aullrian front, Three times 
the Pruſſians were led on; they 
perſevered in their attacks with un- 
common reſolution, but were every 
line repulſed and broken with a 
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The king had diſ- 
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moſt terrible ſlaughter. The king 
at length ordered a freſh body of 
his cavalry to advance, which at 
firſt compelled the Auſtrians to give 
way ; but as freſh reinforcements 
were continually poured on that 
part, this cavalry was in its turn 
obliged to fall back, and the battle 
ſtill remained at leaſt dubicus, or 
rather inclined againſ the King of 
Prufſia, whoſe troops, as they had 
made aſtoniſhing efforts, ſo they 


ſuffered beyond all deſcription. But 


whilſt the Pruſſians ſuſtained them- 
ſelves in that quarter with ſuch ex- 
treme difficulty, General Ziethen, 
with the right wing, took the ene- 
my in the rear, repulſed them, and 
poſſeſſed himſelf of ſome eminences 
which commanded the whole Auſ- 
trian army. Encouraged by this 
ſucceſs the Pruſſian infantry once 
more advanced, maſtered ſeveral of 
the enemy's intrenchments, aud 
made way for a new attack of their 
cavalry, which broke in with irrefitt- 
ible impetuoſity upon the Auſtrians, 
and threw ſeveral bodies of them 
into irreparable diforder. It was 
now about nine o'clock, the two 


_ armies. were involved in a pitchy 


darkneſs; yet the fire continued 
without intermiſſion, and the bat- 
talions with a blind rage diſcharged 
at each other without diſtinguiſhing 
friend or foe. 
M. Daun did every thing in the 
diſpoſition and the action, that be- 
came his. high character. But he 
was obliged to yield to the mira- 
culous fortyne of the King of 
Pruſha, He received a dangerous 
wound on the thigh, and was car- 
ried from the field, which probably 
diſheartened the troops, and hal- 
ened the defeat, The command 
then fell on the Count O'Donne], 
who finding a great part of his 


troops 
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troops in diſorder, the night ad- 
vanced, and the enemy poſleſſed of 
eminences which commanded. his 
camp, and of which it was in vain 
to think of diſpoſſeſſing them, order- 
ed a retreat, which was conducted 
in this darkneſs and acroſs the 
Elbe with wondGerful order; none 
were loſt in paſſing the bridges, and 
far the greater part of their artillery 
was preſerved. The Pruſſians re- 
mained maſters of this well-fought 
and bloody field. 'Fhe darkneſs 
hindered them from moleſting the 
enemies retreat or improving their 
victory, which they bought at the 
expence of ten thouſand killed and 
wounded, and above three thou- 
ſand priſoners. But even with this 
loſs, the advantage was well pur- 
chaſed; it was à neceſſary and a 
glorious victory. It re eſtabliſhe d 
the reputation of their arms; it 
{ecured their winter-quarters; and 
gave them again the poſſeſſion of a 


great pat of Saxony. 


Probably of all the king of Pruſ- 
ſia's battles, this was the , moſt im- 
portant; and it was that in the con- 
duct of which he ſhewed the greateſt 
ſcill, intrepidity, and perſeverance. 
His troops behaved with ,a firm- 
neſs which weuld have done ho- 


nour to thoſe which he formerly 
In this actiop, 
where they were to ſurmount every 


led into Bohemia. 


obſtacle and encounter every diffi- 
culty and danger in order to attack 
ſo great and excellent an army as 
the Auſtrians, under ſuch an accom- 
pliſned commander as M. Daun, 
their numbet did not exceed fifty 
thouſand men. f 5 
The loſs of the Auſtrians was 
very great; the number killed and 
wounded is not indeed accurately 
known. Probably it did not much, 
if at all exceed the loſs on the ſide 
of the victorious army; but the 
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priſoners were far more numerous; 
two hundred and fixteen of the of. 
ficers of the Auſtrians were taken, 
among whom were four generals, 
together with eight thouſand of 
the common ſort. The king in 
this battle, in which he every 
moment expoſed his life to the 
greateſt dangers, received a flight 
contuſion in his breaſt by a muſket- 
ſhot. | 

The Auſtrians diſputed the vic- 
tory in the Gazettes. But the King 
of Pruſſia reaped all the fruits of 
itz he recovered all Saxony except 
Dreſden; it had been the extremi- 
ty of raſhneſs to have commenced 
the ſiege of that place in the depth 
of winter, and in the fight of an 
army ſtrangly poſted, and which 
though it had been beaten continued 
after its defeat more numerous than 
his own. His troops had already 
ſuſtained fatigues almoſt beyond hu- 
man ſtrength; and the moſt pru- 
dent part . now left was to permit 
them to enjoy a little repoſe; and 
in the interval of action to prepare; 
by employing the means his victory 
had put into his hands, for the ar- 
duous work of the enſuing cam- 

en oo 

Indeed the face of the Pruſſian 
affairs had been prodigioufly chang- 
ed ſince the day in which their ene- 
mies had entered Berlin. It was ob- 
ſerved, that the taking of that city 
had been before this ominous to the 


| Auſtrian cauſe; and that General 
Haddick's expedition againſt it in 


1757, had been followed by tlie 
viaittes of Rofbach and Liffa, as 


this irruption was by that of Tor- 
There was ſome difference 


au. 
i the former victories and 


the latter. But the Pruffians drew 
motives of conſolation and hope 


from theſe coincidences. There was 


alſo fomething ſolid in the advan- 
tage 
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tages they had acquired. After 
5 Ping of Pruſſia's march had 


marched into Pomerania; and on 
his approach, together with that of 


of winter, the Ruſſians raiſed the ſiege 
in of Colberg, (which they had kept fo 
ery long blocked up by ſea and land), 
the and then retired into Peland, not 


having been able to effect in Pome- 
rania, by the operations of the whole 
year, more than the devaſtation of 
the open country, Then Werner 


wh having freed the Eaſtern, flew to the 

of relief of the Weſtern Pomerania, 
ept where the ſucceſs was as rapid, and 
mi- more brilliant. He defeated a bo- 


dy of Swedes which was poſted 
near Paſſewalk, compelled them to 
retire with the loſs of a thouſand 
men, in killed and priſoners ; and 
purſuing his advantage with ſpirit, 
the Swedes were at length compel- 
led to evacuate the Pruſſian Pomera- 
nia, and to fall back upon Strahlſund. 

All the armies of the Ruſſians at 
length quiere the king's territories. 
General Laudohn abruptly raifed 
the blockade of Coſel; and after- 
wards abandoning Landſhut, he re- 
tired into the Auſtrian Sileſia, and 
left all the Pruſſian part in quiet. 
M. Daun after the battle of Torgau, 
ſeeing the King of Pruſſia attempt- 
ing nothing againſt Dreſden, placed 
one part of his army in that city, 
and cantoned the reſt in thoſe ſtrong 
poſts, which lie to the ſouth and 
weſt of it, by which he commanded 
the Elbe, and kept open his com- 
munication with Bohemia. The 
army of the empire retired into 
Franconia, and placed its head 
quarters at Bamberg. 


thing to re-eſtabliſh his affairs; and 

the recovery of Saxony gave him 

great opportunities for that purpoſe. 
Yog. WE” 
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delivered Berlin, General Werner 


The King of Proſta omitted no- 
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We may judge of the importance of 
that poſſeſſion by the reſources he 
was able to draw from it. He de- 
manded of the circle of Leipfick for 
the coutributions of the enſuing 
year, two millions of crowns, ex- 
eluſive of the ordinary revenue, to- 
gether with a vaſt quantity of fo- 
rage and proviſion. From all the 
other parts of Miſnia which he held 
he exacted in the ſame proportion. 
He compelled them alſo to fapply a 
vaſt number of recruits: . his de- 
mand was twenty thouſand ; and 
though it be certain that they could 
not ſupply ſo many, yet he was en- 
abled by the recruits furniſhed by 
Saxony alone, entirely to fill up the 
breaches which the battle of Tor- 
au had made in his battalions, He 
rew alſo vaſt reſources from the 
duchy of Mecklenburg, which he 
taxed at ſome millions of crowns, 
an immenſe quantity of proviſion, 
and a great number of recruits. 
Theſe he inſiſted either on receivin 
immediately, or that the duke ſhou 
enter his troops into the Pruſſian 
ſervice. It is ſaid that his majeſty 
then made ſome ſort of treaty or 
compoſition with the duke, whoſe 
condition has been, from the begin- 
ning of the war, the worſt that can 
be imagined. For his fituation is 
ſuch, juſt behind the Pruſſian do- 
minions, and out of all poſſibility 
of communication with the grand 
armies of his allies, that he cannot 
be _ benefited by any advantages 
which they acquire ; on the contra- 
ry, he faffers almoſt equally, whe- 
ther the King of Pruſſia be victori- 


ous or defeated ;/and his dominions 


muſt furniſh the means of improv- 
ing the king's victories, and repair- 
ing his loſſes. If the King of Pruſ- 
ſia has made a treaty with this 
prince, there is no doubt that it is 
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almoſt wholly in his majeſty's fa- 
vour, and that he has taken care 
that he ſhall not draw much leſs 
profit from the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg as an ally, than he had deriv- 
ed from him as an enemy. | 
In ſhort, with regard to- extent 
of poſſeſſion, the King of Pruſſia 
is much in the ſame ſituation in 
which he was left at the cloſing the 
foregoing campaign; but in all o- 
ther reſpects his condition is infi- 
nitely preferable. He had then in- 
deed the ſame poſſeſſions in Saxony; 
but he cloſed that campaign with 
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The Allies raiſe the fiege of Gottingen. Winter-quarters and ſufferings of tht 
Britiſh troops. Popular debates in England concerning the German war, 


HE allied army in Weſtpha- 


| lia, after their failure on the 

lower Rhine, turned their attention 
to the eaſtward of the Weſer, and 
made a vigorous attempt upon Got- 
tingen, which from the 22d of No- 
vember, until the 12th of the fol- 
lowing month, they kept blockad- 
ed. But the French made a brave 
defence, and having taken a ſtrong 
polt of the allies in a ſally, they 
compelled them to raiſe the block- 
ade. They were before | heartily 
weary of it, having ſuffered incre- 
dible hardſhips, both in this and 
all the other ſervices of the cam- 
paign, in which they had ſo often 
traverſed that great tract of country 
which lies between the Maine, the 
Weſer, and the Rhine: and though 
the winter continued very tempe- 
rate and open, ſuch be rains 
had fallen, that the waters' were 
every where out, and the roads ſo 
| . that their proviſions could 
. ſcarcely arrive, or their communi- 
cation be preſerved. 
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ceſs as he can have, whilſt the alli. 
ance againſt him is not the leaf 


or the abatement of the ſmalleſt de. 


ing the French in poſſeiſion of Heſſe, 


electorate; by which they commu- 


perialiſts, and prevented the ſue- 


troops, worn out with the fatigues 


ly from the natural penury 


when the ſphere of their ſubliſt- 


and even that narrow ſphere ex. 


hauſted by having been four * 
a 


the loſs of two battles, deſtructie 
in themſelves, and diſgraceful in 
their circumſtances : he cloſed thi; 
by a moſt beneficial and moſt gl. 
rious victory, by which the reputz. 
tion of his arms, greatly tarniſhed, 
was reſtored to its former brightneſ, 
and which in its conſequences haz 
given him as fair a proſpect of ſuc. 


degree weakened by the falling of 
of the moſt inconſiderable member, 


gree of their animoſity. 


At length therefore, they ſubmit- 


ted to go into winter-quarters, leay- 


and the whole country. eaſtward of 
the Weſer to the frontiers of the 


nicated with the Auſtrians and Im- 


cours with which the King of Pruſ. 
ſia, after the battle of Torgau, had 
intended to reinforce the allied ar- 
my. The Engliſh troops were can- 
toned for the winter, in the biſhop- 
ric of Paderborn; and Lord Gran- 
by eſtabliſhed his head-quarters in 
the city of that name, But theſe 
quarters proved a very indifferent 
place of repoſe for the Britiſh 


of ſo laborious a campaign, part- 
of the 
country; and partly from the vaf 
numbers to be ſupported, at a time 


ence was extremely ftraitened; 
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me ſeat of war. This ſcarcity was 
increaſed by the difficulty of the 
roads, and probably in ſome de- 
gree by the avarice of contractors, 
over whom, ſeveral were of opini- 
on, as ſtrict a watch had not been 
kept, as is at all times neceſſary for 
that ſort of people. 

But whatever were the cauſes of 
this ſcarcity, it was bitterly felt by 
the troops, and was accompanied 
by Jiſcaſts which thinned them ex- 
tremely. This raiſed a general diſ- 
content in the army, which was 
ſpeedily communicated to England, 
where the people, during the pre- 
ceding year, not having been ſtruck 
with thoſe brilliant advantages 
which diſtinguiſh an offenſive cam- 
paign, did not confine their com- 
plaints to the conduct of the war, 
but began to fall into an almoſt ge- 
neral diſlike of the very ſyſtem up- 
on which it was purſued. | 

Much of the old diſpute between 
the naval and continental ſchemes 
was renewed, and enforced with 
many additional topics. The al- 
liances of the war in Germany were 
ſeverely criticiſed. We are pur- 
ſuing, ſaid they, a ſyſtem, by which 
we mult certainly loſe all the ad- 
vantages which we acquired for the 
ſhort time we followed one that was 
more national, and ſuitable to our 
circumſtances ; a ſyſtem of all others 
the molt abſurd ; a ſyſtem in which 
defeats are attended with their u- 
ſual fatal effects, and in which even 
victory itſelf cannot ſave us from 
tuin. We will not enter, ſaid they, 
into that long and vainly-agitated 
queſtion, Whether we ought to 
take any part in the differences 
which may ariſe between the powers 
on the continent? This diſquiſition 
E foreign to the preſent purpoſe; 
and it is beſides of too vague and 
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general a nature to admit any pre- 
ciſe determination; but this un- 
doubtedly may be aſſerted, that we 
can never, conſiſtently with com- 
mon prndence, engage in a conti- 
nental war againſt France, without 
a concurrence in our favour of the 
other powers on the continent. 
This was the continental ſcheme of 
the great King William ; and this 
principle the foundation of the 
grand alliance which he projected, 
and at the head of which, in de- 
fence of the liberties of Europe, he 
made the moſt auguſt appearance to 
which human nature can be raifed, 
It was on this principle, that in con- 
junction with half Europe, we car- 
ried on the war with ſo much ho- 
nour and ſucceſs againſt France, un- 
der the Duke of Marlborough. But 
to engage in a continental war with 
that power, not only unaſſiſted but 
oppoſed by the geateſt part of thoſe 
ſtates with whom we were then com- 
bined, is an attempt never to be 
juſtified by any comparative cal- 
culation of the populouſneſs, the 
revenues, or the general ſtrength 
of the two nations. It is a deſpe- 
rate ſtruggle, which muſt finally end 
in our ruin. 

But what is the ſcene which we 
have choſen for this ſtruggle? We 
have choſen Germany; the very 
ſpot of all others which the French, 
if they had their choice, would have 
pointed out to us. By making Ger- 
many the theatre of war, they ſee 
that country waſted and deſtroyed, 
the ſtrength of which has always 
proved the greateſt bulwark againſt 
their overbearing ambition. They 
ſee the ſwords of the Germans, from 
one end to the other of that 
vaſt and populous country, turn- 


ed againſt each other; and they 


ſee with joy the Engliſh, whoſe in- 
2 2 tereit 
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tereſt it is to ſerve them as much 
as poſlible, co-operating with her 
blood and her treaſures, ., to com- 

lete the diſunion, and conſequent- 
ly the deſolauon of Germany. In 
a war in that, country. France has 
many advantages: the ſupports her 
armies in a great degree by pillag- 
ing thoſe whom in every reſpect it 
is her intereſt to weaken. She is 
not very remote from her own 
frontiers, from whence ſhe is eaſily 
provided, eafily recruited ;; and by 
means of which a great part of the 
public money is expended in the 
country where it is raiſed. Is ſhe 
unſucceſsful ? ſhe 15 brought there- 
by but the nearer to her frontier, 


ſupports her troops with ſtill the 


reater facility, and exhauſts ſtill 
Jeſs the natural wealth of her people. 
Even ſuppoſe the French army dri- 
ven into France ; even then theſe 
advantages on her ſide are increaſed; 
and very obvious circumſtances ren- 
der it impoſſible for the allied ar- 
my to puſh. their ſucceſs on the Ger- 
man frontiers of France to any de- 
cifive conſequencgcde. 
But to the Engliſh, every thing 
is unfavourable in ſuch a war; their 
greateſt ſucceſſes will only carry 
them to greater diſtance from their 
reſources, and every ſtep of their 
progreſs. muſt make the tranſport of 
proviſion, . artillery, ammunition, 
and the infinite impediments of a 
large army more difficult, and in 
the end altogether impracticable. 
This is not ſpeculation ;; the events 
which followed the battle of Cre- 
velt have proved it. Prince Fer- 
dinand, victorious in that action, 
was obliged, rather from the diffi- 
culty of ſubſiſling, than the ſuperi- 
ority of the enemy, to repaſs the 
Rhine, and to bring back to Ger- 
many that war with which he threa- 
tened France. It is thus, chat, upon 


regard to his former allies. We ge- 
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this plan, victory itfelf cannot ſay; 
us, and that all our ſucceſſes ſer, 
only to accumulate new diſtreſſes, 
pew difficulties, new charges. Whils 

rance, who has only contracted 
her expences by the loſs of her na. 
vy, encourages us to enter deeper 
and deeper into the inextricabletoilz 


of a German war, in which we waſte 


our ſtrength only to entangle our. 
ſelves 2 She holds the ſtrings, 
and can never be tired out at 155 
game. From all this ariſes an ex. 
pence unknown even in thought to 
our forefathers, and which the 
ſingle revenue of England is by no 
means able to bear. The allies, 
if they deſerve the name, ſupply 
not the ſmalleſt part of it. Th 
Hanoverians and Heſſians contri. 
bute to our ſervice only by enabling 
us to protract ſtill longer our efforts 
in a ſyſtem, in which nothing can 
ſo effectually ſerve us as being de- 
feated as early as poſſible, _ - 

As to the King of Pruſſia, what 
we pay to that monarch, may ra- 
ther be conſidered as tribute than 
ſubſidy; ſince we receive nothing 
in return ; and that far from being 
able to afford any relief to,our ar- 
mies, he is ſcarcely in a condition 
to ſupport himſelf. So that this al- 
liance is worſe than the former, as 
it is an heavy charge, compenlated 
not only with 1 Tok even 
with no apparent or ſhewy advan- 
tage. Indeed, he is an ally the 
laſt in the world we ought 10 have 
choſen, on account of his long con- 
nexion with our worſt enemies, the 
mean and the hoſtile ſentiments he 
has always entertained towards us, 
the injuries he has done us, and the 
general lightneſs of his faith with 


1 


gard him, it is true, as the protec- 
tor of the Proteſtant religion; but 
how lightly he thinks of all religi- 


On, 


on, his writings teſtiſy and what 
miſchiefs he has done the Proteſt- 
ant cauſe in particular, this war 
will be a laſting memorial. When 


l he entered Saxony, a Proteſtant 
Nas ountry, he- found that religion no 
eper ; * | 


ways moleſted in thoſe places, 
where it had been eſtabliſhed or 


Net tolerated by the treaty of Weſft- 
wi] phalia. Even in the Popith domi- 
n 5 nions the perſecution began to loſe 
; zu ſomething of its edge, when he, 
1 0 under the name of its protector, 
Te brought upon it as great a calami- 

: ty as its moſt determined enemies 
e could have wiſhed; by dividing 
0 the reformed ſtates of the empire, 
* and ſetting Proteſtants to cut the 
ne throats of Proteſtants, whilſt all 
lins the Popiſh powers have been forced 
0s into a ſtrict confederacy. 


Had we kept ourſelves clear of 
this ruinous ſyſtem ; and inſtead of 
engaging France on her ſtrong fide, 
attacked and vanquiſhed hercclonies 
one after the other, we might with 


0 out rs roar” our own ſtrength 
K have gradually waſted away the 
ns principal reſources of her trade, 
ng and whilſt we continued this me- 
0 thod, have as little reaſon to grow 


tired of a war (the whole funds of 
which would be ſpent at home) as 
France has to grow weary in the 
preſent manner of carrying it on. If 
the powers on the continent were 


= left without our interpofition to do 
ave their own buſineſs, they would 
* bably better underſtand and better 


defend their own rights. At worſt 
let France enter, let them conquer, 
let them poſſeſs Hanover; there is 
no miſchief they can do that country 
greater than itſuffers by the preſent 
war; and we, not exhauſting our- 
ſelves by a fruitleſs defence, Thould 


ſion of the French colonies, be able, 
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in the end, by the entire poſſeſ- 


[53 
befides the ſecurity of our own juſt 
claims, to reftore the Hanoverian 
dominĩons to their lawful ſovereign, 
and even to procure ſome indemni- 
fication for what they might have 
ſuffered in our quarrel,” 

This is pretty nearly the ſub- 
ſtance of what was urged againſt 
the German ſyſtem; and the argu- 
ment was conducted with great ma- 
nagement and addteſs, and inter- 
ſperſed with a number of topics 
well calculated to ſpread diſcontent, 
and to place in an odious light 
every ſtep taken in thoſe alliances 
and in that war, Many, however, 
ſtrongly adhered to that method; 
and they anſwered, “ that the beſt 
reaſons on the other fide were more 
ſpecious than ſolid; and that the 
chief writings againſt our German 
connexions were declamations ra- 
ther than arguments. 'Fhat the 
complaint of the expence of this 
war was in ſome meaſute ãuſt; but 
if the advantage was in any degree 
equivalent, the expence was incur- 


red to purpoſe. That France, 
by engaging ſo heartily as ſhe has 
done in the German war, has drawn 


away ſo much of her attention and 


her revenue from her navy, chat it 
enabled us to give ſuch a blow to 
her maritime ſtrength, as poſſibly 
ſhe may never be able to recover. 
Her engagement in the German 
war, has likewiſe drawn her from 
the defence of her colonies, by 
which means we have conquered 
ſome of the moſt conſiderable ſhe 
poſſeſſed. It has withdrawn her 
from the protection of her trade, by 
which it is entirely deſtroyed, whilſt 
land has never =o the 

ounde e been in fo flou- 
Hale a — So that, by 
embarking in this German war, 


France has ſuffered - herſelf to be 


e 3 undone, 
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undone, ſo far as regards her par- 
ticular and immediate quarrel with 
England. But has ſhe had in Ger- 
many ſuch ſucceſſes as will counter- 
balance this loſs? Far from it. At 
this moment ſhe 15 infinitely leſs ad- 
vanced than ſhe was the year ſhe 
entered Germany, after having 
ſpent ſuch immenſe ſums of money, 
and loſt by the ſword, by diſeaſe, 
and by deſertion, at leaſt 100,c00 
of her people. 

On the other hand, the account 
ſtands thus with regard to England; 
deeply embarked as ſhe has been in 
this German war, in her particular 
quarrel with France ſhe has been 
cattied along with an almoſt unin- 
terrnpred tide of ſucceſs. She has 
taken many of the French colonies ; 
ihe has deſtroyed their navy and 
their trade, and having inſulted the 
enemies coalls, has ruined an har- 
bour which might one day prove 
very obngxious to us. 'Then how 
ſtands the account in Germany? 
'The French have been there fre- 
quently defeated; Hanover has been 
recovered ard protected; the K. of 
Pruflia has been preſerved ſo long at 
leaſt from the rage of his enemies, 
and in general the liberty of Ger- 
many has been hitherto ſecured. So 
that if we have incurred a great ex- 
pence, we have done by it infinitely 
more than France has done at an 
expence much greater than ours. 
For the advocates who declaim a- 
gainſt the King of Pruſſia, ſeem to 
— that the charge of the 
French army muſt exceed ours, as 
the number of their troops to be 
paid, exceeds the difference be- 
tween French and Engliſh. pay. 
'T hoſe on the Engliſh eſtabliſhment 
in Germany, have at no time ex- 
ceeded 25000, and the reſt of the 


confederates ſerye very nearly on the 


ſame terms with the French. Not 
to mention the ſubſidies ſo greatly 
ſuperior to ours, which that power 
pays to ſtates from whom ſhe haz 
not a ſingle regiment to augment 
her armies. 'Thus although by our 
victories France 1s relieved from 
the charge of her navy, and that of 
the defence of ſome of her moſt con- 
ſiderable colonies, the German war 
alone has brought her finances to a 
diſtreſs of which the whole world 
has been witneſs. And nothing leſs 
could have happened ; the expence 
however contracted was ſtill enor- 
mous; and the reſource of every 
war, trade, was almoſt wholly de. 
ſtroyed. In England, the expence 
was alſo undoubtedly great: but 
then, the old trade ſtill remained to 
ſupply it, and new channels were 
opened, Had we lain by and tame- 
ly beheld Germany in part poſſeſſ- 
ed, and the reſt compelled to receive 
laws from France, the war there 
would ſoon have been brought to 
an end; and France, ſtrengthened 
by victory, by conqueſt and alliance, 
would have the whole force and 
whole revenue of her mighty mo- 
narchy free to act againſt us alone, 
They argued further, that com- 
mon faith obliged us to an adher- 
ence to our engagements both with 
Hanover and Pruſſia; and that the 
pleaded incapacity to aſſiſt them, 
ariſing from the greatneſs of the 
charge, could not excuſe us; be- 
cauſe the incapacity was not real; 
and if the expence were inconve- 
nient, we ought to have looked to 
that when we contracted our en- 
gagements. That it was not true, 
that we received no advantage from 
our alliance with the King of Pruſ- 
ſia; for if it be once admitted, that 
we entered with any reaſon into 
the German war (which they ſup- 


poſed 


poſed proved), then the King of 
pruſſia has been very materially ſer- 
viceable to us; becauſe. it was his 
victory at Roſbach, and the rein- 
forcement from his troops, which 
has enabled us to do all that has 
ſince been atchieved. In the like 
manner, if the ſupport of the Pro- 
teſtant religion be any part of our 
care, that religion mult ſuffer emi- 
nentiy by the ruin of the King of 
Prufiia z for though the writings at- 
tributed to his Pruſſian 205 be 
ſuch as, if really his, reflect on ac- 
count of their impiety great diſ- 


and his whole ſqaudron taken. 


down the river St. Laurence, 


defeated by Coote. 


Efore we reſume the account of 
the war in America, it will be 
neceſſary to take ſome notice of the 
attempt of the celebrated Thurot. 
It happened much earlier in the 
year, than the events which we 
have juſt related. But to avoid 
breaking the thread of the more im- 
portant events in Germany, we have 
reſerved it for this place. 
The reader will remember, that 
in the French ſcheme for invadin 
theſe iſlands, (which was deſcribe 
as it then appeared to us in the 
4th chapter of the annals of 1759), 
a ſmall ſquadron was prepared at 
Dunkirk,” under Monſieur Thurot, 
the deftination of which moſt people 
at that time imagined to have been 
for Scotland. But, it has ſince ap- 
peared, that this little ſquadron was 
intended to make a diverſion on the 


north coaſt of Ireland, whilſt che 
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grace on his character as a man, yet 
as a king, in his public and politi- 
cal capacity, he is the natural pro- 
tector of the Proteſtant religion in 
Germany; and it will always be 
his intereſt to defend it.“ | 

We ſhall not preſume to deter- 
mine, which party has the right 
ſide of this queſtion ; it was once 
undoubtedly a queſtion very fit to 
be diſcuſſed with great care; but 
having choſen our party, it 1s at 
preſent little more than a matter of 
political ſpeculation, 


R 


Thorot ſails from Dunkirk. Puts into Gottenburg and Bergen. Puts into 
the iſle of Jay. He takes Carrickfergus. Sails from thence, 
Wat in America. 
General Murray marches 


Montreal ſurrenders. Cherokee war.. Affairs of ibe Eaft Indies. Lally 


He is killed, 
General Amherſt goes 


rom Quebec. 


grand fleet under Monſieur de Con- 
flans made the principal deſcent in 
ſome of the ſouthern parts of that 
kingdom. The manner in which 
the latter and principal part of this 
— failed, has already been re- 
ated among the tranſactions of that 
year. It remains now to give ſome 
account of the part in which Thurot 
was concerned.” - 

His ſquadron; confiſting of five 
frigates, on board of which were 
1270 land- ſoldiers, ſailed from the 
port of Dunkirk on the 5th of Oc- 
tober 1759, They had been blocked 
up until that time by an Engliſh 
fleet; but, unger favour of an hazy 
night, they put out to ſea, and ar- 
rived at Gottenburg in Sweden ten 
days after. From — they made 
to Bergen in Norway. In theſe 
voyages, the men were reduced by 


ſickneſs, and the veſſels themſetves 
E 4 ( had 
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had ſo ſuffered by ſtorms, that they 
were obliged to ſend one of the moſt 
conſiderable of them back to France, 
It was not until the th of Decem- 
ber, that they were able to fail di- 
realy for their place of deſtination. 
But their old ill fortune purſued 
them with freſh diſappointments. 
For near three months they beat 
backward and forward amongſt the 
weſtern iſles of Scotland, having in 
vain attempted a convenient land- 
ing 1 In this tedious in- 
terval they ſuffered every poſſible 
hardſhip. Their men were thinned 
and diſheartened, Another of their 
ſhips was ſeparated from 'them, of 
which they never heard more. The 
now remaining three were extreme- 
ly ſhattered; and their crews ſuf- 
tered extremely by famine. | This 
obliged them to put into 
16 Feb. the iſle of Ilay „ they 
reſitted and took in ſome cattle and 
proviſions, which were liberally 
paid for by the generous adventurer 
who commanded, and who behaved 
in all reſpects with his uſual courteſy 
and humanity. - by: xd 
Here they heard for the firſt time 
of the defeat of Conflansꝰ ſquadron. 
This was a circumſtance of great 
diſcouragement. But as Thurot 
could not be ſare that this intelli- 
gence was not given to deceive him; 
he perſiſted in his reſolution to ſail 
for Ireland. Indeed he had ſcarce- 
ly any other choice; ſor he was 


ſo poorly victualled, that he could 


not hope, without fome refreſhment, 
to get back to France. And he was 
further urged on by his love of glory, 
no {mall ſhare of which he was cer- 
tain to add to his character, if he 
could ſtrike a blow of never ſo little 
importance on the toaſt of Leland; 
for by this he might make. ſome ap- 
pearance of having revenged the 

1 1 
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many inſults which had been offered 
to the coaſt of France. 

Full of theſe ideas, he arrived be. 
fore the town oſ Carrickfergus on 
the 28th of February; and Tandea 
his troops, now redaced to about 
600 men, the day following. They 
were augmented by draughts' from 
his ſeamen to near a thouſand. 
Theſe he formed on the Heach, and 
moved to the attack of the town. 
Carrickfergus 1s ſurrounded by :n 
old wall ruinous in many places. 
Colonel Jennings commanded about 
four companies in the town, moſt- 
ly of new-ratſed men, extremely ill 
provided with ammunition, and no 
way prepared for this attack, which 
they had not the ſmalleſt reaſon to 
expect. However, they ſhut: the 
gates, ſent off the French priſoners 
to Belfaſt, and took all the mea. 
ſures their circumftarices would ad. 
mit. The enemy advanced and at- 
tacked the gates. There was no 
cannon; but the gates were de- 
tended with effect by muſquet ſhot, 
until the ammunition was ſpent. 
Then the garriſon retired into the 
caſtle, which having a breach in 
the wall near 50 feet in extent, was 
no way tenable. They therefore 
ſurrendered priſoners of war, with 
terms of ſaſety for the town: + - 

Thurot, as ſoon as he was maſtero 
Carrickfergus, iſſued orders to Bel - 
faſt to ſend him a quantity of wine 
and proviſion; he made the ſame 
demand to the magiſtrates of Car- 
rickfergus, which they having im- 
prudently refuſed to comply with, 
the town was plundered. Thurot 
having victualled, and gained as 
much reputation by this action a3 
could be expected from à fleet 
which was no more than a ſort of 
wreck of the grand enterpriſe, (et 
ſail for France. But he had not * 


* 
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bay of Carrickfergus many hours, 
pr near the coaſt of the iſſe of 
Man, he perceived three ſail that 
bore down u : —.— — ten 

ree Engliſh frigates which ha 
—— 0 te in 1 of Kin. 
(ale, when Thurot made bis defcent; 
the Duke of Bedford, lord lieute- 
nant, diſpatched orders to the com- 
mander of the frigates to go in => 
of the French armament. The Eng- 
liſh frigates were one of 36 guns, 
commanded by Capt. Elliot; and 
two of thirty-two. cc 

Such was their diligence and 
ſucceſs, that they overtook PThurot's 
ſquadron before they could ger out 
of the Iriſh ſea, They were ex- 
actly three frigates to three. The 
French ſhips were much the larger, 
and their men much more nume- 
rous; but both ſhips and men were 
in a bad condition. A ſharp and 
cloſe engagement begun. None of 
the French could poſſibly eſcape, 
and they muſt take or be taken. 
Thurot did all that could be ex- 
pected from the intrepidity of his 
character; he fought his ſhip until 
ſhe had her hold almoſt. filled wich 
water, and her decks covered with 
dead bodies. At length he was 
killed. The crew of his ſhip, and 
by her example thoſe of the other 
two, diſpirited by this blow, and 
preſſed with uncommon alacrity by 
the ſignal bravery of Captain Elliot, 
and thoſe - who commanded under 
him, ſtruck, and were carried into 
Ramſey Bay in the Ifle of Man. 
Even this inconſiderable action 
added to the glory of the Engliſh 
arms. None had been better con- 
ducted, or fought with greater re- 
ſolution, This ſole infult on our 
coaſts was ſeverely puniſhed ;. and 
not a veſſel concerned in it eſcaped; 
he public indeed lamented: the 
death of the brave Thurot, who, 


| „ 


branch of that 
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even whilſl he commanded a pri- 
vateer, fought leſs for plunder 
than honour ; whoſe behaviour was 
on alf occaſions full of humanity 
and generoſity; and whoſe un- 
daunted courage raiſed him to rank, 
and merited diſtinction. His death 
ſecured . the glory he always 
ſought: ''he did not live to be 
brought a prifouer into England; 
or to hear in France thoſe malig- 
nant criticiſms, which ſo often at- 
tend unfortunate bravery. This 
was the fate of the laſt remaining 
hat grand armament, 
which had ſo long been the hope of 
France, the alarm of England, and 
the object of general attention to 
all Europe. 

In America, the French had no 
greater reaſon to boaſt of their ſuc- 
ceſs. The action of Sillery only 
2 them, by an immenſe effu- 

on of their blood, a victory which 
was attended with no advantageous 
conſequences. Vaudreuil the go- 
vernor of Canada, after Levi had 
been compelled to raiſe the ſiege of 
Quebec, fixed his head-quarters 
at Montreal, to make if poſſible a 
laſt ſtand in that place; for which 
purpoſe he called in all his poſts ; 
and here he collected the whole re- 
gular force that remained in Canada. 
At the ſame time he ſought to keep 
ap the ſpirits of the people by va- 
rious rumours and devices; by 
which he practiſed on their credu- 
lity ; one of. theſe artĩſices is curi- 
ous enough; the reader will find 
it among the ſtate-papers. But 
Monfſieur Vaudreuil's greateſt hope 
was not in his artifices, nor his 
force, but in the fituation of Ca- 
nada, which is much harder to be 
entered, than when the enemy has 
entered it, to be conquered. On the 
fide where the moſt conſiderabte 
part of the Britiſh force was to act 
we 
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it is covered with vaſt impenetrable 
woods, moraſſes, and mountains; 
the only tolerable entrance to an 
army, is by the river St. Laurence; 
and the navigation of this river. is 
rendered extremely difficult and 
hazardous by the number of ſhal- 
lows, rifts, and falls, that lie be- 
tween the diſcharge of Ontario and 
the iſle of Montreal, Vaudreuil 
was in expectation, that the pre- 
parations neceſſary for conducting 
an army through ſuch a, long and 
difficult way, would neceſſarily con- 
ſume ſo much of the ſummer, as 
not to leave ſufficient time for the 
operations abſolutely neceſſary to 
reduce the remainder of Canada, 
He did not apprehend much danger 
from the garriſon of Quebec, which 
had been weakened by its defeat 
in the ſpring. Theſe conſiderations 
gave him ſome confidence that he 
might protract the war ſomewhat 
longer, and another year might 
poſſibly give fortune an opportunity 
to take ſome turn in his fayour. 
But Mr. Amherſt, whoſe calm 
and ſteady reſolution no dif- 
ficulties could overcome, was tak- 
ing the moſt effeftual meaſures to 
defeat his expectations. His plan 
was diſpoſed in this manner. Bri- 
gadier-General Murray had orders 
to advance towards Montreal, on 
his ſide, with all the troops which 
could be ſpared from the garriſon 
of Quebec. Colonel Haviland fail- 
ed from Crown Point, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Iſle au Noix, which 
had been abandoned by the enemy 
on the 28th of Auguſt, and from 
thence had orders to proceed di- 
rely to the city of Montreal. His 
own army, conſiſting of about 
10,000 men, he propoſed to tranſ- 
ort by the way of Lake Ontario 
intot he river St. Laurence, Thus 
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he propoſed entirely to ſurround 
the laſt place of importance which 
the enemy poſſeſſed, and. by the 
motion of the three armies, in three 
ſuch different routes, to render it 
impoſſible for them to form an ef. 
fectual oppoſition to any of his 

corps. | 
Having laid this general | 
plan, he ſeft SheneQady on- June 
the frontiers of New York, and paſ. 
ſed up the Mohawks river and down 
that of the Oneidas, to Oſwego, 
where he arrived on the gth of July, 
The army he had collected there, 
conſiſted of about 10,0c0 men, re- 
gulars and provincials. Sir William 
Johnſon brought a thouſand ſavages 
of the Iroquois or five nations; the 
greateſt number of that race of men 
which was ever ſeen in arms in the 
cacſe of England. 
It was a matter of the greateſt 
difficulty to tranſport ſo numerous 
an army, the whole of its artillery, 
its ammunition, and all its provi- 
ſion, over the expanſe of that vaſt 
lake in open boats and galleys; it 
required the greateſt caution and the 
exacteſt order, leſt they ſhould fall 
foul upon one another, leſt they 
ſhould be driven out too far to gain 
the land on the firſt threatening of a 
ſtorm, or leſt they ſhould come 
too. near the ſhore. But all the 
diſpoſitions were made in the molt 
admirable method, and with that 
regularity of military arrangement, 
which makes ſo conſiderable a part 
of the character of that able com- 
mander. So that the whole army 
embarked on the 1oth of Auguſt, 
A detachment had been ſont ſome 
days before to clear the paſſage of 
the river St. Laurence of any ob- 
ſtruction, and to find the beſt paſſage 
for the veſſels. 
On the 27th he had entered that 
TVer, 


river, taken poſſeſſion of Swegatchie, 
and made all diſpoſitions for the at- 
tack of L'Iſle Royale, a fort lower 
down the river which commanded 
it, and by this command 1s the moſt 
important poſt, and as it were the 
key of Canada. I he troops and 
boats were ſo diſpoſed, that the iſle 
was completely inveſted, and the 
garriſon was left no means of e- 
ſcape. The batteries were then 
ralſed and opened, and, after two 
days ſharp firing, the fort 
25 Aug. ſurrendered. 
This being a poſt of importance 
hoth to command Lake Ontario 
and to cover our frontier, the ge- 
neral ſpent ſome days here in * 
to repair the fort, and at the ſame 
time to fit out his veſſels, and to 
prepare all things for pafling his 
troops down the river, the moſt 
dangerous part of which he was 
now to encounter, as all the rapids 
lie between this place and Montreal ; 
but notwithſtanding all precautions, 
near ninety men were drowned in 
paſſing theſe dangerous falls, and a 
great number of veſſels broke to 
pieces. This loſs from fo large an 
embarkation, in ſuch circumſtances, 
is to be regarded as very incon- 
ſiderable. At length, after a tedious, 
fatiguing, and dangerous voyage of 
6 Sept. Wo months and ſeventeen 
Pt. days ſince they left She- 
nectady, the Engliſh ſaw to their 
great joy the iſle of Montreal, the 
object of their ardent wiſhes, and 
the period of their Jabours. 
They were immediately landed in 
the beſt order; and all diſpoſitions 
were made for attacking the place. 
So excellently was this plan con- 
certed, and ſo faithfully executed, 


the State-Papers, 
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that General Murray landed from 
Quebec that very day; and Col. 
Haviland with his army from Iſle 
au Noix the day following. 
Montreal 1s the ſecond place in 
Canada for extent, building, traf- 
fick, and ſtrength. Its middle fitua- 
tion between the lakes and Quebec, 
has made it the ſtaple of the Indian 
trade : but the fortifications before 
this war were mean and inconſider- 
had been fince 
added ; but nothing made the tak- 
ing of it an enterpriſe of dithculty, 
except that here was collected the 
whole regular and no ſmall part of 
the provincial force which remain- 
ed in Canada. However, by the 
diſpoſitions which at once brought 
againſt them three armies, the 
greateſt part and flower of the 
Britiſh troops in America, Monſ. 
Vaudreuil ſaw himſelf entirely in- 
cloſed; he deſpaired of defendin 
the place; and therefore ſurrender 
the garriſon of Montreal as“ priſon- 
ers of war, and the inhabitants of 
his government as ſubjects to the 
King of Great Britain, on the 8th 
of September 1760. - 
And thus in the fixth year of 
the war, and after the moſt ſevere 
ſtruggles, was the vaſt country of 
Canada reduced to the king's obe- 
dience. In this time fix battles 
had been fought, the fortune of 
which was equally. divided; in 
three the French had been victo- 
rious; in three the Engliſh. The 
firſt of thoſe in which the French 
had the better, was fought in the 
meadows near Fort du Queſne where 
General Braddock was killed; the 
other at Ticonderoga, where Gene. 
ral Albercrombie commanded; the 


They were not in ſtrifineſs priſoners; but ſent to France with condition 
not to ſerve during the war. The conditions may be ſeen more at large among 


third 
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third at Sillery, where General ies in this reſpect than Sir 
Murray was repulſed. The victo- William Johnſon; he led into Ca. 
ries of the Engliſh, were, rſt, that nada an army of a thouſand of the 
near Crown Point, where General fierceſt aud moſt cruel ſavages which 
Johnſon commanded, and Dieſkay are bred in America, without doing 
was made priſoner; the 24 near the ſmalleſt damage to the country, 
Niagara, where General Johnſon or offering the ſlighteſt injury to the 
alſo commanded ; and the zd and perſons of the inhabitants. To effect 
principal near Quebec, where Wolfe this he was obliged to exert the 
gol the victory and loſt his life, moſt unwearied endeavours, and 
rom the Engliſh two forts had the whele of 'thoſe uncommon ta- 
been taken, Oſwego and Fort-Wil- lents which gave him ſuch power 
liam-Henry, The Engliſh on their over the minds of all forts of men, 
fide took three cities, Louiſbonrg, The great victories by which he has 
Quebec, and Montreal; and five advanced the intereſt of the nation, 
principal forts, which commanded have done him leſs honour than 
as many important communicati- this conduct, by which he has ſo 
ons, Brauſejour, Niagara, Fronte- greatly advanced its charaQter for 
nac, Ticonderoga, Grown Point, humanity and moderation. It were 
and Iffe-Royal; befides ſome others to be wiſhed that the ſame might be 
of inferior conſideration. ſaid of the 7 0 which marched 
Taking the whole war in America from Quebec; who finding that the 
into one view, Canada had been inhabitants in ſome parts were out 
defended with bravery and conduct in arms, were under a neceſſity of 
ſufficient to crown the generals ſetting fire to the villages; the ten- 
Wolfe and Amherſt, and the admi- derneſs of Gen. Murray's nature re- 
rals Boſcawen and Saunders, who volted when the giving ſuch orders 
finally reduced it, with the greateſt beeame a neceſſary part of his duty, 
glory. And without queſtion, the In the courſe of this fom- 1, 
conduct of General Amherſt in his mer, Captain Byron with ” July. 
laſt expedition, by which he oblig- three of his majefty*s ſhips deſtroy- 
en Montreal to ſurrender without a ed a ſettlement of French, where 
blow, and finally conquered Cana- none had ever been ſuſpected, in the 
da without effufion of blood, de- Bay de Chaleurs. There he alſo 
ſerves every hononr and every re- took three frigates, and about twen- 
compence a grateful people can be- ty fail of veſſels which contained a 
ſtow. The humanity with which reinforcement of troops and milita- 
| he behaved to the conquered, both ry ſtores for the relief of Montreal; 
French and Indians, though the but when they had received intelli- 
one had perpetrated, and the other gence that Lord'Colville's fleet had 
at leaſt connived at the moſt horrid got into the river before them, and 
cruelties on the Engliſh priſoners, of courſe entirely commanded it, 
| adds a high luſtre to his oo they diſembarked in this place, to 
| His troops ſet not one houſe on attempt, if poſſible, a way to their 
| fire, not one habitation was plun- principal army by land. But they 
dered, not one man was killed were diſcovered; the whole arma- 
| F t in the attack of Iſle ment was taken; and the whole 
| oye. None was more diſtin- deſign difconcerted, OY 
| | 


- 
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Before we take our leave of the 
American affairs of this year, we 
ought to make ſome mention of a 
war with the ſavage Indians, which 
broke out on the back ſettlements 
of our ſouthern colonies, The Che- 
rokees, one of the moſt numerous 
and powerful nations of theſe bar- 
barians, had in the beginning, and 
during the greateſt part of the pro- 
preſs of the We to oe 
eartily enga in our intereſts: 
at a dees a fort had been built 
in their country called Fort Loudon, 
from the then commander in chief 
of the Britiſh Forces in America, 
Some parties of them had appeared 
in our favour on the laſt expedition 
again Fort du Queſne. But it is 
thought that on that occaſion they 
received ſome inſults, and had been 
treated in general with ,a neglect 
which made the deepeſt impreſſion 
on the minds of ſo vindictive a peo- 
ple. Theſe diſcontents were fo- 
mented by the French, who hoped 
to cauſe a diverſion of a part of our 
forces in this quarter. At length 
they commenced hoſtilities in their 
uſual manner, by cruel ravages and 
murders on the. frontier of their 
neighbouring provinces, And there 
was very great reaſon to apprehend 
that the ſame artifices of the enemy, 
and the ſame opinion of ill uſage, 
would draw the neighbouring and 
powerful nation of the Creeks into 
the like meaſu res. | 
Mr. Lyttelton, who was then go- 
vernor of Carolina, having in vain 
endeavoured to, pacify them, took 
17 the 9 of march- 
1759. ing with all the force, re- 
gular and provincial, which he could 
raiſe into the Cherokee country. 
This army in all did not exceed 
1100 men, but it was conducted 
with ſuch ſpirit and diſpatch by Go- 
vernor Lyttelton, that in a very ſhort 
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ing on ſieges prevented them from 


. Nance, and the laſt required time. 


[1 


time, he marched zoo miles thro” 
the vaſt deſert which lies between 
the Indian caſtle of Keeowee and 
Charles-town. He was advanced 
into their country before they bad 
made preparations to receive him. 
They 5 their towns, in caſe of ob- 
ſlinacy, on the point of being deli- 
vered to fire and ſword. They there- 
fore deſired a conference, in which 
955 acknowledged themſelves to 

pe ; and en toſucha treaty 
of peace as, the governor 
ol, pleaſed "ro dlctate. 5th Dec: 
They gave up the perſons guilty of 
the moſt flagrant murders, and put 
into his hands twenty-two hoſtages, 
as a ſecurity for their adherence to 
the treaty. 

The governor had all imaginable 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with the effect 
his expedition had produced; and 
having, as every hody believed, et- 
fectually chaſtiſed the former inſo- 
lence of the enemy, and ſecured the 
future n the ſouthern 
provinces, he returned to Charles- 
town. But theſe perfidious bar- 
barians, equally regardleſs of their 
faith, and of the ſafety of their 
countrymen, whoſe lives were pledg- 
ed for their fidelity, broke out as 
ſoon as the army was removed, into 
their former ravages; blocked up 
Fort Loudon, which ſtands in the 
middle of their country, and made 
ſome attempts. on Fort Edward, 
which lies nearer to the ſettlements. 
Their total want of {kill in carry- 


any hope of maſtering theſe places, 
otherwiſe than by "treachery or fa- 
mine. They failed in the firſt in- 


The imminent danger of two 
Engliſh garriſons, and that whole 
tract of our colonies, being made 


known to General Amherſt, he de- 


tached Colonel Montgomery to 
their 
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their aſſiſtance, with a regiment 
of Highlanders, a battalion of the 


Royal Americans, a body of gre- 


nadiers, and the provincial troops. 
He marched into the enemies 


country. He made war upon the 


Indians after their own manner. 
No other would have been effectual. 


He burned Eſtatoe the capital of the 


Lower Cherokees, conſiſting of 
two hundred houſes, an Indian 
town of the very firſt magmitude; 
and then proceeded to the ſame ex- 
ecution on all the towns and villages 
of that diſtrict of the Cherokees, 
which were numerous, populous, 


-and wealthy. The inhabitants ge- 


nerally fled on the approach of our 
troops; ſome however were burned 
in their houſes, and ſome women 
and children were made priſon- 
ers. 

This univerſal deſtruction of the 
lower ſettlements being completed, 
Colonel Montgomery paſſed on to 
the middle Cherokees; 
but as the army march- 
ed through a dangerous ground, 
favourable to the indian method 
of fighting, they were ſudden- 
ly attacked on all fides by this 
ſavage enemy, with the greateſt 
fury, and with the uſual horrible 
ſcreams and outcries. 'The troops 
were ſo well diſpoſed with a view 
of this kind of war, that they flood 


27 June. 


the charge with firmneſs; they were 
not intimidated with the covered 


fire, or the ſcreams of the ſavages. 
The fight was long and well main- 


tained on both ſides. But at length 


the Indians fled. A neighbouring 


town (one of the moſt conſi- 


derable) was entered that night. 
The enemy made ſome attempt to 
moleſt them; but to little purpoſe. 
The Engliſh loſt in this action 20 
killed, and about 80 wounded. The 
Cherokees had near forty killed. 


The number of the wounded is ng: 
known. | 

Though Colonel Montgomery 
was victorious on this occaſion; yet 
it was neceſſary to retreat on ac. 
count of his wounded, for whom 
he had no place of ſafety, For if 
he ſhould attempt to proceed, he had 
to apprehend frequent ſkirmiſhes 
as he advanced; and the number 
of wounded, together with the difi- 
culty of his march, would be hour. 
ly increaſed. This retreat was cer- 
tainly neceſſary. But when Colo- 
nel Montgomery had arrived at 
Fort St. George, he diſcovered part 
of his orders, which threw the 
whole country into conſternation ; 
which was, that when he had cha/- 
tiſed the enemy, he was to return 
to New York, with the troops un- 
der his command, and rejoin the 
grand army. Theſe orders without 
delay he obeyed ; not however with 
ſuch rigour, but that the earneſt en- 
treaties of the province prevailed on 
him to leave about 400 men for 
their protection. 

Carolina and the neighbouring 
colonies were again expoſed to the 
fury of a ſavage enemy, nat ſo 
much weakened as exaſperated by 
their late ſufferings; the fate of the 
garriſon of Fort Loudon was but 
too certain. For ſeveral months 
they had ſuffered a cloſe blockade; 
at length, ſeeing no hope of relief, 
their proviſions being totally con- 
ſumed, and the enemy ſhew- | A0 
ing ſome pacific diſpoſitions, 7 Hug. 
they were induced to ſurrender up- 
on honourable conditions. 

But the enemy, equally regard- 
leſs of faith and humanity, fell 
upon them in their march, butcher- 
ed all the officers but one, killed 
ſeveral of the private ſoldiers, and 
carried the reſt into an horrible = 
tivity. Theſe outrages on the ſou 


ern 


ern colonies threw ſome damp on 
the joy which was felt over the 
Engliſh America, on the entire 
conqueſt of Canada. 
In Europe the fortune of the 
campaign was nearly balanced. In 
America, except this inconſiderable 
ſavage war, it was entirely trium- 
phant. In the Faſt Indies alſo we 
gained glory and. new advantages. 
After the raiſing the ,fiege of Fort 
St. George, in February 1759, the 
i1 Engliſh army took the 
16thAPril feld under Major Brere- 
1759+ ton, and poſſeſſed them- 
ſclves of the important town and 
fort of Conjiveram. About the ſame 
time the city of Maſulipatam was 
ſtormed and taken by Major Ford. 
By theſe ſtrokes the French trade 
on the coaſt of Coromandel was 
confined to Pondicherry and a few 
inconſiderable places. And the 
trafic of the 4 ſnore, for an 
extent of 800 miles of a populous 
and manufacturing country, was 
entirely in the hands of the Engliſh 
company. This coaſt joins to the 
rich province of Bengal; out of 
which alſo the French were entire- 
ly driven, by the heroic actions of 
Colonel Clive. | 
Encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, a 
body of about 1200 men, Europe- 
ans and Seapoys, under the com- 
mand of Major Brereton, advanced 
further, and attempted to diſlodge 
an army of French and their conte- 
derate Indians, encamped under the 
cannon of à tort of that country- 
conſtruction. The acquiſition of 
that place had been a valuable ad- 
* range. But here our army 
Pt. was 0 liged to retire, with a 


dred killed and wounded. - 
General Lally animated with this 
and ſome lighter advantages, threat- 
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loſs of between three and four hun- 


ened the ſiege of Trichenopoly, and 
the French affairs ſeemed again to 
revive, But it was only a momen- 
tary gleam. To check his progreſs, 
Colonel Coote, at the head of the 
greateſt body he could draw to- 
gether on that coaſt, inveſted Wan- 
dewaſh, 8 place in three 
days, and made t ar- 
Bien priſoners of oy 30 Nor. 
From thence he paſſed with rapidity 
to Carongoly ; the ſiege of which 
town he preſſed with ſuch diligence, 
that, in four days from the opening 
his batteries, he obliged D 
the garriſon to march out. <<: 
This progreſs alarmed General 
Lally; he called large detachments 
in from every ſide; and knowin 
the importance of Wandewaſh, 
made all his efforts to recover it. 
He puſhed forward the fiege with 


- the utmoſt vigour, hoping to take 


the town before Colonel Coote 
could arrive to its relief, But the 


colonel marched with equal dili- 


gence; and arrived about 


the time when the French 22d July 


had made a praQticable 78 

breach. His army conſiſted of 1700 
Europeans, and about zooo black 
troops. Lally's amounted to 2200 


- Europeans,, and between 9 and 
10,000 blacks. 


The engagement 
was long and obſtinate ; Par at 
length the French gave way. It 
was a total rout; they abandoned 
their camp, their cannon, and all 
the implements of the ſiege. They 
left a thouſand killed and wounded 
on the field of battle. Among the 
priſoners were Brigadier-General 
Buſſy; the Chevalier Godeville, 

uarter maſter-general; Licutenant 
Colonel Murphy, and eleven infe- 


rior officers, who were all wounded. 


-Lally fled with his broken troops in 


deſpair to Pondicherry, 
Of 


direct 
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Of the Engliſh in this aRion near 
200 were killed and wounded; in 
N the death of the gallant 

ajor Brereton was much regret- 


ted. Of the blacks about 70 _ 


wounded and flain- 
Except the battle bf PIG 
lowed by the revolution in Ben- 
gal, this action was the moſt 
conſiderable in its conſequences, of 
any in which our troops had ever 
been engaged in India. This was 
fought in part agaſha European 
tropps headed by eneral. 
The Ailpedddons or ihe Yale, and 
the conduct of Colonel Coote in 
the engagement, merit every ho- 
nour. 

- This victory was purſued with. a 
fpirit equal to that by which it was 
won. Chittiput Was taken in a 
few days after; aud the army al- 
1 itſelf no repoſe, arched 

wy from thence to Arcot, the 
capital of this immenſe province. 
The ſiege was o 
of February, and the fort ſurrender- 
ed on the ioth: near 300 Europe- 
ans were made priſoners of war, . 

At ſea Admiral Pocock ſeconded 
the extraordinary efforts of Colonel 
Coote with his 155 uſual fill and 


intrepi Again he en- 
4th Sept. *. the 2 2 of Mon- 


1759. — d' Ache, a brave 
commander, who has in fome de- 


gree ſupported the declining repu- 


tation of the French marine; but 


though ſuperior in the number of 
his Rips, and more than in that u 

proportion ſu 
men, he was obliged after upwards 
of two hours ſevere and bl 


forts of Pondicherry. During this 


3 eight of e 85 1560. 


= 


Wou 


y - 


on the fifth. 


cherry; which was, wh 


IN and fea. | 
rior in guns and 


y con- 
flict to give way before Adm. Po- 


bronght into W. bes 
cock, and to take ſhelter under the 


ſhips Rood the fire of the whole 
French fleet, which conſiſted of (x. 
teen ſail. The ſhips were greatly 
' ſhattered ; five hundred 1 — 
of our (quadron were killed and 
and on the. ge of the 
Fren e loſd was nat laſe than 2 
thouſand. Admiral Pocock imme. 
diately got himſelf again in a fight. 


ing conditi and d the 
French fleet before Tobak. 


who 1 under its. 2 and 
refuſed a e d 

It has been ob at Hiftory 
can. hardly produce ap inftance of 
two ſquadrons fighting three pitch- 
ed battles, undes the — Som- 
mandexs, in. eighteen months, with- 
4 the 111 ef a ſhip op bay + Bows lids. 

er this engagement 
Cornifh e e ar C 
romandel, and. joined Pogo 
which we attained ſo dech A. 

erigrity in en, oF had be- 
ore in courage. and NN che 
French no longer appea! 1 5 
ſeas, Moſt of their ſhps 5 
it Was thou igbt, to ILY! 
the French 1 1 V. to 
ruin, On the bf 5 ph, 
portant CON 9 K ara 
dered to the ſea and Jan 1 8 8 
under 8 [ hs Mer 
Monkton, - Jp 
and two . inge 875 leſſer 
deration, the French ett . 
reduced 40 the ſingle fort Af. gap 


n theſe aCc- 


counts came AWAY e 


hopes ate canceiy, 8 F 
1 ef the French 5 
commerce -. will, xy be 
ion; and 
with theſe WE; con- 


clude * e * 49 war of 


4 
* 1 4 1 
* 2998 2 
F . . _ - 
# 


JANUA R V. 
N the evening a comet was 


cally obſerved, by Mr, Dunn, at his 
academy at Chel ea. It appeared to 
the naked eye like Jupher, or or Venus 
through a thick „ and made a 
near appulſe to the ſtar in Orion's 
right knee, and moved more than 
four degrees of the heavens in four 
hours of time. 


towing a coaſting veſſel over Tine- 
mouth bar, was overſet and loft by a 
ſudden ſwell of the fea, which went 


ipping; 25 many were, paring to 
go out; but fortunately for them 
the tide had not turned, ere they 
weighed anchor; the coaſter wore 
it by the 
The oldeſt ſeamen at Shields ſay 


ſudden motion. 


Iſaac, was found murdered in aw 
near Plymſtock, Devonſhire, Since 


man, bas confeſſed that he met wit 


this Jew near io Plymſtock, an 
aſter drinking a 


ter walkin 
deceaſed 15 
putting a — 
* ehind 
Yor. III. 


about two miles, the 
opt to reſt bimſelf, and 
ſtick he had in his 
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if. 1 diſcovered, and aſtronomi- 


into the harbour with ſuch force that 
pack, damage was feared among the 


goodneſs of her tackle, 


The body of a travelling Jew, 
known by the name of Little 
on. It was at 


which, Edward Jackſoh, a militia- 


is back to reſt his 
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box upon; ackſon jnok the ſtick 
from behind him, and knocked him 
down, and when he was on the 
und gaye him two more blows, 
which finiſhed him. Then takin 
his watch out of his pocket, and 
ſome goods out of the box, he hid 
the box in a wood. When he 
offered ſome of the kings, to ſale, 
being aſked how he came by them 
he ſaid he found them in a 23 an 


1 would ſhew it to Mr. Sherenbeare ; 
Yeſterday a boat with four men, 


which he accordingly did, takin 
him into the w where he had 
left it, and preſently after ſaid his 
conſcience troubled him, and he 
confefſed the murder. 
This day die the H 
James Annclley, 1; ar fon 5 

Jar heir of Art ur late Lord Aen. 
and claimant. of the Angleſey title 
and eſtate. He was twice married, 
and has left one ſon, the heir of his 


claims, and to * behind 
they never knew ſach a violent my L 


nit eight at nigh 

t eight at night, a comet 
without e tail he, ſeen in sch. 
Holland i in the conſtellation of Ori- 
firſt ſomewhat ob- 
ſcure, but at ten o'clock it was very 
viſible, The night after, at half 


an hour after fix and at ſeven, it 
1 15 ſeen in the 2 114 degree of Ge- 
int of beer to- 

gether, 45 both went oat, and af- 


mini. It was 15 degrees above the 
horizon, and a * as a ſtar of 
the 3d magnitu 
Died 


bourer, of Great Dunmow in 9 
—y aged 105. Seventeen N 
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dren, 36 grandchildren, ,and 11 
great-grandchildren, followed his 
corple to the grave, 

In the evening the comet diſ- 
covered the it by. Mr, Dunn, paſſed 
near and v in Eridanus, towards 
the Whale's jaw; ioth, 11th, and 
12th cloudy; 13th fair, and the 
comet not to be "wg a a 

His royal highneſs the 
14th. Prince of Wales, ſent 2001. 
to be diftributed amongſt the ſuffer- 
ers by the late dreadful fire near 
Covent Garden, &c. A very large 
ſam was raiſed by ſubſcription, &c. 
for the ſufferers in general, which, 
according to ſeveral claims, was di- 


' tributed by the worthy promoters 


of ſo humane and charitable a de- 


ſign. - Upwards of 2001. was alſo 


produced by a benefit- play on the 
occaſion at Covent-garden play- 


houſe. 


The quarterly communica- 
15th, tion of the Hon. free and ac- 


cepted maſons, ' held at the Crown 


and Anchor in the Strand, ordered 
the ſum of fifty poyndsto be remitted 
to the Hon. Major-genetral Kingſley, 
for the relief of the free maſons in 
the army now in Germany. 
18 At a meeting of the nobi- 
lity and gentry of Scotland 
at Edinburgh, it. was unanimouſly 


agreed to aboliſh the unhoſpitable 


cuſtom of giving vails to ſervants ; 
and at the ſame tune, 1t was their 


opinion, that an addition to the 


yearly wages of ſervants would be 
more honourable for the maſter, 


and more beneficial to the fervant. 


The like reſolution was agreed to 


in a meeting of the nobility: and 


gentry at Aberdeen. 
200d: out at a 901 gerbread- baker's 
adjoining to Whitechapel gaol, 


- * 


to the number of zo, . 0 ex 


Ibis morning a fire broke 


which conſumed the baker's, and 
part of the gaol. The conſterns. 
tion was ſo great, that leſt the pri. 
ſoners mould be burned, the gaol. 
doors were opened, and all of them, 


cept three, who returned in the 
evening. | 

Died Elizabeth Goffin, of Ormel. 
by St. Margaret, near Yarmouth, 
aged 101. She had been blind 30 
years. 1 

Admiral Hawke, who arriv- 
ed at Plymouth the 17th, wait- 1b. 
ed on his majeſty, by whom be 
was received with particular mark; 
of favour, his majeſty meeting hin 
as he entered, and thanking hin 
for the ſervices he had done his 
country. His majeſty has ſince ſet- 
tled a penſion of 20001, a year up- 
on him for his life, and the life of 
his two ſons, and the ſurvivor of 
them. 4 5 

Died the wife of John 4 
Sharpe of Gatewick, Surry, ** 
Eſq; ſhe was the laſt of the Jordan 
family, who poſſeſſed Gatewick 
aboye 900 years... OE 

An expreſs arrived in town - 4 
from Leiceſterſhire, with an 23 
account that Lord Ferrers had killed 
his ſteward. © p 
[See the article concerning his lord- 
ſhip, in this year's charaCters. ] 

A petition of the lord- „ 
mayor, aldermen, and com- at 
mons of London, was preſented to 
E praying that leave may 

e given to bring in a bill to widen 
and enlarge ſeveral old ſtreet, 
lanes, &c. and to open ſeveral ney 
ſtreets and ways; and for determin:- 
ing, in a fummary way, all diſputes 
arifing about the rebuilding. © 
houſes, in which ſeveral 'perſons 
have an intermixed property * #1 | 

a Die 


Fot the Y EAR 1566: 


„ Died the moſt noble the 
25th. Marchioneſs of Granby. 

Was finallydetermined, by 
26th. . ſpecial jury at'the court of 
king's-bench, the cauſe fo long de- 
pending between the gate-keeper of 
Richmond park, and the inhabi- 
tants of Richmond and parts adja- 


ent, concerning the legality of a 


W carriage and bridle way through 

the park. After a long trial, which 
laſted from nine in the morning till 
(even in the evening, a verdict was 
given in favour of the gate-keeper 
of the ſaid parle. | 

The laudable ſociety for the 
relicf of the Britiſh troops in Ger- 
many and Canada, and their widows 
and orphans, have provided and 
{ent to thoſe forces 6000 flannel 
waiſlcoats, 6000 woollen caps, 6000 
pair of half gaiters, and 5000 pair 
of woollen gloves, To this ſubſcrip- 
tion the clothworkers and merchant 
taylors companies have given 1001. 
each. 


His royal highneſs prince 
Edward, accompanied by 
ſeveral noblemen, attended divine 
ſervice at the Magdalen- houſe cha- 
pel, and left a donation of gol. for 


27th. 


that charity. 

Adiſtemper, which rages amongſt 
the horſes, makes great havoc in 
and about town. Near 100 died in 
one week. . 

The ſhips in the river were never 
in a worſe ſituation than they were 
Jat the cloſe of the laſt froſt; near 
100 ſail have been drove from their 
anchors and moorings by the ſhoals 
of ice, by which they received con- 
ſiderable damage in their rigging, 
bowſprits, &c. Among the ice fe- 
veral human dead bodies have like- 
wiſe been ſeen floatin 
whole it made a very ſad appear- 
ance, This froſt alſo produced a 


: on the 


| SI 
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reat deal of diſtreſs among the 
ower ſort of people and mechanics; 
ſeveral” perſons either through in- 
adverteney, cold, or want, periſhed 
in the ſtreets. * 

A chemiſt of this city is ſaid to 
have' invented a method of mak- 
ing a ſort of iſinglaſs from Britiſſi 
materials, which anſwers all the 
intentions of what is imported 
from Ruſſia: a diſcovery of the 
utmoſt importance to brewers, as 
it can be manufactured immenſely 
cheaper than the former. It like- 
wiſe merits the attention of the 
legiſlature, as an annual ſaving of 
50,0001; ſterling may be made to 
this kingdom at the preſent price 
that iſinglaſs bears, and which is 
paid for to Ruſſia in ready ſpecie; 
it being calculated that our exports 
are generally out- Balanced about 80 
2:5 cent. by our imports trom that 

ingdom ; beſides, iſinglaſs is im- 
ported free of duty here; being 2 
dyer's article. 

On Saturday the 24th of th 
November; all of a ſudden, 9 
and without any of the uſual ſymp- 
toms; happened one of the moſt 
violent eruptions of Veſubias ever 
known. Beginning at that time, 
it never ceaſed; till the 4th of De- 
cember, to vomit forth, by five dif- 
ferent openings; vortices of flames 
with torrents of lava; which run- 
ning with impetuoſity towards Nur- 
catia, threatened that town and the 
whole neighbourhood with ſpeedy 
devaſtation. The inhabitants lefe 
their houſes, and fled to the neigh- 
bouring fields, offering up their 
prayers to heaven to put a ſtop to 
their calamity. | | 

The workmen employed in dig- 
ging the ruins of. Herculaneum 
have lately made an important diſ- 
covery. It is a ſtatue of white 

f 2 | marble 


— 


— 
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marble, ſeven feet high, of exqui- 
fite workmanſhip, and which, as 
far as can be judged from the atti- 
tude, and ſome charaQers half defac- 
ed on the bottom of the pedeſtal, re- 
preſents the famous Sibyl af Cuma. 
Philip Erneſt, prince of Hohen- 
loe-Schillingsfurſt, died lately, aged 
96, the oldeſt prince in Europe. 
The late ſickneſs, a ſlow fever, at 
St. Kitt's, carried off John Franks, 
Simon Duport, John Dumarſal, 
Eſqrs. Capt. William Moran; A- 
lexander Hume, Eſq; of Baſſeterre, 
of the cuſtom-houſe ; Miſs Polly 
Hart; Miſs Earle; the wife of 
Ralph Payne, Eſq; Mrs. Margaret 
Payne; Mr. Francis Guichard, jun, 
at Baſſeterre; Mrs. Klizabeth Ri- 
chards; Mr. William Malcolm, ſen. 
at Sandy-point.— Near 200 peo- 
ple died, in the pariſh of Baſſeterre, 
from the 26th of July to the ioth of 


November. 
e  Qxzford, Jak c..-.._- 
A labourer who fell from St, John's 
college, died on Tueſday the firſt 
inſtant, though all poſſible care bad 
been taken of him. The place he 
fell from was between thirty and 
forty feet high; he pitched upon 
his feet in an upright poſture, and 
ſtriking the ground with great force, 


. bounded upwards to a conſiderable 


height, and then fell back wards, 
ſpeechleſs : upon an examination, 
neither his ancle, knee, nor hi 
bones were diſlocated; but after his 
death, upon opening the body, the 
Tight kidney was found full of ex- 
travaſated blood ; the bladder, and 
all the other parts contiguous, mor- 
tified ; and what is very extraordi- 
nary, and perhaps ſingular; the os 
pubis on the left life was found 
fractured and deprefled.,, __. 
Edinburgh, Jan, 1.. 
The following melancholy acci- 
dent which happened a few days ago 


at Stirling, contains an inſtance of 
heroiſm and affection, uncommon 
and rarely to be met with. Some 
ntlemen who had been out x 
owling; on their returning to Stir. 
ling fot a bird, near the bridge, 
which fell upon a board of ice in 
the river, at a little diſtance from 
the bank. Two boys, the one of 
fixteen, the other of fourteen, year; 
of age, were diverting themſelyes 
juſt by: they ſaw the bird fall; and 
as the adjacent part of the river was 
{till frozen, they were tempted to 
venture upon the ice to ſetch it of, 
The eldeſt made the attempt; he 
got upon the ice, and had gone bu; 
a very little way, when it broke un- 
der him, and ee by the cur. 
rent. The unhappy boy ſupported 
himſelf on the broken ice but for a 
moment; he ſcarce had time to im- 
plore the aſſiſtance of his compani- 
on, ere he_ went 'to the bottom. 
The youngeſt boy was not long a 
ſpeQator of his comrade's unhappy 
fate ; he no ſooner ſaw his danger, 
than, without waiting to pull off his 
cloaths, he plunged into the xiver, 
dived to the bottom, and got hold 
of him; butencumbered and weigh- 
ed down with his own cloaths, he 
was not able to bring him up. De- 
termined however to ſave his com- 
panion if in his power, he immedi 
ately came out, ſtript off his cloaths, 
and went in a ſecond time; Hut in 
this attempt he was equally unjuc- 
ky; the other boy, by this time, was 
ſo fixed in the mud, that all his 
ſtrength was ineffeRual to diſenga 
him;—and benumbed by. th rl 
it was with difficulty he 0 him. 
ſelf. When he got out he had pan 
of his companion's hair in his out 
having among other efforts, Tn that 
Ful Tikewile, endeayoured to {ave 
um. $$, 
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„account of the chriſteningt, burial: 
# and nt: Ad; ee and 
Mancheſter, 1759. 
Chriſt, Bur, Mar. 
Liverpool, 866 981 333 
Mancheſter, 11 Foes 330 
By the mortality-bill for the city 
of Glaſgow it appears, that 1074 
ans ave died there during the 
aſt year. FS 
The bills of mortality of the city 
of Hamburg for the laſt year a- 
mounted to 2653 children baptized, 
and 2033 perſons buried. 
The bills of mortality of the 
Proteſtants in the city of Breſlau in 
Sileſia, for the laft year, amounted 
to 1445 children baptized, and 
1697 perſons died ; and at Munich, 
the capital of the electorate of Ba- 
varia, 747 children were baptized, 
and 926 perſons died, 
At Vienna, during laſt year, 5186 
children were baptized, and 6369 
rſons died. In the city of Frage- 
ort, 896 children baptized, 1700 
perſons died. 8 
From Lisbon we hear that Don 
Gomez Freyra de Andrada, com- 
mander of the king's forces at Rio 
de la Plata in America, has ſent his 
majeſty à large quantity of the 
leaves of a plant named Concogna, 
which is eſteemed a ſovereign pre- 
ſervative againſt weakpeſs of the 
netves. n 
M. d'Andrada gives a N 
account of the virtues of this plant, 
in a letter to the king, together with 
the manner of taking it, which be- 
ing to make tea of the leaves, he 
hath accompanied them with a ſet 
of cups, ſaucers, and ſpoons, all of 
folid gold, dts 3 
_ * "Boſton, OR. 26. 
Our afſembly have voted a 
marble ſtatue to be erected in King- 
ſtreet, at or near the eaſt end of the 
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town-houſe, in memory of the late 
General Wolfe. Above 100 bears 
were killed in September and Oc- 
tober, in one diſtri in Hampſhire, 
ſeveral” of which weighed 400 Ib. 
—_— N #8 
© Halifax, in Nova Scatia, Nov. g. 
Laſt Saturday night and Sunday 
morning we. had here the moſt vio- 
lent gale of wind that has been 
known. It has done valt dama 
to the wharfs in this town and ſub- 
urbs. Great quantities of ſugars 
which were in the cellars near the 
beach, are almoſt wholly ruined ; 
two ſchooners were driven aſhore, 
ſome thouſands of trees in the 
woods were blown down, and in 
ſome places the roads rendered im- 
paſſable. The damages ſuſtained at 
the wharfs, &c. is computed at ſe- 
veral thouſand pounds. As the 
ſtorm happened at the height of the 
ſpring-tide, and the wind in the 
Gutters board, it drove the tide, in 
to that degree, that 'tis ſuppoſed 
the water roſe near ſix feet perpen- 
dicular above its ordinary flowing, . 


FEB RU AR V. 121 
A Dutch veſſel laden with , 


wine was thrown aſhore near rit, 
Mountsbay in Cornwall, where ſhe 
received very little damage; and 
would, in all probability, have been 
Bot off, had not the ſavages aſſem- 
led in a riotous Kaki to the 

number of about 5co; and after 
plundering her, and barbarouſly 
uſing the unfortunate crew, ſplit her 
in pieces, 1 6 | 
bout fifteen minutes after ten 

in the evening of the z0th ult. two 
ſhocks of an earthquake were felt 


at Amſterdam, which, tho' they did 


no damage, ſo terrified the inhabi- 
tants, that many ran out of doors. 
f 3 The 
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The ſame happened in North Hol- 
land. About two hours before, two 
great flaſhes of lightning were ſeen, 
which were followed by à very 
ſenfible tremor of the earth: ſo 
that there muſt have been three 
ſhocks.” | "rg 

At Maeftricht the ſhocks. were fo 
violent, that, in ſome parts of the 
town, chimneys were: thrown down, 
and che walls of the guard-houſe on 
the parade were cracked in three or 
four places. n 

At Cologn it was felt in the 
morning of the 2 iſt. ü 

At Antwerp it was likewiſe felt, 
but no day mentioned. 

At Aix la Chapelle it was more 
particularly obſerved, as appears by 
a letter dated from thence, of which 
the following is an extract. 

The ſky was extremely clouded 
here for fifteen days, without the 
leaſt breath of wind, or any other 
change than now: and then ſome 
flakes of ſnow ; nevertheleſs, the 
mercury in the barometer was ſlill 
very high. This made me think, 

hat the ſhaking of the earth, which 
as not ceaſed ſince the year 1755, 
{11 threatened us with ſome violent 
ſhocks. On Wedneſday the 16th 
of January, about half paſt one in 
the afternoon, the earth ſhook with 
reat force, but became ſtill next 
— The ſky continued cloudy; 
and on Friday we felt ſome ſlight 
ſhocks attended with blaſts of wind. 
On Saturday. we felt another, but 
of ſuch long continuance, that the 
earth ſeemed to have loſt: its; natu- 
ral ſtability. On Sunday, cloudy 
and no wind: this, calm continued 
till about eight at night, at which 
time we had a * ſhock, 
and about half after ten at night 
another; then the bells of our doors 


zang of themſelves; china and glaſs 


by ſtriking together, were daſhed 
to pieces, chimneys were throwu 
down, and the ſtreets filled. with 
rubbiſh ; in a word it was a ſhock. 
ing ſpectacle. We had continual 
ſhocks the, whole night; aud I oh. 
ſerved, that the wind, blew more ot 
leſs, according to the greater or 
leſſer motion of the earth. Yeſter. 
day it grew fair; but a wind roſe 
ſomething like the. ſqualls we feel 
in ſummer; and we were not quite 
free from ſhocks that day, Which 
were leſs frequent during the night: 
at preſent the barometer is low, it 
rains, and the earth is quite ſtill.“ 
At Wicklow, in Ireland, and for 
ſeveral miles round, about ſeven in 
the evening, a, very rumbling noiſe 
was heard, as if ſome. unuſual car- 
riage had been driving through the 
ſtreets, to the great and ter- 
ror of all the inhabitants, who felt 
the ſhock of an earthquake. very 
fenGbly.. 1... 4 asd 
In the night between ir 211 
and 22d ult. there was felt likewiſe 
at Hamburgh, and its neighbour- 
hood, a ſhock of au earthquake that 
laſted about a minute. It was felt 
at the ſame time at Sleſwick, Flenſ- 
bourg and Keil, and other, places 
in Holſtein, It was felt alſo at Co- 
enbagen, where it was followed 
— three, ſhocks leſs violent, and 
laſted about half a minute, but hap- 
pily no damage was done: all that 
could be obſerved was, it, came 
from the north, and paſſed toward 
the ſouth, and was moſt felt in the 
little iſland of Amagh. It was the 
ſame at Elfineur, where the ſea was 
ſo agitated that ſeveral ſhips in tha: 
port were driven from their an- 
/ / ( 
Shocks have been, likewiſe re- 
markably felt in Portugal, France, 
and other parts of Europe. 7 
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St. James's. This day a 
4th, chapter of the moſt noble or- 
der of the garter was held in the 
council- chamber; preſent, the So- 
vereign, the P. of Wales, his royal 
highneſs Prince Edward, the Dukes 
of Newceaſtle, Kingſton, and Leeds, 
Earl Granville, the Earls of Lin- 
coln and Cardigan, the Duke of 
Devonſhire, the Earls of Northum- 
berland and Waldegrave ; when 
Charles Marq. of Rockingham, and 
Richard Earl Temple, were knight- 
ed, and elected companions of the 
ſaid moſt noble order; and after- 
wards inveſted with the garter, rib- 
bon, and George, with the accuſ- 
tomed ſolemnities. 
The royal aſſent was, by com- 
miſſion from his majeſty, given to 
an act for granting to his majeſty 
ſeveral duties upon malt; and for 
raiſing the ſum of eight millions, by 
way of annuities, and a lottery, to 
be charged on the ſaid duties; and 
to prevent the fraudulent obtaining 
of allowances in the gauging of 
corn, making into malt; and for 
making out duplicates for exche- 
quer bills, tickets, certificates, re- 
ccipts, annuity-orders,, and other 
orders, loſt, burnt, or otherwiſe de- 
ſtroyed. | 
6th. A proclamation was iſſued 
for a general faſt to he ſtrictly 
obſetved throughout England and 
Ireland, on Friday the 14th of 
March next; and in Scotland on 
Thurſday the 13th. 
A remarkable incident to the honour of 


the Englih wav. ' 


his majeſty's ſhip the Argo, a fri- 
gate of eight-and-twenty guns, be- 


Oltend, to obſerve: the motions of 


Capt. Tinker; who commanded: 


ing ſtationed with ſome cutters, off 


Thurot, ſent a meſfenger to the go- 
vernor of the place, importing, that 
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as the king his maſter was not at 
war with the houſe of Auſtria, he 
expected to be ſupplied with re- 
freſhments from Oſtend, altho' it 
was garriſoned with French troops, 
otherwiſe he would make prize of 
every veſſel belonging to the place, 
that ſhould preſume to come out of 
the harbour. No notice being taken 
of this meſſage, he proceeded to 
put his threats in execution, and 
detained three fiſhing- boats. The 
25 finding he was in earneſt, 
ent out a flag of truce with a com- 


pliment aſſuring kim, that he would 


comply with his requeſt, and the 
captain received daily ſupplies from 
ſhore. In the courſe of this correſ- 
ee the commander of a 

rench frigate of thirty guns, then 
lying in the harbour, ſent notice to 

apt. Tinker, that if he would diſ- 
miſs his ſmall craft, and give his 
honour that none of the ſquadron 
under Mr. Boys ſhould. interfere in 
the conteſt, he would next day 
come out and give him battle. Mr. 
Tinker lefired the meſſenger to tell 
him, that he would diſmiſs the cut- 
ters; and not only give his word, 
but eyen an officer as an hoſtage for 
the performance, that he ſhould not 
be athfted by any ſhip of the com- 
modore's ſquadron, which lay ſeven 
or eight leagues to leeward ; but 
that he would engage him fingly at 
a minute's warning. He accord- 


- 


ingly made the {ſhip ready for the 


engagement next l when 
he weighed anchor, hoiſted the 
Britiſh enſign, and ſtood in ſhore to 
the mouth of the harbour, where 
he brought to, with his courſes 


clewed, and his main-top-ſail to the 


maſt. Ia chis poſture he Jay, with, 
flying colours, as long as the tide 
would permit him to remain, almoſt 
cloſe to the fortiſications of the 

14 | Place, 
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lace in fight of all the French of- 
| ng who were afſembled to fee 
the 8 . —_ did not 
ink pr to keep the appoint»: 
ment, a it was of Hs own' 
making. 17 offs ogemob 18919 
The deep Four Sites, Bd. 
7th. ward Collings, of Mevigare 
in Cornwall, maſter, was han er 
Plymouth by a French privateer, 
who, after having taken all the Eng- 
lIiſhmen out of ber, except the 
maſter, put a prize-maſter, and three 
other French ſailors on board, to 
conduct her to St Maloes; but the 
Engliſhman. found means to retake 
the veſſel, and carry her into Guern- 
ſey, where the four Frenchmen are 
now lodged in priſon. * 151785 
Between three and four in the af- 
ternoon of the 27th ult. one of the 
dykes of the Rhine, about a Nen er 
diſtant from Cleves, was n 
down. by the ice, and in leſs than 


a quarter of an hour all the 8 


bouring country to the weſt of tha 
city was oyerflowed, quite from 
Calcar to Nimeguen; a great num- 
ber of the country- people were left 
deſtitute both of houſes and provi- 
fions, and reduced to a ſtate of the 
moſt deplorable poverty and diſtreſs. 
b. A meſſage from his Grace 
lith. the Lord Lieutenant was pre- 
ſented to the Commons of Ixre- 
land, acquainting them, that his ma · 
jeſty has been pleaſed to order a 
conſiderable augmentation to 
made to his forces upon that eſta- 
bliſhment, an eſtimate of which, 
and the particulars of the augmen- 
tation, he had ordered to be laid 
before them, not doubting but they 
would cheerfully make 4 the 
expence of a meaſure which: ap- 
peared neceſſary for the ſecurity and 
Nefence of that kingdom. 'The 
eſtimate that accompanied this meſ- 
#age amounted to 241,5221. | 


under the command 
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The report of the treſolu- 
tions of the 'commirtee:ap- eth, 
pointed tom take the Lord Lieute. 
nant's meſſage into conſideration, 
was made to the houſe, when an 
addreſs was reſolved upon ta thank 
his majeſty for the ſeaſonable aup. 
mentations Which he had lately 
commanded to be made to his for. 
ces for the defence of that kingdom, 
and to aſſire bim that they will be 
ready to neu with his maj 
upon every occaſion ar far as 
cirrumſtantes f the! nation vill per- 


mit. 55 
Lord Ferrers was this daß 
examined at the bar of the 13th, 
houſe - of Lords, and +4ifterwards: 
committed cloſe priſoner tothe. 
Tower. a Hin 91 
On the ꝗ4th of December laſt 
the ſquadron in the bay of Cadiz, 
derick, met with a terrible gale of 
wind, by which they were driven 
out to ſea, and ſeveral of them dif. 
maſted, and in the greateſt danger 
of periſhing : but providentially 
they all got into Gibraltar; h 
in a moſt ſhattered conditioni The: 
remai ns of de la Clue's ſqu adron, 
conſiſting of eight ſail of the dine, 
who had been blocked up ever 
ſigce the engagement with Admiral 
Boſcawen, taking advantags of this 
diſaſter, ſailed from Cadiz the 2d 
of January, and about the middle 


be of that month agreeably ſurpriſed 


Toulon with their unexpected ar- 
rival. Hod ah sbem ot no msd 

This day and on the 12th 198 ag 
it blew a hurtieane, by which 155; 
much damage was done both) by: 
land and in the river. | A tack uf 
chimneys falling in Newcaftle-court 
near Groſvenor-ſquare, demoliſhed” 


the bed and furniture of two rooms: 


The lead was blown off the houſe of 
Earl Cowper in Great George · ſtreet, 
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jato the ſtreet. A houſe im Hano- 
ver- ſtreet had the gable end blown 
off. One of the pinnacles of a 
building 9 tothe houſe of 
Commons was bloum down and 
broke through the ro of the room 
over the ſpeaker's chamber The 
Mall in Sts James's Park was cover- 
ed with branches of trees. Upwards 
of twenty · ſeven feet of lead on the 
admiralty- roof was rel led up by the 
force of the wind like a ſcroll; and 
a great number of chimneys, fences, 
Kc. were blown down in Weſt⸗ 
minſter. ; ie 
Many ſhips in the-river: were dri- 
ven from their anchors,” ſome loſt 
their rudders, and received conſi- 
derable damage by running foul of 
one another. 1990? 
The country likewiſe ſeverely 
fel: the effedts of this terrible 
ſtorm. In many places it was at- 
tended with thunder, lightning, 
hail, and raig; it untiled houſes, 
blew up trees by the roots, and 
ſwept away ricks of corn, hay, and 
cottages. | el Fc! 31: * 9 * 
| Admiral Boſcawen returned to 
port with his little fleet, who had 
ſailed again on the õth for the bay, 
but much ſhattered in bis rigging; 
Alas! the Ramilies, a ninety- gun 
ſhip, (the ſame that Admiral Byng 
had his flag' on board, in the affair 
off Min | 
hands drowned; except one midſhip- 
man and 25 ſailors. © By the beſt 
accounts, When the 
came on, ſhe made the beſt of ber 
way for Plymouth : but the weather 
being hazy, ſhe overſhot the en- 
trance into the ſound, aud got her- 


ſelf embayed near à place called 


orca), was loſt, and all her 


ale of wind 


(fs: 


upentherotk called Bolt hend. went: 


too piece and very ſoubon baasd 
peraſhed; but» the abhbve-· mentioned 
263 70 fouls; and u da 


ſhore, the wind this month as done 
pou damage alſo in moſt yf we 
uro 


pean ſæas and coaſts. . 

In the night of the 28th paſt, 
died at Rintelen upon the Weſer, 
William 8th Landgrave of Heſſe- 
Caſſel; on whoſe death her royal 
highneſs Princeſs Mary, conſort of 
Frederick the preſent: Landgrave, 
took upon her, as governeſs of her 


children, the regeney and admi- 


nĩiſtration of the of Hanau- 
Mutzenberg, by virtue oſ a ſettle- 
ment made in the life- time of her 
father-in-law, and confirmed by her 
husband as ſhe had for ſome years 
lived ſeparate from her husband, 
and refided with her father-in-law, 
upon his death the retired, and is 
gone with her children to reſide in 
the city of: Zell. Her husband, the 
now Landgra ve of Heſſe· Caſſel, be- 
ing at Magdebourg; where he has 
for ſometime reſided as vice · go- 
vernor under the King of Pruflia, 
ſent to his majeſty to notify the 
death of his father, and to acquaint 
him with his deſign of going to viſit 
his own dominionss 

A diſtribution was made 2th 
of 100 ſuits of hew cloaths . 
among the French priſoners in the 
city of Vork, from the charitable 
collection of the city of London, 
for that purpoſe. 299101 id 1 9 

A ſubſori ption Was ſet o th 
foot at Leeds, for the relief th. 
of the widows and orphans of our 
brave countrymen, Who fell before 
the walls of bec, and on the 


* 


the Bolt- head, about ſour leagues plains of Mindeh : a charity highly 


diſtant from thence ; ſnhe came to 
an anchor, but her cables were not 
tuficient to hold her, and due drove 


deſerving imitation. 
»Laſt night a man habited like a 
ſailor, with a vizard maſk on, and a 


14] 


1s trowzers, a dark lanthern in one 
hand, and a broad butcher's knife 
in the other, came to the bed - ſide of 
Mr. Lloyd, merchant, at his houſe 
in Devonſhire ſquate, and in a me- 
nacing low tone, demanded all his 
money, ordering him not to ſpeak 
aloud,” or he would cut his throat; 
and when told where the caſh was, 
demanded the key of the count- 
ing-houſe. In the morning, the 
counting-houſe, and two deſks 
therein, were found broke open, 
and to the. value of about 1501. in 
ſpecie miſſing out of the latter. 
2 he new bridge committee 
* met at Guildhall, when they 
agreed upon Mr. Myln's plan; and 
they are to meet on the 25 th to de- 
termine whether it ſhall be erected 
from Fleet-ditch, or the landing- 
place to the oppoſite ſhore, hy 
The lords of the treaſury have 
directed exchequer-bills to be made 
forth for ſeveral. ſums payable in 
courſe on the credit of the land- tax 
a&t, which bills are to bear intereſt 
at the rate of two-pence by the day 
for every iool. and are to paſs and be 
current in all revenues, aids, taxes, 
and ſupplies whatſoever, and at the 
receipt of the exchequer. And all 
collectors are required, out of any 
current money in their hands, to pay 
ſuch bills when offered to them. 
ibn Died Mr. John Warner, 

Aen. merchant, near Eaſt Lane, 
Rotherhithe, in the,,86th year of 
his age.——A gentleman eminent 
for his ſkill in the moſt curious ar- 
ticles of horticulture, | 
His extenſive garden, of ſome 
acres, was planted with a treble 
row of dwarf pears and apples, on 
each fide a long canal. Theſe trees 
are now arrived at a ſurpriſing mag- 


nitude; as no pains were ſpared to 
| 1 | 
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iſtol tucked. into the ANT TIS of procure the beſt collection of them, 
Jo his great (kill in the art af prun. 


ing was very viſible, for the trees, 
if the ſeaſon was favourable, were 
always loaded with fruit. 

Some years ago, when pine. 
apples were rarities, and in but few 
gardens, he raiſed them on ſtoves 
to great perfection, and had he. 
ſides, a curious collection of exotic 
plants, — | 
About the year 1720, Mr. War. 
ner obſerved the Burgundy grape to 
ripen againſt a wall, much earlier 
than others; he. therefore con- 
cluded, that it might ripen on 
ſtandards, and, upon planting a 
few for a trial, he found them to 
ſacceed beyond his expectation.— 
This encouraged him to enlarge his 
vineyard.—-— The novelty of the 
experiment brought many curious 
people to lee it. | 

Mr. Warner, to encourage 2 
plantation that might in time prove 
advantageous, freely imparted his 
method of cultivating à vineyard 
ſuitable to our climate, and gave 
cuttings. of his vines to all that 
would plant them; they gave cut- 
tings to others, and thus the Bur- 
gundy grape was propagated, over 
the nation. * 

Mr. John Warner is deſervedly 
intitled to the honour of being the 
planes of the firſt, vineyard with 

urgundy grapes in this country ; 
for at the time he began, there were 
only, two. vineyards, one at Dark- 
ing, and the other at Bath, and both 
were planted with a, grape not ſuit: 
able to our climate, 

This gentleman. was very bappy 
in a, ſtrong, healthy conſtitution, 
which was principally owing to his 
temperance and daily — in his 
garden. By his longevity he ſaw 
the fruits of his ingenuity and in- 
8 | duſtry 


Juftry ſpread over the land, and in 
many inſtances attain to a degree of 
perfection ſcarcely to be expected 
in ſo northern a latitude, | 
An apothecary in Devanſhire- 
ſtreet, near Queen's-ſquare, was 
one night, laſt month, attacked by 
two ruffians in Red-lion-ftreet, who 
preſenting fire-arms, and 8 
bim with death if he reſiſted or cri 
out, carried him to Blackmary's- 
hole, when, by the light of a dark 
lantern, perceiving he was not the 
intended perſon, they left him there 
without robbing him. This m ſte- 
rious tranſaction has not yet been 
cleared up, tho” they are ſuſpected 
to be the ſame fellows that lately 
ſent threatening letters to Mr. Nel- 
ſon an apothecary in Holborn, and 
another tradeſman. | 
| The regiment of Col. la 
27th, Faufile, being drawn up on 
the parade at Portſmouth, in order 
to be embarked for the Eaſt-Indies, 
laid down their arms and refuſed to 
go on board; but being reminded 
of the conſequences of ſuch refuſal, 
they were afterwards embarked 
quietly without their arms. The 
reaſons they afligned for their diſ- 
obedience, were, that their ſtop- 
pages were 20 months in arrears, 
and that they were not to be com- 
manded by their own officers, not 
above two of whom were to embark 
along with them. He; 
Galway in Ireland, Feb. 24. 
Michael M*Daniel of New Ros, 
in the county of Wexford, mariner, 
the only ſurvivor of the unfortunate 
crew of the late ſhip Anne and 
Mary, of this port, wrecked. on the 
coalt of Kerry, in December laſt, ar- 
rived here on Saturday laſt, - and 
gives the following relation of the 
ufterings of - that unhappy. crew. 
He faith, that hg, with eight others, 
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ſailed from Drontheim in Norway 
the iſt of Sept. laſt, laden with deal 
for this town. That after a ſeries 
of contrary winds and bad weather 
they on October 10, frem an ob- 
ſervation taken the day before, com- 
puted themſelves to be within fif- 
teen leagues of the iſland of Arran, 
in the opening of this bay. As 
they were put to allowance ſome 
time before, it is eaſy to judge how 
pleaſing it was to find themſelves fo 
near their defired port. But that 
very night, which proved ſqually, 
e the Hig bs we" to lie 
to, ſhe overſet; in which condition 
ſhe remained, toſſed about for. the 
ſpace of five hours, when by eutting 
away the rigging, and part of the 
foremaſt, (the only one they could 
then come at), ſhe righted again ; 
But, during this diſaſter, her counter 
was ſtove in, and her entire cabin 
carried away, whereby they loſt not 
only what little proviſions they had 
left, but alſo their compaſs, and 
every other article that could be of 
uſe to them in navigating the veſlel, 
Ten days paſſed: without their-taſt- 
ing a morſel, except two rats, 
which were equally ſhared among 
the ſtarving crew. What followed 
next, nothing but devouring famine 
could ſuggeit. It was agreed, that 
one ſhould die to ſapport the reſt ; 
and-accordingly they caſt lots. The 
firſt fell upon Patrick Lidane, the 
only ſon of a poor widow in this 
town, who requeſted, that, for their 
immediate ſubfiſtence, they would 
diſpenſe with the calves of his legs ; 
3 perhaps before they ſhould 
be neceſſitated to have further re- 
courſe to him, Providence might 
do more for them than they ex- 
pected. His requeſt was granted, 


and after cutting away the fleſh: of 


his legs, which they eat. raw, an 
ry” whereof 


/ 
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whereof he begged a morſel him- 
felf, but was refuſed, he was per- 


mitted to live thirty hours. The 
ſecond perſon who ſuffered the fame 
fate was James Lee, who was deli- 
rious three days before he ſuffered ; 
the third was his brother Patrick 
Lee; and the fourth was Bryan 
Flaherty. On theſe four bodies, 
which were eaten raw, and without 
any kind of drink, but what rain 
water they could catch in the ſkulls 
of the killed, did the reſt ſubſiſt, 
(While three of them who eſcaped 
the lot died in the forecaſtle), from 
the zoth or 21ſt of October to the 
iſt of December following, when 
the veſſel was drove into the county 
of Kerry as aforeſaid, - The captain 
and the preſent ſurvivor were ſo 
worn out with famine, and diſtreſs, 
that they were ynable to ſtand, and 
ſcarcely ſhewed ſigns of life, and 
notwithſtanding the greateſt care 
was extended to them, the captain 
died in about thirty hours after he 
had been brought - aſhore, The 
ſame care was continued to this 
ſurvivor, who, fo ſoon as lie was in 
a condition to travel, made the beſt 
of his way. hither,” to fulfil the 
dying injunctions of the:crew who 
fell A lot as aforefaid; who ſeve- 
rally made it their laſt and earneſt 
requeſt, that whoſoever ſhould ſur- 
vive, ſhould, as ſpeedily as paſſibly 
they could, repair to this town, and 
there relate to their friends, their 
miſerable ſufferings and ſad cata- 
Rrophe . 4 02 $62 5 
I be following is ſaĩd to be an exact 
account of the forces in Spain. 
Horſe guards, horſe- gr na- 
diers, Spaniſn and Wal. 
loon guards Ansb A 7690 


31 regiments of national 
infantry, two battalions © ©" 
each, the battalion con- 
taining 600 men 


37200 
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Italian and Walloon infantry, 


8 260 
A corps of highland fuſileers 4 im 


tage could be made of the Taid'fib- 


riments of Iriſh infantry, 
5578 the ſame force W 3600 
making each the ſame 
— number N 6 \þ . 3609 
6 regiments of Sw 95600 
5 regiments of guarda- coſtas 5 220 
33 battalions of militia 19800 
23 regiments 'of national ca- 
valry, divided into three 
ſquadrons, each regiment 
420 men ü 
18 regiments of dragoons, di- 
vided into the fame number 
of ſquadrons ' © 


4 regiments of invalids 


i 4800 
Detached companies 


1725 
Total 111625 
A huntſman, near Torrington in 
Devonſhire, has been lately deyour, 
ed by his own hounds,” © * 
Thomas Wiſhart, aged 8 
lately died in Annandale} North 
Britain. He had chewed tobacco 
from ſeven years old to his death. 
In the violent ſtorm of the r2th 
inſtant, in Scotland, the long! boat of 
the Stag man of war wis overſet, 
near Kinghorn, and the purſer, ſur- 
geon, a midſhipman, nine ſailors, 
and a woman, were drowned. : 
The Rev. John Wynne; and part- 
ners, leſſees of the copper mines of 
Cronebane, in the county ef Wiek 
low, Ireland, ſome yearb àg0 ob! 
ſerved, that che crows, pieks," and 
other iron tools made uſe of itz 
railing copper ore, when leſt in the 
pits or ſhafts (though hut for n Hort 
time) through Which the water fag 
from the copper mige were cover- 
ed wich copper ore; whefeupbn the, 
leſſers, in order to try H any aden 
fiance," made ſeveral large holes 


or pits at the mouth of the level 
which conveyed the water * 


OO OS OO 


hy oe SW" So, WF a 


e mines, and put into the ſaid 
its ſeveral quantities of iron / bars, 
which, when continued therein for 
ſome time, attracted, and were 
covered with, copper - ore, and the 
iron - bars waſted in proportion to 
the quantity of copper ote at- 
uacted. Dian 10 2140 11931 ; 
The general aſſembly of the pro- 
vince of Georgia have; paſſi 
act, which has been ratified by bis 
majeſty, that all perſons who now 
hold or claim to hold any land in 
that proyince, do within three years 
from and after the 20th of March, 
1758, appear before the governor 
and council of Georgia, and make 
ood their claim and title. 
The yearly bill, during laſt year, 
in both the Pomeranias ſubje& to 
the King of Pruſſia, amounted to 
10,935 children baptized, and 


from go to 98, and three of 102, 
105,. and, 115 years of age; and 
4062 couple Were married. 

» The. court-martial began 
?9"®+ to. ſit ſor the trial of Lord 
George Sackville. , ;\., 1 » 

On Wedneſday, the 23d of Janu- 
ary laſt, the budy of Nathaniel Re- 
vell, of Gainsborough in the county 
of Lincoln, gentleman, was found 
dead, and floating in the cold bath 
near the town of Gainsborough, 
with two large wounds upon his 
head; and his pockets rifled of his 
gold watch and money; and the 
coroner's anquelt, having brought in 
their verdict wiltul arder, by per- 
ſons unknown, bis , majeſty, for 
bringing to juſtice the perſons:con« 
cerned in the murdet, has been 
pleaſed to promiſe his moſt gtacious 
pardon; Mr. Revell, of Gainsbo- 
rough, a reward of 10 l. and the 
inhabitants of Gainsborough a re- 
ward of 50 J. to any who ſnall diſ- 
cover an accomplice in it. | 
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13,903 died, of whom twelve were 


177 
Died lately the Rev. Mr. Hunter, 
of Air, North- Britain, aged 1oo0. 
Elizabeth Beal, near Caſtle How- 
ard, in Cumberland, aged 1111 
Elizabeth van Huyſter, at the 
Hague, aged 11757. 
f at | 13 £$0VUH 
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Died, Mr. Thomas Deviſt 4. 
me, an eminent weaver, aged * 
a. „ „% 14d nb 16 nid va 
His majeſty. gave Horne's forfeit- 
ed eſtate to "he oke of -Devon- 
ſhire ; who generouſly furrendered 
it to Captain Horne of the navy, 
of a diſtant branch of the family. 
E the account of this man in 


aſt year's x ier I. 157154 9: 
- Thais day T re x of the , 
Prince of Naſſau- Weilbourg; 
having, after long de bates, been a- 
greed to by the States of Holland 
and Weſt-Frieſland, was celebrated 
at the Hague. It is ſaid that the 
children born of this martiage will 
be educated in the eſtabliſhed reli- 
ion, and be entitled to the fladt- 
Merino ww dies 2ms! 

This day Robert Tilling, Mr. 
Lloyd's coachman, (who had been 
apprehended: on ſuſpicion of com- 
mitting the robbery mentioned in 
our account of laſt: month's tranſ- 
actions), and on whom the guilt was 
fixed in conſequence of his drop- 
ping in the counting · houſe tlie drug - 
gil s bill, at whole -thop he had 

ught ſome black ſticking plaiſter 
to diſguiſe himſelf, being examined 
for the ſecond time before the Lord 
Mayor, confefled not only that, but 
alſo robbing Mr. Hayward, the 
water- bailiff, and tu d other gentle- 
men, between Iſlington -#nd- New- 
ington. He denied robbing the 
mail, as ſuggeſted, and ſaid he had 
no accomplices. (UI Gant 
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eth The doors of a ſhop in the 


* Luckenbooths in Edinburgh 


were fet on fre; but the city-guard 
being alarmed, the fire was extin- 
N before it did much damage. 


pon entering the ſhop they found 


the floor ſwimming with turpentine- 
oil, and the doors beſmeared with 
that combuſtible. The next day, 
the magiſtrates ordered enquiry to 


be made at all the proper ſhops to 


diſcover who had bought ſuch a 
2 of turpentine, and found 
that a certain glazier had bought a 
quantity of it on pretence of ſend- 
ing it to the country by à carrier. 
This glazier, it ſeems, had been 
ſummoned by the owner of the 
houſe for a debt of fix ſhillings, 
which ſo enraged him, that he im- 
mediately repaired to the ſhop, 
aid the money, and, with terrible 
imprecations, denounced vengeance 
againſt him, praying that as many 
P agues and misfortunes might be- 
al him as there were farthings in 
the ſum. Not content with threats, 
however, he reſolved on this hel- 
liſh contrivance, which, had it not 
been timely diſcovered, might have 
conſumed one half of the city. 
Orders, were ifſued by the magiſ- 
trates for taking him into cuſtody, 
but the fellow abſconded. 
Extract of a letter from Aix in 
Provence, dated February 10, 1760. 
*« Madame de Srlvacanne has a 
piece of inclofed land; ſituated 
near the waters of Sextius, and 
about an hundred paees (three feet 
each) diſtant from this city- wall. 
A protuberant piece of rock fo 
obſtructed the cultivation of this 
incloſed ground, which produced 
vines; &c. that Madame was advifed 
to have it removed in part by 
means of gun- powder; in confe- 
quence whereof ſome labourers were 
{et to perform this ſervice about a 


be impoſſible to diſengage it from 


fortnight ago, who, to their 94 
ſmall ſurpriſe, found, about fr 
feet deep in the rock, petrified hy: 
man bodies, that grew thereto iy 
ſuch # manner; as to become, as it 
were, part thereof. The | bodity 
ſtood upright, and at about 4 foot 
and a half aſunder. Six heads; 
and ſeveral limbs have been taken 
out, whole and entire. One of the 
heads fticks further out of the ſtone 
than the others; the brain-pans of 
which juſt appear only, the remain. 
der being buried and conſolidated in 
the rock, which it is feared it will 


ſatisfactorily with any tool or in- 
ſtrument, ſince no partition or ſe. 
paration is perceptible betwixt the 
real heads and the encircling ſtone, 
(equal to the hardeſt marble) which, 
like a maſk, diſguiſes the features 
thoſe of the other heads are very 
viſible, they all look. towards the 
weſtward. Beſides theſe, ſeveral 
ſhin and thigh bones have been alſo 
got out whole, equally petrified ; 
on ſome of them is a browniſh kind 
of ſkin, which on ſcratching crum- 
bles like hard plaifter, and ſhews 
the bony parts in their oripinal 
whiteneſs ; the marrow is chryſtal- 
lized. Several ſharp, but erooked 
teeth, from two to five inches long, 
have been likewiſe found, thought 
to have been of ſea- deer. I be 
opening hitherto made; meaſares bat 
20 feet in width, and o in depth; 
and as numbers are daily; erouding 
from this city, and other places, tv 
view theſe ſingularities, all farther 
progreſs is poſtponed for a time; 
but it is the generally received opi- 
nion, that more diſcoveries will be 
made, when they go to work anew; 
though the utmoſt care will be neceſ- 
fary to get out entire what may be 
met with ; ſeeing the rock, which 
ſpreads itfelf a great W gar 

a 
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land, is of ſo very hard a ſubſtance, 
Thus an ample field for ſpecula- 
tion and conjecture is opened for 
the naturaliſts and virtuofi.“ | 
Sailed from Portſmouth for 
6th. the Faſt-Indies, the Medway 
of 60 guns, Captain Tinker ; Ame- 
rica of 60, Captain Haldane ; with 
the Southſea-caſtle and Liverpool 
frigates, and eight Eaſt-Indiamen. 
The Norfolk of 74, arid Panther 
of 60, failed in January. 
Extract of a letter from Captain 
Richard Saunders of the Thames, 
to his owners, dated Havre de 
Grace, Feb. 25. * | 
« | am very ſorry to have the oc- 
caſion to write to you from hence, 
but it is the fortune of war; there 
is no remedy but patience, Un- 
doubtedly you have heard of my 


in company with the Tartar, with 
whom | kept company till the 2oth. 
Of Uſhant, we Toft company, in a 
hard gale of wind, about 11 o'clock 
at night, The 22d, at ten in the 
morning, off the Start, we fell in 
with two French privateers of Dun- 
kirk, pierced for 22 guns each, but 
had but 18' moda bal ; at half paſt 
12 they came up with us, and be- 
gan the engagement, which conti- 
nued till half paſt two, when I was 


remedy but to ſtrike or fink, havi 
three feet water in the hold, and al 
our braces, and moſt of our run- 
ning rigging cut to pieces, the miz- 
zen ſhtouds of one fide all cut away, 
the mizzen yard came down'on the 
wheel, the mip broached too, and 
we were ' no lon abe ro com- 
mand her; the wind blowing 
ſtrong, and 'a great ſen, our lee 
guns were rendered quite ufeleſs, 
and all the weather-guns but five 
diſmounted, and the carriages broke, 
and the ſhip" very much ſhattered, 
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ſailing from Leghorn the zd inſtant, 


obliged to ſabmit, having no other 
the Kolus. 


nour and advan 
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I was immediately taken out of the 
ſhip, and 1 have not been able to 
aſcertam the exact number we had 
killed and wounded; by the beſt 
account I can get from the people 
that are with me, we had fix or 
ſeven killed, and 15 or 20 wounded ; 
thank God I am not hurt, nor 
any of my principal officers : the 
privateers and prize are all in the 
road, waiting for the tide to go into 
the baſon. f have no account from 
the prize ſince ſhe was taken, as 
we loſt company ſoon after, and 
found her with the other privateer 
in the road when we arrived this 
morning.“ | AT 
The cargo of the above ſhip, con- 
ſiſting of 349 bales of filk, &c. is 
ſuppoſed to be worth 100,0001. 
Daring the late hard gales of 
wind, for many days paſt, the ſprings 
in and about Chatham, which have 
conſtantly ſupplied the wells with 
at pl of exceeding fine wa- 
2 . dried — ſo that 
not one well in twenty produced 
any water at all. People are at a 
loſs to account for this remarkab 
drought. Aen. 
Arrived at Kinſale Captain h 
Elliot in the Zolus with the th. 
Pallas and Brilliant, and his three 
rms: The Belleifle is 156 feet. 
ong, which is 53 feet longer than 


The Irifh houſe of Commons 
voted their thanks to the ſeveral 
Captains of his Majeſty's ſhips of 
war, who, on the 28th of Februa 
laſt, ſignalized their courage an 
conduct, in purſuing, defeating, 
and taking the French ſquadron, 
that raſbly and fruitleſily prefirnmed to 
inſult the coaſis of that tingdam; ex- 
prefling their high ſenſe of the ho- 
acerued to that 
kingdom; by their diligence, brave - 
ry, and ſucceſs; and the diſcou- 

; rage» 
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t thereby given to ſuch 
vain attempts for the future.” And 
likewiſe to Lt.-Col. Jennin 
his prudent and reſolute conduct at 
Carrickfergus, and for the gallant 
Rand he made there; againfl a much 
ſuperior force; by which he gained 
time for the militia to aſſemble, 
and 8 Belfaſt from being 
plundered. e 
. At a court of common 

zen. council held at Guildhall, it 
was agreed, that an humble petition 
be preſented to the Hon. Houſe of 
Commons, acknowledging the great 
bleſſings derived to the people of 
this kingdom by the late prohibi- 
tion of diſtilling ſpirits from corn; 
and praying that the prohibition. 
may continued, or the uſe of 
wheat not permitted in diſtillation. 
Hanan, Feb. 28, 

On the 24th of this-month our 
magiſtrates received an order to pay, 
within the term of 24 hours, the ſum 
of 75,000 livres; and in default 
thereof were threatened with a ge- 
neral plunder. They repreſented 
the impoſſibility of paying ſuch a 
ſym, as the county was totally ex- 
hauſted, and its credit loſt by being 
unable to pay the intereſt of the 
capitals negotiated the preceding 
year: But the prince de Robecq, 
who commands the French troops 
here, again demanded, on the morn- 
ing of the 25th, that the ſum in 
queſtion ſhould be paid down before 
night. 'The magiſtrates offered 
him 80,000 florins, (which was all 
they could poſſibly raiſe), and he. 
ſought him to allow them ſome 
weeks for the payment of the reſt ; 


but the thing was abſoluted refuſ- 


ed; and the garriſon having been 
that day reinforced with two batta- 
lions and four ſquadrons, they were 
diſperſed in the principal ſquares 
and markets of the city, and the 
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ce for 


gates were nen ſhut : Can; 
non were even pointed againſ ſong 
ſtreets ; and ſtill the more to ter. 
rify our citizens, taxed matches 
were fixed to many, houſes, as if 
they intended to ſet them on fire: 
but all theſe ſteps not having pro. 
duced the effect they expected, the 
commandant ſent into the houſe, nd 
of four of our principal magiſtrate; Wl 
and merchants ſome detachments of 
renadiers, who took away all the 
| effects, and carried them to the 
town-hall, where they yet remain in 
depoſit, without our knowing what 
will be the end of theſe proceed. 
ings, which, notwithſtanding the 
reaſons of war, and the pretence of 
repriſals, certainly do no honour 
either to the troops or their gene- 
rals. The French court has avow- 
ed this behaviour by her miniſter 
at Ratisbon. | 
Edinburgh, March 6. 
In a letter from Iſlay we are fa- 
voured with the following circum- 
ſtances of the behaviour of M. 
Thurot while he lay there, 
„M. Thurot is @ well-made 
young man, ſeems to be about 28 
years old, his ſize rather of the 
loweſt, and of a fair complexion. 
He ſpeaks Engliſh well, and gave 
ſome hints, that tho' he was born 2 
Frenchman, he was of Britiſh ex- 
traction. When he ap on the 
north-eaſt coaſt of Iſlay, on Saturday 
the 16th of February, two of the 
-ntlemen of the country went out 
in a ſmall boat, imagining them to 
be Engliſh, and that they wanted 
ilots, as they were then on a very 
Foul and dangerous ſhore. They 
were conducted to M, Thurot's 
cabin, where he and about ten or 
twelve officers were fitting, and were 
placed at the head of the table, and 
wine and glaſſes ſet before 5 
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None of the company-ſpoke Engliſh 
but Mr. Thurot, and another gen- 
tleman, who was the interpreter 
to the land- officers-. Aster a ſhort 
converſation about a ſate harbour, 
one of the Iſlay gentlemen, Mr. 
M*Neil, was deſired to go aſhore, 
and tell the country- le they had 
nothing to fear; for all that they 
wanted was ſome 'freſh proviſions, 
for which they would pay ready mo- 
ney. The other Iſlay gentleman, 
Mr. M*Donald; ſtaid aboard the 
Belleifle; while they remained on the 
coalt of Iſlay, but under no fort of 
reſtraint ; on the contrary was treated 
with the greateſt civility; ** 

Mr. Thurot knew nothing of the 
violence that had been committed 
by his long- boats the night they 
anchored in Clagencarroch bay. 
When he was told next morning, 
that they had plundered two floops 
that lay at anchor hard by, one of 
which belonged to Mr. M<Donald, 
he paid him 2 guineas for five tons 
of flour that had been on board his 
veſſel; and when Mr. M Donald 


told him the flour was overpaid, 


being ſomewhat damnified before, 
he Grid it was good enough for 
thoſe who were to eat it, and 
bid him not to ſpoil his own 
market. | ' | : | 

On Sunday the 17th a council of 
war of land and ſea officers was 


held in the Belleifle's great cabin; 


where Mr. M*Donald was preſent; 
There were 13 in all, of whom 11 
pave, their opinion for plundering, 

urning, and deſtroying the country. 
Mr. Thurot and ane other only were 
of a differentopinion, and ſpoke with 
ſome warmth: nſt the majority. 
He told them they might, if they 
pleaſed, go aſhore,” but ſwore that 
not a man of them ſhould ever ſet 


foot on board the Belleiſle, if they 
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were guilty of the ſmalleſt irtegula- 
rity ; and at length he brought from 
his trunk the French King's orders, 
which expreſoly forbid their com- 
mitting any hoſtilities, unleſs they 
met with oppoſition in Scotland. 
After this: a treaty was ſet on 
foot with Mr. Campbell, in Ard- 
more, whoſe houſe was juſt at hand, 
for buying ſome live cattle, poul- 
try, &c. and about 200 of the ſol- 
diers were ſent aſhore to carry them 
off. We may judge of the ſituation 
of this ſquadron; from the conduct 
of theſe creatures, who had no 
ſooner touched dry land; than with 
their bayonets they fell to digging 
up herbs and every green thing they 
met with + at length they came to a 
field of potatoes; which they very 
eagerly. dug; and after ſhaking off 
the earth, and wiping them a little 
on their waiſtcoats, eat them ups, 
taw as they were, with the greateſt 
keenneſs. Mr. Campbell gave them 
48 ſteers of the beſt he had, for 
which the general of the land- forces 
offered but 208. a- piece; and pave 
him a bill on the French reſident 
at the Hague to that amount. Mr. 
Campbell was unwilling to accept 
of ſuch payment. He went aboard 
and complained to Mr. Thurot, who 
told him the bill was not worth a 
farthing; and having upbraided the 
general for cheating an honeſt gen- 
tleman, obliged him to give $08. 
for each of the ſteers, to pay down 
50 guineas in part, (which was all 
the caſh the poor gentleman had), 


and draw a bill for the remainder 


om the French king's banker at Pa- 
tis; which he aſſured Mr. Campbell 
was good money, even though the 
banker ſhould not honour it; for 
that the general was rich, and might 
eaſily be forced to pay it, if the 
other ſhould refuſe it. Every other 


g thing 
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thing they got was paid in ready 
money. 

They had been about ten weeks 
from Bergen, and met with very 
ſtormy weather, in which the Belle- 
iſle had received a ſtrain, which 
made her ſo leaky, that two pumps 
were conſtantly kept going, and 
ſometimes all the fix together. On 
the Monday all the guns were 
brought to one fide to make her 
heel, and carpenters were at work 
caulking her down to the water- 
edge. They ſaid, that if they 
could find in Iflay materials for 
mending her, they would proceed 
directly for France by St. George's 
Channel, without touching in Ire- 
land. M. Thurot knew nothing 
of the defeat of M. Conflans till it 
was told him by Mr. M Donald. 
nor could give credit to it, till the 
other ſnewed him a magazine he 
then had in his pocket. This hap- 
pened at dinner; and when it was 
told to the reſt of the company, 


they hung their heads, and laid 


down their knives and forks, On 
Tueſday they weighed anchor, and 
before Mr. M*Donald came aſhore, 
M. Thurot made him a preſent of 
a handſome doable- barrelled fuzee, 
valued at twelve or fifteen gui- 
neas.“ 

In a letter from a gentleman in 
the Weſt of England we are inform- 
ed of the following remarkable oc- 
currence which happened at Avon, 
a ſmall village in Devonſhire. As 
one John Wilſon an old labouring 
man of that place, was lying on a 
bench faſt aſleep, ſome boys bein 
at play with chuckers, and the ol 
man's mouth being open, one of 
them chucked one directly into his 
mouth, which waking him, and, he 
not being aware of it, ſticking in 
his throat, choked him before any 
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aſſiſtance could be procured, Hs 
was upwards of ninety years of age, 
and never had any ſickneſs.— Then 
are in that ſmall place no leſs tha 
four of the ſame age, or upward, 
which together with a gentleman, 
a miniſter, who had retired thither, 
and died the 5th of November lat., 
aged 93, made fix of ſo great aq 
age. 

A terrible riot happened at 
King flow in Surry, oceaſioned Sth, 
by a methodiſt preacher, who came 
there, and brought a great number 
of people together in a barn to hear 
him. While he was preaching, a fel. 
low threw ſome dirt at him, which 
made a preat diſturbance, and the 
mob at laſt dragged the preacher 
into the ſtreet, and rolled him in a 
ditch ; and had it not been for the 
humanity of a gentleman near the 
ſpot, who took him into his houſe, 
he, in all likelihood, would have 
been murdered. Some of the In- 


_ niſkilling dragoons being among the 


mob, with their ſwords, wounded 
ſeveral of the people, and put the 
whole town in an alarm; bat by the 
prudent behaviour of their com- 
manding officer all ill conſequences 
were prevented; he ordered tlie 
drums to be beat, aſſembling the 
dragoons in the Sun- Inn yard, and 
kept them together there ſome time, 
and then ordered them to their 
quarters, and to behave peaceably; 
and appointed a guard to keep the 
town quiet, which put an end to 
the whole diſturbance, 
Notwithſtanding the many inſi- 
nuations from different — in 
the Weſt-Indies, as if our trade in 
thoſe parts had not been ſufficiently 
protected, we have the pleaſure of 
aſſuring the public, — of doing 
Commodore Moore a piece of ne- 


ceſſary juſtice, by obſerving, that the 
ſquadron 


quidron under that gentleman has 
a the ſpace of 16 months (ending 
W.. December laſt) taken 53 of our 
Wncmics privateers, amounting to 
ore than 400 guns, 2600 men, 
d 1700 tons; beſides the priva- 
fers that he has obliged to run 
gore, and deſtroyed. This gentle- 
an's ſquadron has alſo in that time 
retaken from the enemy 24 of our 
nerchant men, ſome richly laden; 
and as the whole ſquadron was near 
en months entirely employed, in 
preventing ſuccours coming to Gua- 
adaloupe, (and thereby diſabled from 
Wcruizing on the enemy's privateers), 
the whole is an acquiſition which 
could never have been gained but 
by a ſtrict and diligent performance 
W of his duty to his country. 

A copy of the bill found by 
the grand jury of Leiceſter 
againſt the unfortunate earl now in 
the Tower, for murder, was pre- 
ſented to the houſe of Peers, and a 
writ of Certiorari is ſent down to 
Leiceſter, to ſend up to the houſe 
the original bill ; after which his 
Lordihip will be arraigned. 

The Hon, houſe of Commons 
adjourned till Friday, on account 
cf the death of General Onſlow, by 
way of condolence ; he being their 
Speaker's brother, 

Cambridge. On Wedneſday 
the two gold medals, given 
annually by his Grace the D. of 
Neweaſtle, Chancelior of this uni- 
verſity, for the beſt claſſical learning, 
were adjudged to Mr. Tye of St. 
lohn's College, and Mr. Drake of 
Caius College, Bachelors of Arts. 
vt. Malo, February 26. Veſter- 
day the Amaranthe, one of the five 
frigates under the command of Mr. 
Thurot, entered this port. This 
mall ſquadron ſailed from Dunkirk 
on Oct. 15, 1759, put into Gotten- 


17th, 


21ſt 
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burgh the 26th for proviſions, and 
departed from thence on Nov. 14. 
The night between the 15th and 
16th a ſtrong gale diſperſed the 
whole ſquadron, four of which join- 
ed company the next day; but the 
Begon could never be heard of. The 
ſquadron anchored the 17th between 
the rocks of Bergen in Norway, and 
continued there till December 5th, 
when they all weighed anchor, and 
ſteered northward. From the 14th 
to the 27th they were beating about 
within fight of the iſlands of Fero, 
without being able to come at them. 

A general council! was called on 
Jan. iſt; when it was reſolved, that 
each man ſhould be reduced to 10 
ounces of biſcuit, and half a ſep- 
tier of wine or aqua vitæ per day. 
Notwithſtanding . this regulation 
they had no more biſcuit than would 
ſerve them to the 14th ; and of the 
liquors, only to the 1ſt of February. 
A reſolution was then taken to fail 
the firſt fair gale for Londonderry, 
as their inſtructions from court were 
to attempt that city; but, if the 
winds continued contrary, to fail 
for France. The winds continued 
contrary till the 175th, when M. 
Thurot went on ſhore, from whence 
he returned after five days, and 
brought with him ſeven ſacks of 
barley in grain for each veſſel, and 
a hand- mill to grind it. 

The 26th the wind changed to 
the North, which brought us to the 
Iles of Wis and Kildare. To the 
6th of February we were toſſed 
about, when M. Thurot, after re- 


connoitring the iſland of Taury, 


made diſpoſitions for landing the 
next morning at day-break. The 
next morning we found ourſelves in 
the bay of Londonderry. Our or- 
ders were, at four in the afternoon, 
to batter the fort with the greateſt 

g 2 fury, 
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fury, and to caſt anchor on a ſignal 
to be given; but the ſea running 
high, and the ſtorms which ſuc- 
ceeded to the 12th, put a ſtop to our 
deſign. The Amaranthe, being ſe- 
parated from the ſquadron, the 
night between the 11th and 12th, 
ſtood off Londonderry the 12th and 
13th, when perceiving none of the 
other frigates, the Captain opened 
his orders, by which he found he 
was to cruize for eight days off 
Cape Telling ; but having no more 
proviſion on board than would laſt 
to the 2oth, and that with the 
greateſt frugality, hecalled acounci], 
in which it was reſolved to make 
the beſt of their way for France by 
the Weſt of Ireland. 

During three days to the 17th, 
they had got no further than off 
Broadhaven. On the 17th in the 
evening a more violent ſtorm arifing 
than any we had before encounter- 
ed, we were obliged to run our ſhi 
on ſhore the 18th, ſoon after mid- 
night, and to ſtrike all our yards. 
After the ſtorm ceaſed, we tet ſail 
and doubled Cape Clear; and at 
length, on the 24th, we came with- 
in fight of St. Malo, 'which port we 
entered next day, almoſt dead with 
fatigue, hunger, and thirſt. 

In October laſt was married one 
Samuel Bundy, aged twenty years, 
an apprentice to Mr. Angel, near 
Chriſt-Church, Surry, to one Mary 
Parlour, Upon a 
having a bad diſtemper, his bride, 
with uncommon patience, waited 
the cure till laſt week; but ſome 


of the ſomehow hear- 


ing it, inſiſted upon ſearching him; 
when, to their great — the 
bridegroom proved a female. She 

ives the following account of her- 
elf: That ſhe is 20 years old; 
that, ſeven years ſince, the was fe- 


pretence of 


duced from her mother (who they 
lived, and ſtill lives, near Smith. 
field) by a limner, who debauchy 
her ; that the day after, to avoid 
the purſuit of her mother, or any 
diſcovery of her, ſhould any adye. 
tiſements appear, he dreſſed her in 
boy's apparel, and adopted her fy 
his ſon, by the above name. With 
him ſhe was a year: at length they 
ſeparated ; and ſhe took one yoya 
to ſea, which kept her employel 
more than 12 months; in which 
voyage ſhe performed the ſeveri 
duties of a ſailor. Some time afte 
ſhe came from ſea, ſhe bound herſelf 
to Mr. Angel, a painter, in the 
Green Walk near Paris Garden 
Stairs, in the Pariſh of Chrif 
Church, Surry : with him ſhe con, 
tinued a year, lying with her mz 
ſter when they were in the county 
at work, and that withoat the leaf 
diſcovery whatſoever. Whilſt with 
Mr. Angel, ſhe was taken notice of 
by a young woman who lived 
the King's-Head in Gravel-lane, 
Southwark, to whom ſhe was duly 
married, at a neighbouring church, 
near fix months ſince. Quitting her 
maſter, upon ſome diſpute between 
them, ſhe was obliged to depend 
upon her wife for ſupport, whoex- 
pended her money and pawned her 
cloaths for her mate's maintenance, 
which 1s the fraud ſhe is charged 
with. The adopted husband ſays, 
the wife ſoon diſcovered the mil- 
take ſhe had made, but was deter- 
mined for ſome time not to expoſe 
the matter. Since marriage ſhe en- 
tered on board the Prince Frederick 
man of war at Chatham, but ran 
away from it for fear the great 
number of hands on board ſhould 
diſcover her ſex, She afterwards 
entered on board a merchant-ſlp 
with about 20 hands; a ſhe 
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ſays, ſhe approved of much, but ran 
away from that to return to the 


Wife, whom, ſhe ſays, ſhe dearly 


- and there ſeems a ſtrong 
ug and friendſhip on the other 


ade, as ſhe keeps the priſoner com- 


pany in her confinement, The pri- 
ſoner makes a very good figure as a 
man, and in her proper dreſs can- 
not fail of being a very agreeable 
woman. She is a very good work- 
woman at ſhoe-making and paint- 
ing; declares ſhe never knew any 
other man than her ſeducer ; has 
made herſelf known, ſent for her 
mother, and appears to be a very 
ſenſible woman. 


This year having been remarkable 
for fires, the following caution 
has appeared in the papers. 

If there be a fire in your neigh- 
bourhood, ſo that the flakes there- 
from fall on or near your houſe, be 
ſure, if you have any chimney- 
boards up, to take them down ; for 
want of which caution a houſe in 
Threadneedle- ſtreet, with a wooden 
chimney-piece, was very nigh being 
in flames from the late fire in Corn- 
hill, and muſt certainly have been 
ſo, had it not been happily and im. 
mediately diſcovered. 

Were lately married, James Net- 
tleton and Anne Bay, of Graveſend, 
whoſe ages together made 170. 

Mr. Temp: of Wells in Norfolk, 
who keeps the Fleece-inn in that 
town, has now in his poſſeſſion an 
ewe, five years old, which in the 
year 1756 brought forth two lambs, 
in 1757, four; in 1758, three; in 
1759, four; in * fix; in all 
19. A daughter of the above ewe, 
in the year 1759, brought forth four 
lambs, and in the year 1760, four, 

A very uncommon woodcork was 
lately killed near Caermarthen : His 
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head and bill were extremely large ; 
the feathers, from the crown of the 
head and all round the neck to the 
body, were coal black ; his tail was 
very long, and like a black heath- 
cock's, tipped with white ; his 
wings were large, and every fea- 
ther in each was tipped with about 
an inch of white, and very beauti- 
fully ſpeckled all over with black 
and white ſpots ; the feathers of his 
body were of the common colour, 
but mixed throughout with black 
feathers tipped with white ; and all 
his claws were black. 

Account of the caſe of Suſan Brooks, 
of Axe-yard, King's- ſtreet, Weſt- 
minſter. 

This woman's feet lately dro 

ped off, at the articulation of t 

ancle, by a gangrene. This natu- 

ral amputation was as complete as 
if performed by the moſt ſkilful ope- 
ration, and the remaining wounds of 
her ſtumps continued to digeſt pro- 
perly, and put on the appearance of 

a complete recovery, For ſome 

weeks preceding this event (after 

which the was carried to the Weſt- 
minſter Infirmary) ſhe had com- 
plained of pain and weakneſs in the 
parts affected, which had diſquali- 
fed her from walking, and her feet 
broke out and became -ulcerous ; 
upon which ſhe was recommended 
to an hoſpital, but diſcharged thence 
for foley to part with them, as 
the ſurgeons had no proſpect of 
their preſervation. Accidents of 
this kind, although uncommon, are 
not without example, eſpecially in 
the feet, where'mortifications are 
moſt apt to commence, as the blood 
circulates the loweſt there, and the 
returning venal blood has more re- 
ſiſtance of gravity to overcame, 
than in any other extremity. There 
are not wanting many inſtances 
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where the legs, without the aid of 
art, have ſeparated in the middle of 
the bone. Such accidents princi- 
pally happen in cold weather, to 
perſons in poverty, and to languid 
old age; all which circumſtances 
waited on this unhappy object. 
She did not much regret the loſs of 
her feet, which, though black and 
utrid; ſhe would not ſuffer to be 
buried, and particularly deſired, if 
ſhe did not ſurvive the cure, that 
they might be preſerved for the 
. Night of her daughter, who is in 
ſervice at Eton, and was ſent to for 
that purpoſe. 
| The king has been pleaſed, 
in confideration of the many 
great and eminent ſervices rendered 
unto his majeſty by Charles Watſon, 
Eſq; dec. late vice-admiral of the 
red ſquadron of his majeſty's fleet, 


22d, 


and commander in chief of his ma- 


jeſty's ſhips in the Eaſt-Indies, to 
grant unto Charles Watſon, Eſq; 
only ſon of the ſaid Charles Watſon, 
and to his heirs male, the dignity of 
a baronet of the kingdom of Great- 
Britain, 

6041. 158. 11d. was col- 
lected for the ſmall-pox hoſ- 
pital, at their anniverſary ſermon 
and feaſt, | 

On the 21ſt ult. and ſeveral days 
following, all the neighbourhood of 
Mount Veſuvius was overflowed by 
a deluge of burning bitumen, cal- 
led lava, and the hopes of more 
than a thouſand. families, whoſe 
induſtry and labour had cultivated 
the ground, and who wese to ſub- 
fiſt by its produce, were cut off in 
a moment. 3 

The king has been pleaſed 
9 he Right H 

grant unto the Right Hon. 
Sir Robert Henley, Knt. keeper of 
the great ſeal of Great-Britain, and 
to his heirs male, the dignity of a 
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baron of the kingdom of Gy, 
Britain, by the name, ſtyle, a 
title of Lord Henley, Baron g 
Grainge, in the county of South. 
ampton. 

The 7th inſtant, arrived at Lit 
bon in eight days from Plymouth, 
his majeſty's ſhip the Windſor, hay. 
ing on board the Earl of Kinnoay|, 
ambaſſador to that court. 

Died the Hon. Lady Ame- 
ha Butler, ſiſter to the late zoth, 
Duke of Ormond, and Earl of Ar. 
ran, and the laſt ſurvivor of that 
family, aged 100. 

Letter from Tripoly, Dec. i; 

This country 1s almoſt entirely 
deſtroyed by an earthquake, which 
has been felt throughout an extent 
of 100 leagues in length, and near 
as many in breadth, forming a ſpace 
of about 10,000 ſquare leagues, con- 
taining the chain of mountains of 
Liban and the Anti-Liban, with a 
prodigious number of villages, the 
greateſt part of which are now no- 
thing but a heap of ruins, The 
ſhocks began here on the 3oth of 
October, at four in the morning: 
the waters of the docks overflowed, 
and ſeemed to threaten a general 
deſtruction. They were felt in the 
ſame manner at Burut, which is 20 
miles to the ſouth; but were more 
violent at the Attaquire, diſtant 20 
leagues to the north. Many houſes 
were thrown down at Seyde, and a 
number of people buried under their 
ruins. The camp des Frangois was 
conſiderably damaged; but no peo- 
ple perithed there, all having aban- 
doned it, and flown into the coun- 
try. At Acre, which is 15 leagues 
higher than Seyde, the ſea over- 
flowed its borders, and poured into 
the ſtreets, though ſeven or eight 
feet above the level of the ſea. The 
city of Saphet, about ten leagues 

diſtant, 
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1:tant, was entirely overthrown ; 
ad the greateſt part of its inhabi- 
ants periſhed by the fall of houſes, 
Wrhe ſhocks were terrible at Ca- 
mas, which is three journeys from 
NSeyde: all the Minorets and a num- 
Wher of houſes were thrown down, 
and 6coo ſouls periſhed. Several 
W other ſhocks were felt "wean ox 
tin the 25th of November, whic 

did not do much more damage; and 
W we thought our alarms at an end; 
W when on that day, about ſeven in 
the evening, the ſhocks recom- 
menced here in a manner ſo terri— 
ble, that many edifices were thrown 
down, and the earth trembled un- 
der our feet all the while we were 
running in the fields, 'The next 
day, about four in the morning, it 
was ſucceeded by others ſtill more 
dreadful; and when day-light was 
come, we perceived the diſmal ef- 
fects, the neighbouring towns dil- 
covering nothing but heaps of ruins. 
Our city is no longer habitable, and 
we now lie in the open country. Bul- 
bec, which is 15 leagues from hence 
on the fide of mount Liban, and an 
ancient caſtle built by the Romans 
with ſtones, of which three were 
ſufficient to form the arch of a large 
vault, has been entirely deſtroyed. 
ihe earth is not yet ſteady : and 
we fear that all the cities of Syria 
will experience the fate of Liſbon. 


Letter from Dublin, dated March 1. 


Not long ago a lady of conſi- 
derable rank in this city, having ap- 
pointed a drum and card aſſembly 
ior a Sunday evening, received a 
billet on the Friday — ſubſcrib- 
ed The Mos, in which they ac- 
quainted her ladyſhip with their in- 


ef which promiſe, an aſſembly of 
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tending themſelves the honour of 
being of the party. In conſequence -. 
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thoſe gentlemen appeared before 
the door of the houſe on the even- 
ing mentioned, about the time that 
the company might reaſonably beex- 

ected to arrive, but without ſeem- 
ing by their behaviour tointend any 
kind of outrage. On the approach, 
however, of a ſedan which contain- 
ed a certain lady diſtinguiſhed for 
taking the lead in all theſe kinds of 
meetings, they ſurrounded the chair, 
and ordering the chairmen to ſet it 
down, they with great civility, but 
at the ſame time with an apparent 
firmneſs and reſolution, inſiſted on 
her quitting it, which; after ſome 
remonſtrances, being complied with, 
one of them, who was ſpokeſman 
for the reſt, acquainted her, that 
„ ſhe had been a very wicked wo- 
man, had been frequently known to 
play at cards on a Sunday, and was, 
they well knew, at that time going 
on the very ſame buſineſs ; but that, 
for her own ſake, they had deter- 
mined on a 'thorough reformation 
of her conduct; for which reaſon, 
ſhe muſt immediately engage her- 
ſelf by oath (for which purpoſe ey 
tendered her a Bible they tad 
brought with them} never to pur- 
ſue that practice for the future.“ 
This was for a long time refuſed, 
but being peremptorily infiſted on, 
the oath was admaniſtered, the words 
dictated, the repetition clearly pro- 
nounced, and the book kiſſed. On 
this, her ladyſhip thinking herſelf 
now at liberty, was returning to ker 
chair, when ſhe was infermed, 
that as humility was one branch 
of religion, her deſigned refor- 
mation muſt commence with an 
act of ſuch humility, for which 
reaſon ſhe muſt walk to her own, 
houſe, (which was upwards of half 
a mile), whilſt it ſhould be their 
charge to conduct her ſafe, and 
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ſecure her from inſult, which ſhe, 
upon compulſion, acquieſcing with, 
and they performing their promiſe, 
ſhe was eſcorted by them in great 
parade to her own door, when civilly 
taking their leave of her, they 
diſperſed, and all quietly returned 
to their ſeveral habitations. 
There died lately John Riva, a 
broker of Venice, aged 116. He 
always chewed citron bark, and had 
a child after he was 190. 
The following liſts of the 
armies are handed about in 
Germany. 
ALL1ES, 

100,000 Engliſh, Hanoverians, 
Pruflians, Heſſians, and 
Brunſwick forces under 
Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick. 

70,000 under the command of the 
King of Pruſſia. | 

40,000 under Prince Henry of 
Pruſſia. _ 

35,000 under General Fouquet. 

NG under General Manteuffel. 
——5ů a 
261,000 men 

Of the AvsTR1IAns, &c. 
200,000 Auſtrians and troops of 
the empire. 

110,000 French, Saxon, and Wir- 

temberg troops. 
100,000 Ruſſians. 
25, ooo Swedes, 


4 35,000 men. 


3iſt. 


True account of the affair that gave 
riſe to a late report of a conſpi- 
racy at Guadalupe. 

It having been inſinuated, in the 
public papers, that a fedition had 
been fomented, and a conſpiracy 
formed, but timely prevented, in 
the iſland of Guadalupe; juſtice 
makes it requiſite to obſerve, that 


ſuch has been the fidelity of the in- 
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habitants in obſerving the capity, 
lation with the greateſt exaQneſ,, 
ſuch the wiſe conduct of Governor 
Crump, and diſcipline among the 
troops ſo well kept up by the of. 
ficers, as have cauſed to reign 
through the whole iſland ſuch an 
harmony as muſt neceſſarily ſcreen 
the inhabitants from any ſuch im- 
putation, The affair that gave riſe 
to this report was of the moſt tri. 
fling nature, a diſpute between a 
barber and an Engliſh ſailor, which 
was on the following account : 
About the latter end of Novem. 
ber laſt, or the beginning of Decem- 
ber, one Boidin, a barber, at Baſſe. 
terre in the iſland, having an in- 
trigue with a mulatto ſlave of Mr, 
Commande, that lived there, who 
admitted at the ſame time an Eng- 
liſh ſailor, quarrelled with his rival; 
they ſtruck one another with their 
fiſts and clubs, and not ſatisfied with 
this, they agreed to meet the ſame 
night on the bridge of Baſſeterre 
city ; whether Boidin came, and 
ſhortly after the ſailor with his cap- 
tain, and each of them a ſword, ac- 
companied by ſeveral other Engliſh- 
men armed with clubs, who fell 
upon Boidin ; of whom he wounded 
two, but at laſt, overpowered with 
numbers, was near being killed; 
was thence dragged to the ware- 
houſe belonging to the ſhip, where, 
having put about his neck a cord, 
they were upon the point of hang- 
ing him; when Mr. Netercot, of 
Antigua, merchant, ſhocked at their 
inhumanity, prevented the execu- 
tion of their deſign, called the guard, 
the officers of which ordered Boidin 
to be tranſported to Fort Royal, 
to be taken care of, while Mr. 
Melville, governor of the ſaid fort, 
examined into the affair, and ordered 
the judge of the place to proceed in 
the informing himſelf of all the cir- 
cum- 
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cumſtances relating to it, giving or- 
ders, at the ſame time, to have the 
captain and the ſailor ſeized ; who 
were ſoon after conduQed to priſon, 
on the depoſition of ſeveral Engliſh 
merchants, Upon this, about ſeven 
o'clock of the ſame evening, about 
200 Engliſhmen aſſembled, armed 
with ſabres, ſwords, piſtols, and 
clubs, repaired to the priſon, with 
an intention to reſcue the two pri- 
ſoners, and then to ſet fire to it, 
whilſt ſuch a conſternation had 
ſeized on the inhabitants as to make 
them ſhut themſelves up in their 
houſes. Mr. Melville, informed of 
this tumult, ſent different detach- 
ments to quiet the rioters, whom 
they diſperſed, took the two pri- 
ſoners, and conducted them to the 
fort. The ng, were ordered to 
proſecute the affair with vigour, 
Governor Crump, inſiſting at the 
ſame time that an example ſhould 
be made of the guilty ; but as Boidin 
recovered of his wounds, the cap- 
tain and ſailor were condemned to 
pay him 3ooo livres damages, the 
expence of his cure, and all coſts of 
ſuit, beſides a certain ſum to the 
poor ; which amounted, in the 
whole, to about 8000 livres. This 
is what gave birth to a revolt and 


ſedition. 
| R. Deſhayes, 
Agent of Guadaloupe and 
its dependencies, 
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Whitehall, April 1. 
The * has been pleaſed to 
rant unto his majeſty's dearly be- 
oved grandſon Prince Edward Au- 
guſtus, and to the heirs male of his 
royal highneſs, the dignities of duke 
of the 8 


and of earl of the kingdom of Ire- 
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ingdom of Great-Britain,. 


189 
land, by the names, ſtyles, and 
titles of Duke of Vork and of Al- 
bany in the ſaid kingdom of Great- 
Britain, and of Earl of Ulſter in the 


ſaid kingdom of Ireland. 
Madrid, Feb. 26. 
The king continues to apply 


himſelf cloſe y to the affairs of ſtate, 
and all the kingdom feel the happy 
effects of it. His majeſty has re- 
mitted to his people all they owed 
to the crown to the end of the year 
1758, which does not amount to 
leſs than ſixty millions of reals. 
He has alſo ordered to be laid be- 
fore him the amount of the debts 
of the late king his father, and 
will pay them with great punctua- 
lity. An order has been' ſent to the 
treaſury to appropriate ten millions 
of reals every year till the whole 
is paid; and to the firſt year's pay- 
1 his 15 adds fifty millions 
of reals to be divided equally among 
ſuch as have legal — Never 
did a reign commence under more 
happy auſpices. The whole people 
join with one voice in their thanks 
to heaven for granting them fuch a 
prince, who has ſhewn ſo much re- 
gard for his people almoſt before he 
came to reipn over them. 

The ſociety for the en- q 
couragement of arts, manu- 85 
factures, and commerce, adjudged 
the premium of 100 guineas for the 
beſt original hiſtorical picture, in 
favour of Mr. Pine, whoſe ſubject 
was the behaviour of Edward III. to 
the burghers of Calais, when he had 
befieged that place. 

And at the ſame time the ſociety 
adjudged the premium of 50 guineas 
to Mr. Caſſali for his hiſtorical pic- 
ture, as being the ſecond belt, the 
ſubject of which was the ftory of 
Gunhilda. 

The premium of 501. for the beſt 
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90 
original landſcape, was adjudged to 
Mr, George Smith. 

And the premium of 25 1. for the 
ſecond beſt to Mr. John Smith. 

F This day ended the court- 
3% martial on Lord George Sack- 
ville. 1 

A ſhort time fince the follow- 
ing remarkable accident happened 
near Hammerſmith. As one Rich- 
ardion, a waterman of that place, 
was ſleeping in his boat, juſt at the 
tide of flood the boat broke from 
her moorings, and was carried by 
the ſtream under a weſt country 
barge ; but, luckily for the man, 
his dog happened to be with him; 
and the faithful ſagacious animal 
waked him, hy ſcratching his face 
with his claws, and pulling the col- 
lar of his coat, juſt at the very in- 
ſtant the boat was filled with water, 
and on the point of ſinking, by 
which means he had an opportuni- 
ty of ſaving himſclt from inevitable 
death. | 

By private letters, the Marquis 
de Goutees, who commanded the 
French ſquadron at Louiſbourg, 
when taken by the Engliſh, has 
been degraded from his rank of 
nobility, his patent being burnt by 
the common hangman, and con- 
demned to 21 years cf Prana 

h Near 60 houſes were con- 
en. ſumed by fire, at Haduam, 
Bucks. 

A pike was caught in Buxton 
river, near Norwich, 46 inches long, 
21 broad, and weighing 26Ib. 
6th Died Mrs. Sarah Tay lor, 

aged 107. 


. 


A report of the number of poor 
children, and other poor people, 
maintained in the ſeveral hoſpi- 
tals, under the care of the Lord 
Mayor, commonalty, &c. of the 
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city of London in the year 1759 
Chriſt's Hoſpital, 
Children put forth apprentices, 
and diſcharged out of Chriſt's hof. 
pital the year laſt paſt, 102 ; eipht 
whereof being inſtructed in the ma- 
thematics and navigation, were 
placed forth apprentices to com. 
manders of ſhips, out of the ma- 
thematical ſchool founded by king 
Charles II, — 1 
Buried the year laſt paſt — 17 
Children now remaining in 
the ſaid hoſpital, in the houſe, 
or at nuric elſewhere, $82, with 
150 newly admitted, in all 1032 
St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital. 
X Cured and diſcharged from this 
oſpital the laſt year, 772 7 
wounded, maimed, beck, and. Gif 
eaſed perſons ; many of whom have 
been relieved with money, cloaths, 
&c. to enable them to return to 
their ſeveral habitations — 7729 
Truſſes given by a private 
hand to — — — 
Truſſes given by the hoſpital 
ii rt rngs _ 
Buried this year, after much 
charge in their 1lineſs — 339 
Remaining now under cure 726 
So that there have been, dur- 
ing the laft, and now are, un- 
der the care of this hoſpital, of 
poor, tick, and lame perſons, 
deſtitute of all other relief, in 
the whole — — — 8899 


St. Thomas's Hoſpital, Southwark. 
Cured and diſcharged from this 
hoſpital, this laſt year, of wounded, 
maimed, ſick, and diſeaſed perſons, 
7343, many of which have been 
relieved with money and neceſſaries 
at their departure, to accommodate 
them in their journeys to their ha- 
bitations — — — 7353 
Buried 


ccc — 
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Buried this year, after much 
charge 
Remaining under cure” — 

So that there are, and have 
been this year, of poor miſer- 
able objects under the cure of 
the ſaid hoſpital, and deſtitute 
of other proper care, in all 

Bridewell Hoſpital. 

Received laſt year into the hoſ- 
pital of Bridewell, vagrants and 
other indigent and miſerable people, 
many of which have had phyſic and 
other relief, at the charge of the 
ſaid hoſpital, as their neceſſities re- 


348 
705 


8406 


quirdl— — — 346 
Maintained in the ſaid hoſ- 

pital, and apprentices brought 

up in divers arts and trades - 80 


Bethlem Hoſpital. 

Admitted into the hoſpital of 
Bethlem laſt year, diſtracted men 
and women 108 

Cured of their lunacy and 
diſcharged thence, ſeveral of 
them being relieved with 
cloathing and money at their 
departure 

Buried, after much charge 
in their lunacy and ſickneſs 

Remaining in the ſaid hoſ- 
pital under cure, and provided 
with phyſic, diet, and other 
relief — 264 
| Beſides which, divers perſons 
who have been cured in the ſaid 
hoſpital, are provided with phyſic, 
at the charge of the {aid hoſpital, to 
prevent a return of their lunacy. 

There are generally above 270 
diſtracted perſons maintained in the 
{aid hoſpital of Bethlem. 

Some benefattions have been 
lately given to the governors of 
Bethlem hoſpital, to be applied to 
the uſe of the incurable lunatics ; 
and the governors have obtained a 
grant from the city of ſome addi- 
tional ground in Moorfields. Two 
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new buildings have been erected, the 
one at the eaſt end of the ſaid hoſ- 
pital, for incurable men patients, 
and the other at the weſt end, for 
incurable women patients ; and 
there are already 100 admitted. 

An account of the number of chil- 
dren received in the Foundlin 
hoſpital, from the 25th of March 
1741, to the ziſt of December 
1759, taken from the public pa- 
pers. 

During this time there have 

been received in all 14,994 
Of which have been claim- 

ed and returned to the parents 75 
Boys apprenticed to the ſea- 

ſervice, and to huſbandry — 87 


Girls apprenticed out — 74 
Alive in the country 5929 
Hoſpital at London 155 
Ackworth 113 
Shrewſbury 56 
Ayleibury 40 

— 


Died to the 3 iſt of Dec. 1759 8405 


14,99 
Of theſe children 13, 610 have — 


received ſince the iſt of June, 1756. 


Berlin, March 24. 

We have now in the king's th 
army a free battalion, to the Ps 
commander of which her majeſty 
has given the name of Quintus Ici- 
lius. He is the learned M. Guiſ- 
chart, formerly a captain in the 
regiment of Baden Dourlach, in the 
{ſervice of Holland. He was author 
of the military memoirs of the an- 
cients, He is maſter of the eaſtern 
languages, and ſpeaks moſt of thoſe 
of Europe. Few have ſo much 
ſtudied the ancient writers, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe that treat of military af- 
fairs and tactics, as well Grecians 
as Romans, He was born at 


Magde- 
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Magdeburg, where his father poſ- 
ſeſſed a high office. Being a ſub- 
ject of the King of Pruſſia, he of- 
fered him his ſervice in 1758; the 
king took particular notice of him, 
and eſteems him as a man of learn- 
ing. The name which her majeſty 
has given to him is contrary to the 
prevailing cuſtom, none of our mo- 
dern names ending in 16. 

A. Died, Mr. Simon Dryden, 
0M. of the Lees, in Northumber- 
land, aged 49, who in four years 
and two months was tapped 53 
times in the dropſy, and had 1300 
pints of water taken away. 

In the courſe of a few days laſt 
paſt, advice has been received at 
the admiralty-office, of his majeſty's 
ſhips having taken or deſtroyed 11 
French privateers, one of 20 guns, 
one of 12, one of 10, and the reſt 
{mall ones. 

By letters from New England we 
are told, that an earthquake was felt 
in many parts of that province on 
Feb. 3. 

A quarrel happened in Step- 
23th. 8 beta ſome En- 
gliſh and Portugueſe ſailors about 
a woman, in which three of the 
former were killed. The Portu- 
gueſe were take into cuſtody, 

A ſoldier's wife in Newtoner's 
Jane, in a quarrel with her huſband, 
ſtabbed him with a caſe-knife ; and 


as he was going to a ſurgeon for 


relief, the inhuman wretch, loſt in 
rage, followed and ſtabbed him a 
ſecond time, when the knife en- 
tered his heart, and he expired im- 
mediately ; the woman was ſecured, 
but the reſentment of the mob was 
ſo great, that ſome cried out to ſa- 
crifice her on.the ſpot. EW 
The premiums given by the 
14th. Honoutable 1 
the Honourable Mr. Townſhend, 
to ſenior and middle bachelors of 


Cambridge, are this year, 
For the ſenior bachelors : Quali, 
uit in Academia wveteri et nova phil. 
ſephandi ratio, et quznam fit ad werun 
exquirendum accommodatior ? 

For the middle bachelors : Utrun 
quo audtior fuerit hominum eruditio, & 
* corrumpantur mores ? 

rs. Uſher, of White-horſe court 
Weſtminſter, was delivered of two 
ſons and a daughter. 

This evening, as an Engliſh 
ſailor was walking in Min. 8h. 
yard, Whitechapel, he was ſtabbed 
in the back by a Portugueſe ſailor, 
and inſtantly died; the fellow waz 
purſued to Rag-Fair, where the 
mob nailed him by his ear to the 
wall; after ſome time he broke 
from thence with the loſs of part of 
it, and run; but the mob were 6 
incenſed, that they followed, cut, 
and wounded him with knives, till 
at laſt he either fell or threw him- 
ſelf into 2 puddle of water, where he 
died. This ſtrange circumſtance 
was occaſioned by a fray which hap- 
pened on Sunday night. 

Diſputes ran ſo high at this time 
between the Portugueſe and Engliſh 
ſailors in the neighbourhood of Rat- 
cliff and Shadwell, that ſeldom a 
day paſſed without ſome maiming. 
Inftances of ſtabbing, in the flreets 
of Lisbon, for the ſlighteſt quarrels, 
are very common. 

The royal aſſent was given g 
by commiſſion, to, —An AQ * 
ſor preventing the exceſſive uſe of 
ſpirituous liquors, by laying addi- 
tional duties thereon : for ſhorten- 
ing the prohibition of making low 
wines and ſpirits from wheat, bar- 
ley, malt, or other grain; and 
from meal, flour, and bran : for 
dann ng the exportation of Bri- 
tiſh-made ſpirits, and for more ef- 
fectually ſecuring the duties payable 
upon ſpirits, and preventing the 

fraudulent 
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fraudulent relanding or importation 
thereof. —_An act to enable his 
majeſty to make leaſes and copies 
of offices, lands and- hereditaments, 
parcel of his duchy of Cornwall, or 
annexed to the ſame, and for other 
purpoſes therein mentioned, 
An act for taking down and remov- 
ing the magazines for gunpowder, 
and all buildings thereto belonging, 
ſituate near Greenwich in the county 
of Kent, and erecting inſtead thereof, 
a new magazine for gunpowder at 
Purfleet, near the river of Thames, 
in the county of Eſſex. An 
act ſor extending and continuing 
the navigation of the river Wey, 
otherwiſe Wye, in the county of 
Surry, to the town of Godalming 
in the ſaid county. To 
eleven road-bills, and twelve private 
bills. 
The collection at the feaſt of the 
governors of the London hoſpital, 
at the church and at Merchant T 2y- 
lors hall, amounted to 10631. 4d. 
\Gth The trial of Laurence Earl 
"Ferrers, for the murder of Mr. 
Johnſon his Reward, began before 
the houſe of Lords at Weſtminſter- 
hall, Lord Keeper Henley being 
appointed lord high ſteward of 
England, on this occaſion. The 
priſoner, in his own coach, attended 
by the major of the Tower, and 
ſome other gentlemen, and guarded 
dy a party of the foot guards and 
warders of the Tower, arrived at 
half paſt 10 at Weſtminſter- hall, 
and was immediately followed by 
the lord high ſteward in his ſtate- 
coach, drawn by ſix horſes, who 
was preceded by five of his Grace's 
coaches with his arms and livery, 
and followed by the twelve judges 
and maſters in chancery. All the 
crown-evidence, and . part of his 
Lordſhip's were this day examined. 
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This day the evidence be- 5th. 
ing cloſed, Earl Ferrers was'/*" 
unanimouſly found guilty of felony 
and murder, | 

This day about two o'clock g 

ſentence was paſſed on Earl! en. 
Ferrers, by the lord high ſte ward; 
and is as follows. That his lord- 
«« ſhip be carried back to the priſon 
of the Tower from whence he 
came, and from thence: to the 
«© place of execution, on Monday 
next, and there to be hanged by 
« the neck till he was dead; after 
«© which his body was to be de- 
„ livered to Surgeons- hall to be dii- 
*« ſeted and anatomized,” (At 
this part of the ſentence his Lord- 
ſhip cried out, God forbid! but 
ſoon recollecting himſelf added, 
God's will be done!) Afﬀterwards 
the lord high Reward took notice, 
that by the act of parliament the 
lords, his judges, had a power of 
reſpiting ; and therefore, that he 
might have more time ta prepare 
bimſelf, they reſpited his ſentence 
to Monday, May 5. Earl Ferrers 
read a paper, in which he expreſſed 
his concern for the trouble he had 
given, but that he was adviſed to 
make the plea of lunacy, and beg- 
ged their lordſhips to recommend 
him to the king tor mercy, 

Ic was particularly remarked by 
foreigners and many others, that 
the grandeur, ſolemnity, and aw- 
fulneſs of the caurt, at this trial, 
exceeded all imagination: it was 
ſuppoſed to be the greateſt court of 
zudicature in the world, and the 
whole was conducted with as great 
order and regularity, 

Between 9 and 10 o'clock this 
morning a dreadful fire broke out 
at the houſe of Meilrs. Barrow and 
Reynolds, oil-men, in Thames 
ſtreet, adjoining to St. Magnus 

| church; 
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church: which conſumed the houſe, 
alſo' Mr. Bailey's the tackle-porter 
alehouſe ; Mr. Bland's, an orange 
merchant; Mr. Williams's, a ſalter; 
Mr. Franklin's, a cooper; Mr. 
Prentice's, a ſeedſman ; Mr. Wood's, 
the king's-head alchouſe in Freſh- 
wharf gateway ; alf the ware- 
houſes at Freſh-wharf; and the 
roof of St. Magnus church, which 
fell in, and very much damaged 
the pews, altar-piece, &c. The 
organ was removed, but the hurry 
being ſo great, 'tis ſuppoſed that 
it is much damaged. TwWão ſhips 
lying off Freſh-wharf received little 
hurt, but a great quantity of ſugar, 
oranges, and lemons, wines, &C. 
was entirely deſtroyed. The da- 
mages, it 1s ſaid, amount to at 
leaſt 40,0001. In the houſe where 


it begun there was ſome gun- 
powder which took fire, and greatly 
terrified the inhabitants ; ſeveral 
firemen and other perſons were 
wounded, and one blown up. 


Seventeen houſes with barns, &c. 
were conſumed by fire, at Hem- 
mington, in the county of Hun- 
tingdon. 

Ended the ſeſſions at the Old- 
Bailey, when Robert Tilling, for 
robbing the houſe of Mr. Lloyd, his 
maſter, received ſentence of death. 
Part of a letter from Quiberon bay, 

dated April 11. 

© As the enemy makes no at- 
tempt to annoy us, our ſtate is con- 
ſequently inactive, which produces 
ſcorbutic complaints; although we 
are encompaſied with the main and 
adjacent iſlands, and therefore re- 
ceive the benefit of the land- air, fo 
refreſhing on this occaſion. I am 
apt to think, in our preſent fitua- 
tion, that the non-exerciſe of the 
mind contributes not a little to the 
increaſe of the ſcurvy ; and indeed, 

I 


ſuch are the pernicious effects ot 
idleneſs, that had it not been for 
the wiſe and humane proviſion made 
by the government, in ſending 
ample ſupplies of freſh ſtock, greens, 
&c, our remaining ſo long motion. 
leſs would have greatly increaſed 
the diſpoſition of our men to that 
diſeaſe. Wy 

Thoſe ſhips which occaſionally 
put to ſea are the moſt healthy; and 
it might not poſſibly be inconſiſtent 
with the ſervice here, were a few 
allowed by turns to take ſhort 
cruizes ; which by due ventilating 
the blood, and giving the lungs 
their proper play, would break 
the cohefton of the fluids produced 
by the viſcid diet of our ſeamen, [ 
am farther perſuaded, that the 
mind, unagitated by hope, and 
made torpid by indolence, has as 
pernicious an influence on the body, 
as when the latter 15 not ſufficiently 
exerciſed. 

Quiberon affords no variety, no 
object of purſuit or entertainment, 
ſave that of blocking up a few ſhips ; 
which, however neceſſary, yet to 
our ſeamen, is a languid and morti- 
fying conſideration, | 

The agreeable anticipations which 
hope inipires, animate the paſſions 
and promote health : hence pro- 
bably aroſe our remarkable ſound 
and vigorous ſtate, when cruizing 
for three. winter months without 
any freſh proviſion, without fight 
of land, and in want of water: 
and yet ſuch were the ſalutary 
effects of expectation, that we had 
ſcarce a man fcorbutic. On the 
contrary, though we have a rea- 
ſonable plenty of things, a clean 
and dry ſhip, and a well-ordezed 
economy within, yet the lethargic 
diſpoſition of the mind taints the 


body, and makes the ſcurvy ad- 
Vance 
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vance apace. I muſt not omiĩt to 
add, that I procured ſome lemons 
from a Span iſh veſſel at an eaſy rate, 
which I gave to the moſt complain- 
ing people, having then ninety- 
three upon the fick liſt 3 theſe 
ſucked the juice, and kept the peel 
applied to their gums throughout 
the day, the effect of which was 
ſurpriling 3 for many whoſe gums 
weie ſpungy and putrid, and covered 
the teeth, with faintings at the 
lealt motion, contracted tendons, 
and hzmorrhages from the noſe, in 


a few days walked the deck and did 
duty.“ 

Petitions in behalf of the 
z0tu. unfortunate earl, under ſen- 
tence of death, were preſented to 
his majeſty, by his mother, ſiſter 

and brother. : 

'Tis ſaid, the ranſom of the crew 
of the Litchbeld, loſt on the coaſt 
of Barbary, is at laſt ſettled with the 
emperor of Morocco, at the ſum of 
225,000 hard dollars. 

A dreadful fray happened at Step- 
ney, between the Spaniſh and Por- 
tucueze ſailors, occahoned by the 
former having declared the Jatter to 
be the aggreſſors in the late quarrel 
between them and the Englith ſail- 
ors on the 13th ; both parties drew 
their long knives, and cut and 
hacked cach other in ſo horrible a 
manner, that many lives are de- 
{paired of. : 
ch. Kenſington. This day his 
majeſty, and the royal family, 
came from St. James's to reſide 
here for the ſummer. | 

Mr, Philips has agreed with the 
commiſhoners for building the new 
bridge over the Thames at Black- 
Friars, for the ſum of 110,0001. and 
to finiſh it in five years from mid- 
ſummer next enſuing, according to 


Mr. Mylne's plan; he is to act both 
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as maſon and carpenter, and has 
iven 20,0001. ſecurity for his per- 
ormance of the contract. | 

George Keith, late earl marſhal 
of Scotland, attainted in 1715, has 
obtained, by a patent, dated the 
29th of May laſt, his majeſty's par: 
don and releaie ; and a bill will 
be paſſed this ſeſſion, to enable 
him to ſue or maintain any action 
or ſuit, notwithſtanding his attain- 
der, and to take and inherit any 
real or perſonal eſtate, that may 
hereafter deſcend to him, or to 
which he was intitled before his at- 
tainder. 

The Pitt, Wilſon, armed ſhip, 
in the India Company's ſervice, of 
50 guns, and the Warren Indiaman, 
are arrived at their moorings in the 
river, from China, laſt from Portſ- 
mouth. The arrival of the Pitt 
was ſix months earlier than expect- 
ed, the commander having con- 
ducted her there and back, by the 
eaſlern paſſage of the Indian ocean, 
through ſtraits, among the Spice 
iſlands, which, not being particu- 
larifed by name in the charts, were 
denominated Pitt's ſtraits, in honour 
of the great miniſter from whom the 
ſhip was called, From thence the 
route was by New Guinea and the 
Phillippine iſlands, to Canton. 

London Gazette, April 26. 
The following 1s the ſentence of the 
general court-martial on Lord 

George Sackville. 

„This court, upon due conſi- 
deration of the whole matter before 
them, is of opinion, That Lord 
George Sackville is guilty of hav- 
ing diſobeyed the a, of Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick, whom he 
was by his commiſſion and infruc- 
tions directed to obey, as com- 
mander in chief, according to the 


rules of war; and it is the farther 


opinion 
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opinion of the court, That the ſaid 
Lord George Sackville is, and he 
is 88 adjudged, unfit to ſerve 
his maje y in any milirary capacity 
whatever.” 

Which ſentence his majeſty has 
been pleaſed to confirm. 

It is his majeſty's pleaſure, that 
the above ſentence be given out in 
public orders, that officers being 
convinced that neither high birth, 
nor great employments, can ſhelter 
offences of ſuch a nature ; and that 
ſeeing they are ſubje& to cenſures 
much worſe than death, to a man 
who has any ſenſe of honour, they 
may avoid the fatal conſequences 
ariſing from diſobedience of or- 
ders. 

At the court of St, James's, the 
25th day of April 1760. Preſent, 
the king's moſt excellent majeſty in 
council. This day his majeſty in 
council called for the council-book, 
and ordered the name of Lord 
George Sackville to be ſtruck out 
of the liſt of privy counſellors. 


Marſeilles, March 4. 

Letters from Conſtantinople, of 
the 7th of February, mention 
that things were in ſuch a ferment 
at the Ottoman court, that a re- 
volution was apprehended, It has 
been the horrible policy of the 
Turkiſh emperors for ſeveral gene- 
rations, to ſacrifice the lives of 
their brothers to their own ſafety. 
Muſtapha, the preſent emperor, on 
his acceſſion to the throne, in 1757, 
ſpared the life of his brother Ba- 
jazet, but confined him in the 
palace called the Old Seraglio, 
where he wanted for nothing but 
his liberty. He had ſeveral women 
allowed him, who had ſtill a great 
ſhare of beauty left, but were 
judged to be paſt child-bearing. 
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One of them, however, has brought 
a ſon into the world. This would be 
a thing of no conſequence if Muſta. 

ha himſelf had ſons; but as he 

as not, he is become jealous of his 
brother, and apprehenſive leſt, the 
people being fixed on 
him, he ſhould avail himſelf of their 
affection to ſeize the throne. He 
therefore wanted either to diſpatch 
Bajazet, or to impriſon him more 
cloſely. The grandees, to whom he 
n his deſign, oppoſed 
it; and the people getting notice of 
it, an inſurrection enſued. Some 
Armenians, and ſeveral Turks, 
imagining that a revolution was at 
hand, bought up great quantities of 
grain; which increaſed the ſcarcity 
that already began to be felt. Several 
monopolizers have been puttodeath, 
and their puniſhment has ſerved to 
increaſe the diſcontent of the people. 
The reigning ſultan hath given or- 
ders to afſemble the troops. Such 
was the ſtate of matters when the 
letters came away. 

During the year 1759, 1781 ſhips 
of different burthens arrived at Ve- 
nice, In which city, during the 
laſt year, 5172 children were born, 
and 6832 perſons have died. 


An epitaph now in Hedon church- 
yard, Yorkſhire, 

Here lies William Sturton, of 
Patrington, who died in 1726. He 
had by his firſt wife 27 children, by 
his ſecond 17, He was father to 
44s — to 56, and great 
grandfather to 51. In all 153 
children, 

On Saturday, the 15th, arrived 
at Youghall, in Ireland, the ſhip 
Good Intent, belonging to Water- 
ford, but laſt from Bilboa ; ſhe was 
taken the Tueſday before by a 
French privateer, off Uſhant, — 
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hed on board 16 br 42 hands, her 
Jading brandy and iron. The 
French took away the maſter (Ben- 
gar) and all the men except five 
and a boy. On Friday four of 
them (the fifth not conſenting) 
formed a plan to ſurpriſe the nine 
Frenchmen, who were navigatin 

the veſſel to France, and ſucceed- 


ed therein. Four of the French 


men were under deck, three aloft, 
one at the helm; and the other man 
near him; three of the Iriſhmen 
were under deck, orie at the helm, 
and the fifth hiding. One Brien, 
by ſurpriſe, tripped up the heels 


of the Frenchman at the helm, 


ſeized his piſtol, and diſcharged it 
at the other at the ſame inſtant, 
making a ſignal (a noiſe) for his 
three comrades below to follow his 
example: they aſſailed the French- 
men, and by getting at their broad 
(words, ſoon compelled them to 
be quiet; and immediately getting 
above, ſhut the hatches. After 
a deſperate cut one of the French- 
men received on the arm in de- 
fending his head, and a bruiſe 
Brien gave another, by throwin 
the piſtol at his head after he h 
diſcharged it, for he miſſed him, 
thoſe above likewiſe called out for 
quarter, and yielded up the quarter- 
deck. to the intrepid Mr. Brien, 
who we could with to ſee rewarded 
as ſo much conduct and bravery de- 
ſerves. Not one of theſe fellows 
could read or write, of conſequence 
they knew not how to navigate a 
ſhip; but Brien ſaid, that as he 
knew his courſe was north in gene- 
ral, being near Uſhant, he ſteered 
at a venture; and the fitſt land he 
made was near Youghall, where he 
happily arrived, and landed his pri- 
3 who are now in Voughall 
ol. E 
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Mrs. Johnſon; at Iſlington, , 
Hed Ref beony: as ſhe fat 5 ber 20th. 
chair, and next day her huſband as 
ſuddenly. e anne 

It has been remarked, it is ſaid, 
that the 'oil ſpilt into the river to 
prevent the 5 reading of the late 
dreadful fire in Thames ſtreet, vi- 
fibly quieted the waves thereof. 
This etheacy of oil in ſmoothing the 
ſurface of water, ſeems to have been 
long known. By an ancient law, 
where goods were to be thrown 
overboard to lighten a ſhip in ſtor- 
my weather, if there happened to 
be any oil on board and it could be 
come at, it was to go firſt; and the 
Raguſians at this day, when they 
go a hſh-ſpearing, throw oil upon 
the water with. a ſprinkling bruſh, 
and thereby obtain a clear proſpect 
of the bottom. The openings thus 
formed by the drops of oil, they 
call windows. | | 
- The Turkiſh ſlaves on board the 
Malteſe galleys, formed a conſpi- 
racy laſt month againſt the com- 
mander in chief; but being be- 
trayed by a ſoldier, who was one of 
the conſpirators, they were all put 
to death. N N | 

Advice is received of the death 
of Governor Crump, governor of 
Gaudaloupe; he is {ucceeded in his 
command by Col. Melville. 

A porpus, or ſea-hog, of an e- 
normous ſize, came up the river as 
far as London-bridge; and at laſt 
was taken up alive by ſome lighter- 
men. * N 
Two armed veſſels, cruizing, by 
order of the ſenate of Genoa, to 
intercept the Biſhop Creſcentio de 
Angelis whom the court of Rome 
was ſending as viſitor” to Corſica, 
in ſpite of the reiterated in- 
ſtances of the republic, were ſhip- 
wreched in a violent gale of wind 

h almoſt 
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almoſt within ſight of Baſtia, and of the Lincolnſhire militia, and Mr. 
only 41 of the men were ſaved, Jackſon, an apothecary. Mr. Jack. 
Nicholas Doria, a patrician, who ſon came behind the major at a te. 
commanded the two veſſels, three hearſal at the play-houſe, and ſtruck 
noble Genoeſe, and a great number him on the back, ſeemingly in joke, 
of ſoldiers, beſides the mariners, 22 which the major turned round 
were loſt. This unfortunate event about, and with a ſwitch ſtruck 
ſavoured the arrival of the viſitor leer ſaying alſo in joke, What 


in Corſica. The two Captains of Jackſon, is it you? On this Jack. 
the Pope's galleys, one of which in a great paſſion ſaid, D-—n 
had the biſhop on board, were re- you, Sir, tho“ you are a major, I will 
warded by his Holineſs with 200 not take this from you. The major 
crowns a- piece; but, on the other ſurpriſed at this, replied, Why, what 
hand, the ſenate of Genoa publiſh- can you mean? I was only in joke 
ed a reward of 600 crowns to who- as well as yourſelf. But Jackſon 
ever ſhould ſeize him, and deliver perſiſted in his anger, and ſaid, He 
him into their hands. inſiſted on ſatisfation. The major 
On the 6th inſtant, the tower of was not able to pacify him by ſay- 
a church at Peterſburgh, which had ing he meant no affront ; but Jack: 


been newly built, fell down, and fon infiſting on fighting him with Wl b. 
more than five hundred people were ſwords, he went with him to the A; 
either killed or maimed, coffeehouſe, and there in a room ſhi 
On the gth, a mountain called they fought, where the major run ſu 
Skowdall, near Stadſboyden, in the Mr. Jackſon through the body; af- * 
dioceſe of Drontheim, in Norway, ter which the major leading Mr. th 
ed, and a great part of it fell Jackſon through the coffee-room G 
into a river, which flowed near the for aſſiſtance, Mr. Jackſon owned Fa. 
foot of it, and, filling up its chan- before ſeveral witneſſes that it was of 
nel, turned the waters into another entirely his own fault, and that he th 
courſe; at the ſame time overwhelm- had been wounded by the mayor in hi 
ing ſheep, cattle, men, and houſes, a very fair and gentleman-like man- M 
under the enormous ruin to a vaſt ner, and that if? he died, he entirely * 
extent. It is ſuppoſed, that the forgave the major. 1 
mountain had been gradually under- ; | 3 
mined by the ſnow. Extract of a leiter from Col. Frye to . 
Field-Marſhal Maurice d' Anhalt e gowernor of New England, h 
Deſſau, one of the greateſt generals dated Fort Cumberland, Chignetto, 5 
that the royal and electoral houſe of Mar. 7, 1760. | A 
Brandenburgh ever had, died at I informed your excellency in my tl 
Deſſau the 19th inſtant, in his 48th laſt of the roth of December, of the 0 


ear, of the wounds he received at ſubmiſſion of the French peaſants 

Hochkirchen. 1 5 reſiding at Merimichi, Riſhebucta, 

- | Bouctox, Pircondiack and Mame- 

M A Y. | vancook, made by their deputies 

1}, The following is ſaid to be ſent here for that purpoſe, On the 

| dhe true ſtate of an unfortu- zoth of January Mr. Menach, 

| nate affair which lately happened at a French prieſt, who had the charge 

Mancheſter, between Major Glover of the people at Merimichi, _ 
| 3 * 
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bucta, and BouRox, with a number 
of principal men of thoſe places, 
arrived here, when they renewed 
their ſubmiſſion in a formal manner, 
by ſubſcribing to articles, drawn 
ſuitable to the caſe, whereby amon 
other things, they have oblige 
themſelves and the people they re- 

reſent; to come to Bay Vert with 
all their effects and ſhipping, as ear- 
ly in the ſpring as poſſible, in order 
to be diſpoſed of, as Governor Law- 
rence ſhall direct. 

With the French prieſt came two 
Indian chiefs, viz. Paul Lawrence 
and Auguſtine Michael; Lawtence 
tells me he was a priſoner in Boſton, 
and lived with Mr. Henſhaw, a 
blackſmith ; he is chief of a tribe 
that before the war lived at La Have: 
Auguſtine is chief of a tribe at Ri- 
ſnebucta. I have received their 
ſubmiſſion for themſelves and tribes, 
to his Britannic majeſty, and ſent 
them to Halifax for the terms by 
Governor Lawrence. I have like- 
wiſe received the ſubmĩſſions of two 
othet chiefs, whom I dealt with as 
thoſe before mentioned, and was in 
hopes (Which I mentioned to Mr. 
Manach) I had no more treaties to 
make with ſavages ; but he told me 
1 was miſtaken; for there would be 
a great many more here upon the 
ſame buſineſs as ſoon as the ſpring- 
hunting was over; and upon my 
inquiring how many, he gave me 
a liſt of fourteen chiefs, including 
thoſe already mentioned, moſt of 
whom he ſaid would come. 

I was ſurpriſed to hear of ſuch 
a number of Indian chiefs in this 
part of America, and Mr. Manach 
further told me that they were all 
of one nation, and known by the 


name of Mickmacks; that they 


were very numerous, amounting to 
near 3000 ſouls; that he had learn- 


ed their language ſince he had been 
among them, and found ſo much 
excellence in it, that he was well 
perſuaded, that if the beauties of it 
were known in Europe; there would 
be ſeminaries erelied for the propa- 
gation of it; How that might be, 
1s better known to him than to thoſe 
who know nothing of the language; 


but I think I may venture to ſay, 


that if there be ſo many Indians, as 


he ſays there are, I know this pro- 


vince, as it abounds very plentifully 
with furs; may reap a valt advan- 
tage by them, provided Canada 
returns not into the hands of the 
French. 

Some gentlemen .in the pariſh of 
Weſterham, in Kent, have erected 


a plain monument to the late Gen. 


Wolfe, in the inſcription on which 


the extraordinary honour intended 


his memory by his ſovereign is 
hinted at, and the impropriety of a 
more expenſive monument in that 
place juitly ſhown. The table is 
of ſtatuary marble, beautifully ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Lovel, near Cavens 


diſh-ſquare. 


Jamrs | 
Son of Col, Edward Wor Fz and Henrietta 
| his Wife, | 
was born in this Pariſh, January the 24 
MPDCCXxxV1l. 


and died in America, September the 14th, 


MDCCLIX. 


Whilſt George in ſorrow bows his laurel'd 


head, 
And bids the artift grace the foldier dead 


We raiſe no ſculptur'd trophy to thy name, 
Brave youth ! the faireſt in the liſt of fame, 
Proud of thy birth, we boaſt th" auſpicious 


Sar 


y 
Struck with thy fall, we ſhed a general tear; 
With humble grief inſcribe one artleſs ſtone, 
And from thy matchleſs honours date our 


own, / 
1 DEGUS'1 Nosr aun. 


Is in white marble letters inleid in a ground 
Died 


of black marble, 
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Died lately Mrs. Sarah Taylor, 
of Harefield in Glouceſterſhire, 
aged 107. 

A man in the dioceſe of Maine, 
in France, aged 124. And John 
Crequet, of Tinchebray, aged 123. 

In the pariſh of Roholt, in Zea- 
land, John Erneſt Jonge, aged 106. 

* Lord Ferrers was executed 

at Tyburn, purſuant to his 
ſentence. : 
6th Sailed from Spithead, the 
Valiant, Capt. Keppel, and 
Magnanime, Capt. Hughes, with 
three Eaſt-Indiamen under convoy, 
which have on board Col. Morris's 
battalion of Highlanders, conſiſtin 
of 1000 men, and 500 of Col. Part 
low's regiment. The men of war, 
after ſeeing them to a certain lati- 
tude, are bound to Quiberon bay. 
050 They write from Copenha- 
7 gen, that the King of Den- 
mark, ever deſirous to promote ſei- 
ence and extend the commerce of 
his ſubjects, hath ſent three of the 
ableſt men of his kingdom to vifit 
Arabia Felix, and bring him an 
exact account of the productions of 
that famous region. | 

A company is formed at Rome, 
who have undertaken to drain the 
Pontian moraſſes. The pope pro- 
poſes to drain all the ſtanding wa- 
ters round that city, which proba- 
bly occafion the difference between 
the ſalubrity of the air of ancient 
and modern Rome. 

Died in the county of Galway in 
Ireland, Henry Bourk, aged 107. 
8th, , The collection at the feaſt of 

the ſons of the clergy, toge- 
ther with that at the rehearſal, at 
St. Paul's, May 1. amounted to up- 
wards of 10201. Sampſon Gideon, 
Eſq ; alſo gave 1001. to the charity 
for clergymen's widows. 


Duke of York, took the oaths gth, 


His Royal Highneſs the 


and his ſeat in the houſe of peer, 
which is on the left hand of the 
Duke of Cumberland. 

This morning, about two o'clock, 
the remains of the late Earl Fer. 
rers, were privately carried from 
ſurgeons-hall, and interred in Pan. 


cras- church. | ( 
Laſt week was read in full con. ni0! 
vocation, at Oxford, a letter of ter 
thanks from the King of Spain, ex. nad 
preſſing his acknowledgments tg me! 
that univerſity, for the preſent of net 
Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory, ſent a; fait 
a token of gratitude for the preſent allc 
formerly received from his majeſty, mu 
when king of the Two Sicilies, of chu 
the antiquities of Herculaneum. ren 
This evening, at Mr. Lang- ca wi 
ford's ſale of Mr. Ames's 30. Ar 
books, a copy of the tranſlation of | 
the New Teſtament, by Tindall, fol 
ſuppoſed to be the only one remain- 
ng which eſcaped the flames, waz 
ſold for 14 guineas and a half. This 
book was picked up by one of the Le 
late Lord Oxford's collectors, and 
was eſteemed ſo valuable a purchaſe 
by his lordſhip, that he ſettled 20]. be 
per. ann. for life upon the perſon tir 
who procured it; his lordfhip's an 
library being afterwards 2 tri 
by Mr. Oſborn of Gray's- Inn, co 
he marked it at 15 8. which Mr. a 
Ames bought it for. This tranſ- al 
lation was finiſhed in the reign of th 
Henry VIII. anno 1526, and e\ 
the whole impreſſion, as ſuppol- p: 
ed (this copy excepted), was pur- le 
chaſed by Tonſtall, Biſhop of Lon- ih 
don, and burnt at St. Paul's croſs 
that year.—Tindall was betrayed at 
Antwerp, and apprehended by the K 


emperor's officers, who made him a 


cloſe priſoner in the caſtle of Frey- 


betg, 1536, where he was publicly 
burnt to aſhes. 

Died Mrs. Eleanor Haddock, of 
Newcaſtle, aged 96, who, though 
hut once married, was, at the time 
of her deceaſe, mother, grand-mo- 
ther, and great-grand-mother to 104. 
children. | 
From a private letter, dated Rome, 

April 10. 

On the 5th inſtant died here Sig- 
nior Brundiß, a long ſuſpected wri- 
ter of our moſt inveterate paſqui- 
nades, not only againſt the govern- 
ment, but in oppoſition to many te- 
nets of our moſt holy catholic 
faith. The church, as they did not 
allow him to be one of their com- 
munion, would not allow him 
chriſtian burial, but depoſited his 
remains in an unhallowed ground, 
without the gate which leads to the 
Appian way. 

Over the grave is a ſtone with the 
following inſeription: 

Here rots, 

His ſoul irrecoverably loſt, 
The reſiduum of Sig. Brundiſi, 
Late the tenant of depravity, ſedi- 
tion, and ſchiſm. 

He was a native of Milan, but 
being a lover of antiquities, had re- 
tired to Rome with an independent 
znnuity, which he took care to diſ- 
tribute. His little effects, which 
conſiſted of fifty Roman crowns, and 
a ſcanty wardrobe, are left, agree- 
able to his whimſical character, to 
the Jeſuirs of Paraguay, and the 
exiled brotherhood now in the Cam- 
pagna, for ſupporting, as he expreſ- 
ſes it, the drama of their order, and 
the honour of the pontift. 


Admiralty-Offtice, May, 16th. 
Extract of a letter from Capt. Archi- 

bald Kennedy, commander of his 

Mageſty's ſbip the Flamborough, to 
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Mr. Clevland, dated in Liſbon ri- 

ver, the 13th of April, 1760. 

J ſailed from hence the 18th 
ult. in company with the Biddeford, 
Capt. Skinner, upon a cruize. No- 
thing material happened until the 
4th inſtant, on whieh day-1I diſco- 
vered four fail of ſhips in the N. E. 
quarter, ſteering S. by W. right be- 
fore the wind, the rock of Liſbon at 
that time bore S. S. E. ZE. diſtant 


36 leagues. I ſtood for them, being 


to leeward, and they not making 
any alteration in their courſe, ſoon 
came near, within gun-ſhot of the 
headmoſt, ' who brought to at five 
in the afternoon, I fired ſeveral 
ſhot to invite her to action, ſhewing 
my colours at the ſame time. About 
half an hour the ſternmoſt brought 
to, I perceived them plainly ſpeak- 
ing to each other, and to bs large 
frigates of the enemy, and one of 
them making ſignals, which I judge 
was for the government of the other 
two ſhips, as they immediately 
made the beſt of their way. Soon 
after, the frigates [hoiſted French 
colours, and bore down upon me: 
but the Biddeford being then about 
three miles to leeward (to whom I 
made the ſignal before of diſcover- 
ing the enemy), I edged away, and 
at fix joined her, when the enemy 
inſtantly hauled their wind, and 
ſtood to the eaſtward. We purſued 
them, and [ ſoon came up with the 
ſternmoſt ſhip, who poured a broad- 
fide into me, which I returned ; and 
leaving her to the Biddeford, kept 
after ws headmoſt, with whom J 
came up at half paſt fx, and en- 
gaged as near as it was poſſible, 
without being aboard each other, 
until nine at night, when we diſ- 
covered our maſts, rig ing, and 
ſails, to be very muc atter- 
red, and moſt of the running rig- 


h 3 ing 


102] 
ing cut to pieces, not having a 
race or bow line left to goyern the 

ſails. The hull did not eſcape re- 

ceiving ſeveral ſhot, ſome betwixt 
wind and water, which were timely 
ſecured. Both parties ceaſed firing 
near half an hour, in which time 
we received new braces, and repaired 
all the damages we had ſuſtained, in 
the beſt manner it was poſſible, and 
then renewed the engagement, which 
continued till eleven at night, when 
the enemy made all the ſail they 
poſſibly could, and uſed every effort 
to eſcape. I purſued her till noon 
the next day, but, to my great con- 
gern, ſhe had the advantage of ſail- 
ing ſo much better than the Flam- 
borough, that ſhe had almoſt run 
us out of ſight, otherwiſe I flatter 
myſelf I ſhould have been able to 
haye given their lordſhips a more 
didlinck account of her. The Flam- 


borough being much diſabled, and 


every courſe and top- ſail rendered 
uſeleſs, it was in yain to purſue the 
enemy any longer ; I therefore made 
the beſt of my way for Liſbon, where 
I arrived the 6th inſtant. I am con- 
fident by the latter behaviour of the 
ſhip which engaged me, that ſhe 
muſt have received great damage, 
the fary of their fire being much 
abated, | 
I had only five men killed and 
ten wounded ; among the former 
is Mr. Thomas Price, lieutenant of 
marines, and the latter Mr. Edwards 
the bostſwain. They behaved ex- 
tremely well; and I ſhould do great 
injuſtice to all my officers and men, 
was ] to omit acquainting their 
Jordſhips, that they behaved with 
onduct, and undaunted courage. 
he Biddeford behaved glorioully, 
keeping a briſk and conſtant fire 
again her antagoniſt ; until ſome 
time before ten at night, when I loſt 
ſight of her. Since J wrote the 
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above, I have heard that the ſhip; 
we engaged are king's frigates, an( 
came o from Breſt, one of ze, 
and the other of 32 guns, 250 men 
each, The largeſt is called La Ma. 
licieuſe, commanded by Monfieur 
de Goimpy, the other l'Opale, com. 
manded by Monſieur le Marquiz 
d' Ars. On the 7th inſtant, I had 
the great ſatisfaction to ſee the Bid. 
deford ſafely arrived here; but it iz 
with the atmoſt regret I acquaint 
their lordſhips that Capt. Skynner 
was flain at the beginning of the 
engagement; ſoon after Mr. Knol. 
lis, the heytenant, was dangerouſly 
wounded, and died the 10th inſtant. 
I refer their lordſhips to the incloſed 
account ſent me by the maſter of the 
Biddeford, of the action between 
. the frigate ſhe was engaged 
with, 
Extract of a leiter from Mr. Thomaz 
State, maſter of his majeſty's ſbi 
the Biddeford to Mr. Clevland, 
dated Liſbon, April 7. 1760. 
What preceded the undermen- 
tioned action, Capt. Kennedy who 
tranſmits this to their lordſhips can 
beſt explain ; I ſhall only mention, 
that when the Flamborough and we 
joined, a little before the engage- 
ment, though every body was ſen- 
ſible of the ſuperior force of the 
two ſhips ſtanding towards us, be- 
ſides that ſeveral other ſhips were 
in view, to whom the enemy ſeem- 
ed to make ſignals, we ſaluted each 
other with three cheers, and} ſtood 
in a line for the enemy, who, upon 
ſeeing this, hauled up, and obliged 
ps to make the attack, which the 
nee began (by our glaſſes) 
a quarter before ſeven P. 7 
e 


the Biddeford got cloſe with 
ſternmoſt and commodore's ſhip a- 
bout ſeven, when the fight began 
with great fury and regularity on 
both ſides. About half paſt ſeven 
Our 
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our brave captain was unfortunately 
killed by a cannon-ball. 
Lieutenant Knollis then ſucceed- 
ed to the command, who, with great 
reſence of mind and Readineſs, 
FireRed the action till eight, when 
he dropped, after having received 
a ſecond ſhot in the body : he was 
carried down ſeemingly dead. Be- 
{des theſe loſſes, we were now con- 
ſiderably damaged in our rigging ; 
the main-top-maſt ſhot away ; ſeve- 
ral men killed and many wounded. 
Our people, however, were in good 
ſpirits, and the guns well ſerved ; 
but the enemy's fire exceſſive hot. 
The engagement was continued 
with obſtinacy, and there appeared 
on each fide a hard ſtruggle for con- 
queſt. Our people were now more 
cool and fteady : a principle of daty 
took place of rage, and they fought 
if poſſible, better than before; one 
poſt vying with another, gun with 
gun, and platoon with platoon, 
who ſhould ſend the quickeſt and 
ſureſt deſtruction to their foe : even 
numbers of the wounded men re- 
turned with chearfulneſs to their 
T__ as ſoon as the ſur had 
ed their wounds, which was in- 
deed expeditiouſly performed. Our 
enemy going large, under an eaſy 
ſail, kept very fair a-breaſt of us, 
during the whole action, ſo we 
lackily had no occafion to touch a 
brace or bowline, which were all 
ſhot to About ten their 
fire ſlackened apace, one gun be- 
came filent after” another, till at 
length they hardly made any return, 
not diſcharging above four guns 
the laſt quarter of an hour, though 
very near receiving all our fire. 
We judged by that they were going 


to ſtrike; but it ſeems they were 


preparing for flight; for at half paſt 
ten ſhe made of with every rag of 
ſai] they could ſet, We then pour- 
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[ro03 
ed a whole broadfide into her, and 
a volley of ſmall arms nearly at the 
ſame inſtant, which were the laſt 


uns we could ever get to bear on 
er. We attempted to purſue her 
but * — 2 of 
our ſhip, the running rigging bein 
all — the maſts 44 . ar 
ſhatrered and diſabled the therefore 
went ahead very faſt, and about 
balf an hour after diſappeared. 
What we have chiefly ſuffered in, 
is the rigging, no part of which 
eſcaped. The hull is very little 
hurt,'and we have only nine killed, 
including the captain; 26 wound- 
ed, with the lieutenant, the majority 
of whom, I am told, will ſoon re- 
cover. 181 

It is remarkable that five ſons of 
the E. of Banbury have been among 
the foremoſt in action for the 
ſervice of their king and country, 
within a few months paſt: Lord 
Wallingford, the eldeſt ſon, having 
received a wound at Carrickfergus ; 
the ſecond wounded at the raking 
of Guadaloupe ; the third, Lieut. 
Knollis, killed in the late engage- 
ment with two French frigates off 
Liſbon, and the fourth and fifth 
both very much wounded at Min- 
den.] a 

Died Cornelius M' Grab, 6th 
the Iriſh giant, aged 24, and 4 
7 feer 8 inches high. Ly our ar- 
ticle of natural hiſtory for a full ac- 
count of * a | 
This day Waſhington, 
Earl 8 the oaths 19th. 
and his ſeat in the houſe of Lords, 
in the room of his brother deceaſed. 
His lordſhip is a captain in the royal 
navy, and is the 5th earl of his fa- 
mily. . 


Extra of a litter from Liſbon, dated 


| ril 1. 
The earl of Kinnoa!, ambaſſador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
h 4 from 


104) 


from Great Britain, is come hither 
to giye the king public ſatisfaction 
for the inſult offered the Portugueſe 
territory by Admiral Boſcawen, in 
taking and burning, off; Lagos, the 
French ſhips commanded by M. de 
la Clue. The ambaſſador diſcharg- 
ed his commiſſion in a ſolemn au- 
dience of the king on the 2 iſt paſt. 
He made a long ſpeech, containin 
excuſes for what was paſt, and aſ- 
ſurances of a more reſpectful con- 
duct for the future. After this fig- 
nal ſatis faction to the crown of Por- 
tugal, which will make the greater 
figure in our annals, as it was given 
when the power and glory of Great 
Britain were at the greateſt height, 
it only remains, that juſt reparation 
be made to the French, for the da- 
mage they ſuffered: and this we 
doubt not but our miniſtry will alſo 
obtain. N 
They write from Naples, that 
they are apprehenſive the ſummir of 
Mount Veſuvius will at laſt fall in, 
as a great part of it ſunk the 4th 
of April: many perſons, who know 
how much that dangerous neigh- 
bour is to be dreaded, foreſee terri- 
ble ſhocks of , earthquakes, when- 


ever this volcano comes to be ſtop. 


ped at the top, or even if too many 
obſtructions oblige it to make un- 
uſual efforts to vent elſewhere any of 
the inflammable matters it contains. 
In order to preſerve the ſpecies of 
elks (among whom there has been 


a ſickneſs) in Norway, the Kipg of 


Denmark has forbid to kill any of 
them for three years to come, under 
a penalty of fifty crowns; and at 
the expiration of the three years, 
none muſt be killed but from Mid- 
ſummer-day to the 11th of Novem- 
ber. Each family will be allowed 
to kill only one elk, on pain of be- 
ing fined twenty crowns, i 
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Anecdote relating to the cunduct of | 
French. officer in America, 
On the day after General Aber. 

crombie's unſucceſsful attack upon 

the lines of Ticonderoga, the French 
commander Montcalm, being un- 
certain whether or not the Engliſh 


had retired, ſent out an officer to 


reconnoitre, when that gentleman 
found Lieut.-Colonel Beaver dif. 
abled by the wounds he had receiy. 
ed in the action. He, with great 
politeneſs and expreſſions of ſympa-. 
thy, condoled the colonel on his mil. 
fortune; aſſured him he might de-. 
_ upon his beſt offices ; and told 

im, that he would juſt aſcend a 
neighbouring riſing ground to take 
a view of the country, and returnin 
a few minutes, when he would 
conduct him within the lines, to the 
moſt comfortable quarters that could 
be provided. So ſaying, he aſcend- 
ed the hill; but his back was no 
ſooner turned, than a few ſtrap- 
gling Indians, coming up to the 
colonel, barbarouſly murdered and 
ſcalped that gallant and unfortu. 
nate gentleman. The officer, who 
was a man of faſhion, returning 
to the place, and perceiving what 
had been done in his abſence, was 
overwhelmed with grief and horror, 
and inflamed with indignation. 
He found means to diſcover the-in- 
human ſavages who had perpetrated 
the deed, and going to Montcalm, 
inſiſted upon his either ſending 
them in chains to the Engliſh, 
or making an example, by cauf- 
ing them to be executed at the head 
of the camp, as ruffians who had 
diſgraced their ſervice by their 
want of humanity, and as mutineers 
who had preſumed to aſſaſſinate a 
priſoner to whom he had given 
quarter. 'The French general de- 
clined granting his requeſt, on pre- 

N tence 


tence that it would be \impolitic to 
diſoblige the Indians; and the gen- 
deman threw up his commiſſion in 
diſdain, declaring that he would not 
ſtain his honour by ſerving longer 
under a man who had countenanc- 
ed ſuch horrid barbarities. Cruel - 
ties of the ſame kind were perpe- 


' trated under the eye of Montcalm, ' 


at the ſurrender of Fort William- 
Henry, and other places: and it is 
pity he had not fallen alive into 
the bands of General Amherſt, who 
(it has been ſaid) intended to hang 
him by way of retaliation: an ex- 
ecution, which would have been 
juſtifed by the law of nature and 
nations. | - 

A woman of Rennes, aged thirty- 
ſeven, was lately delivered of three 
boys and a girl, who are all in 
health, and not-much ſmaller than 
new-born infants uſually are. | 

This day the lords commiſ- 
ſioners declared the royal aſſent 
to the following acts: | 

An act for enabling his majeſty to 
raiſe a certain ſum of money, to- 
wards paying off and diſcharging 
the debt of the navy, for the. year 
1760, | 

— For granting to his majeſty a 
certain ſum of money, out of the 
ſinking fund, | | | 

— For enabling his majeſty to 
raiſe the fum of one million.) 

— For | addivg the annuiies 
granted in the year 1759, to the 
joint ſtock of three per cent. conſo- 
lidated annuities, 

— For an additional number of 
one hundred hackney- chairs. 

— For the better encouragement 
of the making of ſail-cloth in Great 
Britain, re 1 

— Towards defraying the charge 
of pay, and cloathing the unembo- 
died militia for a year. 1 
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— For limiting, confining, and 
better regulating, the payment of 
the weekly allowances, made by a& 
of parliament, for the maintenance 
of families unable to ſupport them- 
ſelves, during the abſence of militia 
men, embodied, and ordered out 
into actual ſervice. | 

— To continue ſeveral laws re- 
lating to the running of uncuſtomed 
goods, and' preventing frauds re- 
ating to the cuſtoms. 

— For reviving and continuing 
ſo much of an act as relates to the 
more effectual trial and puniſhment 
of high treaſon, and miſpriſion of 
high treaſon, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, &c. 

— To enforce and render more 
effectual the laws relating to the 
qualifications for members to fit in 
the houſe of Commons, 

— For encouraging the exporta- 
tion of rum and ſpirits, of the 
growth, produce, and manufacture 
of the Britiſh ſugar plantations from 
this kingdom, and of Britiſh ſpirits 
made from melaſſes. 

-— To repeal ſo much of an act 
paſſed in the twenty-ninth year of 
his preſent majeſty's reign, concern- 
ing a free market for fiſh at Weſt- 
minſter, as requires fiſhermen to en- 
ter their fiſhing-veſlels at the office 
of the ſearcher of the cuſtoms at 
Graveſend, and to regulate the ſale 
of fiſh, at the firſt hand, in the fiſh 
markets in London and Weſtmin- 
ſter; and to prevent ſaleſmen of 
fiſh buying fiſh to ſell again on their 
own account; and for other purpoſes. 

— For allowing further time for 
inrollment of deeds and wills, made 
by Papiſts, and for relief of Proteſ- 
tant purchaſers, + 75 

— To indemnify perſons who 
have omitted to qualify themſelves 
for oſñices and employments, _ 
— For 
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For the more eſſectual ſecur- 
Ing the payment of ſach prize and 
bounty monies as are appropriated 
to the uſe of Greenwich hoſpital. 
For rendering the exportation 
of culm from Milford, and the li- 
mits thereof, to the neighbouring 
counties, more eaſy to the proprie- 
tors and. purchaſers of the fame. 
— For widening certain ſtreets, 
lanes, and paſſages within the city 
of London and hberties thereof. 
— For draining and preſerving 
certain lands, and low grounds, in 
the iſle of Ely, and counties of 
Suffolk and Norfolk. 
— For rebuilding, widening, an 
enlarging the bridge over the Avon, 
in the city of Briſtol, and erectin 
a temporary bridge adjoining, an 
for widening the ftreets, &c. leading 
thereto, and for building another 
bridge over ſome other part of the 
ſaid river, within the Raid city, if 
neceſſary.— And to ſeveral other 


public and private bills. 


His excellency the Count 
de Fuentes the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador, arrived in town with a 
numerous retinue, havinglanded the 
day before from on the Char- 
lotte yacht, at Dover. 

The Engliſh troops in Germany 
now amount to 22000, Near 50 
Engliſh ſervants, who lately went 
over with their maſters to Germa- 
ny, having reſolved on raiſing their 
wages and perquiſites, their maſters 
diſcharged them ; they then procur- 
ed paſſes to return to England; but, 
the affair being known, at their ar- 
Tival at Sheerneſs, by the captain of 
the Princeſs Royal man of war, he 
ſent his long-boat aſhore and preſſ- 
ed them into his majeſty's ſervice. 

The Princeſs Amelia has given 
100 J. to the ſociety for maintain- 
ing and educating poor orphans of 
the clergy. | 


24th. 
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A ſabſcription is opened for the 
widows and orphans of thoſe who 
periſhed on board the Ramilies, 00 
which Sir Edward Hawke has given 
100 J. | 

So long ago as the latter end of 
the year 1748, ſoon after the con. 
cluſion of the late peace, one Mr, 
Winſlow, an eminent merchant of 
Boſton in New-England, fitted out 
a veſſel which was named the Hoy. 
let, for a trading voyage to the 
gulf of Mexico ; on board of which 
a black, belonging to his brother 
General Winſlow (a provincial ge- 
neral) of the ſame place, went az 
cook ; and no account or tidings 
being ever received of the ſaid vel. 
ſel for ſeveral years, it was con- 
cluded that ſhe muſt have been caſt 
away, and the whole crew loſt ; but 
a ſhort time ago the fate of the ſhip 
was diſcovered after the following 
manner: 'The general above men- 
tioned being lately in England, on 
ſome particular buſineſs, and going 
on board a Weſt-India trader, lying 
in the river, in order to make the 
neceſſary preparations for his return 
to Boſton, to his great ſurpriſe ob. 
ſerved his old ſervant the Black, 
who was infinitely overjoyed at 
meeting his former maſter; by him 
the general was informed, that the 
Howlet was, by ſtreſs of weather, 
driven aſhore near Cape Florida, 
where. the crew were made priſoners 
by the Indians, who put them all to 
death, except himſelf, whom they 
ſaved on account of his colour, and 
ſold him to a Spaniſh merchant of 
the Havannah, who happened to be 
in thoſe parts : with him he conti- 
nued ſeveral years, being ſo nar- 
rowly watched, that he had no op- 
portunity to make his eſcape ; but 
a twelvemonth ago, obſerving a 
New England ſhip, as he conj <1 

ed, 
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ed, near two miles from the ſhore, 
he tripped himſelf, and ſwam to her, 
and to his great joy found his con- 
jecture true. In this ſhip he came 
to England, in the ſtation of a cook, 
where he met with his old maſter, 
as has been above related, with 
whom he returned to Boſton, - 

The Reverend Dr. Walker, vice- 
maſter of Trinity-college, in Cam- 
bridge, has purchaſed ſome land to 
make a public botanic garden, 
which, when finiſhed, will be an 
honour to the univerſity. This no- 
ble benefaction, together with the 
hoſpital that is near it, may be a 
good ſchool for phyſicians, and in- 
duce young gentlemen to ſtudy 
there, rather than go abroad for 
their education. * 

One John Leech lies buried in 
the church yard at Aſhton Under- 
Line, in Lancaſhire, aged gz, who 
had 12 children by one wife, lived to 
ſee yy grand- children, 92 great-grand 
children, and two great- great- grand 
children; in all, 181 deſcendents. 

By a letter from Edinburgh, April 
28, we are informed of an accident 
which happened laſt week near 
Stratton-mill, about three miles 
from that city, attended with the 
molt tragical circumſtances, TWO 
boys belonging to a country butcher, 
being at play together, the oldeſt 
brother told the younger, he would 
ſhew him the way how his father 
killed ſheep, and immediatly ſeiz- 
ing him by the head, thruſt a knife 
into his throat. The boy ſhrieking, 
the mother, who was ſtirripg- the 
cradle with another young one in 
it, ran out haſtily to {ſee what was 
the matter; the boy ſeeing his mo- 
ther, conſcious of his guilt, run a- 


way with all ſpeed, and jumping the 


mill-dam, tumbled in, and was 
forced down by the water under the 


mill-wheel, where he was cruſhed 
to pieces. And, to complete the 
cataſtrophe, the mother return- 
ing home; found the cradle over- 
turned, and the poor infant ſmo- 
thered. | | 
They write from Rome of the 
gth inſtant, that, according to an- 
nual cuſtom, a lift was taken of the 
inhabitants of that city laſt Eaſter 
(much after the manner of the an- 
cient Romans, which they called 
Luſtrum), by which they found 
155184 inhabitants, conſiſting of 
36485 houſe-keepers and families, 
including 2827 ſecular pariſh-prieſts, 
3847 monks, 1910 nuns, 1065 ſtu- 
ents, 1470 poor in alms-houſes, 7 
Blacks, and 52 perſons who did not 
profeſs the Romiſh religion; and 
that, during laſt year, from Eaſter 
1759, to Eaſter 1760, 5318 chil- 


dren were born, and 7181 perſons 


died there. 'This calculation was 
made for 81 pariſhes within the 
walls, and a circular diftrit of five 
or ſix Italian miles without the gates, 
where there are vineyards, courts, 
houſes, &c, kept in pretty good re- 
pair; but a tract of fine ſand to- 
wards Civita Vechia, for the diſ- 
tance of zo or 40 miles in length 
and breadth, is almoſt uninhabited ; 
and there are but three 1nns on that 
ſpace to entertain travellers. 
Dublin-Caſtle, May 5. This day 
in council, purſuant to his majeſty's 
letter, the name of the Right Hon. 
George Sackville (commonly called 
Lord George Sackvill) was ftruck 
aut of the liſt of his majeſty's privy- 
council in this kingdom. 
From Liſbon we hear, that on the 
firſt of October laſt there was an 
obſlinate engagement between the 
united forces of Spain and Portugal, 
and the Indians of Paraguay, under 
the dominion of the Jeſuits ; that 
| victory 
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vidory was long doubtful, but at 
laſt declared in favour of the former; 
and that all thoſe poor people have 
fince been obliged to capitulate, and 
lay down. their arms. | 

a The Zolus frigate, com- 
31K. manded by Captain Elliot, 
(Thurot's conqueror), cut out a 
French brig laden with ſtores, the 
27th ult. from under a battery of 
great ſtrength on the iſland of Belle- 
iſle. She was expoſed to a conti- 
nual fire of two batteries of x2 and 
42 pounders; they alſo fired ſome 
ſhells, but did no execution, 

A molt dreadful fire happened, 


March 20. at Boſton in New-Eng- 


land, ſuppoſed the greateſt ever 
known in the American colonies : 
near 400 dwelling-houſes, ftores, 
ſhops, ſhipping, &c, were conſum- 
ed, together with goods, merchan- 
dize, &c. to the amount, in the whole 
of above 100,000 1. fterling. The 
governor wrote immediately to the 
other governments .on the conti- 
nent, deſiring their aſſiſtance for the 
relief of the unhappy ſufferers. 
Advice was received during the 
courſe of this month, that Truxillo, 
a rich mercantile city of Peru, was 
totally ruined by an earthquake ; 
and that the plague made great ra- 
vages at Smyrna, Cyprus, Syria, 
Paleſtine and the neighbouring 
countries. 


JUNE. 


4 Hernhuth, in Sileha, May 
2d. 10. Yeſterday died at his ſeat 
here, in the both year of his age, 
Count Nicholas Lewis of Zinzen- 
dorff, founder and head of the ſet 
of Moravians. [** Count de Zinzgn- 
dorff, ſays an ingenious French 
writer, has ſhewn all Europe, that, 
in the moſt enlightened age, perſe- 
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verance ſupported by enthuſiaſn 
and devotion, could recall that zeal, 
that Myfticity, thoſe extraordinary 
follies, which one would think pro. 
per only for the dark and barbaroyz 
ages. He wanted ſublime virtues; 
he therefore ſet in motion the great 
ſpring of religion : he wanted men 
without ambition; he has intro. 
duced the community of effects: he 
had occaſion for weak imaginations; 
he enfeebled them by abſtinence and 
frugality ; he muſt have miracles ; 
he had the boldneſs to attempt ſome: 
prophecies; he ventured them: 
ſcholars; he corrupted ſome: wo- 
men; he ſeduced ſome. The beſt 
ſchemed particular of his life, is the 
tranſporting his diſciples into the 
new world: he was very ſenſible 
that pietiſts were not made for the 
old. One ought to pardon a man's 
feeding himſelf with this beautiful 
conceit ; I am the legiſlator and the 
Sovereign Ha nation of brothers.” ] 
Admiralty Office, 
His majeſty's ſhip Niger, of 
32 guns, Captain Bentick, is 
arrived at Plymouth with the Ja- 
ſon, a French privateer of 8 guns 


and 52 men, which he took the 25th - 


of laſt month off Uſhant, in his re. 
turn to Plymouth, having continu- 
ed to keep company with the Dia · 
dem, a French ſhip of war of 74 
guns, till the 17th at one in the af- 
ternoon, when having above fix 
feet water in her hold, and not ſee- 
ing any of his majeſty's ſhips, they 
being ſeparated in the night, he 
was obliged to ſhorten ſail, and as 
ſoon as the enemy was out of fight, 
to heel the ſhip to ſtop a leak, oc- 
caſioned by a large ſhot received 
from the enemy under the ſtarboard 


This ſhip was engaged for ſome 


time by the Pallas frigate, but ſhe 
was 
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was at laſt obliged to ſheer off, be- 
ing much damaged in her hull and 
rigging, and having 23 killed and 
wounded, The Shrewſbury, of 
74 guns, was in fight when the 
chace began, but being a hea 
ſailor, could not get up. The Di- 
adem was bound to Martinico with 
ſtores and money. She afterwards 
fell in with the Royal William, of 
84 guns, Captain Pigot, who chaſ- 
ed her into the Groyne. A ſnow 
that was in company with her has 
been taken by the Argo. | 
4, At the ſale of the effects of 
30. the late Charles Stanhope, Eſq; 
a fine picture of Milton, drawn 
when he was only ten years old, by 
Cornelius Johnſon, was fold for 31 
guineas. | 
Thirteen ſhips from Rotter- 


4th, dam, with ammunition for the 


allied army, arrived in the Elbe, - 


conſigned to a merchant at Ham- 
burgh, who got a friend at Altena 
to unload them, and ſend them to 
the place of their deſtination. 
6th At Liſbon, Don Pedro, bro- 
ther to the king of Portugal, 
was married to the Princeſs of Bra- 
zil, the king's eldeſt daughter, and 
preſumptive heireſs to that crown. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Dick- 
inſon, late chief mate of the fri- 
gate Francis, of 18 carriage-guns, 
Captain Onſlow, bound from Li- 
verpool to Africa, and wrecked 
on the iſland of Fortaventura, 
one of the Canary iſlands on the 
coaſt of Barbary, dated iſland of 
Teneriffe, April 17. 1760. 
„The ſhip Francis was wrecked 
on the 21| of March, on the iſland 
of Fortaventura, one of the Canary 
iſlands, and 23 of our people pe- 
riſhed. i 7 
That day had a good obſerva- 
tion, in the latitude of 29 degrees 


[109 
and 28 minutes N. and the longi- 
tude of 26 deg. 40 min. W, from 
the meridian of London, by my ac- 
count. At about 11 in the night I 
was awaked by Mr. Hull, the 
ſecond mate, calling to the captain, 
Here is the land on our larboard bonw ; 
on that I got out of bed as faſt as I 
could; but before I could get out, 
the ſhip ſtruck ; then the captain 
was cloſe at my back, and we both 
run on deck together, but the ſhip 
was Cloſe in the breakers, and not 
a piſtol-ſhot from the dry rocks; 
ſhe laid her down almoſt on her 
beam-ends ; then orders were given 
to cut away the maſts, which was 
in four or five minutes, and the lee 
guns were hove overboard as many 
as we could come at, *but moſt of 
them were covered with water: in 
that condition ſhe lay, and all hands 
got on her broadſide ; but the break. 
ers made ſo common a road over us, 
that it was with the greateſt difficul- 
ty that we held ourſelyes : about 
three o'clock ſhe broke in two or 
three, and only the larboard quarter 
and quarter deck were left toge- 
ther, and that was breaking up by 
little and little, ſo that there was 
but a few boards of the quarter 
deck left, when the deck parted 
from the quarter. At that time I 
believe there were about fifty peo- 


ple on the deck when it parted and 
drove in towards the ſnore: I was 


ſoon after waſhed over-board, and 
was over for ſome time ſtruggling 
for life. I got on the few boards of the 
deck that were left together, and all 
the people that I could then ſee;ftood = 
holding themſelves by the wheel, 


and did not appear to exceed 25 in 
number: I joined them; and in a 
ſhort time the breakers. drove us 
. aſhore, where moſt of us got on the 
land, but with great difficulty: it 

Was 
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ay-light, when we gathered toge- 

ther, we found our 50 7 men * — 
to 35, and that we were on a deſo- 
late part of the iſland, and only three 
men that were ſhepherds near vs, 
one of whom went with the ca 
tain and doctor as a guide to the 
governor's houſe, which was 60 or 
70 miles off over the mountains, 
and nothing but hard rocks; they 
carried their proviſions on their 
backs, which was bread that had 
drove aſhore from the wreck, all ſoft 
with ſalt water, raw ſalt beef, and 
ſalt water to drink, and in the night 
lay on the hard rocks, with nothing 
to cover them but a ſhirt and a 
waiſtcoat ; they arrived the ſecond 
day in theevening : the captain re- 
ceived a contuſion in hisleg amongſt 
the rocks, and as ſoon as he got to 
the governor's was ſeized with a fe- 
ver, which rendered him inſenſible 
of pain for two or three days. A 
ſchoooner was hired to carry us to 
this iſland, where we arrived the 
4th of this inſtant.— The goods that 
were ſaved are but a ſmall quantity, 
and given into the Enghſh conſuls 
hand, to diſpoſe of for the benefit 
of the under-writers.”? 

The following is a liſt of the people 
drowned late belonging to the 
ſhip Francis. 

The ſecond mate, third mate, 
fourth mate, boatſwain, carpenter, 
cooper, armourer, and 16 ſeamen. 

The 2oth ult. M. de Cham- 
E the French miniſter at Ham- 

urgh, ſignified to the Syndic M. 

Faber, that the King of France had 

determined to * that ſtate 

from the privileges of the treaty of 
commerce of 1716, becauſe it had 

rmitted the H anoverians to inliſt 
ſoldiers in its territory, and had 
forbidden the French foldiers to en- 
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ſſports M. C ampeaux; 
any” wot it had ſeized ſome veſ. 
ſels, which were freighted on the 
king's account, and a pu to be 
ſo by the certificate . is Miniſter, 
and had not only refuſed to reſtore 
them, but had proceeded againſt 
the freighters. 'The arret of the 
council of ſtate, which was iſſued by 
M. Champeaux, upon this declara- 
tion to Faber, is ſaid to have been 
revoked ſome time afterwards, in 
conſequence of the Hamburgherz 
having behaved agreeably to the 
will of his moſt Chriſtiaa majeſty. 
Liſt of the Ruſſian forces to be em- 

ployed this year. 
CAVALRY. 

30 ſquadrons of cuiĩraſſiers. 

25 ditto of horſe grenadiers. 

24 ditto of dragoons, 

25 ditto of nuſſars. 


— 


104 ſquadrons amounting 
to 19.494 
| GRENADIERS, 
16 battalions, and 68 com- 
panies 
InrFanTryY. 
85 bartalions, amounting 


24,780 


49756 
13,987 
$5500 


The corps of artillery 
Irregular troops 
In Fruflia and on the Viſ- 
tula, 16 battalions 10,352 
Total 123,869 
There are now living one bro- 


ther and four ſiſters, born in the 


pariſh of Hemingborough, in the 
county of York, who reſide in that 
and the adjacent pariſhes, whoſe 
ages put together, amount to 465 


years, all hearty and well; the mo- 


ther of the above perſons, whoſe 
name was Sarah Smith, died but 


a few years ago, aged 103 * 
e 
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ſhe never knew a days ſickneſs, 
and retained her ſenſes to the laſt ; 
the happy effects of a. life of inno- 
cence and temperance. | 
1 his day the pariſhioners of 
it. Newington, near Hythe, in 
Kent, being at work on the high- 
ways in grubbing up a hedge, in 
order to widen the road, at a place 
called Milky-down in that pariſh, 
found a ſkeleton of human bones, 
which appeared perfect, except that 
the ſkull ſeemed to have been frac- 
tured, or much bruiſed, and there 
remained a good ſet of teeth firm 
in their ſockets : the body ſeemed 
not to have been laid out at length, 
but doubled and thruſt into a hole ; 
no ſigns of any hair, linen, or wool- 
len garments was found, nor any 
marks of a box or coffin ; but about 
the place where the neck lay were 
taken up various forts of beads, of 
different ſizes, ſhapes, colours, and 
compoſitions, all with holes through 
them, as if ſtrung for a necklace : 
ſome were in the wh 4 of drops for 
ear- rings, and thought to be agate, 
or they may be glaſs of that colour ; 
ſome of the leſſer ones were peb- 
bles, others glaſs coral, or a red 
earthen ware ; ſmall wire was found 
with them, but too much decayed 
to preſerve, At or near the ſame 
place rwo more ſkeletons were dug 
up a few days after ; with one was 
found ſome ſmall beads, as with the 
former ; theſe had the appearance of 
having been laid in coffins, but quite 
decayed, and the handles, on mov- 
ing them, crumbled away to duſt. 
16th, , Came on in the court of 
' kings bench, Dublin, the trial 
of ſeveral perſons for obſtructing 
and inſulting many members of the 
Iriſh houſe of Commons on College- 
Green, December, 3. 1759; but it 
not appearing to the jury that their 


[111 
identity was proved, they we re ac- 


quitted. The court obliged them 


to give ſecurity for their good be- 
haviour for ſeven years. 

Near two thouſand 
have been ſubſcribed 
New-England merchants, &c. for 
the ſufferers by the late dreadful fire 
ar Boſton, Dr. Ward alone con- 
tributed 200 l. 

The captures made by the French 
from the Engliſh, from the iſt cf 
March to the 4oth of June, 1760, 
inclufive, were as follow: 32 in 
March ; 47 in Apnl; 80 in May, 
beſides five ranſomers; and 42 in 
June; total 202 ſhips.— 

It appears by an account juſt 
publiſhed, that the ſubſcription at 
Guildhall, to inliſt men for his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, amounted to 7039 l. 
78. and that 1235 men have re- 
ceived 51. 58. each, and been en- 
lifted accordingly. 

Mrs. Lowe, a labourer's wife, at 
Nottingham, was lately delivered 
of one boy and two girls, 

The princeſs of Anhalt Zerbſt, 
who was born ducheſs of Holſtein 
Gottorp, and was mother to the 
E ducheſs of Ruſſia, died at 
Paris, the zoth of May, in the 77th 
year of her age. Fre 

A fire happened the 18th of 
May in the port of Cadiz, and two 
veſſels, one of which was very 
richly laden for La Vera Cruz, and 
the other lately arrived from the 
Havanna, and then empty, were 
conſumed in the flames; the loſs is 
ſaid to amount to a million and a 
half of cruſades. | 

The rebels of Corſica declared 
war, the 20th of May, againf the 
republic of Genoa. | 

By letters' from Jamaica of the 
22d of April, there have been three 
different inſurrections on the _ | 

e 


3 _ 20th. 
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fide of the iſland, in which 15 over- 
ſeers had been killed, and four plan- 
tations at St, Mary's burnt and de- 
ſtroyed; on which account the in- 
habitants have been under military 
orders, and an embargo had been 
laid on and continued for ten days. 
The inſurrection, *tis ſaid, was oc- 


caſioned by the negroes being re- 


fuſed a holiday by one of their maſ- 
ters on Eaſter- Monday. 

The Eaſt-India company, after 
thanking Colonel Lawrence, lately 
arrived in England, at a general 
court, for his great ſervices, came 
to the following very generous re- 
ſolution : « Reſolved unani- 
mouſly, That, in conſideration of 
the many, great, ſignal, and ſucceſ- 
ful ſervices of Colonel Stringer Law- 
rence, as commander in chief of the 
company's forces in the Eaſt-Indies, 
in which ſtation he has conſtantly 
acted with the utmoſt zeal, fidelity, 
and diſintereſtedneſs, and bas, dur- 
ing ſuch his ſervices, undergone 
the greateſt fatigues with an alacri- 
ty which a juſt ſenſe of the duty he 
owed his country in general, and 
the company in particular, could 
only inſpire, he be allowed an an- 
nuity, for life, of zo l. a year, to 
commence from his leaving Ma- 
draſs, as a token of the company's 
gratitude.“ ü 

A new-invented machine or 
pump, of a very curious conſtruc- 
tion, has been ſhewn of late to 
many of our virtuoſi, which pro- 
miſes great utility; and will, in- 
deed, if found to anſwer expectati- 
on, be of the utmoſt conſequence 
to the lives of his majeſty's ſubjects 
at ſea, This pump, upon a very 
ſimple conſtruction, throws out five 
hundred hogſheads of water in a 
minute. The handle, by which it 
is worked, is in the manner of a 


0 


and extinguiſhed by the machine, 
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common winch, which turns with 
the utmoſt facility, either to the 
right or left. The model of it, 
which throws out fixty gallons ig a 
minute, is to be ſhewn to the lords 
of the admiralty, at the recommen. 
dation of a noble perſon ; and will, 
no doubt, meet with all ſuitable 
encouragement, The projector is 
Mr. Abbot, of Preſton in Lanca. 
ſhire. If this piece of ingenuity will 
ſtand the teſt of experiment in the 
larger pump, as the model has al. 
ready done, it muſt, generally 
ſpeaking, prevent the fatal misfor. 
tune of ſhips finking at ſea. 

The famous machine for imme- 
diately extinguiſhing fires, invent. 
ed by that eminent chemiſt, the late 
Mr. Ambroſe Godfrey, will, ſoon, 
be ſubmitted to the judgment of the 
preſent age; and, if found to an- 
{wer the original intention, it is 
hoped will not. be ſuffered again to 
drop into neglect. This machine 
is of a convenient portable ſize, 
propoſed to be hung up in houſes 
ready upon all occaſions; 
and by being thrown into the win- 
dow of a room-on fire, by a ſudden 
exploſion ſuffocates and exting uiſhes 
the flames. In the year 1723, an 
edifhce was erecQed at Bellfize, near 
Hampſtead, on purpoſe to try the 
experiment, which was ſet on fire 


to the ſatisfaction of ſome of the 
firſt nobility, and perſons of condi- 
tion, at that time: But from what 
fatality ſo great a deſign was then 

laid aſide, and never ſince taken u 
again, is at this time extremely tit: 
ficult to be accounted for. 
They write from Glen, in the 
county of Leiceſter, that on Wedneſ- 
day ſevennight laſt, a diſpute aroſe 
between two old women of that 
town, one of whom called * 
er 
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ther witch, and ſhe affirming, that 
he was no more a witch than her- 
ſelf, a challenge enſued, and they 
both agreed to be dipt by way of 
trial; they accordingly ſtripped to 
their ſhifts, had their thumbs and 
great toes tied-acroſs; and with a 
cart-rope about their middles ſuf- 
ſered themſelves to be thrown into 


a pool of water. One of them is 


{11d to have ſunk, whilſt the other 
continued ſtruggling upon the ſur- 


face, which the mob called ſwim- ' 


ming, and deemed an infallible ſign 
of her being a witch, inſiſting up- 


on her impeaching her acccomplices 


in the craft: ſhe accordingly told 
them, that in the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Burton, there were ſeveral 
other old women, as much witches 
as ſhe was, Theſe ſuſpicions being 
confirmed by a Student in aftrology, 
or White-avitch, who was referred 
to on account of a young woman, 
ſaid to be afflicted with an uncom- 
mon diſorder, and pronounced to 
be bewitched z the mob, in con- 
ſequence of this intelligence, next 
day repaired to Burton, and after a 
little conſultation proceeded to the 
old woman's houſe on whom they 
had fixed the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion. 
The poor old creature, on their ap- 
proach, locked the houſe door, and 
went into a chamber, and from the 
window aſked what they wanted ? 
They informed her that ſhe was 
charged with being guilty of witch- 
craft, which they were come to try 
her for, by ducking ; remonſtrat- 
ing at the ſame time upon the ne- 
cellity there was of her giving 
proof whether ſhe was a witch or 
no; but upon her perſiſting in a 
poſitive refuſal to come down, they 
broke open the houſe, went into 
the chamber, carried her down 
Vor. III. 


tried and hanged. 


ſtairs, and by force took her to a 
deep gravel- pit full of water, tied 
her thumbs and toes as above, then 
threw her in, where they kept her 
during pleaſure. The ſame day 
the mob tried the experiment upon 
another poor old woman, and on 
Thurſday a third underwent a like 
diſcipline; | 
Several of the ringleaders in this 
riot, we hear, have been appre- 
hended, and carried .before a juſ- 
tice; two of which have been 
bound over to the ſeſſions, and 
others ordered to pay ſmall fines. 
No longer ago than the year 
1751, at Tring in Hertfordſhire, a 
mob of the a nature murdered, 
by ducking to try whether they 
were witches, two poor harmleſs 
people, aged above 70, for which 
one of the offenders was ſoon after 


The Earl of Holderneſſe Sch. 
Eaſt -Indiaman arrived at 0 1 
Portſmouth.— The Stretham India- 
man, Captain Maſon, was loſt, after 
landing moſt of the cargo. The 
crew are faved. _ 


A letter brought by the Holder- 
nefſe Indiaman, gives the fol- 
lowing account of a late very re- 
markable affair between the Eng- 
lich and Dutch in that part of 
the world. 


The chief ſettlement the Dutck 


have in Bengal, is a very ſtrong 
fort and factory at Chincery, in the 


river of Bengal: at this place, but 
more ſo at Calcutta, a very conſi- 
derable trade is carried on in ſalt- 
petre. The Dutch ſeemed long to 


have been graſping at an opportuni- 
ty to engroſs this trade to them- 
| N and the preſent opportunity, 


when 
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when our ſhips of war were on the 


coaſt, ſeemed the moſt favourable. 


Under colour, therefore, of rein- 
forcing their garriſons, the go- 
vernor of Batavia had formed a 
ſcheme of ſending thither ſuch a 
body of troops as would ſecure to 
the Putch not only the whole trade 
of ſaltpetre carried on there, but 
in time might be able to worm out 
the Engliſh from the trade of Ben- 
gal. Happily Colonel Clive ſuſ- 
pected their defign. Upon the ar- 
rival of the firſt two tranſports, 
which were ſhips of 36 guns, and 
fall of men, the colonel fent a let- 
ter to the Dutch Commodore, in- 
forming him that He would not al- 
tow them to land any forces, or to 
march them up to Chincery, as he 
had from good authorrty been ac- 
quainted with their ſcheme. In 
anſwer to this letter, the Dutch 


Commodore wrote to Colonel Clive, 


that he never intended to march 
any forces to Chincery, and that he 


only begged the liberty of putting 


His men aſhore, down the river, to 
refreth them; which liberty Colo- 
nel Clive granted him, upon condi- 
tion that they were not to offer to 
march farther. In the mean time 
fve other Dutchmen arrived in the 
river. The Dutch Commodore 
thinking himſelf now in a fituation 
to act as he pleaſed, reſolved to re- 
taliate the ſuppoſed injury he had 
received, in not being permitted to 
go up the river; he therefore not 
only ordered the land-forces now 
on ſhore to make the beſt of their 
way to Chincery, but he alſo ſent 
orders to the ſhips under his com- 
mand to uſe their utmoſt endea- 
vours to ſeize every Engliſh ſhip 
that ſhoald appear upon the river. 
In conſequence of theſe orders, 1e- 
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veral ſmall veſſels belonging to the 
company were taken that day, ay 
detained as lawful prizes. The day 
following, the Calcutta, (one ct 
our Eaſt-Indiamen), Captain Wil. 
ſon, went down the river, bound to 
England. When he came a-breag 
of the Dutch Commodore, th 
Dutchman hailed him, and told 
him, that if he offered to paſs, they 
would fink him. As they were get. 
ting ready their guns, and ſeemed 
in earneſt, Captain Wilſon thought 
it moſt prudent to return up to (al. 
cutta, where two of our Indiamen 
were lying, the Dake of Dorſet, 
Capt. Forreſter, and the Hardwick, 
Capt. Samſon, Captain Wilſon up. 
on his arrival, informed Colonel 
Clive of his being ſtopt: where. 
upon Colonel Clive ſent orders to 
the three ſhips abovementioned im. 
mediately to get in readineſs, and 
gave them orders to uſe their ut. 
moſt endeavours to take, burn, 
or fink, every Dutch ſhip or ſhips 
they ſhould meet with. The ſhips 
immediately were equipped, their 
quarters lined with bags of ſalt. 
petre, to ſcreen the men from the 
ſhot, and each of them took on 
board two additional twelve pound- 
ers. Thus fitted out, they fell 
down the river, till they came vp 
to the ſeven Dutch ſhips, who, on 
their approach, drew up in a line 
of battle to receive them. Three 
of the Dutch ſhips mounted 36 
guns, three 26, and one 16. Our 
1ps, as they approached, folloy- 
ing their example, likewiſe drey 
up in a line, As the Duke of Dor- 
ſet was neareſt the enemy, Captain 
Wilſon, of the Calcutta, the Com- 
modore, fired a gun, as a fignal for 
her to begin the engagement, 
which ſhe immediately did, and 
Calls 
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came to an anchor cloſe to the 
enemy. Unhappily it fell a dead 
calm, ſo that the Duke of Dorſet 
was engaged alone cloſe to the ene- 
my a confiderable time before either 
the Hardwick or Calcutta could 
poſſibly come up; however they at 
lat got up, and all three joined in 
keeping a continual and very hot 
fire upon the enemy, which was 
returned by the Dutch with great 
briſkneſs. At length two of the 
Dutch ſhips were obliged to ſlip 
their cables and run away, and a 
croſs ſhot having cut the cable of 
another of the Dutchmen, ſhe drove 
aſhore, ſo that now there were only 
four ſhips to engage with. A few 
broadſides after, the Dutch Com- 
modore ſtruck his flag to Captain 
Wilſon, upon which the other three 
followed his example. In the en- 
gagement, which laſted juſt two 
hours and five minutes, our ſhips 
did not loſe one man; a circum- 
tance the more remarkable, as the 
Duke of Dorſet was tore almoſt to 
pieces, having about go ſhot in her 
hull. —Captain Forreſter was 
wounded in the knee with a ball, 
and is reduced fo low; that it 1s 
feared he cannot ſarvive it. After 
the Dutch ſhips ſtrack; Captain 
Wilſon had the curioſity to go on 
board them. He reported, that 
they were a moſt ſhocking fight, 
the decks being covered with dead 
bodies; and every thing beſpattered 
with blood and brains. Out of 
one ſhip he ſaw thirty dead bodies 
thrown over- board; from which, 
and from other circumſtances, he 
had reaſon to believe that their loſs 
in the engagement muſt have a- 
mounted to ſome hundreds. 
The crews were all carried up pri- 
ſoners to Colonel Clive. During 


this engagement on the river, the 
land- forces, which the Dutch had 
put aſhore, were in full march for 
Chincery, to the number of about 
1100. Colonel Clive having intel- 
ligence of their march, ſent a 
corps of 500 Engliſh to oppoſe 
them under the command of Col. 
Ford, The two engagements ended 
much about the ſame time, and the 
Engliſh were victorious both by land 
and water. Colonel Ford played 
his part ſo well, that he killed 400 
on the ſpot, and made all the reſt 
priſoners, and carried them likewiſe 
to Colonel Clive. This laſt vitor 
is the more happy for us, as, had it 
gone otherwiſe, in all probability, 
the intereſt of the Engliſh in Ben- 
gal would have greatly ſuffered; 
for the new Nabob, whether from 
ſome ſecret correſpondence with 
the enemy, or from the natural 
treachery of the people, ſtood by 
with a conſiderable army to join 
the victorious party, whatever fide 
ſhould get the better: this ap- 
peared from his after- behaviour; 
tor though he ſtood by a tame ſpec- 
tator of the apparently unequal 
combat the Engliſh ſuſtained, no 
ſooner did victory declare in their 
favour, than he ſent to the com- 
mander and offered his ſervice, and 
even offered his army to reduce 
Chincery; but Col. Clive thought 
proper to decline accepting his Kr 
vice. This affair is now made up; 
and Colonel Clive has delivered 
back the ſhips to the Dutch on their 
giving ſecurity to pay 100,000). for 
the damages the Engliſh ſuffered in 
the two engagements, 

The above letter adds, that the 
Hardwick had likewiſe an engage- 
ment with a French man of war of 
26 guns, which ſhe obliged to ſheec 
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of. In the engagement ſhe had 
three men killed and four wound- 
ed. This ſhip has been unlucky 
in her voyage, having. loſt by 
ſickneſs, &c, fince her leaving 
England, the captain, ſecond mate, 

urſer, and near one half of her 
hands; 
A houſe at Stillington, near 
ork, was ſet on fire b 
lightning, and entirely conſumed. 
Another houſe in the ſame town 
was burnt down in the ſame man- 
ner three weeks before. 
28th, Came on at the court of 

* Exchequer a cauſe between 

the king and the commander of the 
1 rivateer. This ſhip had 
been cruizing in the Levant, and 
had taken a French ſhip from Smyr- 
1:2, where the plague then was, 
laden with bale-goods, and was 
ordered to perform quarentine in 
Stangate-Creek, but the Captain 
and 22 men went aſhore contrary 
to the act of parliament. The jury 
gave a verdict for the king. The 
penalty is 5gool. for the captain or 
maſter who ſhall go on ſhore, and 
200l. each for ,the men. This 
gave nie to a report that the plague 
was broke out in the Borough, 
which is utterly falſe. | 

The greateſt ſtorm of hail, at- 
tended with thunder and lightning, 
that has been known in the memory 
of man, lately fell at Littleport in 
the iſle of Ely: ſome of the hail- 
ſtones meaſured three inches about, 
and the ground was covered more 
than ſix inches deep on the level; 
the ſtorm entirely deſtroyed a large 
field of hemp, except one corner, ſo 
that it has been ploughed and ſowed 
again; the fruit-trees appear as in 
the fall of the leaf, the ground be- 
ing covered with leaves, &c, Some 


27th. v 


of the ſtones that lay in a non 

* were meafured the Thurſda/ 
ter, and were then two inche 

and a half. 453 rho tee 

A ſalmon was lately taken in 
the river Tyne, which weighed 
54lb. It meaſured. 29 inches round, 
and was four feet an inch and three 
quarters long. | 

Mr. Benjamin Bungey, of Ney. 
port in the ifle of Wight, riding 
over Wotton- common, was, | toe. 
ther with the horſe under him, 
ſtruck dead with lightning. His 
ſon, of about ſeven years old, was 
behind him, but received little da- 
mage, ſave from the fall. 

There was Jately killed, on the 
north-weſt coaſt of Ireland, in the 
bay of Enver, near Donegal, a large 
whale which was 62 feet long, 
Is feet deep as it lay, its tongue 
filled 11 hogſheads, the whale-bone 
is 9 feet long, and is computed to 
be worth 8 or gool, Great crowds 
of people came from all parts to ſee 
this extraordinary monſter, - 

In the madſt of theſe rumours 
of war they, are making great and 
expenſive. preparations at. Vienna 
for celebrating in the moſt magni- 
ficent manner, the marriage of the 
Archdake Joſeph, with the Infanta 
of Parma; and on the 31ſt ult. 
the Prince of Lichtenſtein's coach 
and ſumpter-horſes, with a good 
part of his equipage, ſet out for 
Parma, where that Prince is to re- 
ceive the Infanta, and is to conduct 
her to Vienna. 

The Royal Exchange, Wiſeham, 
bound from London for St. Kitts, 
is arrived at Plymouth. On the 
zoth ult. at half paſt one in the 


morning, the wind at South, the 


Royal Exchange being on her lar- 
board tacks, with two reefs in the 
topſails, 
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ſails, and a Dutch- built veſſel 
with three maſts being on her ſtar- 
hoard tacks, they ran on board each 
other. After being along-fide each 
other ſome time, the Dutchman ſaid 
they were ſinking; and immediately 
the ſhip diſappeared. The Royal 
Exchange has received very little da- 
mage, except looſening her cathead, 
and her fore and main chains. 

The owners of the Britannia, 
Captain Harriſon, have purchaſed 
an Eaſt-India ſhip of 500 tons, 
which mounts 24 guns, and have 
given him the command of her as 
a reward for his gallantry, in en- 
gaging and beating off a large 
French privateer in his paſſage from 
Guadaloupe, 

We hear from Shropſhire, that 
an oak was lately felled near Lud- 
low in that county, the contents of 
which are as follow, viz. 36 tons 
of timber, 42 cords 'of wood, 200 

ark-pales, and four cords and a 
Falf of brackets, A bough broke of 


before the tree was felled, which 


weighed ſeven tons and a half. 
Two men were employed a month 
in ſtocking it. The tree was valued 
at 1381, | 

A large ſow, near Hereford, has 
pigged 21 pigs at one litter. 


Extract of a letter from Paray le 
Montal, in Burgundy in France, 
June 8. 

A young nobleman, not quite 20 
years old, (the count de B. liegte- 
nant of cavalry), was attacked a few 
days ago by a mad wolf of an ex- 
traordinary ſize. The furious ani- 
mal firſt ſeized the horſe, and tore 
off ſuch large pieces' of his fleſh, 
that M. de B. was ſoon diſmounted. 
'Then the wolf flew at him, and 


[117 
would certainly have torn him in 
pieces, had he not had great pre- 
ſence of mind. With one hand he 
ſeized the wolf's foaming tongue, 
and with the other hand one of his 
paws. After ſtrugghng a while 
with the terrible creature, the 
tongue ſlipt from him, and his right 
thumb was bitten off; upon which, 
notwithſtanding the pain be was in, 
he leaped upon the wolf's back, 
clapt his knees faſt to his flanks, and 


called out for help to ſome armed 


peaſants who were paſſing by; but 
none of thoſe fellows dared to ad- 
vance. Well then, ſays he, fire; 
„if you kill me, I forgive you.” 
One of them fired, and three bullets 
went through the brave officer's 
coat, but neither he nor the beaſt 
were wounded. Another, bolder 
than his comrades, ſeeing the cava- 


lier was intrepid and kept firm upon 


the wolf, came very near, and let 
ly at him; the animal was mortally 
wounded by this ſhot, and after a 
few more furious motions expired. 
In this dreadful conflict, beſides the 
loſing of his right thumb, the 
young Count's left hand was torn, 
and he got ſeveral bites in his legs 
and thighs. When he arrived at 
Bon le Roy, where his regiment 
lay, he was adviſed to go down 
with all ſpeed to the ſea; which he 


accordingly did, 


Paris, June 13. A report 27th 
2 


was ſpread a few days ago, 


that an action had 1 be- 


tween our troops and thoſe of the 
allies; and tho? it proved falſe, yet 
it has occaſioned the death of the 
Caunteſs de la Val-Montmorency, 
She was married a few days after 
Eaſter; and the very next day aſter 
the nuptials, the Duke de la Val 
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took along with him the Count his 
ſon, to the Marſhal Duke de Brog- 
lio's army. The dread of havin 

loſt her huſband in that action pol 
ſeſſed this lady to ſuch a degree, 
that ſhe died of it the zd inſtant in 
Jeſs than 24 hours, in the 15th year 
of her age. She was Lin hter 
of the farmer-gencral de Vieux- 


Maiſons. . 
© Geneva, June 3. The four vil- 


— 


Died lately John Turner, 
who lived miſerably in a gar. 3 f. 
ret in St. Giles's; under his arms, 
when dead, were found two bags, 
containing 1361. moſtly in half. 
crown pieces. Likewiſe, 

Janet M*Gregor,. of Corgarf, in 
Scotland, who left iſſue 120 chil. 
dren, &c. &c. ' | 
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Linen cloth ſor ſale, ſtamped i n Scot. 


many of the effects ſtolen as amount 
to 25, ooo livres, which the villains 
had delivered to traders to be ſold 
for their account, "Theſe will be ſent 
to Rome with a proper anſwer to the 
Jetter, which 1s the only one that 
this ſtate hath received from the 
Pope ſince the reformation, 


t Jains who robbed the Mount of land, diſtinguiſhing the quantity j 
5 Piety at Rome, have procured our and value annyally. t 
i ſtate a letter from the 55 which | ( 
3 our town-council received on the | Yards. | Value. 
1t 28th paſt, by the way of the court | | £ FTP 4 
4 of Turin. It was written by the 1740| 4,609,672 | 188,777 16 5 
bu cardinal ſecretary of ſtate at Rome. 1741| 4,858, 190 187,658 15 3 
1 His eminence writes to our ſyndics, 1742 4, 43,450 191,689 6 6 
| in the Pope's name, in terms full 1743 5,061,341 215,927 6 7 
of friendſhip, earneſtly deſiring them 1744 5480, 727229, 364 12 3 
to take thoſe villains into cuſtody, 1745 | 5,536,925 | 224,252 8 0 
if they ſhould be found in our city, 1740 5,486,334 | 222,170, 13 2 
in order to their being delivered 1747 | 6,661,788 | 262,866, 10. 2 
over to the proper judges, Accord- 1748 | 7,353098 | 293,864 12 11 
ing to this king the robbery 1749 7,360, 286 32045 8 9g 
exceeds 2c0,000 Roman crowns 1750 7,572,540 | 361,736 12 5 
[50.000] ſterling]. Our ſtate being 1751 7,886,374 | 367,167 11 6 
roteſtant, that they might not be 1752| 8,7594943 | 409,047 6 7 
embarraſſed in their anſwer about 1753 9,422,593 | 445,321 48 1 
the Pope's titles, the Cardinal ſays, 1754 | 8,914,369 | 400,816 8 0 
that by arreſting the perſons in 1755 8,122,472 | 345,349 14 6 
queſtion, they will “ rejoice the 1756 $,547,153 | 307,721 10 10 
heart of the Pope my maſter.” 1757| 9,764,408 401,511 9 9 
Theſe are the words of the letter. — 1758 | 10,024,435 | 424,141 10 7 
In conſequence of the inquiry, and 1759 | 10,830,707 | 451,399 17 3 
the ſearch made agreeable to this | 7 | 
letter, we have received here as JULY. 


So violent a ſtorm of rain, 2d 
attended with thunder and : 
lightning, fell near Fordingbridge 
and Ringwood in Hampſhire, that 
the water of the brooks running 
from the New foreſt into the river 
Avon, were in leſs than an hour's 
* L OR ume 
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time raiſed to the height of ten or 
twelve feet perpendicular, At Red- 
brook, a waggon with five horſes, 
aſſing that brook, was with great 
difficulty ſaved from being carried 
away by the rapidity of the water, 
which roſe ſo high, that it ran thro? 
the houſe of a farmer there, at leaſt 
a foot in depth, and in a houſe op- 
ofite was near half way between 
the floor and the cieling. At Stuck- 
ton a gentleman being ſtopt in his 
journey by the flood, was obliged 
to reſt in his chariot all night, 
Great quantities of hay, and thread 
which was whitening in the mea- 
dows near Fordin Þrid e, were 
ſwept away by the inundation, as 
were alſo great numbers of hogs, 
together with their ſties. At Gor- 
ley eighteen hogs were carried off 
at once, but ſaved by the dili- 
ence of a neighbouring farmer. 
he river was ſwelled to ſuch a 
height, that it is probable the mills 
thereon would have been borne 
down by the violence of the ſtream, 
which would have carried all be- 
fore it, had not the diligence of 
the people who attended all 9 4 
opening flood-gates and hatches, 
1 its force by diſperſing its 
waters. | 
Admiralty- office. Yeſterday 
between twelve and one o' clock 
in the morning, a fire broke out in 
the rope- bhouſe belonging to his ma- 
jeſty's dock-yard at Wansecb. 
which, notwithſtanding all poſſible 
aſſiſtance from the people of the 
yard, the officers and men belong- 
ing to his majeſty's ſhips in the har- 
bour and at Spithead, the marines 
at quarters, and the ſoldiers from 
the rown and barracks, who all ex- 
erted themſelves with remarkable 
zeal, could not be got under till 


4th. 
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paſt two in the afternoon, havin 
conſumed-the ſaid rope-houſe, wit 
the ſpinning-houſe, hemp- houſe, 
and one of the ftore-houſes with ſe- 
veral ſtores. 

The fire began in the upper part 
of the hatchellers loft, and was fo 
inſtantaneous, that the flame was 
diſcovered as ſoon as the ſmoke; 
through the tiling. | 

The night had been exceſſively 
tempeſtuous, with great flaſhes of 
lightning, one of which at eleven 
o'clock had almoſt blinded the 
watchman at his poſt; and an- 
other, about ten minutes before 
the flame appeared, had paſſed 
him like a bat of fire, in a line of 
direction to the place where it 
broke out. | 

[ Notwithſtanding the many ex- 
aggerated accounts of the damages 


ſuſtained by this accident, it may be 


aſhrmed not to exceed forty thou- 
ſand pognde. 

The Royal George Eaſt-In- h 
diaman, Captain Beamiſh, ar- th. 
rived at Portſmouth from Bengal; 
Colonel Clive' and his lady came 
paſſengers in her. As they were 
coming out of the river of Bengal, 
they met with an expreſs, tfpuched 
from the coaſt of Coromandel, with 
advice that Colonel Coote, having 
attacked the French in their in- 
trenchments, the latter were totally 
defeated with the loſs of their can- 
non and baggage, General Lally 
wounded, and M. de Buſſy and Col. 
Murphy taken priſoners. On our 
ſide Col. Brereton, the ſecond in 
command, was killed. Particulars 
of this are daily expected. 
Preſn advices from Bengal. 

December 10, 1759. Advice was 
received that the company's guard- 
ſhip the Speedwell, was taken by 
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the French ſhips in the gulf of 
Perſia. | . f | 
The Mogul has been cut off by 
Wozur, and a boy of eight years 
of age placed on the throne of the 
family of Mahomet Shah. The 
whole empire is in great confuſion 
and diſorder. | 
January 2. 1760, By a ſhip 
from Manilla we are informed, that 
a French company's ſhip was arrived 


there from the iſlands, with an ac- 


count of their being in a.moſt me- 
lancholy and diſtreſſed ſituation, for 
want of proper ſuccours from Eu- 
rope, which they deſpaired of, as 
the French in Europe had been un- 
fortunate themfelves, _ ; 
ch., Col. Clive was introduced to 
Ich. nis majeſty at Kenſington, with 
Richard Chye, Eſq; his father, and 
were moſt graciouſly received. 
It is ſuppoſed that the General 
fa 1, 200, ooo l. in caſh, 
bills, and jewels; that his lady has 
a caſket of jewels which are eſtimated 
at leaſt at 200, oool. So that he may 
with propriety be ſaid to be the rich- 
eſt ſubje& in the three kingdoms, 
That gentleman being ſenſible what 
obligations he lay under to Col. 
Lawrence, under whom he firſt learn- 
ed the art of war, by means of which 


he laid the foundation of his immenſe 


fortune, was deſirous of giving that 
experienced officer a proof of his 
generoſity, and prevailed on him to 
accept an annuity of col. " ag ann, 
which ſets the military ſkill of the 
one, and the honour and gratitude 
of the other, in the higheſt point of 
"Rap of the ſhips that 
Account of the ſhi 

15th. have been taken = the 

rench, from June 1, 1756, to 

une 1, 1760, collected from 
pyd's lis. 2 45 


. 
4 


From to taken, reta. ranſ 

21756, 1757, 659 87 

= 173573 8 1758, 787 114 12; 

2 1758, 2 
1759, * 1760, 529 62 6 


2 321 32 

Of which 78 were EK, N 
During which time we have taken 
from the French 944 veſſels, 243 of 
which were privateers, many fiſh. 
ing boats and ſmall coaſters, which 
would not pay the expences of con- 


* 


demnation. 

At the general quarter: ſeſſi- F 
ons for Leiceſter, two perſons, **© 
concerned in ducking for witches all 
the poor old women in Glen and 
Burton Overy, were ſentenced to 
ſtand in the pillory twice, and to lie 
in jail one month. | 
The corpſe of the late unfortunate 
Earl Ferrers has been taken u 
fince its firſt interment under the 
belfry in Pancras church; and, the 

rave being dug to the depth of 14 

cect, 3 kad ore re-buried therein; 
and a ſtone, without any inſcription, 
is placed over it. 

| Bae were this day made 4 
from the three regiments of 3d. 
foot-guards, to complete the four 
battalions that are ordered for em- 
barkation, under the command of 
Major General Cæſar. 1 
1 Freſh orders were iſſued th 
from the war- office, for eight N. 
men to be draughted out of each 
company of the three regiments of 
foot-guards to follow thoſe already 
embarked at Graveſend for Germa- 
ny. The whole reinforcement in- 
tended to be ſent, of horſe and foot, 
is ſaid to be 10,000 effective men, 
which, with thoſe already inthe al- 


lied army, make the number of d 
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liſh troops, now ſerving in Ger- 
many, about 3 2, ooo men, 


To the - Author of the London Ma- 
22 102 7 SWINE. - * 
. $-I-Ry-— 

At Staunton, in Suffolk, is a 
vault belonging to the family of the 
French's. On opening it ſome years 
ago, ſeveral leaden coffins, with 
wooden caſes, that had been fixed 
on biers, were found diſplaced, to 
the great aſtoniſhment of many of 
the inhabitants of the village. It 
was afterwards properly cloſed; and 
the coffins again placed as before, 
when about ſeyen years ago, ano- 
ther of the family dying, they were 
a ſecond time found diſplaced ; and 
two years after, they 'were not only 
found all off the biers, but one 
coffin, as heavy as to require eight 
men to raiſe it, was found on the 
fourth ſtep that leads into the vault. 
Whence aroſe this operation, in 
which, it is certain, no one had an 
hand ? | | 

N. B. It was occaſioned by water, 
as is imagined; though no ſigus 
of it appeared at the different pe- 
riods of time that the vault was 
opened. an: 

There was lately felt at Bruſſels 


the ſmarteſt ſhock of an earthquake 


that has been known in this country 
in the memory of man. Its impulſe 
was a kind of undulation 
h. Two men grubbed down 
79. very large old aſhen- tree 
at Lidden near Canterbury, whoſe 
circumference at the root Was up- 
wards of 50 feet. In the centre were 
two human ſkeletons almoſt entire, 
and by their bones and teeth ſeem 
to have been of large ſtature ; there 
was à ſcymetar or dagger, with 


ſome ſort of boxheads found by 


them; their heads lay very near ta- 


by 
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ether, but their bodies one to tha 
Fal, and the other S. E. and a 
head-ſone to each. Whether this 
tree grew on them caſually, or was 


ſet on them as a memorial, 1s not - 


ns ö z 

The following advertiſe- 

ment appeared 4 the Lon- oth. 
don Gazette and other papers : 

St. Thomas's hoſpital, July 30, 
1760. Whereas the town has been 
alarmed with a falſe and wicked re- 

rt, that the plague is broke out 
in St. Thomas's hoſpital ; we the 
underwritten (in purſuance of an 
order of the 
governors held this day) do hereby 
certify, that the ſaid report is abſo- 
lately without foundation ; and that 
there are no other diſeaſes amongſt 
the patients than what are uſual in 
this and all other hoſpitals. 

Thomas Milner, M. Aken- 
ſide, Alexander Ruſſel, 
John Hadley, phyſicians 
to St. Thomas's hoſpital. 
T. Baker, Benjamin Cowell, 
Thomas Smith, - ſurgeons 

to the ſaid hoſpital. 
George Whitfield, apothe- 
| cary to the ſaid hoſpital.” 
fThe wicked: report mentioned 
above, ſpread a general conſterna- 
tion; and the demand for rue 
and wormwood in Covent-carden 
market, on Tueſday morning, ad- 
vanced the price of thoſe articles al- 
moſt forty per cent. and the garden- 
ers ſervants were employed all the 
day in taking thoſe commodities to 

market.) 

Died Mr. Lambert, gaoler ak 
for the county of Leiceſler, 3" 
which place he had enjoyed between 
20 and 30 years. —He was eſteem- 
ed among the gentlemen as one of 
the beſt gaolers in the kingdom; 
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and his humanity to the poor pri- 


ſoners under his care, rendered him 
reſpected by all. The late unfor- 


tunate earl, whom he conducted up 
to town, had ſo mech confidence in 
him, as to depoſit a conſiderable 
ſum of money, amounting (as it is 
faid) to ſeveral thouſand pounds, 
for the uſe of certain perſons. 

The materials of the 3 city-gates 
were ſold before the-committee of 
city-lands to Mr. Blagden, a carpen- 
ter in Coleman- ſtreet, viz. Aldgate 
for 1771; 108, Cripplegate for g11. 
and Ludgate for 1481, The pur- 
chaſer was to begin to pull down 
Ludgate on Auguſt 4. and the two 
others on September 1. and 1s to 
clear away all the rubbiſh, &c. in a 
month from thoſe days. 

Extract of a letter from a lady on a 
journey, at Stratford upon Avon 
in Warwickſhire, to her friend in 

Kent. | 

There ſtood here till lately the 
houſe in which Shakeſpear lived, 
and a mulberry-tree of his plant- 
ing; the houſe was large, ſtrong, 
and handſome ; the tree ſo large 
that it would ſhade the graſs-plat 
in your garden, which I think 1s 
more than 20 yards ſquare, and ſup- 
ply the whole town with mulberries 
every year. As the curioſity of this 
houſe and tree brought much fame, 
and more company and prokt to the 
town, a certain man, on ſome diſguſt, 
has pulled the houſe down, ſo as not 
to leave one ſtone upon another, and 
Cut down the tree, and piled it as a 
ſtack of fire-wood, to the great vexa- 
tion, loſs, and diſappeintment of the 
inhabitants; however, an honeſt ſil- 
verſmith bought the whole ſtack of 
wood, and makes many odd things 
of this wood for the curious, ſome of 
which I hope to bring with me to 
town. I am, &c., 


AUGUST. 

Admiral Rodney, who was 0 
lately forced by a ſtorm to . 
Spithead, had juſt before, while he 
was lying off Havre de Grace to 
watch the mouth of the Seine, dri. 
ven hve flat bottom boats, loaded 
with cannon and ſhot, aſhore, and 
deſtroyed them with the fort at Port 
Baſſin; at the ſame time ten others, 
with great difhculty, eſcaped into 
the river Orne, leading to Caen, 
The enemy had the confidence to 
ſail from Harfleur in the middle of 
the day, with their colours flying, 
and making all the parade poſſible: 
while the hills on each fide of the 
river, and the walls of Havre de 
Grace, were covered with ſpectators, 
who were aſtoniſhed that the Engliſh 
ſquadron made no motion whatever. 
'T he admiral knew it would be to no 
purpoſe till the veſſels had paſſed 
the river Orne, as they had it in 
their power to take ſhelter in ſeve- 
ral ſmall ports; however, he kept 
his eye couſtantly on them, and 
had giren directions to his ſqua- 
dron to have all ready, the moment 
he gave the ſignal to chaſe, When 
the enemy got the length of Caen 
river, they kept ſtanding backward 
and forward upon the ſhoals, and he 
2 perceived intended to puſh 
for it after dark; thereupon he gave 
directions to his ſmall veſſels, the 
moment it was dark, to make all the 
ſail poſſible for the mouth of the 
river Orne, to cut off the enemy's 
retreat, and with his other ſhips 
made the utmoſt diſpatch, without 
ſignal, for the ſteep coaſt of Port 
Baffin. This had the defired effect; 
the enemy were met by two of his 
ſquadron, diſguiſed like Dutchmen, 
oft Point Percee, who turned them; 
when perceiving their retreat _— 
they 


they ran aſhore, and met the fate 
juſt deſcribed. They are remark- 
able fine veſſels, upwards of 100 
feet long, and capable to contain 
from 3 to 500 men for a night's run, 
This ſucceſs has had the deſired ef- 
fect, the enemy having unloaded 
100 others that were ready to fail, 
and ſent them all up again to Rouen. 

Two of the lioneſſes in the 
Tower whelped each a young one. 

The roth ult. the King of France 
ratified a treaty ſigned at Turin in 
March 1760, for fixing the limits 
of France from the entrance of the 
Rhone into the 4" ** of Geneva, 
to the mouth of the Var. 

Arrived at Plymouth, the 
3d. Royal William, Captain Pigot, 
from Quiberon Bay with the Active, 
prize to the Maidſtone. Admiral 
Boſcawen has taken poſſeſhon of a 
ſmall iſland near the river Vannes, 
about a mile broad, wherein he has 
erected two or three tents for the 
ſick, and has planted a garden for 
them with all kinds of vegetables. 
Fxtract of a letter from Frederica, 

in Denmark. 

« Whilſt ſo many countries are 
depopulated by war, the wiſdom 
of our monarch ſpares no pains 
nor expence to people his domini- 
ons, The king has procured above 
a thouſand foreigners to come and 
cultivate certain diſtricts in Jatland 
that have lain waſte above 3oo years. 
Theſe coloniſts have already begun 
to make ſettlements in the dioceſes 
of Widburgh, Arhous, and Ripen. 
The villages, which they build in 
the German manner, are to con- 
tain from 40 to 80 families. Their 
travelling charges have been de- 


frayed from Altena tb the place of 


their deſtination. The king grants 
them, befides what was promiſed 
them at Francfort on the Mayne by 
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Mr. Maurice, counſellor of 
tion, a ſufficient maintenance, till 


they can live by the produce of 


their lands. Each coloniſt receives 
a houſe, a barn, and a ſtable, with 
horſes and cattle, His majeſty has, 
for the firſt time, ſeen ſome of theſe 
new ſubjects at his paſſage between 
Colding and the little Belt, and 
they received him with demonſtra- 
tions of great joy. The king order- 
ed zoo crowns to be diſtributed 
amongſt them, and graciouſly ex- 
preſſed his ſatis faction to Mr. Mau- 
rice, who was then preſent. 


The execution of this project, 


which has been often mentioned 
within theſe two centuries paſt, is a 
new event that will ſhine amongſt 
the glorious and beneficent actions 
of the monarch that brings it to-ma- 
turity.““ 
Extract of a letter from Jamaica, 
dated May the 8th, 1760. 
The late rebellion amongſt the 
negroes has been of bad conſe- 
quence to the whole iſland. Their 


deſign was to riſe at Kingſton and 


Spaniſh-town in one night, to have 
ſet fire to them in ſeveral places at 
once, and to marder every body in 
them. At the ſame time they were 
to have \rifen in St. Mary's and 
Sixteen Mile Walk; but the ne- 
groes in St. Mary's began too ſoon ; 
they commenced wich murdering 
all the white people upon one eſtate, 
upon which the over ſeet's boy got 
his maſter's horſe, and rode | 
to the povernor, to tell him of it, 
for which he is to have his freedom. 
They afterwards ſeized what arms 
and arimunition were to be found, 
and went to aſmallfort at Port Ma- 


ria, where was only one white man, 


and a negro; they killed the white 
man, and rook away three barrels 
of powger, and marched to another 

a ; eſtate, 
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eftate, where the overſeer was ap- 
prized of their intentions. There 
were. five white men, which he 
armed, ſhut the doors, and armed 
ſome of his own negroes. He de- 
fended the houſe for an hour and a 
half, and the rebels were going 
away 3. e he opened the 
door, and wanted to bring them to 
their duty, by ſpeaking to them, 
which whilſt he was doing, one of 
his own negroes ſhot him through 
the back, the reſt ruſhed in, and 
killed all the white people, except 
one, whom they mangled in a moſt 
ſhocking manner, cutting off his 
noſe, and leaving him for dead ; 
but he ſtill languiſhes, and wiſhes 
for death. They cut off the over- 
ſeer's head, put his blood in a cala- 
baſh, mixed gun-powder with -it, 
and eat tor lantains dipped in 
it, as they di every white man 
r 


Upon the firſt notice of it, the 
governor proclaimed martial laws, 
upon which all civil buſineſs ceaſed, 
and every man was a ſoldier. The 
regulars marched from Spaniſh= 
town, and the troop of militia, and 
thoſe, with the force they had gat 
together at St. Mary's, obliged the 
rebels to act upon the defenſive ; 
and after two ſkirmiſhes, they had 
an engagement with the wild ne- 
groes, who brought in ſeventeen 
pair of rebels ears, for which they 
received ſeventeen doubloons di- 
rectly; that broke their ſtrength, 
ſome came in, many cut their own 
throats, and now they reckon about 
60, who are hemmed up in a 
cave, from whence. they cannot eſ- 
cape. Their chief man is not yet 

en. I believe there are about 

25 of them made priſoners, who 

are ſeverally carried to Spaniſh- 
22 . 
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15 reported.”? 


town, Kingſton, and the place, 
where they committed their barba. 
rities, I was laſt Saturdayat Spaniſh. 
town, before which time one, who 
had not been in the rebellion aQu. 
ally was . burnt alive, for baving 
ſworn to cut his maſter and mifireſy's 
heads off, and to make punch bowl, 
of them. On Saturday I heard the 
trials of four more, who were found 
guilry of being concerned in the 
murder of the white people; two 
were burnt alive the. ſame. after. 
noon, two were hanged, their bo. 
dies burnt, and their heads ſtack 
ypon poles. On Monday laſt two 
were tried at Kingſton for the ſame 
crime, and found guilty, . Their 
ſentence was to be gibbetted alive 
twenty feet high ; ihe reſt will be 
puniſhed according to their deme- 
rits. There is a neceſſity for the 
moſt rigorous puniſhments.“ 

A ſecond letter, dated May the 
21ſt, 1760, ſays, „The ſentence 
againſt the rebel negroes was put 
in execution. One of them lived 
nine days, wanting ſix hours, with- 
out a drop of water, hanging in an 
exceſhve hot place, though they 
gamplained,more of the. cold in the 
night. The firſt of the rebels, 
named Tackey, is fince ſhot in 
the wood, and his head tuck upon a 
pole; and, within this half-hour, 
we have an account of the negroes 
having left three eſtates at Man- 
chioneal, and gone to the woods; 
but I hope it will not be fo bad as 


Regulations made at a ſeſſions of 
the peace at Jamaica, May iſt, 
1760, to prevent diſturbances for 
the future amongſt, the negroes 
on that iſland. * uid 
"That no negro {hall be ſuffered 
to go out of his plantation without 
9 a white 
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a white with him, or having a tick- 
et of leave. ** | * . OY 

Every negro playing at any game 
2 x. be whipe through the 

ublic ſtreets. an. 

Every rum or punch houſe keep- 
er ſuffering it in their houſes to for- 
feit 408. . 8 5 

Any proprietor ſaffering his ne- 
groes to beat a drum, blow a horn, 
or make any other noiſe in his plan- 
tation, to pay 101. or the overſeer 
of a plantation 1 and any civil or 
military officer has power to enter 
the plantation, and demand the mo- 
ney, or diſtrain for it. 

Every free negro or mulatto to 
wear a blue croſs on his right ſhoul- 
der, under penalty of 1mpriſon- 
ment. . 5 | 

All mulatto's, Indians, or ne- 
groes, are forbid to hawk or ſell any 
thing, except freſh fiſh, milk, &e. 
under penalty of being whipt. 

Rum and punch houſes to be ſhut 
up during divine ſervice on Sun- 
days, under penalty of 208. and 
thoſe who have petit licences to ſhut 


up their houſes on other nights at 


nine o'clock, 8 5 

| The workmen began pull- 
An ing down that part of Ludgate 
called the maſter's ſide; the com- 
mon fide which fronts Black friars 
is to remain till a convenient place 
can be provided for the reception 


of the priſoners. The ſtatue of fe 


Queen Elizabeth on the weſt ſide, 
is purchaſed by Alderman 1 1 
in order to be ſet up near St. Dun- 
ſtan's church, after the removal of 
the ſnops under it. 

+ Died Richard Holland, Eſq; 
den. an eminent leather-ſeller, in 
Newgete-ftreet, who, after a great 
ſtruggle, aboliſhed the toll at Mar 


Frag 
tholomew fair. He has left 1000 l. 
to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital. 
Artived at Spithead, from th 
Gibraltar, the Rainbow man e. 
of war, having on board Captain 
Barton and all the crew, late be- 
longing to the Litchfield, that was 
loſt on the coaſt of Barbary in De- 
cember 1758. 1 
The 13th ult. Charles III. for- 
merly King of the Two Sicilies, 
made his public entry into Madrid 
as King of Spain, haviug been pro- 
claimed in September 1759, | 
A report has. been lately propa- , 
gated at the weſt end of the town, 
which ſeemed to inſinuate that the 
command of the allied army in Ger- 
many, would be again conferred on 
a late Engliſh general ; ſome Eng- 
liſh officers having, it is ſaid, taken 
a diſguſt to their preſent command- 
er. "Theſe conjectures are ſuppoſed 
to have wrought up two parties, the 
opinions. and infinuations of which 
ſeem to be as follow: . 


I. 
The Britiſh. generals have not 
been permitted to command ſeparate 
corps or detachments. 
n 
It is ſufficiently known they are 
ſtrangers to the country and the 
language, therefore it would be 
highly imprudent to give them a 
ſeparate command, when they are 
not able to converſe with ſpies and 
guides. 1. "1603 ©; 425; 
There has been a miſunderſtand- 
ing among the officers and. private 
men, which has increaſed to an ahi- 
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Anſaver. N Sat 
It ſhould be confidered, who firſt 
treated the German officers with 
contempt, and deſpiſed them be- 
cauſe they are not ſo rich, nor their 
pay fo great as e 
The Britiſh troops have always 
been placed in the warmeſt parts of 
every action. 
Anfaver, 


It was agreeable to their requeſt, 
which has always been to have the 
poſt of honour, 


IV. 
There has been a ſcarcity of fo- 
rage and proviſion in the army, 
which has frequently been in great 


want. 
Anſwer, 

This is true ; but the purveyors, 
and not the general, are to be blam- 
ed, and called to an account for it. 
This ſcarcity has prevented his 
making ſeveral bold — where - 
by he might have gained ſome ſolid 
advantages. 


The Engliſh bave been — 
to pay double for every ching they 
bought. | | 
Anſaver. 
It is well known, that where-ever 
the Engliſh come, they ſpoil the 
market. | 
| VL 


- Had the general not been ſo fond 


to put the money in his pocket, 
ſome important action had been 


performed with ſuch an army as he 
commands. 


Auer. 

He has not had the fingering of 
the money, conſequently could nat 
E any of it into his pocket. He 

as often repreſented that the ene- 
mies were twice the number of his 


army; and he has not received a 


1 
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geon and man-midwife, late of 


reinforcement that might enable bin 
to act offenſively. 


A moſt ſhocking murder 
was committed at the Pew. 5th. 


ter Platter in Croſs- ſtreet, Hatton. 


den, by one Stirne, who had 
n an uſher to Mr. Crawford'; 
boarding-ſchool in the ſame ſtreet, 
but had been for ſome time di. 
charged, on Mr. Matthews, a fur. 


Seal, in Kent, but laſt of Brook. 
ſtreet, Holborn, well known for his 
ſkill in the cute of fiſtulas. [See 
the article concerning Stirne in this 
year's Characters. | 

The Earl Marſhal of Scotland, 
late miniſter from his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty to the court of Spain, was in- 
troduced to his majeſly, and was 
moſt graciouſly received. An a8 
of . reverſing his attain- 
der, ſo far as to enable him to in- 
herit, paſſed laſt ſeflion. , 

By a mail from the Weſt th 
Indies, brought by the Lady 
Auguſta packet- boat, advice came 
that a ſecond inſurrection of the 
negroes in Jamaica, (6 or 700 hav- 
ing aſſembled in Weſtmoreland and 
Hanover pariſhes), has been entire- 
ly quelled. This inſurrection hap- 
pened on Sunday, May 25. 

Sir Edward Hawke paſſed by 
Plymouth, and was joined from 
thence by the Hero, Culloden, Bur- 
ford, Monmouth, and Edgar. 
Died Ames M'Donald, near on 
Corke, aged 147, and ſeven 0 
feet ſix inches high. "7 

A moſt remarkable ſhower of hail 
fell the zoth .ult; in the neighbour- 
hoad. of Auſeli and Comminges, in 


France ; ſome of the hail-ſtones were 


five inches in diameter, and all the 
ſheep and men who were expoſed 
to it were killed: | 

| Died 


2 


da 
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Died John Vander Hart, 
of Haltem in Holland, 


105. 
age Lowe workmen that were 
25th. m ployed to cut a drain from 
Lord Cholmondeley's houſe in Pic- 
cadilly into the Green-park, found 
within the ſaid park, about fix feet 
from the ſurface of the earth, a cof- 
fin, in which was a human body, 
ſuppoſed to have been buried up- 
wards of twenty years; the bones 
and ſkull were quite ſound ; there 


24th. 


was a contuſion on the ſkull, which, - 


it is ſuppoſed, was the occaſion of 
its death, and of the body's being 
there privately buried, 

The dogs in this metropolis and 
its ſuburbs, have, in a very uncom- 
mon degree, this ſeaſon, been ſeiz- 
ed with madneſs, and numbers of 
their fellow-animals, as well as 
of the human ſpecies, have been 
bitten by them ; fo that, this month, 
it has become matter of public no- 
tice, The magiſtrates of the city, 
&c, have ordered all dogs to be 
muzzled, or kept up for a certain 
time, and all ſtragglers to be de- 
ſtroyed, who have been diſpatched 
in conſiderable numbers. The pa- 
pers have abounded with receipts 
for the cure of this malady. 

Eight tradeſmen, on a party of 
pleaſure, were taken by a French 
privateer off the North Foreland, 
this month, and paid 3201. for their 
ranſom. | 

For theſe many years there never 
was ſuch anamberofturtles brought 
to England as by the Leeward 
iſtand fleet now arrived; there was 
one delivered to a merchant in Ni- 
cholas-lane, Lombard ſtreet, that 
weighed near 500 Ib. weight, and 
another to a tleman in Auſtin- 
Friars, upwards of 400. 


The ſociety for the encourage - 
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ment of the Britiſh abroad, 
and for the relief of their widows 
and orphans, have finally cloſed 
their accounts; and it appears they 
have received 72361. 28. 7d. for 
the purpoſes of their benevolent de- 
ſigns, and have expended therein 
74c61. 158. 5d, 

Paris, Aug. 4. The deputies 
of the parliament of Normandy 
were admitted yeſterday to an au- 
dience of his majeſty, when they re- 
ceived the following anſwer :. << I 
am your maſter, and ought to pu- 
niſh your preſumption. , whe, to 
Rouen, and regiſter my edicts with- 
out delay. I will be obeyed. I 
am more buſjed to obtain eaſe to 
my people than you can imagine, 
and they will ſee the effects. This 


is my anſwer, which I have written 


with my own hand.” 

And to make ſure of obedience 
to this abſolute command, his ma- 
jeſty bas ordered all the regular 
troops diſperſed in that province, 
to be aſſembled, and to march to 
Rouen, the capital, in caſe there 
ſhould be occaſion. | 

At a congregation of the univer- 
ſity of — it was propoſed, 
that a ſum ſhould be voted from the 
public cheſt, towards the complet- 
ing of the botanic garden, which 


was given to them by the Reverend 


Dr. Walker, vice-maſter of Trinity 
college; and it was ananimouſly 
agreed, that 500 l. be applied for 
this purpoſe. 

By a lift publiſhed it appears, 
that, from May 1, 1756, to July 
25. 1760, 122 veſlels, belonging 
or conſigned to the port of Liver- 


pool, have been taken by the French; 
24 of which have been retaken, ſe- 
veral ranſomed, three reſtored, two 
funk; and one ſtranded. 
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Edinburgh, June 28. 
From Orbiſton, near Hamilton; 
we are informed, that about eight 
days ago a horſe belonging to Wil- 


liam Croſs in Boggs, being at graſs 
in an incloſure, in the forenoon he 


was very well, but about four in the 
afternoon he was obſerved to give 
over eating; from that time his 
neck ſwelled exceſſively to the 
fourth day, When he died. The 
owner, deſirous to know the diſtem- 


per, cauſed hisneck to be cut open, 


when, to the great ſurpriſe of ſeve- 
ral ſpectators, they found a very 
large adder in his throat, and the 
parts all around mortified. 
h Died Smart Lethieulier, 
LY Eſq. at Alderſbroke, near I- 
ford, Eſſex: he was deſcended from 
an ——— that fled from 
France in time of perſecution, and 
a gentleman every way eminent 
for his excellent endowments. His 
deſire to improve in the civil and 
natural hiſtory of his country, led 
him to viſit all parts of it; the itine- 
raries in his library, and the difeo- 
veries he made, relating to its an- 
tiquities, with drawings of every 


thing remarkable, are evidences of 
his great application to riſk ſo 
many ancient remains from moul- 


dering in oblivion. His happy turn 
of mind was not con ſined ſolely to 
antiquities, but in theſe journeys he 
was indefatigable in collecting all 


the variety of Engliſh« foſſils; with 


a view to inveſtigate their origin; 


this great collection, which excels 
moſt others, is depoſited in two 


large cabinets, diſpoſed in their 


proper claſſes. The moſt rare are 


elegantly drawn, and-deſcribed in 
a folio book, 'with his obſervations 
on them. | 1 

As the variety of aneient marbles 
had engaged his attention, and he- 
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found ſo little ſaid on them, wi 
reſpe to their natural hiſtory ; it 
was one of his motives in viſiti 
Italy, to*furniſh himſelf with ſuc 
materials as he was able to procure 
from books and learned men, re- 
lating to them; He collected ſpeci- 
mens of the moſt curious, and had 
drawings finely painted, of the moſt 
remarkable monuments of the anci- 
ent marbles; theſe are bound up in 
a foho volume, with all the obſer. 
vations he could gather relating to 


their natural hiſtory and antiquity- 


His cabinet of medals; his eol- 
legion of antiquities of various 


kinds, and moſt elegant books of 


the fineſt engravings, are in ſtances 
of the fine taſte with which he has 
enriched his library and cabinet with 
the ſpoils of Italy 0 0 4s & 
Though ſeveral letters from Ja- 
maica mention the rebellion" of the 


negroes as thoroughly quelled yet 


it is ſo far from being ſch that about 
the beginning of june it broke out 


with redoubled fury, and the num- 


bers that joined were very coufide- 


rable. They made their firſt ap- 
pearance on Captain Forreſt's eſtate, 
where they - murdered Mr. Smith 
the overſeer,” Who was then at ſup- 
per with four more gentlemen, one 
of whom was alſo murdered, ano- 
ther left for dead, and- the other 
two eſcaped. After this they went 
to other eſtates, and murdered ſeve- 
ral-other white people; but by this 


time the country was alarmed, and 


the militia and regulars in that part 
went in purſuit of them. The ne- 
groes on their firſt ſkirmiſh had 
greatly the advantage, and ſeveral 
gentlemen of the militia were kill- 
ed; but, with the affiftance of ſome 
ſailors, they next day attacked tliem 
a ſecond time, killed 25, and took 2 
great many prifoners. Since * 


— 
* 
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* 
- 
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| affair, Colonel Spragge, who 
5 18 encamped at George 
Williams's eftate, with the whole re- 


negroes, W 


woods. 


killed, and about twenty guns and 
fifty pounds of powder have been 
taken, a loſs to them the greateſt 
they could have met with. It is 
reported, that they have murdered 
all the negroe-children; and have 
carried the women with them, over 
whom they are obliged to keep a 
conſtant and cloſe guard; and tis 


alſo, as they are cloſely purſued, 
and are in the 1 extremity 
for want of food. They are not 
only daily dropping off for want of 
ſuſtenance, but the proſpect of the 
miſeries their brethren ſuffer in- 


duces many to put an end to them- 


ſelyes.— The inſurrection, it is now 
thought, was intended to be gene- 


ral, and their plan appears to bave 


been a total maſſacre of all the 
whites, and to make the iſland a 
negro- colony. This plan was in- 
tended to be executed immediately 
after the departure of the fleet for 
England: but the Indians on Mr. 
Forreſt's eſtate, who were prinei- 
pals in the plot, having got them- 
ſelves drunk, their impatience hap- 
pily anticipated the deſgn, other- 
wiſe, in all probability, many mote 
Europeans would have ſuffered. 


A liſt of Engliſh ſhips employed by 
his Britannie majeſty's ſubjects 
in the Greenland fiſhery, in the 
year 1760, with their number of 
fiſh, & c. 


Vo L. III. | 
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Anfon 
gulars and militia, from whence 
parties are daily ſent out after the 
ho never ſtand above 
one fire before they run into the 
{zveral of their head · men have been 


even ſaid they will maſſaere them 


' 
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Fin. Fiſh. 
From London. From Liverpool. 
— 6 Golden Lion 6 
Weymouth 5 From Newcaſtle, 
D. of Bedford 2 Dolphin — 3 


Sea-horſe 3 Swallow — 2 
Providence 3 From Scotland. 

Coronation 3 North Star 2 
Parnaſſus -' 2 Prin, of Wales 2 
Lively — 2 City of Aberdeen o 
Kent — 2 Peggy — 2 
Sarah -— 2 Hawke — 0 
Hope — 2 Grand Tully o 
Adventure 2 From Whitby, 


Ridden — 1 Henry & ſohn 2 


Adriatick --1Z From Topſham. 
Henrietta + o | "Exeter | —=- 1 
Royal Bounty © Loſt in the ice. 
Cumberland 2 St. Paul fr. Lond. 
Young Eagle 4 Thomas fr. do. 
James — 3 Lion, fromditto 
From Hull. Worthy Shepherd 
Leviathan 2 From Topſham. 
Berry — o Reſolution Newce. 
Pool - — 5 Cholmondly, Liv. 
A warm conteſt has ariſen be- 
tween the king of Portugal and his 
holineſs the pope, on account of his 
nuncio's being not only diſcharged 
the court of Portugal, but ſent 
under a ſtrong guard out of that 
kingdom; whereupon the Portugueſe 
miniſter at Rome has been ordered 
to depart out of the dominions of 
the holy ſee, and he accordingly ſet 
out on the 7th inſtant. In the mean 
time another cargo of Jeſuits has 
been ſent from Liſbon to Rome; 
but though Portugal be now pretty 
well cleared of Jeſuits;' the plague 
of plotting ſeems not to be as yet 
entirely ceaſed in that kingdom, for 
ſome more perſons of rank have 
lately been committed, or exiled. 
The king of Spain has taken a 
new, and a very proper way to des 
mand a redemption, or exchange 
of ſlaves from Algiers ;' he has ſent 
k a ſqua- 
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130] 
a ſquadron'to make the demand, 
| i in caſe of refuſal, it is ts be 
joined by 12 more oy of the line, 
together with tome 'fire-ſhips and 
bom b-ketches,, which are all now 
lying at anchor in the harbour of 
Carthagena, waiting for others to 

o and join the reſt in order to bom- 

d the city of Algiers. 


SEPTEMBER. 


th. . A fleet of merchantmen from 
den. Norway, came up the river, 
which makes 124 merchantmen in 
the foreign trade that have arrived 
in the port of London within theſe 
fix days. | „ Sc 
12th, A terrible fire broke out in 
* Auburne, in Wilts, which 


conſumed 72 dwelling-houſes, be- 


ſides many barns full of corn, 
- warehouſes with cotton, fuſtian, 
Ec. to the amount, it is faid, of 
20,0001, TE 

Ended the ſeſſions at the Old 
Bailey, when three priſoners re- 
ecived ſentence of death, viz. John 
Dempſey, a ſailor, for the murder 
of John Parry; William Odell, a 


ſoldier, for the murder of his wife; 


and Francis David Stirn, for the 
murder of Mr, Richard Matthews. 
Twenty perſons received ſentence 
of tranſportation for ſeven years, 
one to branded, and two to be 


whipped. The jury, without go- 


ing out of court, in a minuie's 


time delivered their verdict againſt 
Stirn, upon which be received ſen- 


tence with Dempſey and Odell.--- 
Stirn, on being refuſed a coach to 
the place of execution, drank fome- 


thing out of a pint pot, and then 


making a low / to the court, 
went from the bar to Newgate, 
An alarm being ſpread between 6 


By his bedfde he had 


of the daily 
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and y that Stirn Was dying; and he 
being found in ſtrong convulſions; 
an àpothecary was immediately ſent 
for, Who bled him, and in & ſbon 
time he opened his eyes, and aſked 
the apothecary, if he bad bled him; 
who told him yes; and then aſked 
Mr. Stirn, 'whether he felt any pain 
in his ſtomach, or bowels, to which 
he faintly replied, No. Ile bad 
likewiſe the afliftante of a ſurgeon, 
who adminiftred what is uſual in 
caſes of poiſon, but without effed. 
He lay in convulſions from ſeven to 
eleven, and died in great agony. 
Sherlock upon 
death, and a piece of opium about 
an inch long. Upon the wall of 
his apartment he had wrote ſeveral 
Latin ſentences, and upon the ſtone 
wall in the Prefs-yard with red 
oker, O Lucifer, fon of the 
morning, how art thou brought 
down to hell, to the ſide of this 
pit!“ The coroner's inqueſt ſat 
upon his body the evening folloy. 
ing, and brought in their verdid, 
Self- murder. en. 
_ His body was afterwards carried 
to Sargeons-hall and diſſected, pur- 
ſuant to that part of his ſentence, 
and then baried, and a fitke driven 
through it, near the croſs roads at 
the Pindar of Wakefeld*s beyond 


Black- mary's hole. For ſome days 
after his confinement he refuſed all 


nouriſhment, and ſeemeddetermined 
to ſtarve himſelf; but afterwards 
came to his ſtomach. - A Tong,” Ger- 
man, penitential „ with a tranſ- 
lation, was publiſhed as his, in one 
pers, in which (as 
uſual with ſuch criminals) he char 

the devil with prompting him to 
his crime, and expreſſes ſtron 
hopes of pardon through the ſatiſ- 
faction made by the blood of aca 


r 


„ xr coo 
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tt has ſigce appeared: not. to be 


Stirn's. { bau 


Exeter, A. late, article from 
France exhibited, a wopdert ul in- 
ſtance of. a forward genus and. ca- 
pacity: We have now in this city 
another inſtance of early maturity, 


reckoned in its kind next to a pro- 


digy.— Miss Schmeli »- A native 
of Heſſe· Caſſel, in Germany, (Which 
her father, Who is alſo here, was, 
with her, forced to retire from by 
the cruel outrages and plunderings 
of French invaders), though b but ten 
years old, not only, readily ſpeaks 
ſeveral languages, the Engl; among 
the reſt, and fings charmingly in 
concert, but alſo plays ſurpriſingly 
well on the violio and guitar. 
The French article, referred to 
above, is as follows: 
an account from Paris of a c ild of 
five years old, now in that cls 
whoſe premature knowledge cauſes 
even more i than that 
which ſo marvellouſly diſtinguiſhed 


the infancy of the celebrated Paſ-  riſoned 


giment of Bourbon, conſiſting of 


chal, He was born at Montpe- 
lier, is named Hip politus St. Paul, 


and is the ſon of M. St. Faul, ſur- and 85 wounded 3 in the attack. 


geon- major to the hoſpital of Oſ- 
tend, aud to the regiment of Soiſ- 
ſonnois and Cambis. He was in- 


troduced the Sh of laſt month to 
the academy of 
Montpelier, where 2 great number 


the aſſembly of 


of queſtions were. put to, him on the 
Latin language, on acres and pro- 


fane baſtory, ancient and modern, 


upon mythology 


chronology, and even upon philo- 


ſophy, and — elements of the ma- 
thematics; to all which he an- D 
ſwered with ſo much juſineſs and 


preſence of mind, that the aca- 


demy gave him a very honourable. 
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the M; 


Frederic d Bedford, to attack 
They give us 33 


county. 


1731 
er. The anke of Mont- 
pelier ha n ſo examined him, and, 


"9. leſs rmed with bis anſvers, 

have given him letters expreſſive of 
their aſtoniſhment. He his like- 
wiſe been preſented to the royal 
academy of ſciences and belles let- 
tres of Lyons, who were full of ad- 
miration at finding ſuch extenſive 
wit and judgment in ſo tender an 


age. He has been under the tuition 


M. Roſslin of Montpelier, they 


ſay, about NN months. 


miralty- office. 
Sir Edward Hawke, by a 6th. 
letter dated the 5th inſtant, 1 
ives an account, that the preced- 
ing day he had ſent Lord Howe, in 
anime, with the Prince 


fort. on iſle Dumet, whic 
urrendered ver ry ſoon after the 
Prince Frederick and Bedford ve 


been placed . it. There were 


nine cannon of 18 and 22 pounders 
found in the fort, and it was gar- 
one company of the re- 


54 men; of which two were killed 


His ene 's ſhips received no 

other Nas ch n 2 N through 
the Bedford's 

„This iſland. 77 125 520 


long, and. two 5 there is grea 
plenty of water upon it, b which 


a conſiderable expence will 
in trapſporting veſſels, which __ 


employed in carrying water to the 
„geography, and Hee 


Died Ger Bowes, of Strea- 
than caſtle, 110 the Sal af 7th 
urham, Eſq; member for 
is. immenſe fortune, 
+ coke (Ar on 11 only 

ughter, about 13 years o 

K z Betwſen 
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; — Between ſeven and eight 
An. o'clock, an expreſs arrived at 
the Eaſt-India houſe” from Portſ- 
mouth, with the agreeable news 
of the ſafe arrival there of ſeven- 
teen Indiamen, together with the 
Prince Henry pacquet, all under 
convoy of Admiral Pocock in the 
Yarmouth, man of war, and two 
others. There are eleven out of 
the ſeventeen from China, three 
from Coaſt and Bay, two from Bom- 
bay, and one from St. Helena and 
Bencoolen. | 


23d. from Portſmouth, at his houſe 
at Whitehall, | SY 1 
Captain Barton, late commander 
of the Litchfield man of war, lately 
returned from captivity in Barbary, 
was tried at a court- martial at 
Portſmouth, and honourably ac- 
quitted. REA ne 6D 


, 24th. 05 general quarterly court ak 


rectors and proprietors 
of the Kaſt- India company was held 
at the India-houſe, when the thanks 


of the court were unanimouſly given 

to Admiral Pocock, General Clive, 
) + 'S by Prf® 

and Major Laurence, for their 


great and glorious ſervices done the 
company in the Eaſt-Indies. A 
motion was made to-preſent Admi- 
ral Pocock, and General Clive, each 
of them with, a ſervice of plate; 
but as it was ſuppoſed by ſome 

entlemen, that a | 
kcation would not be ſo acceptable 
to gentlemen of ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
fortunes, it was propoſed; to have 
either their ſtatues or their por- 
traits taken, which was the moſt 
agreeable to them; and a deputa- 
tion from the dĩrectors was ordered 
to wait on them, to know their 
pleaſure on the occaſion. A mo- 
tion was made to know what 


ſhould be done with the preſent 


Fan Ped: aredved 


upon Epping-foreſt, in Hyde an 


cuniary grati- 


from the nabob to the diredon 
which is ſaid to amount to abyy 
17001, when, after many debate, 
it was agreed to beſtow the ſame 
for the benefit of the company, 
W 54 rare © 
he Eaſt. India ſhips lately a. 
rived have brought, among other 
things, 1,984, 03 Ib. of faltpette, 
4,382, za00 lb. of bohea tea, 74, oed 
of congou, - 147,000 of hyſon, 
1,533,200 of ſinglo, and 62,900 of 
ſouchong ; with 337 cheſts; 120 
half-cheſts, and 1 162 of china. 
Great damage was ſuſtain- N 
ed, from the bigh wind, b 165 
the ſhipping in the river Thames, 
many veſſels being driven on ſhore, 
&. Kc. At land, en 


St. James's parks, many trees, &t. 
bh , a8 | 11 4Þ $4 FIG 
were blown down. | 


10 9 C O E R. 2 
„ Dlonmell, Sept. 15. 
Yeſterday was married bee, 
one Patrick O'Neit; be was 1. 
born in the year 1647, and is now 
married to his ſeventh wife, who is 
of the family of the O*Cotinors ; 
he was, married to his firſt wife 
Aug. 18, 1675 ; to his fecond July 
9. 1684 to his third on 45 
1689 ; to his fourth "March 8, 
1701 ; to his fifth June 5, 1720; 
8 to his ſixth OR, 9, 1740. He 
enliſted for a dragoon in the 19th 
year of Charles it. and continued 
ſerving their ſueceſſive majeſties till 
the year 1740, when he was dil- 
charged, having been in all the 
battles, fieges, and ſkirmiſhes with 
King William and the Duke of 
Marlborough. It is remarkable. 
that this map never drank any thing 
ſtronger than plain ale, never eat 
meat but when he choſe to feaſt his 
family, 


Lind 


% ˙ bv Ä aa. 99 


family, II li "ly nog on 3 Fai, he 


ring an bie dat, 
ſun, kante þ luty prevented it; 
he is now in the 113th year of kis 
175 in. perfect health, underſtand- 
g ſound, and Walks without the 
help of à crutch. or flickx; and 
though h he has arrived to this i incre- 
dible {ta ge. of life, he never knew 
an hour's illneſs, and goes on Sun- 
days, with his children, 5 rand-chil- 
dren, and great-grand-c| ildren, to 
his pari church. | 
grand exped; 
zh. on foot, this day a large Wo 
of braſs N followe a 
great number of, brafs field * fas 
went from the Tower to Portſmouth. 
The rumber of draught horſes was 


; 332. Several batterin L cannon, 
7 mortars, &Cc, were, the ay before, 
ſhipped at the Tower, The whole 


train is ſaid to amount to 100 
pieces. 

Anne Bell, an unhappy proſli- 
tute, though of reputable parents, 
in Norfolk, died at a houſe, in 
Marybone, having been brought re 
there from a certain bag io at or 
near Charing, Crols. ' ramour 
ſoon after aroſe that ſhe had been 
unnaturally and cruelly uſed by cer- 
tain young rakes of fortune, who 
abſconded upon this occaſion,: and 
though, her body being taken up, 
the coroner”s jury determined that 
ſhe died of a putrid fever, yet per- 
haps more may be diſcovered here- 
after, of this ſeemingly wicked and 
inhuman caſe, the public not ſeem- 
ing at all ſatisfied. with their judg- 
ment, The perſon charged with 


this nee, has b Deen ſince tried and 
ann] 
he diet of Plaid was opened 


at Warſaw, on the 6th inſtant; but 
two * after M. nn having 


ition bein 8 
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proteſted a aeg all all the determina- 


tions that mould be taken while an 


army of foreign troops remained in 


the kingdom, the aſſembly broke 


up without coming to any reſolu - 


tion. 


A murder Was committed 11th. | 


at the King's head alehouſe, 

the corner + Prince's-ſtreet, Drury- 
lane, in the following manner, viz. 
One Patrick M*Carty, who formerly 
was maſter of the ſaid houſe, 
having ſeveral actions againſt him 
for debt, was met in Drury- lane, 
by Mr. Talbot, a Marſhalſea- 
court officer, who informed the 


ſaid M*Cirty that he had an 


action againſt him for four pounds 
odd Ne on which M:Cary 
ſaid to Talbot, % IF you'll - 
with me to the King's 5481. In 
pay you” the” debt and coſts;“ 
which Talbot agreed to, but in 
their way ſaid to M*Carty, *© You 
have often declared you would 
kill the firſt man that” ſhould at- 
tn t to arreſt” you : hope that 
ſolution is Gb Which bein 
inferea by M*Cariy in the af! 
firmative, "they went as above; and 
when the came into the kouſe, the 
villain, Aar pretence of paying 
him, on a Tudden pulled out à knife, 
and ſtabbed” Talbot in the ſide ; fo 
that he = a4 died. M · Cart 
immediatel) YL Has out of the houſe 
almoſt to Clare- market, where he 
Was "ſtopped by a ſoldier with a 
bayonet; and ſome other perſons 
coming up, he was ſecured, and 
its before John Fielding, Eſq; 
who committed him to- Newgate, 
Next evening the coroner's in veſt 
ſat on the body, and brought i int heir 
Ie, Wilful murder. : 
| ajor-Gen. Kingſley kif- 
ſed his majeſty's hand on de- 2th. 


e ing 


134] L 
ing appointed to command the in- 
. £6 on., Zu 
n At a court of aldermen and 


common council, it was agreed 
to petition the parliament for leave 
to take down Greſham College, ang 
to build a ſtreet through the ſame 
into Broad ſtreet, to be called Gre- 
0 . 1 8 
e Union, Dennis, ar- 
18h. e at Portſmouth, from 
Quebec, came advice, that Colonel 
Frazer, with 8c men from Quebec, 
inveſted and took Fort Jac ues Cat- 
tier, Sept. 9. before he Lazy of 
the ſurrender of Montreal. It was 
defended by the Marquis d'Alber- 
gotte, an Italian, who held out till 
it was reduced to thirty pounds of 
powder. 18 28 „ 43G 0G 
isch The tide in the river 
18th. Thames. was earlier by an 
Extract of a letter from Brighthelm- 
ſtone, OR, 12, 1760, 
The weather lately = been ſo 
extremely bad here, that the town 
has been in great danger of being 
overwhelmed by the ſea: What 
makes it the more remarkable, the 
land - hereabauts, as well as for 
many miles, is extremely high, and 
was, to appearance, able to ſtand 
againſt the efforts of 'the ſtrongeſt 
rides, as well as the moſt raging tem- 
peſts; but experience convinces us 
of the contrary ; for the ſea has, for 


ſeveral years, gained ground here; 
but we have never been ſo much. 


alarmed. as at preſent, tho' it is 
a very common thing for the ſea to 
leaye one place, and gain upon an- 
other; and ſeveral foreigners have 

informed us, that from the coaſt. of 


France, upon the oppolite ſhore, 
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met them off 


for ſeveral years laſt paſt, the ſea ha 
been obſerved to leave it. 
His majeſty, attended by the 
royal: family, Kc. reviewed*®\. 
from a tent in Hyde park, Colonel 
Burgoyne's W of light dn. 
goons. After Which a new expe. 
riment was tried of a ſhelf charged 
with fuming combuſtibles, which 
threw out a great ſmoke, and is in. 
tepded to cover a retreat, and on 
other occalions, n 
Extract of a letter from a gentle. 
man on board the Fame man of 
War, in the river Richtigouch, in 
the *. of Chaleur, july 10. 
The laſt I wrote you was . 4 
from Halifax, from whence 820; 
we failed to Louisbourg, and from 
thence, . 1p, company with five other 
ſmall. veſſels, for Quebec. The 
evening following, _ viz. the 17th 
of May, ſet in with three French 
frigates, or rather merchantmen 
freighted by the French king. We 
hem. c e Gaſpey ; they 
took two of aur ſmall fleet; and, if 
the weather had not been foggy, 
would, haye taken all ; the day be- 
fore 1 took four other veſſels, 
bound alſo for Quebec: ne 
Theſe, three ſhips were part of 3 
fleet of fix whack ſailed in March 
from Bourdeauk, with troops and 
horſes for the garriſon at Montreal; 
three were fea in the channel 
and. the, other three were to paſs 
Quebec; but, unluckily, one of 
the ſmall veſſels they took had. a 
French pilot, on board. who in. 
formed t em that lord Colville bad 


en Bey 


ſailed ſome, time before; on which 
they altered their courſe and ſteered 
for this bay, and mg 1. ſent 
an expreſs by land to Montreal, for 
orders from M. Vaudreuilz but 

el deln 


fore he returned, the Fame came 
10 7286, id to or three days 
after four more, viz.” in all, t 
Fame, of 74 guns, the honourable 
ohn Byron, Commodore; Dorſet- 
Mie 70, Captain Campbell; A- 
chilies 60, honourable 8 Bor 
rington ; Repulſe 32, Captain Al- 
lan; and Scarbotough 20, Captain 


Scot. | 
Theſe veſſels were ſent from 
England to fee Louisbourg go 
ed, and ſhould never have thought 
of coming this way (as it is a'place 
little known, and never ſufpeRted. 
for a French ſettlement) had not an 
Indian from Merimichi informed 
the governor of Louisbourg, that 
there were in this river two 50 
gun ſhips, three frigates, and a 
great many armed ſchooners: on 
which he informed Commodore 
Byron, who thought an ren 
like that of curbing the Frenc 
ſhould not be ſuffered to ſlip: his 
fails were all aſhore, but in the 
afternoon he ordered the ſails to be 
bent, and next morning put to ſea, 
and arriyed here the 24th of June, 
aud was ſurpriſed to ſee only the 
three above-mentiqned veſſels, their 
names and ſtrength as follow the 
Machault, 32 guns, Commodore la 
Giraudee ; Bienfaiſant, 12 guns, 
Fierced for 30, Captain Grammont; 
Marquis de Malos, 16 guns, Capt. 
Yo AE 1 Beans. M1 
The Fame arrived before any-of 
the reſt of the veſſels ; but being a 
large veſſel, and little water, and a 
very difficult channel, could not get 
up for a good mahy days, Which 
gave the French an opportunity to 
and moſt of their goods, and mount 


up to the head of the river. On 


their firſt arriva] here they landed 
their troops, and built a battery; 
but the Fame ſoon filenced it: 


[135 
however, it was a L525 hinderance 
to our boats in ſou ing, the French 
veſſels non uite light, andac- 
quainted with the channel, got faſter 
up” than our two frigates, Which 
oy them time to erect two new 
atterles, on two oppoſite points, 
in a narrow place of the river, 
which, with the Machault and 
Bienfaiſant's broadſides, made hot 
work for the two frigates and an 
armed ſchooner," as none of the 
line of battle ſhips could come 
higher than the firſt battery; at the 
batteries tbere were 250 ſoldiers, 
700 Acadians, and 800 Indians, 
and ry board the e between 
a oo men, and 140 or 150 On 
board No Bienfaiſant F in 7 
The commodore, finding it im- 
N to get up with any of " 
ine of battle ſhips, ſent ſome of h 
beſt men on board the frigates, and 
officers from his own and the ret of 
the ſhips, and manned a ſchooner of 
4 ſix pounders with 100 men, com- 
manded by one of his officers : the 
boats were manned, and, in defi- 


" ance” to all the fire from the batte- 


ries and ſhips, the | veſſels warped 
up, and the boats ſounded under 


the very batteries. When they 


came up to the batteries, they ſoon 

flenced the weakeſt, and then 

brought their broadſides to bear on 
the other battery and ſliips, and a 
very ſmart fire was kept up for a 
long time, till at laſt the Machault 
Aruck; and all the guns of the bat- 
tery (four excepted), were ſilenced: 
and a littie time after the French ſet 

fire to her and the Bienfaiſant, and 
diſmounted the Marquis de Malos's 
guns, which I believe never, ted 
once; all the men got aſhore; In 
the engagement we had 12 killed 
and 12 wounded. The French ſay, 
oo had zo killed and wounded ; 

4 ' moſt 


x36] 
moſb of their officer eee 


dien u FRAU? al 
It. Was pery 2 We theft 
veſſels W "were ddſixnyed:; it 
ſeamed to me impoffible 3. nnd the 
French: were yely, ſecure, und with 
good ;reaſon,; but, ſucceſs attends 
pur arme, and, God .be praiſed, our 
eee know and Our officers 
will äght. It was a glerious at- 
th — ſueceeded to admiration: 
* ur. commodore would not de- 
art till he. had Aniſted he Walen 
game upon ß 

be Englith prifonets: were ſixty 
men and {ſeyen' women, taken in 
iheſs ſmall veſſels for Quebec. Be- 
fore the Engliſh ſhips appeared we 
hq well, uſed ; but on their com- 
ip ght, we were put into the 
ko d-of. a, ſmall ſchooner; without 
air, without light, trangly guarded 
byga party of ſoldiers, under; the 
cannon of the battery; our cloaths 
beds taken from us ; we had 

net room to ſtretek ourſelves alon 
on A tier of cacks, which — 
in the hold. This miſery we ſyffer- 
ed yg. days, and had very little 
propel ns, and only braokiſh water 
drink; then we were tranſported 
_ the pold of the frigate, and 
warſo treated there: the ſailors 
were put inte irons, and the cap- 
tains and, merchants had an old fail 
to lie on, ſpread on a ro of hogſ- 


heads. Qur allowancę was bread and 


wine, with two ounges.of pork per 
day; but, thank God, our appetites 
were not very keen; and if we com- 


plained that we. were ſtifled with 


ſtench and heat, and eat up with 
vermin, they ſilenced us with ſaying, 
% Well, you ſhall go on ſhore un- 
der a guard of Indians,” after tel- 
ling us the ſavages had ſworn they 
would ſcalp us every ſoul ;* they told 
us allo, that, if we made ae leaſt 
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Indians, and every man ſcalped- 


. 


noiſes they; would point ſour can, 
non Into de hald ant unk the veſ. 
or burn us like a parcel of 
mo ns head — Ft, , 
17 VE Dep we! Our 
own ſhirts; for God's::ſake, they 
ſaid they were too buſy to mind 6g: 
We remained ſeven days ib {this 
condition ; and when they ſaw out 
veſſels hard after them, they con- 
fined. us in the hold of the Marquis 
de Malos; and on the ſecond or 
third; day of our conſinement, we 
heard the engagement, and, dy — 
terrible reports, we un the 
veſſels of the French were blown up. 
Immediately after, we were ordeted 
upon deck, and deſited to embark 
upon a raft, which would have ſunk 
with one half. of our number; but 
we reſiſled, and would not go, for 
fear of the Indians: they told us 
then the veſſel was ours, ant deſited 
us to take our chance; and then a 
2 of ſoldiers forerd us into the 
old, and overlaid the e =p 
left uus. 
Some time after, ng uneaſ 
and almoſt mad with fear; ex 
ing every moment to be blown ap, 
we knocked don a large bulkhead, 
and forced up the hatches; and: fer 
2 at liberty; and on rum- 
ing the hold, to look fbr fire 
Ja for as, we found an old Engliſh 
pendent, -which we hoiſted, that 
the Engliſh might obſerve! us; but 
the — of the other 1wo ſhips 
burning between us, hindered them 
from ſeeing us: all the ſhore: was 
lined with Indians, firing {wall 
arms upon us; but. thank od, we 
were gut of the reach of muſkets, 
We were in the utmoſt perplexity to 
get away, becauſe we knew, - 
we remained aboard that night, we 
ſhould have been boarded by the 
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We 


We ſearched the ſhip: for arms, 
but found none. We got a hogſ- 
head of ſcalping · knives; and ev 
man took one, and armed wi 
{ticks and canon - hot, We deter- 
mined to ſtand on our defence to che 
Ja, if we could not eſoape. We 
hoiſted a fail upon the raft, and en · 
larged it, determined to paſs the 
battery, and get to the Enpliſh ſhips 
before night 3 but, happy for us; 4 

oung :ellow who could ſwim very 
well, ſet off, and arrived ſafe at the 
Repulſe, which was: a full league 
diſtant from our priſon; and imme- 
diately nine boats were - manned, 
and bravely/paſſed the battery, in 
ſpite of a briſe cannonading from 
it; the Repulſe and r 
covered the boats, and plied the 
fort ſo ſucceſsfully, that they aban - 
doned it, and left us maſters. Capt. 
Wood of the marines was my deli- 
verer on the 8th of July ; he com- 
manded one of fthe boats, and took 
me on board, and brought me ſafe 
into his ſnip. 

This morning the third bat- 
talion of the firſt regiment of 
foot-· guards, conſiſting of goo men, 
marched from the Tower to Portſ- 
mouth, in three diviſions. His ma- 
jeſty was in the portico of Kenſing- 
ton palace to ſee them paſs by. 

M Carty received ſentence 
of death for the murder of 
William Talbot, and next morning, 
purſuant to his ſentence, was exe- 
cuted at the bottom of Bou ſtreet, 
Covent- Garden, after which his bo- 
dy was carried to he bung in chains 
on Finchley Common. 0 

The lateſt adviees from Italy give 
reaſon to fear that a war will ſoon 
break out in that country. The 
king of Sardinia is aſſembling a for- 
midable army on the confines of 
Savoy, while: Don Philip is draw - 


7 


23d. 


24th. 
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ing troops together to obſerve his 
motions, In this war neither the 
French, northe'Empreſs-queen, can 
remain idle ſpectators; and if the 
war in Germany ſhould ſtill be pro- 
tracted; the force of the contending 
—— may, by this event, be 
rought more upon a balance. 
Advices from Eaſt-India bring an 
account of the aſſaſſination of the 
Grand Mogul, which was ſaid to be 
by the direction of his perfidious vi- 
zier, who had in effect exerciſed the 
power which his maſter only nomi- 
nally repreſented. This ſtroke of 
treaſon is ſaid to have had its riſe 
from a jealouſy the vizier enter- 
tained of the Patans being fecretly 
ſolicited by the Mogul, to preſent 
themſelves before the capital ot 
Delhi.—Theſe Patans are a brave 
warlike nation, inhabiting the nor- 
thern part of the empire, contigu- 
ous to Perfia. The cataſtrophe was 
effected by the miniſter's ſolicitin 
ths Mogul to- partake of the plea- 
ſures of the chace; and paſſing by a 
tomb, on their return, of a cele- 
brated Mahometan, the vizier re- 
minded the Mogul of paying his 
devotion, as is cuſtomary, to the 
ſhrine. of the ſaint. Deluded by this 
pious'and fraudulent invitation, he 
alighted ; and having entered the 
tomb, the aſſaſſins, who were pro- 


perly placed, applied the fatal bow- 


firing to his neck. He was ſuc- 
ceeded on the throne by a grandſon 
oi the famous Aurengzebe. On this 
revolution of ſtate, the military Pa- 
tans took the feld with a numerous 
army, defeated the Mohrattas in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, depoſed 
the Mogul, and crowned the ſon of 
the Patan king, who was married 
to a r of a former 
Mogul. 1 | 
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25th. hours of 7 and 8 this morn - 
0g, our late moſt pratious-Sove- 
feih King George the Second, was 
faddenly ſeized, at his palace at 
Kenfington, with a violent diſorder, 
and fell down ſpeechleſs, and ſoon 
expired, notwithſtanding all poſ- 
fible methods uſed for his recovery. 
His majeſty departed this life in the 
97th year of his age, and the 34th 
of his reign; beloved; honoured, 
and regretted by his ſubjeCts for his 
eminent and princely virtues. 

Whereupon the Lords of the pri- 
vy council aſſembled at Carleton- 
houſe; gave orders for — 
his preſent majeſty, who cauſed a 
the Lords, and others, of the late 
King's privy council, to be ſworn 
of his majeſty's privy council, and 
was pleaſed to make the following 
moſt gracious declaration: 

* The loſs that I and the natio 
© have ſuſtained by the death ofthe 
king my grandfather would have 
been ſeverely felt at any time; but 
coming at ſo critical a juncture, 
and ſo unexpected, it is by many 
circumſtances augmented, and the 
weight now falling upon me much 
increaſed ; I feel my own inſuffi- 
ciency to ſupport ĩt as I with : but 
animated by the tendereſt affection 
for my native country, and de- 
pending upon the advice, experi- 
ence, and abilities of your Jord- 
ſhips, on the ſupport of every ho- 
neſt man, I enter with chearful- 
neſs into this arduous. fituation, 
and ſhall make it the buſineſs of 
my life to promote in every ag 
the glory and happineſs, of theſe 
kingdoms, to preſerve and ſtrength- 
en the conſtitution in both church 
and ſtate: and, as J mount the 
throne in the midſt of an expen- 


* five but juſt and neceſſary War, I 
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mall endeayoyr to proſecute it in 
the manner the moſt likely to bring 
on an honourable and laſting peace 
in concert with my allies.“ 
Whereupon the Lords of the 
council made it their humble requeſt 
to his majeſty, that this his majeſ. 
ty's moſt gracious declaration to 
their lord ſhips, might be made pub. 
lick; which his majeſty was pleaſed 
to order accordingly. .. F. Vernog. 
At the Court at Carleton Houſe, 
Preſent the King's moſt excellent 
J 5-6 - Mayelly..; öl, 
His Royal High- Earl Gower, 
neſs the D. of Viſc. Falmouth, 


898989 


wes 


Cumberland. Viſc.Barrington, 
Archbp of Can- Viſc. Ligonier, . 

terbury. Lord Anſon. . . 
Duke of Leeds. Lord Mansfeld. 
D. of Newraſtle. Mr. Vice Cham- 
Earl of Holder- berlain. 

neſſe. Mx. Sec, Pitt. 
E. of Cholmon- Henry Fox, Eſq; 
deleyp. Sir Tho, Robin- 
Earl Waldegrave _ ſon. 


His majelty, at bis firſt coming in. 
to the council, was this day pleaſed 
to. declare, that underſtanding that 
the law requires he ſhould, at his 
acceſſion to the crown, take and ſub- 
fcribe the oath relative to the ſecu- 
rity of the church of Scotland, be 
was..now. ready to do it this firſt 
opportunity; Which his wajeſty was 
graciouſly pleaſed to do according 
to the forms uſed by the Jaw of $eot- 
land, and ſubſcribed two inſtramen 
thereof in the preſence of the Lon 
of the council, who witneſſt 
fame: ande his majeſty was pleaſed 
to order, that one of the {aid in- 
firyments be tranſmitted to the court 
of ſellion, to be recorded in the 
hooks. of Sederunt, and afterwards 
to be forthwith lodged. in the pub · 
lic regiſter of Scotland; and, that 
the cher of chen ren eee 

_— 


records of the council, and be en- 
tered in the council- boo. 
His late majeſty roſe in the morn- 
ing at his uſual hour, without any 
apparent 4 85 of indiſpoſition. He 
called his p ge, drank his chocolate 
and enquired about the wind, as if 
anxious for the artival of the mails, 
He opened his window, and looked 
out of it; and ſeeing it a fine day, 
ſaid be would walk in the gardens. 
This paſfed while the page attended 
him at breakfaſt 5 but on leaving 
the room he heard a deep ſigh, 
immediately followed by a' noiſe 
like the falling of a'billet'sf wood 
from the fire, and, returning haſtily, 
found the king dropt down from his 
ſeat, as if in attempting to ring the 
bell, who ſaid faintly, Call Ame- 
lia,” and then expired. He was in- 
ſtantly raifed and laid upon the bed; 
the Princeſt was called, who Was told 
he was de::d upon her entering the 
room, but being a little deaf, and 
her ſpirits being hurried by the a- 
larm, mne did not underſtand what 
was ſaid, and ran up to the hed- ſide, 
and looping tenderly over her fa- 
ther, as thinking he might ſpeak to 
her in a low voice, ſhe then firſt diſ- 
| covered he was dead; this ſhock 
ſo ſudden,” ſo unexpected, and ſo 
violent, threw her into an agony, 
and produced a diſorder from which 
ſhe is not yet recovered. 
His majeſty, in the fall, received 
a ſmall hurt on his temple, and his 
phyſicians Ang ſyrgeons being ſent 
or, came inſtantly to his aſſiſtance, 
but without effekt. Anu attempt 
was made to bleed him, but the 
iſſues of life were dried up. The 
news of this event, which threw the 
court into the utmoſt conſternation, 
was catried to the ſecretities'of ſtate 
upon which the great officers 
ſtate were fent for, and Mr. Pitt, 
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whoſe coach was ready at the door 
to drive to his country-ſeat, was 
ordered inſtantly to Kew, where he 
acquainted his majeſty with the great 
event in form. The king having 
firſt heard it on the road, as he was 
riding out, by a meſſenger who had 
been diſpatched by one of the pages 
of the preſence, had turned back, 
and at Kew he received a letter 
from the Princeſs Amelia, a little 
before Mr. Pitt's arrival. 
Upon this, his "majeſty repaired 
immediately to meet the privy coun- 
cil, that, upon the king's demiſe, had 
got together av faſt as poſſible. 
His Tate majeſty was 'born in 
16853, and hen in his r5th year 


was Jena by his grandfather, 
the Prince” of Zell; to King Wil- 
liam, who received him with the 
fondneſs of a parent. On the 4th 
of April 1706, he was elected 
knight companion of the moſt 
noble order of the garter; on the 
zd of June following was inveſted 
with the noble habit and enſigns of 
the order; und, on the 22d of 
Dec. 1710, was inſtalled at Wind- 
ſor, with the Dukes of Devonſhire 
and Argyle, Lord Halifax being his 
proxy. In Nov. 1706, he was 
created duke, marquis, earl, and 
viſcount, by the titles of Duke and 
Marquis of Cambridge, Earl of 
Mildford-haven, viſcoant Northal- 
lerton; and'Baron of ger ont ge 
It was obſerved by ſome friends of 
his ' hiphneſs; at that time, that it 
was adefeQto give him the peerage 
of England; not the precedency 
of all other peers. 

Ih 1708, he went a volunteer to 
make à Tampaign in the Nether- 
lands, under john, Duke of Marl- 
borough;' On the 22d of june he 
arrived at the camp, and on the 
o 

par 
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nard was fought, igiwbich his elec- v 
toral highneſs putting bim If at the 
head ot; ſquadron, of 17 1 8 


dragoons, commanded by Liente- 


nant-general Bulow, , charged the 


enemy ſword in hand, with the 


reateſt intrepidity. His borſe was 
be” under him, and Colonel 
Luſechky, who commanded the 
ſquadron, was ſlain, bravely ſight 
ing by his ſide. On the gcceſſion of 
George J. to the throne in 1714, 
orders were brought from. Hanover 
to the. regency to 
for creating the Electoral Prince, 
George Auguſtus, Prince of Wales. 
George f dying at Oſnaburg, 
June 11, 7, on the 14th the me- 
choly — arrived in England, 
whereupon the Lords of the privy- 
council, aſſembling at Leiceſter- 
houſe, gave orders for proclaiming 
his ſon George, Prince of Wales, 
King of England, whi ich was done 
about ten. clock in the morning of 
the next day. On Wedneſday, the 
11th, of Oäober 1727 (0. 8.) bis 
majeſty was crow ned in Weſtminſter 
abbey, with his royal conſoxt the 
Prince(s, Caroline Wilhelmios Do- 
rothea, daughter of, ohn Frederic, 
Margrave of Br bourg An- 
ſpach, to hom he was married on 
the 229 day of June WQgeqo, ac) 
It was his his carne with that he 
might lire to fee, a happy termina- 
tion of the jarring, troubles and 
wide-ſpread carnage of. az. far the 
monarch that could weep; at the 
ſingle fall of a Wolfe, in the exul- 
tation of ſucceſs, could not, but pro- 
portionably feel affliction for its 
more complicated miſeries pore 
home, in which ſuch numbers were 
involved; but unerring Providence o 
judged proper to give his majeſty 
another kind of peace and . repoſe, 
for which it was his conſtant endea- 


repare a patent. 
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juſtice,,,an evotion. 


See dur hiſtory, of the; war for 
Ws radia of his 4 155 the 


"Wray little factory at 89 mbrac 
in the gulph, of Perſia, ona, 
to the fag liſh, but which has lately 
been of very little conſequence or 
profit to the company, has been. de- 
ſtroyed by the Conde, à French 
ſhip of 50 guns, and a frigate. The 
count 5 aing, whilſt com mand- 
ing on this little enterpriſe, Was a 
* on his parole. 
Lin of our formidable. naval force 
| in the Eaſt-Indies. PRA 
Ships. Guns. Commanders. 


Lenox — 74 N. AdeCorniſh 


Capt. Jocelyn. 
Norfolk - 74 Hyde Parker. 


Im dates 
Grafton 65 Capt. Kemp- 


Weymouth 64 Somerſet. 
Sunderland 6p Colville. 
Alen 60 Bahar , % | 
„ger — 60 Brereton,, 
Bale 60 . 
America 60 Hane. 
Med way Tinker. 
fe 84 e an 
almouth 50 ent. 8 


Newgate 50 Collins. 
Chas . 8 50 Six! . 
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ir TA about noon, "His 
26th. Majeſiy King Geor ge IIT. 
was ela firſt Fee Saville 
houſe, where the officers" of ſtate, 
nobility, and 
were preſent, with the officers / of 
arms, all being on foot: then the 
officers of arms, being mounted on 
horſeback, the like was done a 
Charing-croſs; within Temple- bar; | 
at the end of Wood: ftreer, in Cheap- 
fide; and, laſtly, At the Royal Ex- 


change, with che uſgal ſolemnities. 


The Archbiſhop of Canterbury the 
Duke of Leeds, and Lord Falmouth j 
attended the proceſſion Intö the 


1301 a! 
city. E. 3 | 
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The form of the proclamation is as 
ts _foll ws: 


Whereas 11 la pleaſed Almighty 
God, to call to his mercy our late 
Sovereign Lord King George the 
Second, of bleſſed memory, by whoſe 
deceaſe the imperial crowns of Great 
Britain, France, and Ifeland, are 
_—_ 18 = 
high and mighty Prince Doe! 
— of Wi * We therefore the 
Lords ſpirituat and temporal of this 
realm, being here afhſted with thoſe 
of his late majeſty's privy council, 
with numbers of 6ther principal 
gentlemen of quality, with the! 
mayor, aldermen, -and citizens © 
London, de now hereby, 'with one 
voice and tonſent of ton ue and 


heart, pubſiſn and oo * 
the his bin — 22 
Prince f Wa by the 


death of our late — of 
happy memory, become our only 

lawful” and” ri htful -/ Zeige Lord 
Geot e the 1 by the B of 
Gbd Nin ng of Great Britain, France, 
and ini defender of the faith, 

and ſo forth: To whom we do ac- 
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rivy counſellors, | 


and "rightfully come to the 


[x41 


knowledge all faith and conſtant 


obedience, with all hearty und hum- 
ble affeckton, beſeechiug God, by 
whom kings and queen do reigu, 
to bleſs che royal Prince George 


the Third with long and happy 


years to'teipn over u!!! 


Given at the court of atCarleton- 
"houſe; this 25th day of October, 
ene iu is iD av 

i God mbe the King . 
The following is the ome of 
wha  appelired to the ſurgeens upon 
. K ec of his late we. 


iel 1413 gane 
"Renkin ton palace, O8 26; 2560. 
In ͤobedience to the order tranſ- 


mitted to us, by the Right Hon. 
Mr. Vice. Chamberlain; We, the 
underhgned, have this day opened 


and examined che body of his late 


Majeſty, in the preſence of Sir Ed- 
ward Wilmot, Bart. and Dr. Ni- 
cholls, two of his late Majeſty's phy- 
ficians; and firſt, on opening the 
belly, we found all the parts chere- 
in contained in a natural and heal- 
thy ſtate, except only that on the 
ſarface of the kidney there were 
ſome hydarids, or watery bladders, 
which, however, we determined 
could not have been at this pine of 
any material confequence. - 

On opening the breaſt, we ob- 
ſerved the dium, or bag, 
which contains the heart, extraor- 
dinarily diſtended, which' wus ow- 


in wk to a large effuſion of blood that 


been diſcharged therein; from 
a ruptutt in the ſubſtance of the 
Fechicle of- the heart.” The 
uan of the blood in the - 
——— Was at leaſt a e 
moſt partof which whe f firangely co- 
agulated. an 
Fhe rapid df. fie Wa ele and 
the conſequent effuſion oF blood in 
the pericardium, were certainly the 
1mme- 
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immediate cauſe of his late Ma- 

jeſty's ſudden death. 

Tue brain, lungs, and all the 

other parts, were in a perfect 

v ED | 
E. Wilmot, John Ranby, 
Fr. Nicholls, C. Hawkins. 


HFlis royal hi neſtkdward, 
27th. duke of York, was ſworn 


of his Majeſty's moſt honourable d 


privy council, and took his place at 
the board on his ' Majeſty's right 
hand. Alſo, 
was ſworn of his Majeſty's moſt 
honourable privy council, and 
took his place at the board accord- 
angly. 
is majeſty in council was this 
day pleaſed to order, that the par- 
lament ſhould be prorogued to 
Thurſday the 13th day of Novem- 
ber next. K 
His Majeſty, in council, has de- 
clared his Royal will, that in any of 
the prayers, litanies, or collects, re- 
lating to the King, Queen, or Royal 
progeny, where the words their 
Royal Highneſſes, George Prince of 
Wales, the Princeſs Dowager of 
Wales, the Duke, the Princeſſes, 
| and all the Royal 2 are uſed, 
inſtead thereof the following are 
to be inſerted; N . Royal High- 
neſs the Princeſs Doguager of Wales, 
and all the Royal Famuly], and that 
no future edition be printed with- 
out this alteration; and that all 
"thoſe editions of the Common- 
Prayer now printed be altered with 
a pen. y T7 
This month great preparations 
have been made to fit out a ſtrong 
fleet, and a great body of land- 
forces, for ſome ſecret and impor- 
tant expedition, A train of 100 
pieces of cannon, with all other 
neceſſary implements, have been 


ohn, Ear] of Bute, 


has a hog two years old, which 


circumference, and weighs near 


the protection he always affarded 


ſtation 
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embarked at Portſmouth or ſhut 
ſervice. The land- forces will con. 
fiſt of near a0, oo men. 
Robert Lingard, who 
ſwore falſely againſt Rich- 28th. 
ard Coleman (who was executed in 
April 1749, for the murder of one 
Sarah Green), and who was order- 
ed to be tranſported for ſeven-year; 
for wilful perjury in that affair, waz 


row ned in a canoe in Auguſt laſt, 
as he was getting on board a ſhip 
to embark for Englanc. 
A conger-eel was lately taken, in 
the river Medway, near Romney. 
Marſh, which meaſured in length 
ſeven feet ſix inches and an half, in 
circumference two feet nine inches 
three quarters, and its weight was 
56 pounds and an half. _ 
Mr. Collins, a butcher at Bath, 


meaſures, from his ſnout to his tail, 
nine feet and a half, is four feet and 
an inch high, ſix feet ten inches in 


nine hundred pounds. © 
The Britiſh factory at Liſbon, 
have preſented a piece of plate, un- 
lue 200 l. to Capt. Kennedy, of the 
Flamborough, 2 his bravery, and 


their trade, whilſt he Was upon that 


A howuſe' at Powner, near Ring- 
wood, Hants, was conſumed by 
lightning. 

Edinburgh, OR; 15, Laſt week 
was ſhot, at Dundee, John Maddox, 
a ſoldier belonging to the 3 iſt reg) 
ment, for repeated acts of, d 


tion. He lifted in the 17th year of 


his age, and; by his own confeſſion, 
deſerted 34 times from the army, 


and twice from the navy. He had 
inliſted in 25 different regiments, 
and on board two men of war. 
He acknowledged the juſtice 2 

1 en- 


ſentence, and ſubmitted to bis fate 
with ing reſig nation. 
This day about noon the firſt 
ziſt. tone of the intended ew 
bridge at Black- Friars was laid on 
the north abutment, by the right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor, (attended 
by ſeveral aldermen and commoners 
of the committee) by ſtriking the 
ſame with a mallet, the officers 
laying thereon, at the fame” time, 
the city ſword and the mace. Se- 
veral pieces of gold, filver, and cop- 
per- coins of his late majeſty, were 
placed under the ſtone, to 
with a ſilyer-medal given to” Mr. 
Mylae, the architect, by the Aca- 
demy of St. Luke, with à copper 
rim round it, having the follow- 
ing inſcriptions: On the one ſide, 


In architectura præſtantiæ præ- 


« mium (ipſa Roma Judice) Ro- 
„ berto'Mylne; Javeni Britannico, 
« datum 1758.“ And on the other 
ſide, “ Robertus Mylne, pontis 
hujus architectori animo 
„ poſuit;” with the following 
Latin iaſcription in large plates of 
pure ti % i © 45119157 een 
Ultimo die Oftoþ; anno ab Incarnatione 
Fan eee 
auſpicatiſſiins Principe & E ORG LO 
Tertio regnum jam invents; © 
Pontis hujus, in Reipublicz commodum 
urbiſque Majeſtatem, 
(Late tum flagranteibello) - - 
a, S. P. Q. L. ſuſcepti,. - 
Primum Lapidem poſuit, 
|, THOMAS CHITTY, Miles, _ 
N bh ant ghee 
RoBERTO MYYLNiE Architecto. 
Utque apud poſteros extet monumentum 
- voluntatis ſa erga virum, 
qui vigore ingenii, antmi conſtantia, 


Tontagione, 

- £3 .. . {favente Deo * 

ſauſtiſqu 

Im N Britannicum 
in Aha, Africa, et America, 
reſtituit, auxit, & ſtabilivit, 


7 
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hundred weight. 


CGEORGU decundi auſpiciis) | 
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Nec non patriæ antiquum honorem & 
auctoritatem | 
inter Europz gentes inſtauravit; 
- Pipes Londinenſes, uno concenſu, 
uic Ponti inicribi voluerunt nomen 
LIE LMI PITT. 
©, © TEngliſhed thus: | 
On the laſt of October, in the year 1760, 
and in the beginning of the molt autpi- 
'6ious Reign of GRORGE the Third, 


Sir THoOMAs CIT T, Kt. Ld. Mayor, 


laid che fir tone of this Bridge, 
Undertaken by the Commun Council 
of London 


mes the rage of an extenſiye war) 


or the public Accommodation 
And Ornament of the City, 


 RonekT MYLNE beiog Architect. 


And that there might remain to Poſte. 
rity a Monument of this City's Aﬀec. 
— * non to the Man, 
who, by the Strength of his Genius, 
the Steadineſs of his Mind, 
and a certain kind of happy Contagion 
of his Probity and Spirit, 
(under the Divine Favour 
and fortunate Auſpices of George II.) 
recovered, angmented, and ſecured, 
| the Britiſh Empire 
in Aſia, Aﬀrica, and America, 


And reſtored the ancient Reputation 
and Influence of his Cauntry 


amongſt the Nations of Europe ; 


N The Citizens of London have unani- 
moully voted this Bridge to be inſcribed 


with the name of 


- *©WILLIAM PITT. 


Died at Liverpool, Elizabeth 
Hilton, widow, aged 121. 


A letter from Galway in Ireland, 
of the 15th, ſays, that herrings were 


ſold there from 9 d. to 11 d. per 


: 


© The royal Society have appointed 


the Rev. Mr. Makkelyne, F. R. S. 


accompanied by Mr. Robert Wad- 


probitatis & virtutis ſuæ felici quadam - dington, to go to the iſſand of St. 


Helena, and Mr. Charles Maſon, 


| aſſiſtant obſervator at the royal ob- 
ſervatory at Greenwich, accompa- 


nied by Mr. Jeremiah Dixon, to go 


to Bencoolen in the iſland of Suma- 


tra in the Eaſt-Indies, in order to 


ob- 
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obſerve the tranſit of Venus over 
the ſun, which is to happen june 
6, 1761; his late Majeſty having 
been pleaſed to grant money for de- 
fraying the expences of the faid ex- 


peditions, and the ſea-horſe fri- 
gate, Capt. Smith, being appointed 


to carry the obſervers. Three aſtro- 
nomers have been alſo appointed 
for the ſame purpoſe, by the French 
King, to go to the iſland of Roderigo, 
in the Æthiopian ocean, the north 
of Siberia, and Pondicherry. | 
A proclamation was iſſued, re- 
quiring all perſons that were in of- 
ce of authority or 2 at 


the deceaſe of the late King, to pro- 


ceed in the execution of their re- 
ſpective offices, and to take the 
oaths to his preſent Majeſty as ſoon 
as convenient. 1 „ n . 

Sept. 3. The day fixed for the 
public audience, in which the prince 
of Lichtenſtein was to demand the 
princeſs Iſabella of Parma, for the 
Archduke Joſeph, that Ambaſſador 
went to the ducal palace, with a 
grand retinue, and was received at 
the foot of the ſtairs by the grand 
maſter of the ceremonies. When he 
came into the audience chamber, 
he made a formal demand of the 
Infanta, to which Don Philip gave 
a moſt gracious anſwer; after which 
the Infanta appeared, and received 
from the Prince a rich picture of 
the archduke, which ſhe fftened to 
her breaſt ; and at the ſame time a 
letter from her future ſpouſe. At 
night thewhole court went to the 
opera, where the feaſts of Hymen 
were repreſented. - After the play, 
the prince gave a 1 ball, 
which was opened by the Infant 
Duke, and the Infanta "Iſabella; 
The ducal palace, thePrince's hotel, 
thoſe of the Ambaſſadors of France 
and Spain, and ſeveral others, were 
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illuminated with wax lights; 
and beſides the illuminations in the 
town, two principal arches had 
been ercQed in the ſquare, termi. 
nated by ppramids, with tranſparent 
lights, repreſenting the houſe of 
Bourbon, and the rivers of Taro and 
Parma. On the 7th, the day fixed 
for the ceremony, the prince went 
to the cathedral in the aſternoon 
with all his retinue, and was receiy. 
ed by the provoſt and fix canons, 
The court having appeared a few 
minutes after, at the door of the 
church, the Prince went and receiv. 
ed the Infanta, Who gave him her 
left hand; Don Philip, her fatber, 
held her by the right. Conducded 
thus to the great altar, the Pope's 
diſpenſation was read, and the full 
wers of her future huſband. The 
iſnop then made the demand of the 
ritual of the Prince and the Infanta, 
who. both anſwered, Polo & ita pro- 
mitto; but the princeſs, before her 
anſwer, made a profound reverence 
to Don Philip; the biſhop then 
bleſſed the rings; the Prince then 
took one, and, putting it on a gold 
ſaucer, . it to the Infanta, 


who put it herſelf on her finger; that 


of the archduke remaĩned to be put 
on by the biſhop ; and after ſome 
prayers the notorial act of this auguſt 
ceremony was read; then they re- 
ceived the epiſcopal benediction, af. 
ter which they returned tothe church 
door in the ſame order they had en- 
tered it.- At night there was a ſump- 
tuous feaſt at court, illuminations, 
fireworks, and the whole concluded 
with a ball. On the 6th” inſtant, 
the archducheſs made her public 
entry into Vienna 

On the 27th ult. died at Madrid, 
her Catholie majeſty, conſort of the 
preſent King, daughter of his pre- 
ſent Majeſty the King of Poland, 
elector of Saxonx. N Q- 
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Hen ge ch, 
At à quarterly meeting of the 
vovernors-of the work-honſez held 
at the ſaid houſe the iᷣth of October. 
1760, the right hon. the carl of 
Laneſborough in the chait : reſolv- 
ed unanimouſly; That the thanks 
right hon. Lady. Arabella Denny, 


Henry Vitth's chapel; A of 
horſe, guards — 2 the 
foo wed by tlie lord chamberlain 
(bearing his ſtaff of offtce) and other 
noblemen in two-mourningebaches;. 
with three footmen behind each 
with flambeaux; then came à ſe- 
cond party of horſe- guards, follow - 
ed by another mourning coach and 
1x, upon the front ſeat of which 


were two noblemen, and on the 


{cr the continuance of her kind and back ſeat lay a box, rather long, 


molt uſfefal attention to the found- 
ing children, particularly for a 
clock lately put up in the nurſery, 
at her ladyſhip's expence, with the 
following inſeription, via. For 
the benefit of infants protected by 
« this hoſpital, Lady Arabella Den- 
ny preſents this clock, to mark, 
that as children reared by the 
ſpoon mult have but à ſmall quan- 
© tity of food at a time] it muſt be 
« offered frequentiy; for which 
purpoſe this elock ſtrikes every 
20 minutes, at which notice all 
the infants that are not aflee 
muſt be diſcreetly fed. 
On Saturday laſt a poor country- 
man ſold twenty- nine turkeys (his 
all) to a- poultryman in this city, 
who tendered him ſo many ſhillings 
in ſuch droſs of halfpence as are at 
preſent too current; this the coun- 
tryman refuſing to accept; had no 
remedy but applying to Sir Charles 
Burton, who having in vain ſum- 
moned the buyer; iſſued his warrant 
againſt him, but to little purpoſe, 
no canſtable : cariug to execute a 
proceſs againſt a' butcher ; but the 
ſaid magiſtrate, determined to pro- 
cure the injured man ſatisfaction, 
went into the market yeſterday 
(Tueſday) moruing, unattended, and 
in perſow arreſted the delinquent. 
ch This evening, about eight 
9 o'clock; his late majeſtyꝰs bow- 
els were privately interred in King 
Vol. III. 


covered with purple velvet and gold 
nails, to which were fxed- four 


golden handles. The noblemen 


who attended being alighted, eight 
yeomen of the guard (who waited 
at the abbey-· door to receive the 
bowels) put a napkin through each 
handle, which was ſupported. by 
two of them, and ſo carried the box 
into the chapel, preceded by the a- 
bove noblemen, througli the abbey, 
in which were poſted a party of the 
foot - guards, and depoſtted in the 


royal vault. The trumpets ſounded 


a dead march during the whole ee- 
remany:'” | 4 ann 

The royal corpſe was con- _ 
veyed from Kenſington pa- toth, 
lace to the Prince's chamber, near 
the houſe: of Lords; and interred the 
day following, according to the ce- 
remonial, of which we ſhall gire 
the particulars in a: ſeparate article 
after the Chronicle. „ n 
In a letter from Paris, we ate 
informed of a fingular diſco- 
very, {aid to have beed lately made 


there, by one father Ammerkn ; he 


pretends to have found out, that 
wood of every kind becomes highly 
electrical, when deprived of all its 
moiſture, and kept perfectly dry. 
His method of making the experi- 


ment is, to put a piece of wood in a 
warm oven, or up a chimney, where 
a conſtant fire is kept, and to let 


it remain there till it is quite dry. 
1 After 


12th, 
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After which, in order to prevents its 
acquiring freſh moiſture, he boils it 
in wax, or ſome kind of drying oil, 
or otherwiſe coats it over carefully 
with a ſtrong coat of varniſh. 

A wooden cylinder thus prepar- 
ed and ſuffered to grow cold, it is 
ſaid, will yield, on being rubbed, 
a greater quantity of electrical fire 
than even an ordinary glaſs globe of 
the ſame diameter. 

It is to be obſerved, that what- 
ever kind of ſtuff is made uſe of to 
rub the cylinder with, it thould be 
rolled five or. {ix times round the 
hand that preſſes againſt it. 

1b Died Elizabeth Hodgſon, 
"3" of Scampſton, near York, 
aged 1106. 4 

h. At a proof at Woolwich 
1 warren, a ſmoke- ball burſt in 
General Deſagulier's hand, and 
ſhattered his arm ſo terribly that it 
was obliged to be cut off. Sir Geo. 
Saville loſt the calf of his leg; 
Lord Howe had molt of his cloaths 
torn off; Sir Robert Boothby loſt 
his thumb; and Lord Eglinton had 
his ſword broke by his fide. His 
Royal Highneſs the duke of York, 
who ſtood cloſe by the general, 
providentially received no hurt. 

Great numbers of Portugueſe fa- 
milies are gone from the ecclefiaſti- 
cal ſtate, to reſide in the kingdom 
of Naples, till affairs are compro- 
miſed between the courts of Liſbon 
and Rome. | 
They write from Liſbon, that 
Meſſ. Purry and Co. who had con- 
tracted with the king of Portugal 
for all the diamonds that came into 
that kingdom from the new world, 
had repreſented to his Faithful Ma- 
jeſty, that in the preſent ſituation of 
Europe, when almoſt every power 
is engaged in war, there were no 
purchaſers for theſe kind of com- 

modities, on which account they 
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were unable to fulfil their engage. 
ments; and therefore hoped 4 
on retùrning the diamonds, the king 
would releaſe them: which requeſ 
he has been moſt gracioully pleaſed 
to comply with. 

It is faid, the coſt of the wax 
lights, lamps, and torches, uſed in 
Weſtminſter hall, the abbey, and the 
ſcaffolding. without, amounted a 
his late majeſty's funeral to a thoy. 
ſand pounds; and that the whole 
expence thereof will amount to fif. 
ty thouſand pounds. There were 
upwards of two hundred performer, 
vocal and inſtrumental, ._.. 

A few evenings ago as ſome: gen- 
tlemen were drinking at a tavern in 
Clerkenwell, one of them ſwore ſo 
terribly, that a perſon in company 
at laſt took cognizance of them, 
and tore a piece from an,old news- 
mou every time he ſwore, which 
put in his pocket, to the amount 
of exactly 100: the next day he was 
carried before a magiſtrate, who 
juſtly thinking . he - had degraded 
himſelf to the loweſt dregs of the 
human race, fined-him no more than 
one ſhilling each oath, and he paid 
the five pounds accordingly. ': - 
On Saturday laſt was determined 
finally, the long depending cauſe 
between the executors of the late 

Sir John Bland, and a French gen- 

tleman. The caſe was nearly. thus: 
Sir John Bland had loſt at play 
about 350 l. and ; borrowed. 3-01. 

more for the ſame purpoſe of gam- 

ing; afterwards, for the hole ſum. 
he drew a bill of exchange 1 

himſelf, payable in London, and in 

the interim died. According to the 

laws of England, the ſecurity for 
the whole became void: but the 
laws of France make a diſtinction 

between a debt incurred at play, 

and money lent for the purpoſe of 
gaming; the latter being 1 
„9, 
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able, as if lent for any other pur- 
poſe. Hence the cauſe became nice, 
and gave occaſion to very ingeni- 
ous arguments that did great ho- 
nour to the learned gentlemen re- 
tained on each fide; It ſeemed 
reaſonable on one hand to pay a re- 

ard to the la of France, in a mat- 
ter tranſacted at Paris; it might be 
urged on the other, that the lender 
of the money accepted the payment 
in London; and therefore became 
ſubject to the law of England. It 
was, at length, however, very judi- 
ciouſly determined to ſet aſide the 
auhole ſecurity, but at the ſame time 
to eſtabliſh the contract for the 300l: 
as valid. | 


My His Majeſty went to the 
, houſe of Peers, attended in 
the ſtate · coach by the Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, maſtet of the horſe, and 
the Earl of Bute; groom of the ſtole, 
and opened the ſeſſions of parlia- 
ment with 4 moſt gracious ſpeech 
from the throne: 

It was remarked by many. old 
people, that there never was ſo great 
a crowd of people, of almoſt all 
ranks, both in the park and in the 
houſes, to ſee the King o to the 
houſe on any fimilar occaſion. Nor 
ever did people appear ſo unani- 
mous in teſtifying their applauſe. 
His majeſty was pleaſed to expreſs 
his ſatisfaction both in his counte- 
nance and behaviour, bowing from 
each window ſeveral times as he 
paſſed along. Her royal highneſs 
the mus of Wales, with great 
part of the Royal family, were in the 
octagon room at Carlton houſe, 
which looks into the park, to ſee 
his majeſty. The equnte of Har- 
1 favourite room, in the 
par 
all the garden-walls lined with the 
genteeleſt company, as well as all 


the roof ; 
in his operation, and imme 
C 


„was alſo filled with ladies, and 
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the windows quite to the houſe of 
Peers. 

A girl of nine years of age in 
the bailiwick of Trachewald and 
canton of Berne, in Switzerland, 
was lately delivered of a dead child, 
buy perÞ'y and well formed. 

_ His Majeſty and the Royal a 

family were at Drury-lane the- **- 
atre to ſee the tragedy of Richard 
the third. Never was ſeen ſuch a 
crowded houſe, which was filled be- 
fore three o'clock, and prodigious 
numbers were diſappointed that 
came at the uſual hour. Acting at 
the theatres was ſuſpended from his 
late Majeſty's death till after his in- 


terment. 


The parliament of Ireland th 
was Giſplred by proclapericy. -> ; 
Monday morning a on 
who called himſelf * 27th, 
Doughton was ſecured for the fol- 
lowing robbery—He flept the 
night before at the Oxford arms in 
Warwick lane; but when he aroſe 
in the morning he wrapped the ſheets 
round his body in ſo artful a man- 
ner, as not to be diſcoverable ; and 
on leaving the inn, went up War- 
wick-lane, and into Warwick-court, 
which being no thoroughfare, his 
paſſage was ſtopped : in the mean 
time the ſheets were miſſed, and he 
was purſued and taken. The land- 
lord offered it to his choice, whe- 
ther 'to go for a ſoldier, or go be- 
fore a magiſtrate ; but on his re- 
fuſing the former, a conſtable was 
ſent for, and he was locked up in 
the ſtable; but no ſooner were the 


perſons gone than he attempted his 


eſcape, by pulling off the tiles near 
bat he was interrupy 


cloſely ſecured with a 


aig, and 


even from. this he got loole, and 
wrapped the 8 round his = 


out of ſight, and got out of the ſta- 
I 2 blez 
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ble; but ſome women giving no- 
tice of his eſcape, he was again ſe- 
cured, at which time the conſtable 
coming, he was carried away and 


properly ſecured. 


The troops for the intended ex- 
pedition embarked. Gen. Kingſley 
and Commodore Keppel are on 
board, and the whole 1quadron of 
men of war and tranſports are ready 


for the ſea, and wait for a fair wind. 


There have been ſome mutinous 
diſturbances at Gibraltar, for which 
(we are told) a private centinel has 


been ſhor. 


'The Conqueror man of war, a 
new ſhip of 74 guns, coming round 
from Plymouth, was loſt on the 
iſland of St. Nicholas; the crew and 
guns were ſaved, The maſter and 
pilot were tried at a court- martial, 
and the former acquitted, but the 
latter ſentenced to be impriſoned 


for 18 months. 


Laſt year 4355 perſons died in 
Copenhagen, the capital of Pen- 
mark, of whom 1079 by the ſmall- 
pox, which are an hundredth part 


of all the inhabitants of that city. 


=7J 


Extract of a letter from the preſi- 
be dent of the college of Newhaven, 


There has been lately a new na- 
tion diſcovered in Italy, which has 
ſubſiſted there for many hundred 
years, without any notice being 
taken of them. 'Thefe people hve 
in ſeveral villages in the mountains 
lying north to the cities of Ve- 
rona and Vicenza, and ſpeak a lan- 
guage of their own, which hitherto 
was thought a corrupt German, 
but upon a clofer enquiry 1s 
found to be very pure Daniſh. Sig- 
nior Marco Pezzo has written a 
very learned diſſertation, to prove 
that theſe people are a remnant of 
the Cimbrians, defeated by Caius 


Marius. 


in Connecticut. 


country- people. 


Al giers. 
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Newhaven, Aupuſt 16. 
« A few days ago, a child be. 
longing to Mr. Moſes Beecher of 
this town, had a cutaneous eruption, 
conſtderably reſembling thechicken. 
pox; the puſtules became verypro. 
tuberant, near as big as duck ſhot, 
the heads being dark coloured, and 
the reſt yellowiſh. Upon opening 
ſome of the puſtules, there appeared 
to be a great number of animals in 
them, which were ſcarce diſcernible 
by the naked eye, but ſeen to be 
animals by their ſwift motion in 
crawling. One of them was brou 
to the college, and being viewed in 
the microſcope, it appeared to be a 
perfect tortoiſe, or turtle, with up 
and lower ſhells, each divided into 
about ten partitions, which were 
beautifully coloured, red, yellow, 
and white. The head, tail, and 
legs appeared very diſtinct; but the 
eyes did not grow in the head, but 
as it were out of the ſhoulders, and 
Rood upon' two pillars, very much 
reſembling thoſe of a lobſter. The 
eyes appeared like little globes of 
glaſs, were immoveable, and had 
no eye-lids: I judge that it was 
about a thouſandth part as big as a 
louſe. Thoſe” tortoiſes that cauſe 
the common itch are conſiderably 
different in their ſnap e..“ 
THOMAS - CLAP. 
Sunday, September 28. Am Alge- 
rine xebeque of 20 guns, and full of 
men, were driven on ſhore near 
Penzance, in Cornwall, and en- 
tirely loſt; 150 of the crew got on 
ſhore, which greatly alarmed the 
It 1s twenty-five 
years ſince an Algerine cruizer was 
in any of our ports in England. 
They had been forty-four days from 
In the ſame ſtorm his 
majeſty's ſhip the Warſpite, Sir 
Joha 


John Bentley, was obliged to cut 
away her main and mizzen maſts, 


to prevent her driving. on ſhore, 


and is put-into Plymouth. And'the 
Maria, Scot, bound for Quebec, 
with cannon, ball, &c. was driven 
on ſhore, and loſt under the Weſt 


Hoe. FIC * | oO aHhoewn. ef 

A. ſmall. ſhock of an earthquake 
was felt at. Boſton in New England 
about the beginning of this month, 
and other towns thereabouts. 

From Portugal we hear that the 
Infants Don Joſeph, Don Antonio, 
and Don Gaſpar, the king's three 
natural brothers, have been ſeized 
and conducted to priſon, for having 
been concerned in the late conſpi- 
racy; by which, it is ſaid, the 
whole royal family were to have 
been cut off. HA 

Died lately. George Talbot, Eſq. 
of Stoughton, , in New England, 
who left 70 grandchildren. behind 


him. e | 
Mrs. Stillian, of Batterſea, aged 
o.. „ob 36 Natz 
Mrs. Schryver, of Qudewater, in 
Holland, aged 101... -. WR 
Sarah White, of  Breary, near 
Leeds, in Yorkſhire, aged 106. 
Laurence Eſmond, Eſq. in the 
county of Wexford, Ireland, 
90, who rode. out a, hunting a day 
or two before his death. | 
One ſingle grain of wheat at An 
jou, in France, produced, lately, 
1439 grains. rt 140 1977) 
From a/ifGagle. horſe-bean, in a 
garden at Exton, in Rutlandſhire, 
belonging to Daniel, Armſtrong, 
Eſq. caſually dropped in 1739, 
were produced with Common, Oe 
jag, 378 beans, and their produce, 
ia four years, Was 16 buſhels. 
At aſcourtrz martial on board the 
Garland,, to anquire into the laſs of 
vis: majeſty's ſhip the Lyme, the 
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captain, pilot, and reſt of the officers 
were acquitted, 

At a meeting of the royal ſociety, 
the annual prize-medal of gold was 
adjudged to Mr. Benjamin Wilſon, 
for his curious experiments in elec- 
tricity. | 
_. Arrived Baron Coceij, aid-de- 
camp to the king of Pruſſia, by 
whom he was ſent with the con- 
firmation and account of the late 
ſignal victory obtained by his Pruſ- 
ſian majeſty, near Torgau in Sax- 
ony, over the Auſtrian army, com- 
manded by Daun, and was the next 
day preſented to his majeſty at 
St. James's, by whom he was re- 
ceived in a moſt gracious man- 
ner. 


DECEMBER. 


New York, Sept. 25. 

On Saturday morning about Fl 
nine o'clock arrived here ma- 
jor M'Lean from general Amherſt 
at Montreal, which he left the Sa- 
turday before, with expreſſes, con- 
taining a full confirmation and ac- 
count of the ſurrender of the French 
army, the town of Montreal, and all 


Canada. 


Sept. the 8th. At break of day 
the capitulation was figned. The 
r and light infantry then 
marched into the town, com mand- 
ed by Colonel Haldiman, in the fol- 
lowing order of proceſſion, viz. 

I. A twelve pounder with a flag; 
—and a detachment of royal artil- 


Wr 5 
II. The grenadiers of the line, 


commanded by Colonel Maſſey. 
III. The light infantry of the 
line, commanded by Colonel Am- 
herſt; each with a band of muſic 
before them — and the eldeſt en- 
ſign ia General Amherſt's army to 
13 take 
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150] 
take poſſeſſion of the colours of the 
eight French regiments, _ 
Sept. the gth. The colours of 
Shirley's and-Pepperell's regiment, 
loſt at Oſwego in 1756, were march- 
ed out of Montreal by a detachment 
of prenadiers and a band of muſic, 
and carried down 'the right of our 
line to the head quarters, where 
they were lodged. | 
General orders. Camp before 
Montreal, Sept. 9. 1760. 
Parole, King GEORGE, —and 
Canada. YL 
„The general ſees, with infinite 
pleaſure, the ſucceſs that has crown- 
ed the indefatigable efforts of his 
majeſty's troops, and faithful ſub- 
jets in America, The marquis 
de Vaudreuil has capitulated ; the 
troops of France in Canada have 
laid down their arms, and are not to 
ſerve during the war; the whole 
country ſubmits to the dominion of 
Great Britain ; the three armies are 
entitled to the general's thanks on 
this occaſion ; and he aſſures them, 
that he will take the opportunity 
of acquainting his majeſty with the 
zeal and bravery, which has always 
been exerted by the officers and ſol- 
diers of the regulars, and provincial 
troops, and 4100 by his faithful In- 
dian allies. eee eee 
The general is confident, when 
the troops are informed that this 
country is the king's, they will not 
diſgrace themſelves by the leaſt ap- 
pearance of inhumanity, or by un- 
ſoldier-like behaviour, in taking any 
plunder, more eſpecially as the Ca- 
nadians become now good ſubjects, 
and will feel the effect of his 
majeſty's protection.“““ 
The Indians, who had been in 
pe French intereſt, hoiſted a union 
ag in the fight of Montreal, ſome 
fime before general Amherſt ar- 
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rived there; and ſhewed the utmoſ 
complaiſance to our army, ſaying 
that, now. they foand we wer. 
men, they would be good friends t 
us. | 
| . Croifie, Noy. 22. 
The cowardly commandant gf 
the iſland of Dumet has been con. 
demned by a court-martial to be 
degraded from his arms and nobi. 
lity, and afterwards to have his 
head cut off; but the latter part of 
the ſentence has been only execu- 
ted upon his effigy. It was proved 
this baſe officer went alone on board 
the Englith, and ſigned a ſhameful 
capitulation, which he was under 
no neceſſity of doing, 
Our advices from Louiſbourg 
mention, that, by various mines of 
different conſtruction, all the forti- 
fications were laid in a heap, eve 
14 levelled, and the ditches fil- 
ed. The citadel, weſt gate, and 
curtain, were the laſt deſtroyed. 
All the guns, mortars, ſhot, and 
other implements of war, toge.- 
ther with the picquets, Portland 
ſtone, &c. were carried to Halifax. 
Part of the barracks that were burſt 
are repaired, to accommodate, on 
occaſion, zoo men, and the hoſpi- 
tal and private buildings ſtand. 
As his majeſty was mount- 20 
ing his horſe in Hyde Park, he 
ſuddenly reared up, but his majeſty 
throwing himſelf upon him, happily 
received no hurt. He was blood- 
ed however by way of prevention, 
but, in the evening, was at Covent 
Garden threatre to ſee Henry V. 
© Letters by the Liſbon mail bring 
the following account, which does 
honour to the commander of our 
ſquadron in the Mediterranean: 
When the ſubjects of the crown 


of Portugal were ordered to leave 


the pope s dominions, Adm. Saun- 
e n , $* 083.7 ders, 
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ders, judging that ſuch Portugueſe 

of diſtinction as might be in haſte 

to return home, would repair to 

Leghorn for a paſſage, immediately 

ſent an expreſs to Civita Vecchia, 

to acquaint them, that a man of 
war of 60 guns ſhould be ready at 

Leghorn to carry them to Liſbon ; 

accordingly theyembarked on board 

the Jerſey man of war, and have 
been landed at Liſbon. Amongft 
the paſſengers was the ſon of Don 

Cavalho, the Portugueſe prime mi- 

niſter, who took 10 kindly this in- 

ſtance of the Engliſh admiral's at- 
tention to ſerve his countrymen, 
eſpecially as ſo near a relation of 
his had the benefit of it, that he 1s 
ſince become more friendly to the 

Britiſh nation. 

Extra of a letter from Barnſtaple, 
in Devonſhire, dated Nov. 23. 
1760. | | 
«A melancholy proceeding of 

Mr. Norway, the tanner, and his 

wife, on Wedneſday laſt, has en- 

gaged the talk of the town ever 
ſince. They were married in the 
ſummer ; he a man, according to 
all appearance, in good bunneſs and 
circumſtanees ;- ſhe a 'fine comely 
widow, quite genteel and well bred, 
with only one child, a girl about 
twelve years of age; and ſuppoſed, 
when ſhe married Mr. Norway, to 
be worth money ; but they deceived 
each other, and were both in bad 
circumſtances when they came to- 

ther, which, it is apprehended, 

rove them to a reſolution to make 
away with themſelves, About one 
o'clock in the morning they got up, 
and went out together, and at ſeven 
ſhe was found dead at Sir Bouchier 

Wray's bank, near the bridge; 

whereupon it was immediately con- 

cluded that they had both drown- 
ed themſelves, and the waters have 


[158 
been dragged: but this morning 
an account 1s come, that as ſoon 
as his wife was dead, he went for 
Coombe, and gave a guinea to a 


fiſherman to carry him to Briftol, 


telling him to put off immediately, 
for the bailiffs were after him; 
that he was dreſſed in only an old 
frock and night-cap, which ſeems 
probable, as his hats, wigs, and 
cloaths, are all at home. By her 
cloaths not being ſo much wet, it 
is conjectured ſhe was not drowned, 
but rather to have been thrown 
on her face, and ſmothered in the 
ſand, which was deep, and her head 
thruſt init. - No marks of violence 
appearing about her, the coroner's 
inqueſt brought her in lunatic. 
Twenty Engliſh priſoners made 


their * rom the arſenal at 
Toulon, overpowering their 
keeper, and having found a boat 


in the harbour, put off in her, and 
made an attempt to board a tartan 
lying in the road; but their boat 
overſetting, twelve of them were 
drowned, and the other eight ſwam 
to ſhore, and were re-conducted to 
their former ſituation, but treated 
very inhumanly. 

At the latter end of the laſt 
month, the Speedwell yacht tried 
the experiment of the poſſibility, 
not only of a veſſel's being made 
to move with velocity in a ſtark 
calm at ſea, but alſo againſt a mo- 
derate wind, by ſetting out from 
the Red-houſe at Chelſea- reach to 
Putney bridge with the tide, but 
againſt the wind, and returned back 
with the wind, but a great part of 
the way againſt the ride; which 
was performed to the full ſatisfac- 
tion of every perſon preſent, at the 
rate of four miles per hour, which, 
in caſe of a calm at ſea, is equal 
to a thouſand miles in eleven days, 

14 aud 
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and the ſame againſt a moderate 
wind, favoured: with the tide: from 
whence the public may judge, of 
the great utility of this invention 
to a commercial people; eſpecially 
when it is told, that this veſſel, 
though of only fifty tons burthen, 
draws in depth of water, and ex- 
tends in height of upper works, 
equal to many of two and three 
hundred tuns burthen, being 3 
double- decker, having five diſ- 
tinct and commodious rooms, with 
fourteen ſaſh- windows, and capa- 
ble of ſeating a vaſt number of 
paſſengers. 
Boſton, OR. 26. 

Mr. Delancey, lieutenant. go- 
vernor of New-York, has iſſued a 
proclamation, recommending it to 
the inhabitants along Hudſon's ri- 
ver, to return to their ſettlements, 
where they may now abide. with 
ſafety, effectually covered and ſe- 
cured from the ravages of the 
enemy. | 1 1 
th We are informed from Tu- 
4 rin, that the philoſophical ſo- 
ciety, lately inſtituted there for the 
promotion of phyfico-mathematical 
ſtudies, hath publiſhed the firſt vo- 
lume of its tranſactions; in which, 
among many other ingenious and 
elaborate inquiries, we have an ac- 
count of the following curious ex- 
periment, made by Mr. Cigna, and 
others, on the barometer 

It has been frequently remarked, 
that, in tubes of different ſizes, the 
mercury dees not fland always af 
theſame height ; but thatit is lowe 
in the ſmalleſt, and higheſt in thoſe 
of the largeſt bore. With a view 
to confirm this fact, and diſcover 
the phy ſical cauſe of it, the mem- 
bers of this ſociety took two tubes, 
the diameter of whoſe bores were 


83 one to four. They had theſe 
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made almoſt twice the uſual length 
of. upright barometer tubes; and 
inſtead of plunging their lower ex. 
tremities into a ciſtern, or bending 
them up a little way, as is uſual, 
they turned them up a conſiderable 
* ſo that by pouring in 2 
ſuffcient quantity of mercury, they 
could force the column in the cloſed 
tube quite up to the top. This 


they did in order to make the va. 


cuum little or great at pleaſure; 
obſerving chat the inequality in the 
heights of the mercury, was al- 
ways greater in proportion as the 
void was diminiſhed. - Then 
they joined two tubes of different 
bores together, bending them in 
the joint, ſo that they became pa- 
rallel to each other; after which 
they filled them, and plunged their 
extremities into one ciſlern. On 
which they obſerved there was no 
inequality, or at moſt a very ſmall 
one, between the height of the 
mercury in the one tube and the 
other, From theſe circumſtances, 
therefore, they concluded that the 
inequality in the height of the mer- 
cury in barometers of different bores, 
mult be owing to ſome remains of 
air, which eſcapes out of the mer- 
cury into the upper part of the tube, 
and whoſe elaſticity is greater in 
proportion as the ſpace 1t is con- 
fined in is leſs. 0 4 

The town of Malta was ſurpri- 
ſed the 6th ult. at the near ap- 
proach of a large ſhip of Turkiſh 
conſtruction; baving a White flag 
with a crucifix at her mizzen top, 
and a Turkiſh pendant embroidered 
with gold, that reached to the very 
ſea. = were immediately ſent 


off, who were informed, that it was 
a ſhip of the grand fignior's, com- 
manded by his admiral, and called 
the Ottoman Crown ; that ſhe ny 


the ſecond of laſt June, with two 
frigates, five galleys, and other 
(mall veſſels from the Dardanelles ; 
that the above-mentioned "admiral 
had been with this ſhip only to 
Smyrna, Scio, and Trio, and at 
length anchored in the channel of 
Strangie, when he and his retinue, 
to the number of 309 perſons went 
on ſhore. The whole ſhip's com- 
plement was 700 men, but 400 
being on ſhore the 19th of Sept. 
the remaining zoo were attacked 
and overpowered by 70 chriſtian 
{laves, armed only with a knife 
each; part being killed, part obliged 
to jump overboard, and the reit to 
ſue for mercy, Theſe heroes, now 
no longer ſlaves, bore away im- 
mediately for Malta; but were ſoon 
purſued by the two frigates and a 
Raguſian ſhip, whom, by crowdin 
ſail, they eſcaped ; and the 8th, this 
ſuip, mounting 68 fine braſs guns, 
but bored for 74, was brought ſafe 
into the harbour of Valatte, amidſt 
the acclamations of the people. 

The order of Malta, as an en- 
couragement to ſuch brave fellows, 
has made them the ſole proprietors 
of the ſhip and ſlaves, as well as 
of all the contribution money, 
which latter is ſajzd to amount to a 
million and a half of florins, and 
other effects on board. Deeds equal 
to this in heroiſm, though not in 
value, have been atchieved by our 
own countrymen, ſeveral times dur- 
ing the courſe of this war; which 
at once proves what preſence of 
mind and reſolution may ſurmount, 
and what an almoſt incredible effect 
it has where it is not expected. 

The grand fignior was, on this 
pccation, ſo highly offended with 


the conduct of his admiral, that he 


diſmiſſed 


him from the command of 
the ſhip. ; 
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damaged, that there was no like- 


(153 
i. Paris, Nov. 21. 
We have advice from India, of 
a terrible hurricane at the iſle of 
France, on the 27th of January, 
which overthrew moſt of the houſes 
in the iſland, Two of the beſt ſhips 
of M. d'Ache's ſquadron were en- 
tirely loſt, and the reſt ſo much 


lihood of his going to the relief of 
Pondicherry. 

Died Mrs. Jane Gray, of 
Artrep-Ruden, in Eflex, aged 
109. 
They write from Parts, that Sth 
they are arrived at great per- | 
fection in making ſtockings and | 


7th. 


mittens of the hair of rabbits and | 
hares, ſpun with filk, to ſupply the | 
want of length. They exceed in 
ſtrength and warmth thoſe made of 
the beſt Spaniſh wool. 

His majeſty went to the t 
houſe of peers, and gave the 
royal aſſent to 41 

An act for the ſupport of his ma- {il 
jeſty's houſhold, and of the honour 11 
and dignity of the crown of Great 1 
Britain. 

An act for granting an aid to his 1 
majeſty, by a land- tax, to be raiſed 1 
in Great Britain, for the ſervice of | 
the year 1761. 

An act for continuing and grant- 
ing to his majeſty certaiu duties 
upon malt, mum, cyder, and perry, 0 
for the ſervice of the enſuing year. 11 

His majeſty's yeomen of the {| 
guards, foormen, &c. all appeared 
in new liveries on this occaſion, _ 

A gentleman at Montreal writes 
thus to his friend. This country 
is fertile, and beautiful beyond de- 
ſcription; abounds with a vaſt va- 
riety of lakes, rivers, mountains, 
villages, towns, Cities, churches, 
hoſpitals, hotels, convents, and other 
religious houſes, The inhabitants 

are 
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are an induſtrious, civil, frugal peo- 
=_ This city is moſt apreeably 

tuated on an eminence, under the 
large mount from whence it takes 
its name, fronting the grand river 
St. Laurence, is about two miles 
and a half in length. The ſtreets 
are too narrow ; houſes commo- 
dious, but very low, none exceed- 
ing two ſtories in height, and very 
populous; the religious houſes and 
churches are grand, awful, and 
neat. The gentlemen and ladies 
dreſs gay; but at preſent a gloom 
hangs on every face, owing to the 
loſs of their pager currency, which 
at preſent is uſeleſs to them; and 
in general, it was the only circu- 
lation among them, having very 
little coin of any ſort. Unleſs this 
evil is foon remedied, the poor pea- 
ſants will be ruined beyond con- 
ception, as they have but little 


credit. 3 
Was exported 2600 weight 
115. gum Senegal for Flanders. 
Before the conqueſt of Senegal we 
were obliged to purchaſe it of the 
Dutch at the exorbitant price of 
121. per hundred. | 
12th, The expedition from Portſ- 
"mouth being countermanded, 
orders were ſent this-morning from 
the war- office, for the troops to diſ- 
embark, and go into winter-quar- 
CEFS, 97905 1 ee 
A new treaty was ſigned at Lon- 
on — . king of Pruſſia, 5 
ich England engages to pay the 
king of Pruſſia et. ſterling, 
the fame ſum as laſt year. 
Hlis majeſty was at Drury-lane 
lay-houſe to ſee the Rhearſal and 
Polly Honeycombe. 
„ch., The directors of the Eaſt- 
17*"*India company gave an ele- 
— entertainment at the King's- 
head tavern, Cornhill, to Vice-adm. 


Pocock, and ſeveral other gentle. 
men lately arrived from the Eaſt. 
Indies. At a court of the ſaid com. 
pany held this day, it Was declared 
that ſome miſchief to their factoriez 
in Sumatra was apprehended from 
two French men of war, that had 
appeared there in February laſt; 
but the treaſure having been remo. 
ved and received at Batavia, the loſ; 
could not be conſiderable. The 
Dutch at that place gave out that 
the enemy had maſtered all the 
Engliſh poſſeſſions in Sumatra. 
The princeſs of Naſſau- 

Weilbourg was ſafely delivered Sth, 

of a ſon, to the great and univerſal 

ſatisfaction of the people of that 
country. ' 

The following remarkable caſe is 
communicated to the pablic, on 
the credit of ſeveral examinations 
taken by juſtices of the peace for 
the — rg Edinburgh, and 

may therefore be looked upon as 
authentic. 
On Sunday the 16th of Novem- 
ber, one Mr. Robertſon, clerk to a 
merchant at Edinburgh, rode out 
with a companion purely on account 
of health. In their excurſion they 
happened to come near the houle 
of Mr. Blackie, an apothecary in 


Borthwick; and as it was at that 


time near one in the afternoon, Mr. 
Robertſon, who had formerly been 
a patient to Blackie, þ 4 oe call- 
ing and taking a dinner, Mr. 
Blackie made them welcome, and in 
about half an hour they all ſat down 
to dinner, when Mr. Robertſon 
complained of a ſudden cold and 
chillineſs, which hindered him from 
eating with his uſual appetite; upon 
which the doctor propoſed a cor- 
dial, which would do them all good. 
Accordingly a bottle was taken 


off a ſhelf, from among others; 


and the doctor pouring out about the 
guantity of an ordinary dra, drank 
it off without heſitation. He then 
filled the like quantity to Mr. Ro- 
bertſon, who, after taking about a 
tea-ſpoonful, or a little more, & 
and ſaid, 7% dram, doctor, has the 
vileſt taſte I ever felt: however, 
he was again putting it to his head 
to take it off, when the doctor per- 
ceiving his miſtake, cried out with 
great vehemence, Stop, 2 1 have 
taken the wrong bottle. From the 
label on the bottle the contents ap- 
peared to be laudanum. The doctor 
oured back what remained in Mr. 
Robertſon's glaſs, and took down 
another bottle marked S. Lavender, 
of which each of the company took 
a little. Mr. Robertſon, however, 
appeared uneaſy at the former miſ- 
take, and begged the doctor to let 
him know if any bad effect might be 
apprehended, in which he was 
ſtrongly ſeconded by Blackie's wife 
and family, but the doctor told him 
there was no danger; that the 
quantity he (Mr. Robertſon) had 
taken, was ſo ſmall, it could not 
hurt a child; and that he was in 
no apprehenſion ſor himſelf, though 
he had taken ſix times the quanti- 
ty; an argument which entirely ſa- 
tisſied Mr. Robertſon, and 
paſſed an hour more with the doctor, 
as if nothing had happened. 
About three they mounted on 
their return to town. 9 
By the ways Mr. Robertſon com- 
lained of being giddy; and of a 
b which ſeemed to in- 
creaſe upon their arrival in town. 
Though at that time he appeared 
in no danger, his companion ad- 
viſed him to ſend for an apothecary, 
which was done immediately, and 


a voinir adminiſtered, but wien — Advioes from geen fr, that 
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neceſſary, and inſtantly 


[155 
effect. Further advice was thought 
got; but, 
notwithſtanding all that could be 
done, Mr. Robertſon died about 
eleven at night. E 

This is the genuine ſtory, as ap- 
pears from the precognition. The 
quantity of laudanum taken by Mr. 
Robertſon, being ſo very ſmall in 
com pariſon with the quantity taken 
by the doctor, makes it natural to 


inquire how the doctor was affect- 


ed. From the precognition it ap- 
pears, that he actually was affected, 
though 1a no great degree; and that 
— his ado left him, he 
went ſeveral times to the door, and 
vomited a little, but that this nd 
ways alarmed him, ſo that he ſtill 

erſiſted that neither Mr. Robert- 
ton nor he had occaſion to take any 
preventative. He acknowled 

owever, in his precognition, that 
he was in uſe to take laudanum for 
a cough, though never in ſo great 
a quantity; but adds at the ſame 
time, that, except thoſe few reach 
ings, he felt not the leaſt bad 
conſequence from what he had 
taken. | 

It may be proper to obſerve, that 
Mr. Robertſon was of a very weak- 
ly conſtitution; and though miſ- 


they takes of this kind ought not to be 


palliated, yet the unfortunate iſſue 
of this affair may be in ſome mea- 


fare attributed to this, as the quan- 


tity taken appears to have been 
ſo very ſmall, that it ſcarce could 


have hurt a fucking child. Hou 


far this may excuſe Dr. Blackie, 
wwe ſhall not ſay; as Mr. Robert- 
ſon's conſtitution ought to have 
been well known to the doctor, 
whoſe patient he had been for near 


ſeven years. 
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His Pruſſian majeſty made ſeveral at- 
tempts to come at Dreſden, before 
he reſolved to put his troops into 
winter- quarters, but found the en- 
terpriſe would be attended with 
much difficulty and danger. They 
Iikewiſe tell us, that he is now 
thinking ſeriouſly of methods to ne- 
gotiate a peace this winter, and a 
perſon. of note is to repair for this 
purpole to Verſailles, the king only 
waiting: for an anſwer from Lon- 
don, to ſound the diſpoſitions of 
France: | | 

At a council of war held by his 
Pruſſian majeſty on the eve of the 
battle of Torgau, he is ſaid to have 
ſpoken to his generals in the follow- 

ing manner: 

| Gentlemen, 

© I have called you together, not 
to aſk your advice, bur to tell you 
that to-morrow I ſhall attack M. 
Daun. I know he is in a good 
poſition ; but it is aifo ſuch, that a 
retreat is impracticable: if I beat 
him, moſt of his army muſt be taken 
or periſh in the Elbe; if we are beat, 
we muſt all die, and I the firſt. 1 
am weary of this war; and you 
ought to be ſo too; to-morrow will 
decide it.“ . ol 

The following paragraph, 
containing a freſh inſtance of 
the diſorders ſuffered in bagnios, 
appeared in the news- papers. 
<< Yeſterday morning, about two 
o' clock, two'offticers were carried in 
chairs to a noted houſe in Charles- 
ſtreet, Covent-garden; at which 
time they were much in liquor; and 
as ſuch fort of gueſts are the beſt 
cuſtomers to night-houſes, they were 
there ſuffered to drink negus and 
champaign till about five in the 
morning; at which time one of 
the e who was then totally 


19th, 


belpleſs and motionleſs, was car- 
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ried out by three waiters, and pu 
into a chair, and, as the chairmen 
ſay, to all appearance dead. How. 
ever, he was carried from thence to 
Long-acre bagnio, the keeper of 
which immediately ſent for a ſur. 
eon, though he appeared to be 
ead, and afterwards proved to be 
ſo, for the ſurgeon in vain attempt. 
ed to bleed him.” This produced 
the following account of this ſhock. 
ing affair, | 
«© Whereas it has been induſtri. 
ouſly reported that one of the three 
officers that was brought to m 
houſe on Thurſday laſt was killed 
there, I think it neceſſary, in ju. 
tice to myſelf and the public, to 
ſtate the fact as it really happened. 
Early on Thurſday morning three 
officers knocked at my door, and 
one of them making himſelf known 
to me, and deſiring I would open 
the door, they came in: Soon after 
one of them went out and returned 
no more, but the other two ſtayed 
about two or three hours; when 
Captain D=— ordered @ chair 
to be called for Captain MX, 
who appeated ſo much in liquor that 
my waiters aſſiſted Captain 
in helping him to the chair; which 
was ordered to go to Maloy's 
bagnio, Covent- garden. Captain 
Da—— choſe to walk on foot; 
but not meeting with beds there, 
they immediately proceeded to 
Long- acre bagnio; When they ar- 
rived at this place, Captain M 
was ſound unable to move, and a 
ſurgeon being ſent for, he opened 


a vein, but could not bleed him; 


and when examined by the toroner, 
declared he could not ſay with cer- 
tainty, Whether he was then dead or 
alive.” Phe Captain's corpſe was 
ſome time'after put into a ſhell, and 
then brought back to my houſe, into 

which 


r 
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which I refuſed it entrance; and 
from whence, after it had been ſuf- 
fered to be expoſed in the ſtreet be- 
fore my door for ſome hours, it was 
carried to Long-acre bagnio; where 


the coroner, to whom I had ſent, ſat 
the next day on the body, and 
found that the deceaſed died in his 
chair ſuffocated. | Yoady oor 
A circumſtance which ſeems to 
have contributed in ſome meaſure 
towards this gentleman's-death, is 
his ſtock having been buckled on 
very tight, for the buckle appeared 
trained from ſome particular poſi- 
tion or effort, which it is thought he 
might have made in the chair, and 
there was a large black circle on his 
neck. The coroner, I have been 
informed, When he found the 
corpſe had been ſent from Long- 
acre bagnio to my houſe, appeared 
ſurpriſed, and expreſſed his diſſatiſ- 
faction; it being, it ſeems, in the 
eye of the law, improper or unuſual 
to remove the body, till the coro- 
ner has made his inqueſt. This is 
the true ſtate of the caſe, as may 
appear, and be verified by the de- 
poſitions, and other proceedings in 
the courſe of this affair; and this is 
an accident, which though it could 
be no more foreſeen than it could be 
prevented, I cannot forbear expreſ- 
ſing the ſenſible concern I fee] upon 
the occaſion. Rob. Derry. 
Charles-ſtreet, Covent- 
garden, Dec. 23. 1760. 
Extract of a letter from Amfter- 

dam, Nov. 4. 

„The Indians of the even 
colonies, according to the re- 
pou of the Captain of the Aurora, 

ave again ſubmitted to the Spaniſh 
domination; and it is further ſaid, 
that they returned to their duty by 
the perſuaſions of the miſſionaries of 
the order of Jeſuits; on which oc- 
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caſion his majeſty has expreſſed his 


ſatis faction to the inſtitutors of thoſe 
miſſions. wWwho are actually at court. 
We are alſo told, that another na- 
tion of ſavage Indians have de- 
manded mĩſſionaries of the ſame or- 
der to inſtruct them in the Chriſtian 


religion.“ | 
- Hats Philadelphia, Sept. 4. 
On Wedneſday, Auguſt 27. Mr. 
Robert Scull of this place, with 
ſome company, was playing at bil- 
liards, when one Mr. Bruluman, 
lately an officer in the Royal Ame- 
rican regiment, was preſent; who, 
without the leaſt provocation, le- 
velled a loaded gun he had with 
him, and ſhot Mr. Scull through the 
body as he was going to ſtrike his 
ball, for which he was afterwards 
tried, and on the Sth of October 
executed. He was by trade a ſilver- 
ſmith; which buſineſs he left and 
went into the army, where he was 
an officer in the Royal American re- 
iment, but was diſcharged on be- 
ing detected in counterfeiting, or 
uttering counterfeit money: he 
then returned to Philadelphia, and 
growing inſupportable to himſelf, 
and yet being unwilling to put an 
end to his own life, he determined 
upon the commiſſion of ſome crime, 
for which he might get hanged by 
the law. Having formed oe de- 
fipn, he loaded his gun with a brace 
of balls, and aſked his landlord: to 
go a ſhooting, with bim, intending 
to murder him before his return; 
but his landlord not chuſing to go, 
eſcaped the danger. * then went 
out alone, and on the way met a 
man, whom he was about to kill, 
but recollecting that there was no 
witneſs to prove him guilty, he let 
the man paſs. He then went to a 
22 houſe, where he drank ſome 
iquor, and hearing people at play 
at 
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at billiards, in a room above ſtairs; 
he went and ſat down with them, 
and was talkative, facetious, and 
ſeemingly good humour'd ; after 
ſome time he called to the land- 
lord, and defired him to hang up 
the gun. Mr. Scull, Who was at 
lay, having ſtruck his antagoniſt's 
Pall into one of the pockets, Bru- 
laman ſaid to him, Sir, you are 
a good markſman, and now I'll ſhew 
ou a fine ſtroke,” He immediate- 
y levelled his piece, and took aim 
at Mr. Scull, (who imagined him 
in jeſt),. and ſhot the balls through 
his body. He then went up to Mr, 
Scull (who did not expire nor lo 
his ſenſes till a confiderable time 
after), and ſaid to him, Sir, I had 
no malice againit you, for I never 
ſaw you before, but 1 was deter- 
mined to kill ſomebody that I 
might be hanged, and you hap- 
pen to be the man, and as you are 
a very likely young man, Iam v 
ſorry for your misfortune.” Mr. 
Scull had time to ſend - for his 
friends, and to make his will, He 
forgave his murderer, and, if it 
— be done, deſired he might be 
ardoned. , . ” 
—— from on board his majeſty's 
Nov. 1111. _ 
You will ao doubt be as much 
pleaſed, when I acquaint you of 
the healthy ſtate. of our ſhip's com- 
pany chis cruize, as you was ſur- 
priſed and affected at the dreadful 
mortality in our laſt, Vou muſt 
know then, that our ſhip's com pa- 
ny is divided into four diviſions; 
each of theſe are allotted to the 
care of one lieutenant, a maſter's 
mate, and four midſhipmen, who 
have a regular liſt of the names of 
the men in their reſpective divi- 
ſions, whom they muſt muſter twice 


3 


a week, and public ſhame attend: 
him who either appears dirty, or 
bas made away with any of hi; 
cloaths : by this means, many irre- 
golarities are prevented; Viz; gay. 
ing, drunkennels, and ſloth ; the 


two laſt well known on board men 


of war to. be the firſt patents of 
numberleſs diſtempers; 1 
In the next place our hammock; 
are ordered on deck every morning 
and gun- ports hauled up, if the 
weather will permit it; the lower 
deck, in dry weather, well ſcraped 
and waſhed, and in foggy, or wet; 
ſcraped and ſweeped. - + 1 
Ta remove any moiſtute or 
damps from the beams, and Where 
the men ſleep, we burn dry wood, 
ſprinkled with powdered rofin, in 
match-tubs, partly filled with ſand, 
removing them to every birth be- 
tween deck: when this cannot be 
done, as the weather will not every 


ery, day allow the hammocks to be 


Us up, we put hot loggerheads in 
ckets of tar and pitch, the fumc: 
of which are noxious to all forts of 
vermin, and. drive out the, pytrid 
and confined air. 
We have likewiſe portable venti- 
lators, Which are continually: em- 
ployed in vacuating the ſoul air 
from our hold, well, and birth al- 
lotted for the fick. If the hip 
makes no water, a quantity is let 
in by the cock, and pumped out 
twice in the twenty-four hours; by 
this means the pernicious conſe- 
quences of ſtinking bilge water is 
entirely prevented. T 1: 00 
If the: above practice is at an 
time diſcontinued by gales of win 
(which we; are no ſtrangers to, in 
the bay and channel), upon their 
abating we make a tharougbeleanſe, 
and waſh all the beams with warm 
vinegar, which clears away all con- 
tagion, 


tagion, and leaves an agreeable and 
refreſhing ſmell. * 1318” © ma; mre 
By purſuing this method, though 
we have been conſtantly” cruizing 
from the latter end of July. to this 
time, yet we have had no fick, ex- 
cept a few ſcorbutics, hoſe ſymp- 
toms daily grew worſe, till —. 
relieved by lemons; which our cap- 
tain bought of a Spaniard at ſea, 
and diſtributed to them twice à day, 
which procured ſo remarkable a 
change, that above à dozen with 
black, ſwelled, and contracted legs, 
utrid gums, and difficulty of 
bead were, in Jeſs than two 
weeks, ſo far recovered, as to have 
no appearance of the ſcurvy left, 
but weakneſs, and we have arri ved 
here without the loſs of a ſingle 
man out of fix hundred and odd; a 
pleaſure which repays us for all our 
pains and trouble. ab N85 
3, . His Majeſty went to the 
230. houſe of Peers, and gave the 
royal aſſent łᷣoaoco‚q‚a‚‚ hs rn 
An act to enable his Majeſty to 
be Governor of the South - ſea oom - 
any. i d e bag eee 
: An act for puniſhing mutiny and 
deſertion, ge. 
An act to continue for a limited 
time, the i tion of ſalted beef, 
pork, and butter, from Ireland. 
us, | a " 144313 
After which the houſe. of Peers 
adjourned. to January 13, and the 
houſe of Commons to January 9. 
During this month advice was 
received that the plague in 
Cephalonia, and that Corfu, Zante, 
Preveſo, and Cerigo, were threaten- 
ed with the ſame calamĩit7. 


An epidemical diſtemper raged 
in — in Zeigenheim, of 
which the French died by hundreds. 
The cauſe afigned: is, the corrup- 
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tion of the waters, on drinking of 
which the men dropt down dead; 
and the horſes die in great num- 
Twenty-eight French pri- | 
ſoners eſcaped out of Yar- 29th. 
mouth priſon, by undermining part 
of the priſon, ' and the row adjoin- 
ing; all but three have been fince 
retaken by the Norfolk militia. 
The ſeaſon has been. ſo h 
mild this winter, that many 3%*** 
pear-trees in the gardens about 
town appear in bloſſom, and others 
are burſting into leaf; ' primraſes 
and daifies are ſeen in the fields, 
and other indications' of the ap- 
Wr 
in 
Beech- lane, one pair Las fold for 
16 guineas; 19 pair, the whale 
n 
9s. 6d 


ber put up to ſale, ſold for 921. 


s. 6d. | 
The late Sir John Fagg, Bart. 
had in his park near Steyning in 
22 _ — of his own 
reeding a ing; of a moſt 

— this; and * exceſſively Sar 
grown with fat, that nothing was 
ever ſeen like them; ſame London 
butchers came down, and offered 
Sir John 261. a bead forthem, a ve- 
ry conſiderable price at chat time; 
which he refuſed, and brought them 
-up to Smithfield hiaſelf; but whe- 
ther they ſunk a little in driving, 
or the butchers a litele upon 
him, he was obliged 10 take 251. 
.a head. When killed and cut up, 
they A the | amazi 
wel 80 e a 3 Aa 
. —— reclkoned ——.— four 


in England before that time, which 

Was in 169797. 

Zy a letter from Monte Ohriſta, 

Nov. 1, 1760, we learn, that his 

Majeſty's ſhip /Hampſhire, Capt. 
| Norbury, 
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bullocks that were ever ſeen 
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five following F rench frigates, and 
four or five merchantſhips under 
convoy, who left Cade Franędis the 
day before, off the Tortugas: The 
Sepen, Mr. M*Carty,, commander; 
the Fleur de Lys, Mr. Daganty ; 
and Valeur, Mr. Talbot, 976. 
frigates of thirty guns each; and t 
Prince Edward, and Duke de Choi- 
ſea], pridateers. The Valeut, after 
engaging about three hours, was 
taken. The Fleur de Lys, Mr. Da- 
arty, and the Prince Edward, are 
th run aſhore and burnt, and the 
Duke de Choiſeul put into Port 
Paix; the reſt of the fleet, through 
favour of the night, eſcaped. 
A baker's-wife- of  Compton- 
Plunceford in Somerfetſhire, was 
3 of two girls and a 


*. SW ae 

We have the following account 
from Paris, —Mr. Laurent, Knight 
of the order of St. Michael, has in- 
vented an artificial arm, which imi- 
tates every motion of the natural 
one. 'This maſter-piece now lies for 
the inſpection of the curious at the 
Royal Hoſpital of Invalids. A fol- 
dier who has had both his arms ſhot 


off, and who has but five inches of 


ſtump remaining on the left-fide, 


eats, drinks, takes ſnuff, and writes 


with that artificial arm. His ma- 
jeſty has been deſirous to ſee the in- 


vention and the inventor, who was. 


introduced to the King and Queen, 
and the reſt of the Royal family. 
This ingenious contrivance has been 
ſnewn to the Academy of Sciences, 
who have ſignified the higheſt marks 
of approbation. -: + 
A learned ecclefiaſtic in Germa- 
ny, has — 1 to explain the 
fiery column that lately appeared 
over the city of Cologne, from a 


diſpoition ; eee 
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Norbury, and the Boreas frigate, 
Capt. Robinſon, fell in with the 


parallel circumſtance, recorded hy 
the learned Jeſuit Dechalles, who 
obſerves, that at Veſaul, a little 
town in Franche Comte, the in hab. 
tants were terribly alarmed with the 
figure of a ſoldier in the air, hold. 
ing his lance in a tbreatening po. 
ture; which, upon a ſtrict examina. 
tion, proved to be no more than the 
impreſſion of the ſtatue of St. Mi. 


chael, depicted on a thick cloud. 


_ Lately died Mr. Robert Chriſtian, 
of Dublin, aged 101: + 

Peter Gerhard Shieterberg, of 
Furnes, in Flanders, aged 103. 
There is now carrying on in Lan. 
caſhire by the Duke of Bridgewa- 
ter, a navigable canal to bring coal; 
to Mancheſter, and other places, 
from the neighbourhood of Leigh ; 
which when finiſhed, will be the 
moſt extraordinary thing in the 
kingdom, if not in Europe. The 
boats in ſome places are to go under 
ground, and in another place over 
a navigable river, without commu- 
nicating with its waters; and there 
the canal is to be ſupported by great 
arches, now almoſt hniſhed, + 
Me hear that twelve mil- 


lions have been granted for at. 
the ſervice of the year 1761, 
Biſhopſgate, Alderſgate, and 


down. 
have diſ- 
one of 


Moorgate, are to be pul 
The Lords of appeal 
charged three Dutch ſhi 


them with intereſt aud all coſts. 


A moſt ſhocking affair happened, 
a few days ago, at Clapton, —A 
lady who lived in town, and whoſe 
huſband was gone a journey into 


the country, went to paſs away the 


time in his abſence with a relation, 
who lives at the wy Oye 
village. At firſt the appeare 
thoughtful and melancholy; which 
ſeemed to have been ber — 
ay 
ively. 


rely which gave the family hopes 
that company and the country had 
difipated the gloom that hung u 


her life; not coming down to break- 
faſt as uſdal, a ſervant was ſent vp 
ro call her; She bad quitted the 


ſome ſuſpicions; and the ſervants 
were ordered to ſearch the yard and 
gardens, which they did, but with- 
out ſucceſs: Then the coachman' 
bethought him bf the neceſſary, the 
door of which' he found faſt, and 
on account of decency; waited half 
an hour before he attenipted to get 
in: at the expiration of which he 
took off one of the tiles, and; to 
his great amazement, faw the un- 
fortunate lady Kneenthg, with her 
head leaning over the hole of the 
neceſſary, ' and her throat cut from 
ear to ear, without any ſigns of life. 
It was conjectured that ſhe intended 
to have executed the horrid puf- 
ſe in her on chamber: and; to 
that intent, had placed the punch 
bowl in the manner above men- 
tioned, in order to receive the blood 
iſſuing from the wound. An ex- 
preſs was immediately diſpatehed to 
the unfortunate huſband; to give 
him an account of this melancholy 
cataftrope, Mm4g9 oo EH 94 
A young perſon at Briſtol, Who 
goes by the name of Montague, and 
had attempted to buy poiſon, and 
afterwards to cut ber threat, and 
pretended to be of a noble family, 


ral of the faculty had examined her 
concerning her ſex; _— a fe- 
male voice; but none 

could tell Which ſhe was, ſome fay- 
ing ſhe was male, others female; and 


toran old nurſe belonging tothe ho 
You, III. | 


on her mind: But, the laſt day of 


room, in the middle of Which ſtood 
a large punch bowl. This raiſed 


has turned out an impoſtor. Seve- 
them 


fome an we e e e ee 
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pital, ſhe pronounced it to be a male; 
whereupon he was committed to the 
8 of correction. | | 
- A gteat many hogs were latel 

ſeited by the le, — 
ſeers, and conſtables; of the pariſh 
of St, George; Hanover-ſquare, 
and ſold for the benefit of the poor, 


agreeable” to the 9th and gth of 


William IIT, which makes all hogs 
forfeited that are bred, fed or kept, 
in the houſes or backſides of the 
paved ſtreets, or within 50 yards of 
the ſame, where the houſes are con- 
tiguous, within the cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, borqugh of 
Southwark, pariſhes within the bills 
of mortality, and other the out- 
pariſhes in the county of Mid- 
rennen | | 
One Mr. Edward Chriſtopher 
lately rode, for a confiderable wa- 
ret, from the Axe-inn, Alderman- 
ary, to the city of Durham, which 
is 262 miles: He was allowed 46 
hours to do it in; but he performed 
it in 42, and rode 21 horſes during 
the journey. n 6 

They write from Paris, that the 
Sieur de la Rouviere hath obtained 
a patent for the ſole making of flan- 
nels, velvets, and other ſtuffs, of 
the cottony down of the apocy- 
num; or dog's bane. The down 
of this plant hath been long in 


» 


great eſteem in France, for ſtaffing 


eaſy chairs and making quilts, which 
are warm, and extremety light, the 
down being very elaſtic, and on 
that account very proper covering 


for perfons'afticted with the gout. 


In the ſouthern part of France, 
where ſome of the ſorts of this plant 
will thrive in the open air, and per- 
fe& theit feeds,” there are many 
plantations of 'them for the ſake of 
the down. Miller.] n 

There was not long ago, taken 


11 out 
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out of the ſea, near Weſt Capelle, 
on the coaſt of Zealand, a great 
block of ſtone, weighing near 
1;olb, entirely eaten by worms, 
immenſe numbers of which, of the 
ſize of a man's little finger, were 
found in it. Their bodies were 
ſoft, reſembling thoſe of ſnails, 
but on each fide of the head they 
have an extreme hard ſhell, reſem- 


1 a ſaw, with which they had 


perforated the ſtone, and are 
thought to be the ſame kind of 
worms that have been fo fatal to 
the dykes, | 

On Friday the 5th inftant, about 
ſeven o'clock in the evening, they 
had a ſudden ſtorm of hail and rain 
at Norwich, with a flaſh of light- 
ning, that burſt into ſeveral parts, 
reſembling balls of fire, which fell 
in many parts of the city, followed 
inſtantly by a clap of thunder, not 
diſtinguiſhable from the exploſion 
of a ſingle piece of cannon: but 
did no harm. 

On the 21ſt a raven's neſt, with 
young ones quite fledged, was taken 
from a tree in a ground belonging 
to Mr. Johnſon, of Gedney, in Lin- 
colnſhire. 

On the 13th the houſe of the 
widow Hazeldine, at Liverpool, was 
conſumed by fire, and Mrs. Hazle- 


dine and her grand daughter periſh-. 


ed in the flames. 

Fort Prince George, and Fort 
Ninety-fix, at the back of Carolina, 
which were cloſe prefſed by the 
Cherokees, have been relieved by a 
detachment of rangers under major 
Thomſon. 

The tender belonging to the 
Dublin, commodore Douglas, was 
lately loſt at St. John's, on a cruize, 
tn a gale of wind, with upwards of 
a hundred choken men on board, 
commanded by the commodore's 
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own brother, and all hand; pe. 
riſhed. ET. 

On Saturday the 27th, a procla. 
mation! was iſſued for a general fa 
to be obſerved in Great Britain and 
Ireland on Friday the 13th day of 
February next; and in Scotland on 
Thurſday the 12th of the aid 
month. | 

Amongſt the curioſities taken out 
of the ruins of Herculaneum, there 
is one that much exerciſes the talents 
of the vertuok : It is a neat chariot 


of ivory, in which is placed a par. 


roquet ; this machine is drawn by 
a graſhopper, the reins paſſing from 
the mouth of the latter to the bill 
of the parroquet. Many think it 
only a Fea Efpritz or whim of the 
artiſt ; others conſider it as an em. 
blem.of a frivolous age: but the 
more ſcientific Critics regard it as 
a ſatire, and ſuggeſt, that the par. 
roquet repreſents Agrippina, the 
mother of Nero, and the graſhop- 
per the famous Locuſta, who was 
employed to poifon Claudius, 
he court of directors of the , 
Eaſt India company have re- 
ceived, by the way of Perſia and A- 
leppo, from the preſident and coun- 
cil of Bombay, the following ad- 
vices, dated the 27th of May laſt... 
© Tn out laſt advices over land, we 
had the pleaſure to inform you of 
the ſucceſs which had attended ihe 
Engliſh arms at Wondevaſh and 
Chetteput ; and at Arcot, in thoſe 
by the Yarmouth : Alſo, that Adm, 
Corniſh arrived with his ſquadron 
at Fort St. George, on the 23d of 
February, We have now the ſatiſ- 
faction to acquaint you, that, on 
the 3d inſtant we received the agree- 
able news from the preſident and 
council at Fort St, George, thai 
Permacoil and Allumparva had ſur- 
rendered their garriſons to ” pri- 
| ner? 


kl =, © 


P — — 


Lend 


Toners of war. Alſo that his ma- 
jelty's ſhip Falmouth had obliged 
the Harlem *; a French ſhip from 
Merguy, to run on ſhore 2 leagues 
to the northward of Pondicherry. 
Theſe ſucceſſes were attended with 
the ſurrender of the important ſet- 
tlement of Carical on the 5th of laſt 
month, to the ſea and land forces 
commanded by rear-admiral Corniſh 
and major Monſon; with all the gar- 
riſon priſoners of war. We are not 
yet informed of the number; but 
the loſs on our fide was only ſeven 
killed and wounded, The enem 
is, by this means, reduced to their 
ſingle port of Pondicherry, 


received advices, by way of Baſſora, 
that Pondicherry was Eloſely block- 
ed up by ſea and land ; and that 


buſſars, had deſerted to our camp. 
During the courſe of this year 
10,259 laſts of wheat, 16, 863 ditto 
of rye, 187 ditto of barley, and 155 
ditto of oats, were exported from 
Dantzick. A laſt is two ton in weight. 
The increaſe of the linen manu- 
facture in Scotland this year, has 
turned out very conſiderable. By 


the linen ſtamped for ſale laſt year 
(OY of what is manufaQured 
or private families, which too is 
very confiderable) is no lefs than 
11,747,728 yards and 6-8ths; 
value 5 23,153 l. 108. 4 d.— The 
year preceding the number of yards 
ſtamped amounted to 10, 8 30, 707; 
value 451,390 l. 17 8. 3 d. So that 
the increaſe this laſt year is no leſs 
than 917,21 yards and 6-8ths; 
value 71,762 J. 13s. 1d. 


For the YEAR 160: 


The court of directors have alſo 


the French horſe, conſiſting of 400 


the returns from the ſtamp-maſters 


163 

Died lately, Mrs. Cartwright, 
who, 1h the = of four i d 
been tapped for the dropſy forty. one 
times, and had 183 gallons of wa- 
ter taken from her.— Mr. William 
Carver, of Boſton, in New-England; 
aged 102,—Michael Deſcotes, of 
the province of March, in France, 
wi | 109 years; 


Yearly Bill of Mortality for the 
City and Suburbs Dublin, 
ending Dec. 28, 1760, | 

Buried | Bapti 

Males 1003 | Males 819 

Females 990 | Females 896 

| Na b , 2 ; 3 

In all 1993 In all 171 

Increaſed 241 | Decreaſed T 


An account of all the Chriſtenings, 
Burials, and Marriages in Liver- 
poole, from December the 24th, 

1759, to December 2z5th, 1760. 

Chriſtenings. | Bunals: Mar- 

Males 4392 | Males 378 | riages. 

Females 382 | Fem: 339 416 

Decreaſed in Chriſtenings 92. 

Decreaſed in Burials 264. 

Increaſed in Marriages 82. 


A general account of all the Chrif- 
tenings and Burials at Norwich; 
from Wedneſday the 26th of De- 

cember, 1759; to Wedneſday the 
24th of December, 1760. 


_ Chriſtened: Buried. 


Males 526 | Males 636 
Females 509] Females $28. 
In all 1035 In all 106 
Increaſed 206 | Decreaſed 563 
— — 


* This was the ſhip the French ſeized from the Dutch (as has been formerly 
mentioned) with treaſure on board. She was now laden with 


timber and planks. 
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Newcaſtle. By an exact liſt that 


hath been publiſhed in this town, 
. there hath been chriſtened this laſt 
year, in our four pariſhes, 588; bu- 


ried, 522; increaſed in the chriſten- 
ings, 17 ; decreaſed in the burials, 


* the courſe of this year 19,058 


children were born in Paris, 18,446 
perſons died, 4059 couple were 
married, and 5264 foundlings 


were received into the foundling- . 


Houſe. 


In the year 1760, 9545 children 
were born, and 10,014 perſons died, 


and 2732 couple were married in 
the iſland of Sealand, including 
Copenhagen, the metropolis of Den- 
mark, ſituated in that iſland. 

In the city of Vienna laſt year 


$193 children were baptized, and 


6320 perſons died. 


In Amſterdam, during the courſe | 


of this year there died 7700 people; 
1525 marriages were celebrated in 
the reformed churches ; and 1412 


ſhips, of different nations, entered 


the Texel. 


1 4 r 


A General BILL of all the Chjif. 
tenings and Burials in London, 
from December 11, 1759, to De. 
cember , 1760. 


Cbriſtened. | Buried, 

Males 7778 | Males ggz; 

Females #7173 | Females gg; 
14951 | 19839 


Increaſed in the Burials this year 226 
Died under 2 years of age 6838 
Between 2 and 5 1842 
5 and 10 743 

10 and 20 | 655 


20 and 30 162 
30 and 40 174⁰ 
40 and 50 1873 
co and 60 1450 
6o and 70 1419 
70 and 80 1103 
80 and 90 444 
go and 100 74 
100 I 
102 I 
105 I 
107 I 
110 1 
In all 19830 


% wy 4 1 y 


Some account of the Frauds, which 
occaſioned the late At of Parlia- 

ment for the better regulation of 
the Fiſhery. 


* E RE is not perhaps any 


country in the world better 
fituated ro be plentifully and con- 
ſtantly ſupplied with fiſh, than the 
Britiſh iſlands ; and yet it is well 
known, that in general, fiſh is ſeen 
only at the tables of the rich; and, 
except ſprats and herrings, which 
are caught only during a ſhort ſea- 
ſon, none are taſted by the poor, 
| 1 


tho? freſh 6ſh, of ſome kind or other, 
might be fold all the year, much 
cheaper than butcher's meat, if no 
ſiniſter arts had been uſed to pre- 
vent it. Theſe arts, however, were 
known chiefly in their effects; and 
it was therefore very difficult to 
frame a law by which the practice of 
them would — prevented; among 
others, which time has gradually 
diſcovered, as the enquiry has been 
directed by the inefficacy of various 
ſtatutes, intended to ſecure the plen- 
ty that nature intended us, are the 
following: Ts 4 


For the YE AR 1760, 


It has been uſual for the fh- 


mongers to contract with the fiſher-' 


men for their whole n and 
oblige them to ſtop at Graveſend, 
and not come up to Billingſgate at 
all; then they cauſed the 11 to be 
brought up to market only by boat- 
loads at a time, the remainder of 
the cargo veing ſhifted into a well- 
boat, or ſtore-boat, under the care 


of ſome ſervant, who ſent it up by' 


degrees, as the fiſhmonger directed; 
thus the beſt fiſh was dealt out in 
ſmall quantities, and great part re- 
. behind a month, and ſome- 
times ſix weeks, before it was or- 
dered up; and having been then ſo 
waſted as to be unwholeſome, it was 
deſtroyed, to make way for freſh ; 
ſo that perhaps not a twentieth part 
of the fiſh that had been caught was 
ſold, while the poor was diſtreſſed 
for food, and butchers meat perhaps 
was four-pence half-penny, or five- 
pence a pound, | 

To ſecure a continuance of this 
fraud, which enabled the fiſhmon- 
gers to make the price of fiſh not 
only at their own ſhops but at the 
market, they became owners of 
nſhing- veſſels themſelves, and hired 
fiſhermen to go maſters ; and that 
they might have a ſucceſſion of 
fiſnermen well inſtructed in their 
ſchemes, and wholly under their in- 
fluence, they obliged the fiſhermens 
apprentices to be bound not to the 
nſhermen, but to them, as fiſh- 
mongers, tho* the fiſhermen are a 
diſtinct company, and having power 
to take apprentices, had formerly 
availed themſelves of it, The fiſh- 
mongers pretend, indeed, that if 
lome fhſh was not kept back, there 
would be a glut at market, and all 


would not be ſold ; bat this appears 


to be falſe, by unqueſtionable facts; 
for mackrell, herrings, and ſprats, 


_ [165 
always come in gluts from morning 
till night, and from night till morn» 
ing. The market is always open 
to receive them, and all that come 

As to the fiſh brought to market 
by the fiſhermen, the fiſhmongers 
in conjunction employed one or two 
perſons as their buyers at the market, 
to take vp all the beſt fiſh, and then 
diyided 1t among them by ſuch 
lots or parcels as they thought pro- 
per; ſo that when it came into 
their ſhops, they enhanced the price 
at pleaſure, and were ſure not to be 
underſold. 

When a new fiſh-market was 
eſtabliſhed at Weſtminſter, the tru- 
ſtees, and the inhabitants, raiſed a 
large ſum of money by ſubſcription, ' 
and purchaſed and furniſhed out 
fiſning · veſſels, to be employed ſolely 
in ſupplying this new market; yet 
ſuch was the influence of the fiſh-' 
mongers, and the fiſhermen in their 
intereſt, over thoſe that were em- 
ployed as maſters in the fiſhing- 
veſſels, that though they were bound 
under covenants, with large penal- 
ties, they broke through them all; 
ſome running away from their veſ- 
fels, others negleQing their duty, 
others ſtopping ſhort, and ſelling 
their fiſh at Billingſgate, and giving 
no account of the money : ſo that 
the market was deſerted for want of 
a ſupply, and the ſubſcribers loſt 
their money. 

The fiſhmongers, ſince the late 
regulations, have contrived a new 
method to keep the fiſh ſtill 8 
in well- boats at Graveſend, beyon 
the limited time; they cauſe the 
holds of theſe well - boats to be di- 
vided into ſeveral cells, with parti- 
tions between them, and doors in 
the partitions. When a fiſhing- 
veſſe] comes in, as part of the 15 
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only is forwarded. to the market di - 
realy, the remainder is put into 
one of theſe cells or receivers : an- 
other yeſſel, two or three days after, 
leaves part of her cargo in another 
receiver of the ſame boat, and ſo on 
till all the receivers are fall ; and 
fare it is kept as much beyond the 

imited time as the fiſherman plea- 
ſes. When the inſpector comes to 


- ſee that the firſt fiſh have been for- 


warded to market as it ought, and 
finds it remaining beyond the 
time, he is told that what he ſees 
there is not the firſt fiſh, but ſuch as 
came by after-veſſels, and that the 
time for ſending it forward is not 
ont; which he not being able to 
diſprove, the fraud paſſes unpuniſh- 


d. 
, It has alſo been provided, that an 
entry ſhould be made of the fiſhing- 
veſſels, as they came in, under a 
yery conſiderable penalty ; but this 


is frequently eluded by prevatiog 


upon thoſe who have the charge o 

making the entry, to leave the en- 
try to be made by ſome waterman, 
who takes the entering-money, and 
makes the entry upon pieces of pa- 
per, which remain with hm, be- 
fore they are ppſted in the entering- 
book, perhaps twenty days. If the 
inſpector, upon finding no entry 
made, gives himſelf no trouble, the 
end is anſwered ; if he does, and 
proſecutes, the defendant produces 
the waterman's paper, which brings 
the entry within time; and tho? this 
paper may be forged, as the proof 


of the forgery is ſcarce poſiible, the 


end of the fiſherman is till anſwer- 


ed, and he till beats the publig 
with impunity, | | 
To remedy theſe evils, and ſome 
others, an act of parliament paſſed 
the laſt ſeſſions of parliament, of 
= the following is the ſub» 
nce ; 
4 


as arrived at the Nore, and alſo of 


A brief account of the AQ for bettzy 

Supplying the cities of London ang 

Weſtminſter with 22 

Fter June 24, 1760, the maſter 
\ of every fiſhing- veſſel, within 
three days after his arrival at the 
Nore with any. fiſh, ſhall report the 
time of his arrival to the deputed 
clerk in the Coaſt-office at the Cu. 
ſtom-houſe in London, under zol. 
penalty, and the clerk 1s to enter 
the report in a book kept for that 
purpoſe. 

And every maſter of a fiſhing. 
veſſel is alſo to leave a true account 
of all freſh ſalmon, fſalmon-trou 
turbots, and large freſh cod, an 
half-freſh cod-fiſh, haddock, ſcate 
fiſh, freſn ling, lobſters, ſoles, and 
whitiogs, which have been brought 
alive to the Nore in has veſſel, upon 
pain that the owners of ſuch veſlel 
whoſe maſter ſhall omit to give ſuch 
account, ſhall forfeit 20 J. 

If the maſter, or any other perſon 


on board ſuch a yeſlel, after ber ar- 


rival, ſhall deſtroy, or cauſe to be 
deſtroyed, any fiſh which ſhall have 
been brought from ſea, that is not 
unwholeſome, periſhed, or unmark- 
etable, ſuch offender is to be com- 
mitted and kept to hard labour for 
any time not exceeding two months, 
nor leſs than one month. The 
clerk at the Coaſt-office is to enter 
the ſaid accounts, and on Monday, 
Wedneſday, and. Friday, in every 
week, to return to the mayor of 
London, and to ſuch perſons as the 
truſtees of the fiſh market at Weſt- 
minſter ſhall appoint, in the city of 
Weſtminſter, and to the inſpector 
of the fiſning · veſſels at ſuch place as 
the ſaid truſtees ſhall appoint, a 
true account of the time when ory 
ſuch veſſel ſhall have been entere 


the 


ws 
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the fiſh, &c; which ſhall have been 
entered, under the penalty of g1. 

None of the above mentioned 
6 ſhall, at any time after their ar- 
rival at the Nore, be put into any 
well-boat or ſtore boat, under the 

nalty of 201. | 

And no ſuch fiſh are to be deli- 
vered out of any fiſhing-veſſel (un- 
leſs when ſold by retail) but into 
the veſſel that ſhall be employed to 
carry it directly to Billingſgate or 
Wellminſler; and no veſſel is to re- 
main above one tide with the fiſh, 
and is to deliver the fiſh at or before 
the next market, accidents of wind 
and weather excepted; and if * 
one offends in the premiſes, he is 
to be committed to the houſe of 


correction, to remain without bail, 


and be kept to hard labour for any 
time not exceeding two months, nor 
leſs than one month. And the in- 
ſpector of the fiſhing-veſſels is duly 


to execute his office, under the pe- 


nalty of 20l. 8 
No perſon who ſhall ſell or be 
concerned in the ſale of any freſh 
fiſh by commiſſion, is to buy or be 
concerned in the buying of any freſh 
fiſh to ſell again on his own ſeparate 
account, or for the joint account of 
him or any other perſon, under the 
forfeiture of 501. | * 
Brett or turbot under the ſize of 
16 inches, and brill or pearl under 
the ſize of 14 inches, may be expo- 
ſed to ſale, ſo as the ſame be not 
ſold by retail at above 6d. the 
pound ; and if any perſon ſhall de- 
mand or take any greater price than 
6d. a pound, ang ia proportion for 
any leſſer weight, or ſhall refuſe to 
weigh and meaſure every ſuch brett 
or turbot, brill or pearl, every ſuch 
brett or turbot, brill or pearl, is to be 
forfeited; and any perſon may ſeize 
the ſame, and deliver it to a con- 
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ſtable, and charge him with .the 
party who demanded any 


reater 
price than as aforeſaid ; and every 
conſtable is to carry the party and 


the fiſh which ſhall be ſeized before 


ſome juſtice of the peace; and nary 
ec 


offender on conviction is to for 
208. and the fiſh ſeized to be given 
to the proſecutor of the offender, 


and the money to be returned to the 
party who paid the ſame. 

o perſon is to fell at the firſt 
hand at any fiſh-market within the 
bills of mortality, or within 150 
yards of any ſuch fiſh-market, and 


during the market hours, any. of 


the above mentioned fiſh, before he 
ſhall have firſt placed up, on or 
over the place at which he ſhall ex- 
poſe to ſale any fuch fiſh, a true ac- 
count of all the fiſh which he ſhall 
then have to ſell, diſtinguiſhing the 
ſeveral ſorts of ſuch fiſh, and the 
quanciey of every ſort thereof re- 
ively; and if, at any time be- 

ore the market of that day ſhall be 


over, any ſuch other fiſh ſhall be 


brought to felf, every ſuch perſon, 
before he ſhall expoſe to fale any 
part thereof, ſhall add a true ac- 
count thereof to the account before 
Put up, which ſhall continue up un- 
til all the fiſh, ſhall be fold, or the 
market be over, under 101. penalty, 
and under the penalty of 40s. for any 
one's taking down or obliterating 
any ſuch account. 

No perſon is to have in his poſ- 


ſeſſion, or expoſe to ſale, or ex- 


change for any goods, any ſpawn of 
fiſh, or any fiſh ynſizeable or out of 
ſeaſon, or any fmelt which ſhall not 
be five inches from the noſe to the 
utmoſt extent of the tail; and if 
any one ſhall offend in the 88 
any perſon, under the authority of 
the act, may ſeize the ſame, with 
the baſkets and package, and charge 


m4 a peace 
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à peace officer with the offender; 
and after ſuch ſeizure, the ſpawn 
or other fiſh as aforeſaid, together 
with the baſkets and package, is to 
be delivered to a peace officer, who 
is to take the ſame, and alſo every 
ſuch offenger, before ſome jyſtice, 
to be dealt with according to law; 
and on conviction, every ſuch ſpawn 
of fiſh, together with the baſket or 
package, 1s to be forfeited, and be 
delivered to the proſecutor of the 
offender ; and the offender js to for- 
feit 208. | 

The under water-bailiff of Lon- 
don, and the yeoman of the water- 
ſide, arg to take Care that the pro- 
viſions made by this act are carried 
into execution; and alſo to prevent 
all regrating of fiſh at Billingſgate, 
or within 150 yards of Billingfzate 
dock, under 5 l. penalty. 

And the perſons appointed to ſu- 
perviſe the fiſh- market of Weſt- 
minſter, are to take care and ſee, 

from time to time, that the provi- 
fions made by this act, are in like 
manner put into execution, under 
the penalty of ß J. 
Ihe act diręcts how the penalties 
are to be recovered and applied, 
and gives power to any perſon, ag- 
rieved by the determination of any 
Juſtice, to appeal to the next ſeſſion 
of the peace, which ſhall be held for 
the place wherein the conviction was 
made, and the determination of ſuch 
complaint at the ſeſſions is to be final. 


The ſeaſons wherein ſeveral ſorts of 


Fiſh are allowed to be taken, and 


the ſixty Fiſh expoſed for Jale ought 
ro be of. E | 


Fiſa which may be taken at any time 
of the year, 
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12 inches in length from the eye 10 


ſize, ſo as ſuch thereof as are under 


but by ditto not under 7 inches 


the end of the tail. 8 

Baſs or mullet, but by ditto, not 
under 12 inches in length from dittg 
to ditto, > | 

Brett or turbot, under ſtat, 23d 
Geo. II. of any ſize, fo as ſuch 
thereof. as are under 16 inches jn 
length from ditto toditto be not ſold 
by retail at above 6d. a pound. 

Brill or pearl, under ditto of any 


14 inches from ditto to ditto, be 
not log by retail at above 6d, 3 
ound, 

Soles, but by ſtat, 1ſt Geo, I, ſtat. 
2d. chap. 18. not under 7 inches 
op the eye to the end of the 
tail. : 

Flounders (not taken in the riy 
Thames, or waters of Medway ; 


from ditto to ditto. 

Flounders (taken in the river 
Thames, or waters of Medway ;) 
but by ſtat. zoth Geo. II. and the 
regulations made purſuant thereto, 
ri under 6 inches from ditto to 
z11tto, 

Plaice or dabs, but by fat. 1ſt 
Geo. I. ſtat, 2d. chap. 18. not under 
7 inches from ditto to ditto, 

Smelts (except taken in the riyer 
Thames, or waters of Medway ;) 
but by ſtat. 33d Geo. II. not under 
5 inches from ditto to ditto. 
Whitings, (except inditto) but by 
ſtat. iſt. Geo. I. ſtat. 2d. chap. 18. 
not under 6 inches from ditto to 
ditto, 

Freſh ſturgeon, freſh ling, had- 
dock, halybut, ſcate, maid, thorn- 
back, mackarell, herrings, pilchards, 
an ſprats, may be taken of any 

ze. 


9 
1 
Q 


S=- 8 


CLobſter, by fiat. 10th and 11th 
Wm. III. chap. 24. is not to be 


OD Fiſh, but by ſtat. Geo. I. 
taken under 8 inches in length from 
ue 


flat. 2d, chap. 18. not under 
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the peak of the noſe unto the end 
of the middle fin of the tail; and 
by ſtat. gth Geo. II. chap. 33. no 
lobſters are to be taken on the coaſt 
of Scotland from the firſt of June to 
the firſt of September, | 

Salmon, by ſtat. 1ſt. Geo. I, ſtat, 
2d. chap. 18. is prohibited to be ta- 


31 and November 12, and is not at 
any time to be taken in ſuch rivers, 


or more from the eye to the ex- 
tent of the middle of the tail ; and 
no ſalmon is to be ſent to London 
of leſs weight than 6 pounds. 
Trout, by tat. 1 Eliz, chap. 21, 
is not to be killed out of ſeaſon ; 
but the ſeaſon for trout in ſeyeral 
rivers in England is different; but 
no trout is to be taken not being in 
length 8 inches or more. 

Sea trout, by ſtat. 4th Anne, 
chap. 21. 1s not to be taken in par- 


the ſea, between June zo and No- 
vember 11. 

And the ſeaſons for taking the 
ſeveral ſorts of fiſh, herein after 
ſpecified, in the river Thames and 
waters of Medway, under the ſtat. 
30th Geo. II. chap. 21. and the re- 
gulations made in purſyance there- 
of, together with the weight and 
reſpeclive ſizes fiſh taken in the ſaid 
river or waters of Medway ought to 


VIZ, | 
No ſalmon is to bg of leſs weight 
than 6 pounds, or to be taken be- 
tween Noyember 11 and Augult 24, 

No trout is to be of leſs weight 
than one pound, or to be 3 
tween November 11 and Auguſt 24. 
No ſmelt is to be taken of leſs 
than 5 inches from the eye to the 
end of the tail, or to be taken at 
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ditto, or at any time but only from 


ken in particular rivers between July . 


not being of the length of 18 inches 


ticular rivers, creeks, or arms of 


be of, are, as herein after ſpecihed, 
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any time except from January 25 to 
June 1, 

No whiting is to be taken of leſs 
ſize than ſix inches, from ditto to 


Michaelmas day to Ember week. 
No ſhad is to be taken but only 
from May 10 to June 30. 

No pike or jack is to be taken 
under 12 inches from the eye to the 
end of the tail, and only between 
Auguſt 24, and March 21. 

o perch is to be taken under 
6 inches, from ditto to ditto, and 
only between Auguſt 24, and 
March 21. 

No roach or dace are to be taken 
under 6 inches from the eye to the 
end of the tail, and only between 
Auguſt 24, and March 12. 

No barbell is to be taken under 
12 inches, from ditto to ditto, and 
only between Auguſt 24, and 
March 21. 

No chub is to be taken under 
9 inches from ditto to ditto, and 
only between Auguſt -24, and 


March 21. 


No gudgeons are to be taken, 
but only between Auguſt 24, and 
March 21. 

No leaps or rods for eels are to 
be laid, but only from April 21 to 
October zo; but eels may be hook- 
ed for all the year. 
| Lamperns are only to be taken 
from Auguſt 24, to March 30, 

Whitebait is only to be taken 
from Auguſt 1 to October 1. 
White ſhrimps are only to be ta- 
ken from Bartholomew day to Good 
Friday, - . 7949 # 

- Red ſhrimps in the river Medway 
are_only to be taken from April 25 
to July 1. 5 | 
- Buntings are only to be taken 
from September i to April 1. 
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1701 
Raogulations of the Piſh Markets in 


eneral in Lalla, and parſiculur- 
3 that at the Hague. | 


HERR are three overſeers 


appointed by the magiſtrates 
of the town to attend the ſale of hh, 
who are bound by oath, to do juf- 
tice to all parties, and receive a ſa- 
lary for their attendance, not ex- 
ceeding 15 I. Engliſh money, per ann. 
and — obli od bs give * for 
the truſt re poſed in them; the firſt 
3s called the Affslager, or ſaleſ- 
man, the ſecond is his aſſiſlant, and 
the third is called the Keurmeeſter, 
or examiner of the fiſh whether it is 
freſh and fit for ſale, The cargo, 
which is brought to market, arrives 
generally about nine o'clock in the 
morning in cars or light waggons, 
and before ten, the whole is placed 
upon an open piece of ground on 
one ſide of the ſtalls where the re- 
tailers ſell their fiſh ; at ten o'clock 
the ſaleſman rings his bell, which 
can be heard above half a mile diſ- 
tance, to open the market. The 
fiſh is placed in lots upon the 
ground; if the whole number of 
cod-fiſh, brought to the market, 
amounts to no more than ninety- 
nine, it is divided into the ſame 
number of lots; but if it 1s a hun- 
dred, then it is divided into fifty 
lots; that is to ſay, two fiſh in each 
lot, and never more, though the 
quantity brought to market ſhould 
pe ever ſo great. 

It ſhould have been mentioned, in 
its proper place, that the examiner 
(before the ſale begins) looks over 
all the lots, to fee that they are freſh 
and fit for ſale; if any be found 
that are ſtale and unwholeſome, he 
orders it to be buried or thrown 
into the water; but if any ſhould 
be found that is not quite freſh, tho? 
good enopgh for immediate uſe, he 


are mixed amo 
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cuts it open, from the tail 
fide of the belly to the 25, "1 = 
mark of its being leſs in value tha 
the reſt of the 74 

The turbot, according to its fize 
are placed in lots, from three © 
eight or ten in each; the plaice 
which are near as large as turbnt, 
whitings, had. 
docks, and fmaller fiſh; and ar 
divided into lots by their bulk; 
ſoles are generally twenty in a lot, 
i large, or more in proportion to 
their ſize; upon the whole, the 
number of lots are near equal at 
every day's ſale, whether the quan. 
tity brought to market is more than 
uſual, or otherwiſe. At ten o'clock 
the ſaleſman begins to ſell to the 
higheſt bidder (whether retailers of 
fiſh, or other inhabitants of the 
town) in the following manner : 
He fets a price upon the firſt lot 
(fuppoſe it be fifty pence, which i 


two gulders and ten ſtivers of their 


money) and continues to lower it 
by one penny, or two-pence, till 


any one of the buyers call out 


Mine e at which time the price may 
be reduced to thirty pence or lefs, 
and fo goes on with each lot till the 
whole is ſold. 

Fhe fiſhermen, as they arrive at 
the market with their cargoes, give 
in their names to the ſalefman and 
his aſſiſtant, and each is ſerved in 
his turn, and the number of lots 
belonging to every fiſherman is ſet 
down in the two faleſmen's books, 
and both books muſt agree in their 
accounts for the ſecurity of the 
fiſhermen, who have nothing more 
to do at market, the ſaleſman being 
accountable ro them the next day, 


or whenever they return to demand 


the money for their fiſh. By this 
method they are not detamed from 
taking every advantage of wind and 
tide in returning to their een 
$ 


The ſalary of the ſaleſman not 
being in proportion to their trouble 
and attendance, a profit ariſes to 
them from the quantity of fiſh ſold ; 
that is to ſay, two-pance half-penny 
is deducted out of every twenty- 
nce that they receive; two-pence- 
of which is the duty belonging to 
the ſtates, and the other half-penny 
is the property of the ſaleſman, 
which, I muſt remark, 1s the ſmall- 
eſt exciſe upon the conſumption of 

roviſions of any kind whatſoever 
in Holland. This is by way of en- 
couragement to the fiſhery, and in- 
dulgence to all, and parncularly to 
the lower rank of the inhabitants, 
whoſe daily food is fiſh. 

The retailer's market continues 
till one o' clock, ſeldom later, after 
which time no freſh fiſh is to be had, 
as it is ſuppoſed that whatever re- 
mains unſold, is immediately ſalted 
for keeping, and in fo freſh a con- 
dition to take ſalt, that it is infinite- 
ly better, and in greater perfection 
when ſold at the fiſhmongers ſhops, 
than any thing of the kind in Eng- 
land. At the fiſhmongers ſhops, 
no other fiſh is ſold but falt or pick- 
led, ſuch as herrings, dry or pick- 
led, ſmoaked ſalmon, flat fiſh of ſe- 
veral kinds, which the abundance 
and overflow of the daily market 
ſufficiently furniſhes, as well for 
home uſe as for food to their ſea- 
men abroad, which is a. great part 
of their victualling for ſea. 
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Parliament paſſed for that purpoſe. 
In Alderſgate Ward. 


Paſſage twenty feet wide, 
from the eaſt ſide of Alderſ- 


gue ſtreet (oppoſite to Little Bri- 


Ofenings to be made in the city of 
London, purſuant to the late Aft of 
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tain) to the weſt of Noble-ſtreet, 
oppoſite to Oat- lane; and from 
thence through to Wood- ſtreet, op» 
poſite io Love-lane. | 

In Aldgate Ward. A paſſage, 
fifty feet Wide, from the maſon's 
ſhop, facing Crutched friars, in a 
direct road to the Minories. 

A paſſage, twenty-five feet wide, 
through Northumberlagd-alley, in- 
to Crutched-friars. | 

In Biſhopſgate ward. A paſſi 
twenty-five feet wide, through. An- 
gel-court, in Biſhopſpate-ftreet, in- 
to Little St, Helen's. 

A paſſage, twenty feet wide, 
from Broad-ſtreet, through Union- 
court, into Biſhopſgate- ſtreet. 

In Coleman-ſtreet Ward, A paſ- 
ſage, thirty feet wide, from Token- 
houſe-yard, to London-wall. 

In Farringdon Ward without. A 
paſſage, thirty feet wide, in the 
middle part of Snow-hill, to Fleet; 
market. 

A paſſage, twenty-five feet wide, 
from Butcherhall-lane, into Little- 
Britain. 

In Farringdon. Ward within. A 
paſſage through Cock-alley, on the 
ſouth fide of Ludgate-hill, and op- 
poſite to the Old Bailey, 40 feet 
wide, into Black- friars. 


Paſſages to be improved and en- 
| larged. 

In Aldgate Ward. The houſes 
on the eaſt ſide of Billiter- lane to 
be pulled down, to enlarge the paſ- 
ſage to zo feet, 

The houſes on the eaſt end of 
Leadephall ſtreet to be pulled 
down, to make the paſſage there 
thirty-five feet wide, 

Part of the houſes on the eaſt fide 
of Poor jury- lane, beginning on the 
north ſide of the Horſe and Trum- 
pet, and extending ſauthward to 

Gould- 
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Gould-ſquare, to range in a line 
with the end of the lane, next to 
Aldgate; the paſſage of which is 
to be made thirty-five feet wide, 
by ſetting back the houſes from the 
gate to the Horſe and Trumpet. 

In Broad-ftreet Ward. The 


houſe at the weſt end of the build- 


ing between Cornhill and Thread- 
needle-ſtreet, oppoſite to the ſouth 
end of Prince's- ſtreet, to be pulled 


down, and the ground laid into the 


ſtreet. 

The houſes to be pulled down 
on the ſouth ſide of Threadneedle- 
ſtreet, extending from the houſe 
before mentioned eaſtward, to that 
part of the ſtreet which is oppoſite 
to the Bank gates; and the paſſage 
there enlarged to thirty-five feet 1n 
width, | 

In Coleman-ſtreet Ward. One 
houſe on the N. E. corner of the 
Old Jury, and another houſe at the 
S. W. corner of Coleman-ſtreer, 
both occupied by braziers, to be 

ulled down, and the ground laid 
into the ſtreet. 

In Cordwainers Ward. The 


houſe at the N. E. end of Trinity- 


lane, near the Dog-tavern, to be 
pulled down, and the ground laid 
into the ſtreet. 

In Cornhill Ward. The houſe 
at the weſt end of the building be- 


tween Cornhill and Lombard-ſtreet, 


to be pulled down, and the ground 
laid into the ſtreet, 

In Cripplegate Ward within. 'The 
houſes that project forwards at 
the weſt end of Silver-ſtreet, from 
the end of Monkwell-ſtreet, quite 
through into Alderſgate-itreer, to 
be pulled down, to make a ſtreet 
forty feet wide. 

The houſe at the corner of Al- 
dermanbury, formerly the Baptiſt- 
head-tavern, facing Milk-ſlreet, to 
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be pulled down, and the ground 
laid into the ſtreet. | 

In Farringdon Ward within, The 
tin-ſhop, and the trunk-maker' 
houſe, at the 8. W. corner of 
Cheapſide, leading into St. Paul; 
Church-yard, to be pulled down, 
and the ground laid into the ſtreet. 

Such part of the houſes in Creed. 
lane, to be pulled down, as are 
neceſſary to widen the paſſage to 
thirty feet, | 

In Farringdon Ward without, All 
the houſes in the Middle-row he. 
tween the paved alley adjoining to 
St. Sepulchre's church and Gilt. 
4 from the north end quite 
through to the ſouth end, facing 
Hart-ſtzeet, to be pulled down, and 
the ground laid into the ſtreet. 

All the houſes in the Middle-row 
between the Great and Little Old 
Bailey, from the north end facing 
Hart-ſtreet to the Baptiſt's head at 
the ſouth end, facing the great Old 
Bailey, to be pulled down, and the 
ground laid into the ſtreet. 

The ſhops or ſheds under St. 
Dunſtan's church in Fleet-ſtreet, to 
be pulled down, and the ground 
laid inta the ſtreet. | 

In Langbourn Ward. Such part 
of the houſes at the end of Mark- 
lane, next to Fenchurch ſtreet, to 
be pulled down, as will make the 
hy we there thirty feet wide, 
Such part of the houſes at the 
eaſt end of Lombard-ſtreet, to be 
pulled down, as will make the pal- 
ſage there thirty feet wide. 

In Portſoken Ward. The houſe 
at the N. E. corner of Hounſditch, 
adjoining to the church-yard, to be 

ulled down, and the groupd laid 
into the ſtreet. þ 

In Tower Ward. Such part of 
the houſes on St. Dunſtan's hill, 
adjoining to the George W 

an 


and oppoſite to the Chain, and ſach 
part of the warehouſes _— to 
the end of St. Dunſtan's church, to 
be pulled down, as will make the 
paſſage thirty feet wide. \ 

The houſe on the N. W. corner 
of Great Tower-ſtreet, occupied by 
Mr. Crawford, a bruſh-maker, and 
alſo the houſe on the S. E. corner 
of Little Tower-ſtreet, occupied by 
Meſſrs. Julon and Lidner, hatters, 
to be pulled down, to make a con- 
venicnt paſſage. 

The houſe in Mark-lane, which 
adjoins to Alhallows Staining, and 
projects twelve feet before the other 
houſes, to be pulled down, to make 
it range in a line with the other 
houſes, and enlarge the paſſage. 

In Vintry Ward, The houſes on 
the north fide of Thames: ſtreet, 
which reach from Elbow- lane to 
College-hill, and alſo thoſe on the 
ſouth ſide of the ſaid ſtreet, which 
reach from Vintner's-hall to Bull 
Wharf-lane, to be pulled down, in 
order to make the ſtreet forty feet 
wide, 1 pas 
The houſe at the corner of 
Tower-royal facing College-hill, 
to be pulled down, and the ground 
laid into the ſtreet. 14 | 

In Walbroke Ward. The houſe 
at the N. E. corner of Bucklerſbury, 
which projects before the other 
buildings, to be pulled down. 
In Biſhopſgate Ward. The two 

houſes between New Broad-ſtreet, 
and New Broad-ftreet Buildings, 
which project far into the ſtreet, to 
be pulled down, NY 


- 


3 — * 


e 


The great noiſe occaſioned by the late 
additional tax of three ſhillings a 
barrel on malt liquors, may render 
agreeable the Le papers, re- 
lating to the Lo 


ndon brewery. 


- 
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Hiſtory of the London brewery, from 

the beginning of king William's 
reign to the preſent time. 


* the beginning of king Wil- 
liam's reign, the duty on ſtrong 
beer or ale was 18. and 3d. 
barrel; on ſmall beer 3d. 
barrel. The brewer then ſold his 
brown ale for 16s. per barrel, and 


the ſmall beer, which was made 
from the ſame prains, at 6s, 


barrel, Theſe were moſtly fetched 
from the brewhouſe by the cuſ- 
tomers themſelves, and paid for 
with ready money; ſo that the 
brewer entertained but few ſer- 
vants, fewer horſes, and. had no 
ſtock of ales or beers by him, but 
a trifling quantity of eaſks, and 
his money returned before he paid 
either his duty or his malt. The 
victualler then ſold this ale for 2 d. 
per quart. 
- But ſoon after, our wars with 
France occaſioned further duties on 
this commodity. I ſet them down 
from memory alone, and, I think, 
in 1689, 9d. per barrel more was 
laid on ſtrong, and 3 d. per barrel 
on ſmall; In 1690, the duty was 
advanced 28. 3s. per barrel on 
ſtrong beer, and 9 d. per barrel 
on ſmall; and in 1692; more duty 
was laid by 9d. per barrel on 
ſtrong only. All theſe duties add- 
ed together will nearly make up 
what 1s now paid by the brewer. 
At this petiod the brewer raiſed 
his price from 16s. to 18s. and 
19s. per barrel; and the victual- 
ler raiſed his price to 24d. per 
quart. Wet 
Come we now to the. queen's 
time, when France, diſturbing us 
again, the malt-tax, the duty on 
hops, and that on coals, took place. 
The duty on malt ſurpaſſing that 
5 us 
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alter or reform: Some Urank mil 
beer and ſtale; others what y,, 
then called three-threads, at Tl 
a quart; but many uſed all ſtale y 


on hops, the brewers endeavoured 
at a liquor wherein more of theſe 
laſt ſhould be uſed. Thus the 
drinking of beer became encouraged 
in preference to ale. This beer, 
when new, they ſold for 22 8. per 
barrel; and at the ſame time ad- 
vanced their ale to 19s. and 208. 
— barrel ; but the people, not ea- 
weaned from their heavy ſweet 
drink, in general drank ale mixed 
21d 2 the victualler, at 
2 to 2 uart. | 
The wy: ow refiding in 
London more than they had done 
in former times, introduced the 
pale ale, and the pale ſmall beer 
they were habituated to in the coun- 
try ; and either engaged ſome of 
their friends, or the London brew- 
ers, to make for them theſe kinds 
of drinks. AMuence and cleanli- 
neſs promoted the delivery of them 
in the brewer's own caſks, and at 
his charge. Pale malt being deareſt, 
the brewer being loaded with more 
tax, and more expence, fixed the 
price of ſuch fmall beer at 8 and 
tos. per barrel, and of the ale at 
os. per barrel; the latter was fold 
y the victualler at 4 d. per quart, 
and under the name of two- penny. 
This little oppoſition excited the 


rown beet trade to produce, if 


poſſible, a better ſort of commo- 
dity in their way; than heretofore 
had been made. They began to 
hop their mild beer more; and the 
oblican ſtarted three, four, ſome- 
imes ſix butts at a time: but fo 
little idea had the brewer, or his 
cuſtomer; of being at the charge of 
large ſtocks of beer, that it gave 
room to a ſet of monyed people, 
to make a trade by buying theſe 
beers from brewers, keeping them 
ſome time, and felling them, when 
ſtale, to publicans for 25 8. or 268. 
per barrel. Our taſtes but flowly 


4d. a pot. 


On this footing ſtood the trade 
until about the year 1722, When 


the brewers conceived 


there was x 


mean to be found preferable © 
any of theſe extremes; which waz 
that beer well brewed, from being 
kept its proper time, becoming 
mellow, that is neither new or ſtale, 
would recommend itſelf to the pub. 
lic. This they ventured to ſell 
at 238. a barrel, that the victuallet 
might retail at 3 d. a quart. Tho 
it was flow at firſt in making it; 
way; yet as it certainly was right, 
in the end the experiment ſucceed. 
ed beyond expectation. The la- 
bouring people, porters, &c. found 
its utility; from whence came its 
appellation of porter, or entite 
butt. As yet, however, it was far 
from being in the perfection which 


fince we have had it. 


For many 


years it was an eſtabliſied maxim 
in the trade, that porter could not 


be made fine or bright, and four 


or five months was deemed the age 


for it to be drank at. 


The improvement of brightneſ: 
has ſince been added; by means of 
more age, better malt, better hops, 


and the uſe of ifinplaſs; 


An account of BEER brewed at the 
principal brew- houſes in the city 
and fabards, from Midſummer 
1759, to Midſummer 1760; 
which exceeds by ſome thouſand 
barrels any ſormer year. 


Meſſrs. Calvert and bar. firk. 
Seward's 743734 3 
Whitbread's 3.408 o 
_—_ 60,140 2 
| Ds $2394 3 
Sir Wm, Calvert's 52765 2 
Gifford's 46,419 © 


For 


the YE AR 1760; 


* 


Lady Parſon's 34.098 1 
Thrail's 22,740 © 
Harman's 30,317 3 
Hucks's 28,015 1 
Colliſſon's 23.783 o 
Dickinſon's 23,338 0 
Godfrey's 22,370 0 
Cocker's 21,101 3 
Britner's 20,955 © 
jonny 20,043 3 
oberts's 19,263 © 
Clempſon's 19,158 1. 
Hare's 17,817 2 
Harwood's 17,760 3 
Edwards's 17,027 o 
Maſon's 17,005 2 
Sweet's 15,176 © 
Croſs's 14,511 © 
Morley's 12,897 © 
Dawſon's 12,724 o 
Pearer's 12,341 3 
Scott's | 11,927 1 
Couzemaker's 10,654 © 
Beazeley's 10,577 © 
Mux's 10,012 0 
Green's 9,770 © 
Feaſt's 9,611 3 
North's 9,501 © 
Ekine's 9,499 o 
Ambroſe's 9,153 2 
Walker's 9,109 o 
Mayor's 8,872 1 
Keeling's 8,026 2 
Clarke's 75,842 1 
Waring's 7748 1 
Edwardg's 6,844 © 
Lutle's 6,722 0 
Pepys's 6,640 3 
Lilley's 6,533 4 
Trender's 6,126 3 
Eyre's 4.787 © 
Warrington's 3,569 © 
Maiden's 3.346 3 
Smith and Co's 3.081 1 
Smith's 2,961 1 
Hawkin's 25,818 2 
| | 975.217 3 
[A barrel is thirty-ſix Kailon! 


| (175 
A compendious fate of the 
Lord ky as 3 
pears from the trial publiſbed by 


his own direction. 


HE charge againſt Lord G. 
Sackville is, the diſobedience 
of orders from Prince Ferdinand ; 
his defence is in ſubſtance as fol- 
lows : 

That orders were given, the 
night before the battle, for the 
troops to be in readineſs at one 
the next morning; the horſes of 
the cavalry to be then ſaddled, bur 
not to ſtrike tents or march till far- 
ther . 5 that 2 orders * 
ing been frequently given, a 
—— before, were not alone 
ſufficient to appriſe lord — of 
an engagement next morning; that 
the ard notice that lord George, 
lord Granby, and other general 
officers, had of an attack, was 
from the firing of cannon between 
five and fix : that lord George im- 
mediately roſe, being waked by 
the ſound, and rode from the vil- 
lage where he was quartered to the 
head of the cavalry, which was there 
monnted, and he was there before 
any other general officers of the di- 
viſion : that he marched them, tho 
no orders to march had yet reached 
him, towards a windmill in front: 
that when he had advanced a con- 
fiderable diſtanee, he received an 
order to halt, and wait till he 
ſhould receive farther orders. That 
while he remained on or near this 
ground, the artillery had alſo march- 
ed from its ground, though neither 
had that received any orders; and 
lord e imagining that or- 
ders to the artillery had been for- 

otten on the harry uſual upon @ 
prize, he ordered it to advance 
in front, where it was of ſignal ſer- 
vice : 'That captain Ps = 
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1761 
ſoon after brought him an order 70 
form a line, as a third line to ſup- 
port the infantry, and advance ; that 

he ſaid: nothing about going 70 the 

LEFT between TREES, er coming out 

on a HEATH, nor told him where 
the infantry to be ſuſtained were to 
be found, but only repeated his orders 
twice in French, which lord George 
requeſted him to do, not from 
any difficulty he found in compre- 
hending the general intention of 
them, but becauſe they were at firſt 
expreſſed indiſtinctly thro* harry : 

That lord George, ſuppoſing that 

to advance was to go farward; im- 

mediately began to execute theſe 

orders, by ſending an- officer to a 

Saxe Gotha regiment of foot, that 

obſtructed his way in front, to cauſe 


It to remove out of his way, think- 


ing it better ſo to do than to cauſe 
our artillery, which obſtructed the 
only other way he could have ad- 
vanced, to halt; diſpatching at the 
ſame time a fecond officer to fee 
where the infantry he was to faſtain 
was poſted, and a third to recon- 
noĩtre the ſituation of the enemy: 
That while this was doing, colonel 
Ligonier came up with an order 70 
. advance with the cavalry, in order 
to profit of a diſorder which appeared 
in the cavalry of the enemy; and 
that neither did he mention, or at 
leaſt was not heard to mention, any 
movement to the left. That the 
Saxe Gotha regiment being by this 
time removed from the front, lord 
George, in obedience to the con- 
current orders of captain Winfching- 
rode and cotonel Ligonier, as he 
underſtood them, and as they were 
underſtood by his witneſſes, ordered 
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ſame order, having received it at 


received the order that had bees 
brought by captain Winſchingrode, 
becaufe captain Winſchingrode, 2; 
he was riding back from lorg 
George, met colonel Fitzroy rig. 
ing to him very faſt; and when 
colonel Fitzroy arrived, the troops 
were in motion: That it appear 
from all the witneſſes, that th 

could not have been put in motion 
in much leſs than eight minutes, az 
five minutes were given even by the 
witneſſes for the proſecution, for 
the Saxe Gotha regiment to re. 
move out of his way. That almoſt 
immediately after the troops were 
in motion, colonel Fitzroy came 
up, and brought the i orders he 
heard for moving 10 the left, at the 
ſame time limiting the movement 
to the Britiſh cavalry : 'That then 
being in doubt what to do, he halt- 
ed; the order that arrived laſt, by 
colonel Fitzroy, not ſuperſeding the 
former by colonel Ligonier ; as 
lord George and thoſe about him 
underſtood both from Fitzroy. and 
Ligonier; that they brought the 
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the ſame time, and brought it at 
different times by having taken 
different routs: 'That not _ 
able to agree, each earneſtly preſ- 
ſing the execution of his own or- 
ders, lord George took a reſolution 
to go to the 3 who was not 
far diſtant: That colonel Ligonier 
went forward, and that as lord 
George was riding on with colonel 
Fitzroy, he perceived the wood on 
the left more open than he had 
thought it, which inclined him to 
think it poſſible the prince might 
have ordered him to the left 5 and 
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colonel Fitzroy ftill vehemently 
preſſing the execution of the or- 
ders he brought, he ſent captain 

| Smith 


the troops to advance rait for- 
award: that this could not be more 
than eight minutes after he had 
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emith with drders for the Friis 


--»alry to move to the ; the mo- 
V the lit, and A le of 
the movement to the Fritißb. in 
connected in the ſame order; anc 
both peculiar to that brought by 
colonel Fitzroy: that by this means 
ſcarce any delay was made; even 
by the difference of the orders 
brought by the two aid de camps 
Capt. Smith not ng advance 
above 200 yards beyond the left of 
the Britiſh cavalry : the time there- 
fore could only be what he took up 
in galloping twice that ſpace: Tha 
this period includes all the time in 
which lord George is ſuppoſed to 
have diſobeyed orders, by an unne- 
ceſſary delay. 

The fads upon which this de- 
fence is founded are directly and 
poſitively contradicted by captain 
Winſchingrode, colonel Sloper, and 
colonel Ligonier, Capt. Winſching- 
rode depoſed, that upon delivering 
his orders to lord George in French, 
lord George ſeemed not to underſtand 
them, aſked, how that was to be 
done: that he then explained them, 
and made him underſtand that he 
was to paſs with the cavalry between 
the trees that he ſaw on the left; 
that he would then arrive upon a 
heath, where he was to form with 
the cavalry; and advance; in- order 
to ſuſlain the infantry, which he 
thought to be then engaged. Col. 
Sloper depoſed, that captain Win- 
ſchingrode, upon lord George's ap- 
pearing not to underſtand the or- 
ders he delivered in French, pro- 
nounced them as well as he could 
in Engliſh; expreſſing that the move- 


ment was to be to the left, and 


through the trees, both by tk! 


his hand, and by words. Colonel 


Sloper alſo depoſed, that it wagsat 
leaſt a quarter of an hour after 
Vor. III. 5 


$875 in, Ne an fwefed 18. 


Winſchingrode left lotd George 
before colonel Ligonier arrived. 
Colonel Ligonier depoſed, that he 
alſo mentioned mowing to the E; 
and colonel Sloper confirms his 
evidence in this particular: It is 
a'ſo proved by ſeveral witneſſes, that 
colonel Ligonier, tho' he gcknow- 
ledged his order differed from that 
of colonel Fitzroy in number, yet 
inſiſted it was the ſame in uefting- 
tion, which it could not have been; 
if he alſo had not directed the move- 
ment # th» ft, Colonel Sloper 
alſo depoſed, that lord George ap- 
pearing confuſed + he err it, 
and ſaid to colonel Ligonier; For 
God's ſake repeat your orders to 
that man, that he may not pretend 
not to tinderſtand them; but you ſee 
the condition he is in;“ this is alſo 
confirmed by the concurrent teſti - 
mony of colonel Ligonier. Lord 
George, to invalidate this teftimon 

produced ſeveral witneſſes, who de- 
poſed; that they heard no directions 
given either by captain Winſthing- 
rode or colonel Ligonter, to move 
to the left, or through trees ; and that 
they ſaw nothing in lord George's 


manner or  countenahce different 


from what they ſaw at other times. 
To ſupport colonel Sloper's evi- 
dence; ſeveral witnefſes were ready 
to depoſe, that they al/o remaried 
lord George's confuſion to be wery 
reat; but lord George earneſtly 
inſiſting on their not bting Examin- 
ed, upon a ſuppoſition that it would 
be prodacing new e 
him, under colour of a reply; they 
were not examined. It appears, 
however; from colonel Ligonier's 


evidence, to whom colonel Sloper 


remarked lord George's confulipn, 
that be ſawu it, for When colonel 
Sloper ſai you ſee the condition 
Thus 
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Thus much as to the facts; it 1s 
to be obſerved, that when the wit- 
neſſes were aſked queſtions of opi- 
nion ariſing from facts, they declin- 
ed to give it; but if their opinions 
would have been favourable to lord 
George, it ſeems unjuſt not to have 
declared it, becauſe to decline the 
declaration of their opinion was to 
imply that it was againſt him; a 
ſtrong preſumption cherefore ariſes 
that their opinions were againſt him, 
as they cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
with-held any benefit that was his 
due, as an opinion in his favour, 
after it had been cnce aſked, ſeems 
to have been. 


The ſentence pronounced upon 


lord George was in theſe words: 


The court, upon due conſidera- 
tion of the whole matter before 
them, is of opinion, that lord George 
Sackville is guilty of having diſ- 
obeyed the orders of prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunſwick, whom he was 
by his commiſhon and inſtructions 
directed to obey, as commander in 
chief, according to the rules of war; 
and it is the further opinion of this 
court, that the ſaid lord George 
Sackville is, and he 1s hereby judged 
unfit to ſerve his majeſty in any mili- 
tary capacity whatever. 


Particulars relating to the interment 
of his late majeſty king George Il. 
of bleſſed memory. 


On Monday the 1oth of Novem- 
ber, 1760, the royal corpſe was 
conveyed from Kenſignton palace, 
to the Prince's chamber, near the 
houſe of lords, in the following 


onder, viz. 


The right honourable the earl of 
Rochford's coach, with fix horles, 
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ſeveral ſervants behind. in livery 
with „ torches. ; 
The hon. Mr, Finch's coach, with 
two horſes, one ſervant behind 
livery, with a torch, 

His grace the duke of Devon. 


» In 


ſhire's chariot, with ſix horſes, fey. 


ral ſervants behind, in livery, with 
torches. | | 

Two horſe grenadiers, their ſword; 
drawn. 

Two of the royal coaches, jn 
mourning, with ſix horſes each, the 
ſervants behind in mourning, with 
torches. | 

A large party of horſe prenadier;, 

A royal coach in mourning, wich 
ſix horſes, the ſervants behind in 
mourning, with torches, 

The royal hearſe, covered with 
purple velvet, finely ornament 
with carved work, The royal arn; 
being at the upper part on each 
ſide, and adorned at the top with 
ſeveral crowns. It was drawn by 
eight cream coloured horſes, with 
large purple velvet trappings, ard 


followed by the royal trumpeters, 


in their rich habits, ſounding a dead 
march, and a large party of the life. 
guards, | 

The proceſſion was cloſed by one 
of the royal coaches out of moum- 
ing, with the blinds up, drawn by 
two horſes, and one ſervant be- 
hind, in a royal livery frock, with a 
torch. | 

On each ſide of all the royal car- 
riages, except the laſt, a train of 
men walked in black cloaks, with 
lighted torches in their hands, 
At about a quarter paſt nine 
o'clock the proceſſion entered the 
Green-park, from Hyde- park, and 


paſſed ſlowly on through the Horſe- 


guards to the grand entrance inte 
the hovſe of Lords, where the royal 
corpſe was taken out, and carned 


* 


„„ „ „ 


up to the chamber, where it lay in 
fate, The concourſe of people 
was very great on this ſolemn occa- 

on. 
; The following inſcription, in La- 
tin, was put upon his late majeſty's 
coffin. | | | 
Depoſitum 

gereniſſimi, Potentiſſimi, 
et Excellentiſſimi Monarchæ, 
GEORGII SECUNDI, 
Dei Gratia, Magne Britanniz 
Franciz, et Hiberniz Regis, Fi- 
dei defenſoris ; Ducis et Brunſ- 
vici et Luneburgi, Sacri Romani 
Imperii Archi-theſaurarii & Prin- 
cipis Electoris. 
Obiit 25 Die Octobris, Anno Do- 
mini 1760, ZEtatis ſuæ 77, 

Regnique ſui 34. 
[Thus Engliſhed : ] 
Here lie depoſited 
The remains of the Moſt Serene, 
Moſt Mighty, and Moſt Excel- 
lent Monarch, 

GEORGE the SECOND, 
By the Grace of God, King of 
Great Britain, France and Tre- 
land, defender of the faith; Duke 
of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, 
Arch-treaſurerand Prince Elector 
of the Holy Roman Empire. 
He died the 25th day of October, 
in the year of our Lord 1760, in 
the 77th year of his age, and in 
the 34th year of his reign, 
The day following, Tueſday the 
11th, about nine o'clock, the royal 
corpſe was carried from the Prince's 
chamber to Weſtminfter-abbey, and 
interred in the royal vault in Hen 
the VIIth chapel. The proceſ- 
tion was very grand and * Hor 
according to the ceremonial. fol- 
lowing. 
His royal highneſs the duke of 
Cumberland was chief mourner, 
and his train was borne by the 
dukes of Newcaſtle and Bridgewa- 
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ter. Minute guns were fired at the 
Tower and Park, ind the bells in 
every pariſh tolled during the whole 
ceremony, Two thouſand foot 
guards and 250 horſe lined the 
caffold, and kept off the mob. 

There were ſo many thouſands of 
ſpectators, that great numbers could 
not get near enough to ſee the pro- 
ceſſion, and only ſaw, at a diſtance, 
the great hght given by the flam- 
beaux and lamps. | 


Knight marſhal's men with black ſtaves 
Two and two 
Pages of the preſence 
Pages of the back-ſtairs 
Pages of the bed-chamber 
Yeomen of the robes 
Gentlemen uſhers quarter waiters 
Pages of honour 
Grooms of the privy chamber 
Gentleman uber aſſiſtant 
Gentlemen uſhers daily waiters 
Phyſicians to the king 
Deputy clerks of the cloſet 
Equerries to his late majeſty 
Clerks comptrollers and clerks of the 
green cloth 
The maſter of the king's houſhold 
Gentlemen uſhers of the privy chamber 
King's counſel King's ſerjeant 
King's ſollicitor 
Prime ſerjeant 
Barons younger ſons 
Viſcounts younger ſons 
Barons ef the exchequer, and juſtices 
of both benches, according to their 
; ſeniority 
Lord chief baron Lord chief juſtice 
| of common pleas 
went as a privy- 
_ counſellor. 
Maſter of the Lord chief juſtice df 
rolls went as the king's bench, 
privy-coun-, being a peer, walk 
ſellot ed as ſuch 
Bath king at arms 
Knights of the Bath not lords nor privy 
counſellors 
Privy counſellors not peers of the realm 
Barons eldeſt ſons 
Earls younger ſoris 
Viſcounts eldeſt ſons 
N A 


King's attorney 
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The comptroller The treaſurer of Earl of Effingham as exerciſing thy 
of the king's the king's houſ- office of Earl marſhal of England 


| Earls of Great Britain 
| 
| 


Second gentleman $ Clarencieux king of arms carrying the 7 Firſt gentleman 
uſher daily waiter crown on a purple velvet cuſhion uſher daily waiter 
Lord chamberlain of the. houſhold with his white ſtaff 


houſhold hold Dukes eldeſt ſons | 
with their ſtaves One herald of arms 
FT Being a peer, being a p:er of Ire- Marquiſſes 1 
1 walked as ſuch land, walked as ſuch One herald of arms 
| | Two purſuivants Dukes 
1 Barons of Ireland One herald of arms 
1 Barons of Great Britain Dukes having great offices t 
g Biſhops in their rochets Lord privy-ſeal F 
1 Marqueſſes younger ſons Lord preſident of the council 7 
f Earls eldeſt ſons Lord arch _— of York (no train 
N A purſuivant orne) ] 
Viſcounts of Ireland Lord keeper bearing the purſe ] 
- Viſcounts of Great Britain (No train borne, nor mace carried) ; 
1 Dukes . er ſons Lord atchbiſhop of Canterbury (ng 
| Marquiſſes eldeſt ſons tram borne) 
One herald of arms Norroy king of arms 
Earls of Ireland Maſter of the horſe | 


THE 
| On this fide ROYAL BODY, On this ſide 
j carried by twelve yeo- 
| men of the guard, co- 

Supporters of the vered with a large patt] Supporters of the 

pall, three dukes of purple velvet, and pall, three dukes 
| lined with purple filk, 
with a fine Holland 


| The catiopy borne ſheet, adorned with 


The canopy borne 
by gentlemen of the 


by gentlemen of the 


i ten large eſcut- | _-: 
privy chamber . privychamber 
perial arms paint- 
Ten gentlemen pen- ed on ſattin, un- Ten gentlemen pen- 
fioners with their der a canopy fioners with their 
| axes reverſed of purges axes reverſed 
velvet. 


Gentlemani uſher J Garter principal king of arms n 


A The chief mourner a 
Seprorter to he 9 His train borne by two dukes * ba, N 
R - aſſiſted by the vice chamberlain WOCIRET 8 CANE 


oe a — I. 


1 Two dukes and feurteen earls aſſiſtants Lords of the bed chamber 

to the chief mourner Second gentleman uſher of the privy 
| Firſt gentleman uſher of the privy chamber 
fl chamber The maſter of the robes, 


Groom of the ſtole 
The 
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e ms of the hed chamber. 
1 part of the band of 
gentlemen penſioners with their axes 

reverſed, 
Yeomen of the guard to cloſe the ce- 
remony. 

N. B. The knights of the garter, 
thiſtle and bath, who walkedin this 
proceſſion, wore the collars of their 
reſpective orders. | 

he proceſſion went from the 
Prince's chamber through the Old 


Palace-yard, on foot, to the great 


north door of the abbey ;| and the 
way was railed in on both fides, and 
floored, twenty feet wide, and was 
covered with an awning, with black 
bays on the floor, and under the 
awning ; and the whole way to the 
abbey, and in the abhey, to the 
ſteps leading to king Henry the 
Vilth's chapel, was lined on each 
fide with the foot guards. 

The proceſſion having entered 
the church, paſſed along down to 
the end of the north aile, and then 
croſs to the ſouth aile, and from 
thence to the ſaid ſteps, and there 
fell off on each fide, until the judges, 
the knights of the bath, the privy- 
counſellors, the peers, the body, 
and chief mourners, &c. were 
placed in king Henry the VIIth's 
chapel. | e 

At the entrance. within the 
church, the dean and prebendaries 
in their copes, attended by the 
choir, all having wax tapers in their 
hands, received the royal body, and 
fell into the proceſſion juſt before 
Clarencieux king of arms, and ſo 
proceeded ſinging into king Henry 
the VIIch's chapel, where the body 
was depoſited on treſſels, (the crown 
and cuſhion being laid at the head) 
and the canopy held over it by the 
gentlemen of the privy chamber, 
While the ſervice, agcordiug to the 


1181 
liturgy of the church of England, 
was read by the biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, dean of Weſtminſter ; and 
the chief mourger, and his two ſup- 
porters, were ſeated on chairs plac- 
ed for them at the head of the 
corple; and the lords aſſiſtants 
ſeated on ſtools on each fide; and 
the lords of the bed-chamber, &c. 
were ſeated; and the peers and 
others took their ſeats in the ſtalls 
on each ſide of the choir. : 

When the part of the ſervice 
before the interment was read, the 
royal corpſe was carried to the vault, 
preceded by the lord chamberlain 
of the houſkold, the chief mourner, 
his ſupporters and aſſiſtants follow- 
ing, Garter going before them, and 
the white-ſtaff officers of his late ma» 
jeſty's houſhold, who placed them- 
ſelves near the vault, 

The royal corpſe being interred, 
the dean of Weſtminſter went on 
with the office of burial, which 
ended, and an anthem ſung in the 
choir, Garter king of arms pro- 
claimed his late majeſty's ſtile as 
followeth : 

Thus it hath pleaſed Almighty 
God to take out of this tran- 
ſitory life, unto his Divine 
mercy, the late moſt high, 
moſt mighty, and moſt excel- 
lent monarch, George the 1d, 
by the grace of God, king of 
Great Britain, France and lre- 
land, defender of the faith, 
and fovereign of the molt 
noble order of the garter, 
duke of Brunſwick and Lu- 
nenburgh, arch-treaſurer and 
elector of the holy Roman 
empire, 

Let us beſeech Almighty God ta 
bleſs and preſerve, with lon 
life, health, and honour, — 
all worldly happirieſs, che moſt 


ns high 
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high and moſt excellent mo- 


narch, our ſovereign lord 
George the IIld, now, by the 
grace of God, king of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, 
defender of the faith, and ſo- 


vereign of the moſt noble or- 


der of the garter, duke of 
Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, 
arch - treaſurer and elector of 
the holy Roman empire. 
GOD ſave king GeorGt the Third. 


The folloauing Anthem, compoſed by 


Dr. William Boyce, maſter of his 
majeſly's band of muſicians, was 
performed at the funeral. 

The ſouls of the righteous are in 
the hand of God, and there ſhall no 
torment touch them. 

In the fight of the unwiſe, they 
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the children of men. | 


the ſight of men, yet is 
_ 8 22 4 
e hope of the ungodly ; 

like the ſmoke driven . 
wind, and paſſeth away like a ſha- 
dow. | 

But the righteous live for ever. 
more. | 

Now are they numbered among 
the ſaints, and their lot is among 


their hope 


They ſhall receive a glorious 
kingdom, and a beautiful crown 
from the Lord's hand. | 

As gold in the farnace hath he 
tried them, and received them as 
burnt-fferings. 

They hall judge the nations, 
and have dominion over the people, 
and their Lord ſhall reign for 


ever. 


r 
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' ſeem to die, but they are in peace, 


| They ſhall be our guide unto 
For though they be puniſhed in | 


death. 


war.” 
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SUPPLIES granted by Parliament for the ſervice 
of the Year 1760. 


13 
8 


L. FRY 


' NoveMBER 22 
1. WHAT o, ooo men be employed for the ſea- 
ſervice for the year 1760, including 18,355 
marines. 
2. That a ſum, not exceeding 41. per man, per month, 
be allowed for maintaining the ſaid 70,000 men, for 
: 13 months, including the ordnance for ſea-ſervice, 
, NOVEMBER 27. 

1. That a number of land-forces, including thoſe in 
Germany, and 4010 invalids, amounting to 57,294 
effe:tive men, commiſſion and non-commiſſion officers 
included, be employed for the ſervice of the year 1760. 
2. That, for defraying the charge of the 57,294 
effective men, for guards and garriſons, and other his 
majelty's land-forces in Great-Britain, Guernſey, and 
Jerſey, for the year 1760, there be granted a ſum not 
exceeding * | 
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* As the words, © there be granted a ſum not exceeding,” conclude every 
refolution for granting a certain (um of money, it is needlets to repeat them, 
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For the YEAR 1760, 


z. That, for maintaining his majeſty's forces and 
arriſons, in the plantations, Gibraltar, Guadaloupe, 
Africa, and the Eaſt-Indies, and for proviſions for the 
garriſons in Nova Scotia, Newſoundland, Gibraltar, 
Providence, Cape-Breton, Guadaloupe, Senegal, and 
Gorec, for the year 1760 — 846168 19 © 
4. That, for defraying the charge of four regiments 
of foot, on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, ſerving in North- 
America, for 17680 — —— 35744 8 4 
5. That, for the pay of the general, and general ſtaff 
officers, and officers of the hoſpital, for his majeſty's 
land-forces, for 1760 1 
6. That, for defraying the charge of the embodied 
militia of the ſeveral counties in South-Britain, and the 
fenſible men of 6b, loads and lord Sutherland's bat- 
talion of Highlanders, in North-Britain, for 122 days, 
from the 23th of December, 1759, to the z 5th of April, 
1760, both days incluſive, 102006 4 8 
7. That, for defraying the charge of 38, 50 men, 
of the troops of Hanover, Wolfenbuttle, Saxa-Gotha, 
and count of Buckeburg, together with that of general 
and ſlaff officers, actually employed againſt the common 
enemy, in concert with the king of Pruſſia, from the 
25th of December, 1759, tothe : 4th of December, 1760, 
both days incluſive, to be iſſued in advance every two 
months, in like manner as the pay of the Heſſian 
forces now ia the ſervice of Great Britain; the ſaid 
body of troops to be multered by an Engliſh com- 
miſſary, and the effective ſtate thereof to be aſcertained 
by the ſignature of the commander in chief of the ſaid 
forces — | 
8. That, for defraying the charge of 2120 horſe, and 
9990 foot, together with the general and aff officers, 
the officers of the hoſpital, and officers and others 
belonging to the train of artillery, the troops of the 
landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel in the pay of Great Britain, 
for 355 days, from the 25th of December, 1759, to 
the 24th of December, 1760, both incluſive, together 
with the ſubſidy for the ſame time, purſuant to treaty, 268274 16 8 
J, That, for defraying the charge of an additio. al | 
corps of 920 horſe, and 6072 fjaot,. together with the 
general and ſtaff oficers, the officers of the hoſpital, and 
others belonging to the train of artiilery, the troops of 
tie landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, in the pay of Great 
Britain, for 366 days, from the 1 day of. January, 
17 S, to the ziſt day of December following, both days 
incluſixe, purſuant to treaty, h 97-850 4 10 
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' NoveMBER zo. 

1. That, for the ordinary of the navy, including 
half-pay to ſea-officers, for 1760, 5 
2. Towards carrying on the works of the hoſpital for 
ſick and wounded ſeamen, building at Haſler, near Goſ- 
port, for 1766, 3 


3. Towards carrying on the works of the hoſpital for 
gel and wounded ſeamen, building near Plymouth, for 
3760, 2 

1 Towards purchaſing ground, erecting jetty-heads 
for careening wharfs, capſtand-houſes, ſtore-houſes, and 
other accommodations neceſſary for refitting his ma- 
Jefly's fleet at Halifax, for 1760 — 
F. Upon account, towards the ſupport of the royal 
hoſpital at Greenwich, for the better maintenance of 
the ſeamen of the ſaid hoſpital, worn out, and become 
decrepid in the ſervice of their country, 

6. For the charge of the office of ordnance, for land- 
ſervice, for 1760, — — 
7. For defraying the extraordinary expence of ſer- 

ices performed by the office of ordnance, for land- 
Ferie, and not provided for by parliament in 
1759» IO Pere THY 


DecemBerr 7. 

1. Towards paying off and diſcharging the debt of 
the navy, 
2. For the diſcharge of tranſport-ſervice between 
the 1ſt of January and zoth of September, 1759, in- 
cluding the expence of victualling his majeſty's land- 
forces within the ſaid time. 
3. Towards the buildings, rebuildings, and repairs, 


of his majeſty's ſhips, for 1760, — 


DEcEMBER 13. 

1. For the paying of penſions to the widowg of ſuch 
reduced officers of his majeſty's land- forces and marines, 
as died, upon the eſtabliſhment of half-pay, in Great 
Britain, and who were married to them before the 25th 


of December, 1716, for 1760, — 


2. For deiraying the extraordinary expences of his 
majeſty's land- forces, and other ſervices incurred, to the 
24th of November, 1759, and not provided for by par- 
liament ———— 

3. To enable his majeſty to diſcharge the like ſum 
raiſed in purſuance of an act made in the laſt ſeſſion of 


88 


4. d. 
232629 5 1 


10000 © 9g 


1000 © o 
8000 o 9 
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230296 4 6 


280363 16 11 
781489 6 6 
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501078 16 6 


200000 0 © 


1701078 16 6 
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2042 0 © 


953302 15 52. 
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; ; 1. 4. 
rliament, and charged upon the firſt aids of ſupplies | 
4 be granted in this teſhon of parliament 1000000 © © 


1955344 15 84 
DgceMBER 17. —— 
To enable his majeſty to make good his engagements 


with the king of Pruſſia, purſuant to a convention be- 
tween his majeſty and the king of Pruſſia, concluded 


Nov. 9, 1759)» 


Decemser 18. 

Upon account, towards enabling the principal officers 
of his majeſty's ordnance to defray the neceſſary charges 
and expences of taking down and removing the preſent 
magazines for gunpowder, and all buildings belonging 
thereto, ſituated near the town of Greenwich, in the 
county of Kent, and of erecting a new magazine for 

unpowder, and other buildings neceſſary thereto, in 
* more r and leſs dangerous ſituation; and to 
enable the ſaid principal officers to purchaſe lands for 
that purpoſe, — 15000 © 0 


- 


DzceMBER 20, 

1. To enable his majeſty to make good his engage- 
ments with the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, purſuant 
to the ſeparate articles belonging to a treaty between 
his majeity and the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, con- 
cluded January 17, 1759, and renewed by a treaty 
concluded Nov. 9, 1759; the ſame to be paid as his 
moſt ſerene highneſs ſhall think it moſt convenient, in 
order to facilitate the means by which the moſt ſerene 
landgrave may again fix his reſidence in his own domi- 
nions, and give freſh courage to his faithful ſubjects by 
his preſence, which 1s ſo much wiſhed for, | oO o 0 

2. Towards enabling the governors and guardians 
of the Foundling-hoſpital to continue to carry into exe- 
cation the good 1 8 for which they were incorpo- 
rated, and that the ſame be iſſued and paid for the uſe 
of the ſaid hoſpital, without fee or reward, or any de- 
duction whatſoever, 


JanvARY 17. = 
Upon account, as a preſent ſupply towards defray- 
ing the charges of forage, bread, bread-waggons, 
train of artillery, and of provifions, wood, ſtraw, &c. 
and other extraordinary expences and contingencies 


of 
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4. 4 4 


of his majeſty's combined army under the command of 
prince Ferdinand, | * 5000 © og 


* 


» 


JANUAR Y 29. 
To be applied towards the improving, widening 
and enlarging the paſſage over and through London 
bridge, — 15000 © o 


— — — 


„nns 


FrBRRUARY 7. 
1. To replace, to the ſinking fund, the like ſum paid 
out of the ſame, to make . the deficiency, on the 
th of July, 1759, of the ſeveral rates and duties 
upon oftices an 3% ag and upon houſes, and 
upon windows or lights, which were made a fund by 
an act 31 Geo. II. for paying annuities at the bank of 
England, in reſpe& of 5, ooo, ooo 1. borrowed towards 
the ſupply granted to his majeſty for the ſervice of 
1758, 
A To replace to the ſinking-fund, the like ſum 
Paid out of the ſame, to make good the deficiency, on 
the 5th of July, 1759, of the ſubſidy of poundage upon 
certain goods and merchandiſes imported, and an ad- 
ditional inland duty on coffee, and chocolate, to an- 
ſwer annuities, after the rate of zl. per cent. charged 
thercupon, purſuant to an act 32 Geo. II. 84141 15 8 
3. To replace, to the finking-fund, the like ſum 
paid out of the ſame, to make good the deficiency, 
on the 5th of January, 1759, of the duties on glaſs 
and ſpitituous liqyors, to anſwer annuities, on ſingle 
lives, payable at the Exchequer, granted by an act 
19 Geo, II. | 
4. To replace, to the ſinking-fund, the like ſum paid 
out of the ſame, to make good the deficiency, on 
the 5th of January, 1759, of the additional ſtamp-duty, 
duty on licences for retailing wine, duty on coals ex- 
ported, and ſurplus of the duty on licences for retailing 
{pirituous liquors, made a fund by an act 30 Geo. II. 
for paying annuities at the bank of England, after 
the rate of 31. per cent. on 3,000,900, as alſo the life- 
annuities payable at the Exchequer, and other charges 
thereupon, — 7651 98; 


— 


124736 7 2 


8752 6 10 


225281 19 4 
FEBRUARY II. — mmm 
1. For defraying the charge of an augmentation of 
1001 light cavalry, the troops of Hanover, in the pay | | 
of Great Britain, for 366 days, from Dec. 25, 1759, | 
to Dec. 24, 1760, both days incluſive, 1 34333 8 0 
2. For 
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2. For defraying the charge of an augmentation of 
four ſquadrons of hunters and huſſars, the troops of 
the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, in the pay of Great 
Britain, from Dec. 25, 1759, to Dec. 24, 176c, both 
days incluſive, | — 
3. For defraying the charge of an augmentation of 
fve battalions to the king's army in Germany, each bat- 
talion conſiſting of one troop of 101 men, and four com- 
panies of foot, of 125 men in each company, with a 
corps of artillery, for 366 days, from Dec. 25, 1759, to | 
Dec. 24, 1760, both days incluſive, — 52902 19 2 
108012 12 7 
FEBRUARY 12. — 
1. Upon account of the reduced officers of his ma- 
jeſty's land- forces and marines, for 1766, —— 35651 9 © 
2. For defraying the charge for allowances of the 
ſeveral officers and private gentlemen of the two troops 
of horſe- guards, and regiment of horſe, reduced, and 
to the ſuperannuated gentlemen of the four troops of 
horſe-guards, for 1760, — 2946 © © 
3. Upon accgunt, for ſupporting and maintaining 
the ſettlement of his majeſty's colony in Nova Scotia, 
ſor 1760, 
4. Upon account, for defraying the charges incur- 
red, by ſupporting and maintaining the ſaid ſettle- 
ment, in 1758, and not provided for by parlia- 
ment, 
5. Upon account, for defraying the charges of the 
civil eſtabliſhment of his majeſty's colony of Georgia, 
and other incidental expences attending the ſame, from 


Jane 24, 1759, to June 24, 1760, 


11785 6 10 


uw . 


5851 4 


4057 10 © 


b— 


Marcn 31. — 

1. Upon account, to enable his majeſty to give a 

proper compenſation to the reſpective provinces in North- 

America for the expences incurred by them in the levy- 

ing, cloathing and pay, of the troops raifed by the 

ſame, according as the active vigour and ftrenuous ef- 

forts of the reſpective provinces thall be thought by his 

majeſty to merit, | | 

2. Upon account, to be paid to the Eaſt-India 

company, towards enabling them to defray the ex- 

pence of a military force, in their ſettlements, to be 

maintained by them, in lieu of the battalion of his 

majeſty's forces commanded by colonel * 
$3 is 2 With- 


20776 5 5 
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60291 10 3 
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4. & 4 


20000 © 9 


25000 9 3 


1134139 17 | 


cate, and bind pg OILY ſuch children as were admit- 


44157 10 o 


| 423297 7 4 

* APRIL 28, . — — 
1. For defraying the charge of the embodied mi- 
litia of the ſeveral counties in South-Britain from the 
reſpective times that they were embodied, and of the 
fenſible men of Argyleſhire, and lord Sutherland's bat- 
talion of Highlanders, in North- Britain, from the com- 
mencement of their eſtabliſhment, to the 24th of De- 


jl cember, 1760, — —— 260104 16 8 an 
i 2. Upon account, for defraying the charge of cloath- ; th 
5 ing for the embodied militia, for 1760, — 30722 0 a in 
N 3. For reimburſing, to the colony of New-York, their be 
7 expences in furniſhing provihons and ſtores to the troops 

7 raiſed by them for his majeſty's ſervice, for the cam- al 
* paign in 1756, — — 2977 78 D 


4. To be employed in maintaining and ſupporting 
; the Britiſh forts and ſettlements upon the coaſts of 
7 Africa, | 

5. Upon account, towards enabling the governors 
and guardians of the Foundling-hoſpital to maintain 
and educate ſuch children as. were admitted into the 
ſaid hoſpital between the 8th of February and the 26th 
of March, 1760; and that the ſame be iſſued and paid, 
for the uſe of the ſaid hoſpital, without fee or reward, 


or any deduction whatſoever, — 3127 10 0 


10000 © 0 


n 


306931 14 4 

APRIL 29. — — — 
7. For defraying the charge of 959 cavalry, and 
1454 infantry, the troops of the reigning duke of 
; runſwick, 


For the YE AR 1760. 


Brunſwick, in the pay of Great Britain, purſuant to 


2% For defraying the charge of an augmentation to 
the troops of the reigning duke of Brunſwick, in the 
pay of Great Britainz purſuant to an ulterior conven- 
tion, concladed and figned at Paderborn, the 5th of 
March, 1760, | — — 

3. For defraying the charge of two additional ſqua- 
drons of huſſars, and two companies of chaſſeurs, to- 
gether with an augmentation to the horſe, dragoons, 
and foot, the troops of the landgrave of Hefſe-Caſle}, 
in the pay of Great Britain, for 1760, S228 

4. For defraying the extraordinary expences of his 


the 24th of November, 1759, to the 24th of Decem- 
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66926 3 of 
23843 5 11 


101095 3 2 


majeſty's land- forces, and other ſervices, incurred from 


ber following, and not provided for, — 420120 1 O 


611985 13 1+ 


— 


| May 6. . 
1. To make good the deficiency of the grants for the 
ſervice of 1759, —— 


2. To make the like ſum, iſſued, purſuant to 
an addreſs of this houſe, by his majeſty, to Jane Har- 
dinge, widow, as adminiftratrix of Nicholas Har- 
dinge, Eſq; deceaſed, as a recompence for his pains 


this houſe for the preſs, and in managing and direQ- 
ing the printing of the ſame, for the uſe of the mem- 
bers of this houſe, | — 

3. To make good the like ſum; iſſued, purſuant to 
an addreſs of this houſe, by his majeſty, to Jeremiah 
Dyſon, Eſq; towards defraying the expence of printing 
the journals of this honſe, from the beginning of the 
th parliament of Great Britain, to the end of the 4th 
ſeſſion of this preſent parliament, and of mn and 
printing indexes to the zd, zd, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th 
volumes of the journals of this houſe, 

4. Upon account, towards defraying the charge of 
pay and cloathing for the unembodied militia, for the 
year ending the 25th of March, 1761, 

F To enable the principal officers of his majeſtyꝰs 
ordnance to pay intereſt, after the rate of 41; per cent. 
fer annum, from the 25th of Auguſt, 1759, to the 
25th of April laſt, for the ſum of 23800l. 119. 11d. re- 
maining in his majeſty's office of ordnance, upon the 
ſaid 25th of April, and not paid into the hands of the 
king's remembrancer of the court of . * 

* 


— * 


75170 o 34 


and ſervice, in preparing copies of the journals of 


3000 0 @9; 
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jeſty's mint, in the Tower of London, in 1759, 11940 13 10 
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Weſtminſter, as directed by an act, made in the laſt * 


ſeſſion of parliament, for making compenſation for 


lands and hereditaments, purchaſed for his majeſty's for | 
ſervice at Chatham, Portſmouth, and Plymouth, by tax 
reaſon of doubts and difficulties, which have ariſen, pou 
touching the execution of the ſaid act, — 634 13 » yea 
— 3 25 
2 

2 2 H 

May 10. for 


1. Upon account, to enable his majeſty to defray 
any extraordinary expences of the war, incurred or 
to be incurred for the ſervice of 1760; and to take all 
ſuch meaſures, as may be neceſſary to diſappoint, or 
defeat, any enterprizes or deſigns of his enemies, and 
as the exigency of affairs may require, 

2. For defraying the charge of a regiment of light 
dragoons, and of an additional company to lieutenant 
colonel Vaughan's corps, for 1760, — 12874 15 


ICOOOOO © 9 


1012874 15 10 


May 14. 
1. For defraying the extraordinary charge of his ma- 


2. Upon account, for paying and diſcharging ſo 
much of the dehts, with the neceſſary expences at- 
tending the payment of the ſame, claimed and ſuſ- 
tained upon the lands and eſtate which became for- 
feited to the crown by the attainder of the late titular 
lord John Drummond, brother to the late titular duke 
of Perth, as ſhall be remaining unſatisfied, and not 
already provided for, —' — — 2500 o 0 


— 


14440 13 10 
Sum total granted by this ſeſſon, — — 15 503563 15 91 


Nov. 22. As ſcon as the houſe granted to his majeſty ; which com- 
had agreed to the reſolutions of the mittee was continued to the 14th of 
ſupply committee, it was reſolved, May, 1760; and in that time it 
that the houſe would next morning came to the following reſolutions, 
reſolve itſelf into a committee of the which was agreed to by the houſe, 
whole houſe, to confider of ways on the days as follow, viz. 
and means for railing the ſupply 


NoveM- 


Po 


NoveEMBER 26, 1759. 
1. A relolution,.. : . 4. 
in the uſual form, 
for raiſing a land- 
tax of 48. in the 
pound, for one 
year, from March 
25, 1760, 
2. A reſolution, 
in the uſual form, 
for continuing the 
malt - tax from 
June 23, 1700, to 
June 24, 1701, 750000 © © 


— — — 


2037854 19 11 


0 


—.— 


2737854 19 11 


DecewBEr 18. 

1. Reſolved, That the ſum of 
eight millions be raifed, by tranſ- 
{crrable annuities, after the rate of 
41. per centum, er annum; and that 
an additional capital of 3]. be add- 
ed to every 1col. advanced; which 
additional capital ſhall conſiſt of a 
lottery ticket, of the, value of zl. 
to be attended with like transferra- 
ble annuities, after the rate of 41. 
per centum, per annum, to COMmence 
from the 5th day of January, 1761, 
for 20 years, and then to ſtand re- 
duced to 31. per cent. per ann. and 
that the ſaid ſum of eight millions 
do bear an intereſt after the rate of 
41. per centum, per annum, to com- 
mence from the ;th day of January, 
1760, for 21 years from thence for- 
ward, and then to ſtand reduced to 
31. per centum, per annum; the ſaid 
ſeveral annuities to be transſerrable 
at the bank of England, and to be 
redeemable by parliament, in the 
whole or in part, by ſums not leſs 
than 500,000 l. at one time, after 
the expiration of 21 years, to be 
reckoned from the 5th day of Ja- 
nuary 1700, and not ſooner, ſix 


7 


„For the YEAR 1760. 191 


months notice having been given of 
ſuch payment or payments reſpec- 


tively ; that every ſubſcriber ſhall, 


on or before the 15th day of January 
next, make a depoſit of 15 J. per 
centum, on ſuch ſum as he ſhall 
chooſe to ſubſcribe towards raiſing 
the ſaid ſum of eight millions, with 
the caſhiers of the bank of England, 
as a ſecurity for his making the fu- 
ture payments, on or before the 
times herein limited, that is to ſay, 
Ten fer cent. on or before the 26h 
day of February next; ten per cent. 
on or before the 28th day ot March 
next; ——ten per cent. on or before 
the 2gth day ot April next; ten 
per cent. on or before the ziſt of 
May next; ten per cent. on or be- 
fore the zd day of july next; 
fifteen per cent. on or before the 
14th day of Auguſt next; ten per 
cent. on or before the 16th day of 
September next; ten per cent on 
or before the 2gth day of October 
next: which ſeveral ſums, ſo receiv- 
ed, ſhall, by the ſaid caſhiers, be 
paid into the receipt of his majeſty's 
Exchequer, to be applied, from time 
to time, to ſuch ſervices as ſhall 
then have been voted by this houſe, 
in this ſeſſion of parliament, and 
not otherwiſe ; and that ſuch of the 
proprietors. of tallies and orders, 
made out at the Exchequer, by vir- 
tue of an act of the laſt ſeſhon of 
arliament, for enabling his ma- 
jeſty to raiſe the ſum of one million, 
for the uſes and purpoſes therein 
mentioned, as ſhall be deſirous of 
ſubſcribing a ſum equal to the prin- 
cipal ſum contained in ſuch reſpec- 
tive orders, and ſhall, on or before 
the 8th of January next, produce 
the ſaid orders, and ſignify ſuch 


their deſire to the ſaid cathiers, ſhall 


be admitted ſubſcribers for ſuch 
| ſums ; 
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ſums ; and that any tallies and or- 
ders, made out at the Exchequer, 
by virtue of the ſaid aft, ſhall be re- 
ceived, by the ſaid caſhiers, as caſh, 


to the amount of the reſpective ſums _ 
contained in ſuch tallies and orders, 


and the intereſt that ſhall 'be then 
due thereupon, as well in making 
the ſaid depoſit, as in all fubſequent 
payments; and that the tallies and 
orders, ſo received, ſhall be taken at 
the receipt of the Exchequer, and 


allowed in the payments to be made 


by the ſaid caſhiers, for the a- 
mount of ſuch principal ſums and 


intereſt ; and that every ſubſcriber, 


who ſhall pay in the whole of his 
ſabſcription on or before the 16th 
day of September next, ſhall be 
allowed a diſcount, after. the rate 
of 31. per centum, per annum, from 
the day ſuch ſubſcription ſhall. be ſo 
completed to the 29th. of October 
next, WS N 4 

2. That there ſhall be paid, for 
every buſhel of malt which ſhall be 
made in that part of Great Britain 
called England, the dominion of 
Wales and town of Berwick upon 
Tweed, the ſum of 3d. and, for 
every buſhel of mAt which ſhall be 
made in that part of Great Britain 
calied Scotland, the ſum of 1dZ, 


and ſo proportionably for a greater 


or leſſer quantity, to be paid by the 
makers thereof. 

3. That there ſhall be paid, for 
every buſhel of malt which ſhall be 
brought from Scotland into Eng- 
land, Wales, or Berwick upon 
Tweed, the fam of 1d. Z, and fo 
in proportion for any greater or 
leſſer quantity. 

4. That the faid an- 
nuities and lottery be 
charged upon the ſaid 
duties on malt, for 


f 


which the ſinking- | 
fund ſhall be the col! 
lateral ſecurity. . 8240000 9 þ 

_ JanuaRY 17, 1760. 

1. That'a duty of 3d. in thy 
part of Great Britain called Eng. rev 
and, Wales, ahd. town of Berwick 
upoH T Werd, and a duty of 1d. 
in that art of Great Britain called 
Scotland, ſhall be paid for every 
buſhel of malt, whether ground dt 
unground, which, having been made 
be ore the day of the commence. 
ment of che additional duties on 
malt, voted in this preſent ſeſſion 
of parliament; ſhall, on or after the 
ſaid day, be in the poſſeſſion of any 
malſter or maker of malt for ſale, 
ſeller or retailler of malt, brewer, 
diſtiller, in-keeper, victualler, or 
vinegar-maker, or any perſon of 
2 in truſt for them, or for their 
ute; 

2. That the monies arifing by 
the ſaid duties ſhall be carried to, 
and made patt of, the fund for pay- 
ment of the annuities and lottery 
attending the ſum of eight millions 

ranted to his majeſty in this preſent 
eſſion of parliament. 
© FgBRUARY 7. 

1. That a ſtamp- duty of 108. be 
eharged on every piece of vellum or 
parchment, or fheet or piece of 
paper, on which every licence for 
making and ſelling weights fhall be 
ingroſſed, written, or printed, 

2. That a ſtamp-duty of 10s. be " 
charged on every piece of vel- 
lum or parchment; or ſheet or piece 
of paper, on which every licence 
for making and felling weights 
ſhall be ingroſſed, written, or 
printed. 

FezurRvary 26. Ft 

That there ſhall be granted and 


paid to his majeſty, 


1. For 


Fo 


For every gallon of low wines, 
ſoitits, of Abe firſt extraction, 
lade or drawn from any ſort of 
ink or waſhz brewed or made from 
nv ſort of malt or corn, or from 


re with ſuch brewer's waſh or 
Its, 5d. over and above all other 
uties charged or chargeable there- 
n, to be paid by the diſtillers or 
akers thereof. | | 
2. For every gallon of ſtrong 
aters, or agua vitæ, made for 
ile, of the materials aforeſaid, 
s. 3d, over and above all other 
juties charged or chargeable there- 
n, to be paid by the diſtillers or 
nakers thereof, 

3. For every gallon of low wines, 
dr ſpirits of the firſt extraction, 
nade or drawn from any foreign 


ure therewith, 1s. 3d. over and 
dove all other duties charged or 
hargeable thereon, to be paid by 
he diſtillers or makers thereof, 

4. For every gallon of ſpirits 
ade or drawn, in Great Britain, 
rom any foreign or imported mate- 
ials, or any mixture therewith, 
8d. over and above all other duties 
harged or chargeable thereon, to 
be paid by the diſtillers or makers 
hereof, x 

5. For every gallon of low wines, 
dr ſpirits of the firſt extraction, 


ſort of Britiſh materials, except 
thoſe before mentioned, or any mix- 
ure therewith 6d. 3, over and 
above all other duties charged or 
hargeable thereon, to be paid by 
the makers or diſtillers thereof. 

6. For every gallon of ſpirits 
made for ſale, from cyder or any 
ſort or kind of Britiſh materials, 
zxcept thoſe before mentioned, 
Vor. III. 


rewer's waſh or tilts, or any mix- 


rr imported materials, or any mix- 


made or drawn from cyder, or any 


Fot the YEAR 1560, | [193 


18. 1 d. 2, over and above all other 
duties charged or chargeable there- 
on, to be paid by the diſtillers or 
makers thereof. 

7. That, for the encouragement 
of the exportation of ſpirits drawn, 
or made in Great Britain, the like 
drawbacks and allowances be made, 
under proper regulations, upon the 
exportation of reQified ſpirits drawn, 
or made, in Great Britain, as are 
now payable upon the exportation 
of home-made raw ſpirits. 

8. That, for the further encou- 
ragement of the exportation of ſpi- 
rits drawn, or made, in Great Bri- 
tain, an additional drawback, or 
allowance, of 241. 10s. fer ton, 
be paid and allowed, under proper 
regulations, upon the exportation of 
all ſuch ſpirits. 

9. That there ſhall be. granted 
and paid to his majeſty, for every 
gallon of ſingle brandy, ſpirits, or 
aqua vite, imported from beyond 
the ſeas, over and above all other 
duties payabie for the ſame, 1s. 

10. That there ſhall be granted 
and paid to his majeſty, for every 
gallon of brandy, ſpirits, or agua 
vitæ, above proof, commonly called 
double brandy, imported from be- 
yond the ſeas, over and above all 
other duties payable for the ſame, 
25, 

11, That the ſeveral additional 
duties ſhall ſtand appropriated, and 
be applied, to the ſame uſes and 
purpoſes, reſpe&ively, as the pre- 
ſent duties on ſpirituous liquors are 
now applicable and appropriated 
unto, ' a 

| March 3. | 

1. That the 31. per centum annui- 
ties, amounting to 6,6co,cool. to- 
gether with the additional capital of 
151. added to every 1001, advanced 

3 | towards 
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toward the ſaid ſum of 6,600,900). 


amounting to go, oo. granted 
anno 1759, be, with the conſent 
of the ſeveral proprietors, added to, 
and made a part of, the joint ſtock 
of 31. per centum transferrable an- 
nuities at the bank of England, con- 
ſolidated by the adts 25, 28, 29, 
and 32, of his preſent majeſty's 
reign, and the charges and ex- 
pences in reſpect thereof, be charg- 
ed upon, and paid out of the ſink- 
ing-fund, until redemption thereof 
by parliament, in the ſame and like 
manner as the annuities, conſolidat- 
ed as aforeſaid, are paid and pay - 


able; and that ſuch perſons, who 


ſhall not, on or before the 2oth day 
of June, 1760, ſignify their diſſent 
in books to. be opened at the bank 
of England for that purpoſe, ſhall 
be deemed and taken to aſſent 


- thereto. 


2. That all the monies that have 
ariſen ſince the 5th day of January, 
1760, or that ſhall and may hereat- 
ter ariſe, of the produce of the ſub- 
fidy of poundage upon certain goods 
and merchandizes imported, or to 
be imported, into this kingdom, 
and the additional inland duty on 
coffee and chocolate, which were 
made a fund for payment of 3]. per 
centum per annum, at the bank of 
England, 6, Goo, ocol. borrowed by 
virtue of an act 32 Geo. II. to- 
wards the fupply of the year 1759, 
as alſo on the additional capital of 
151. added to every 100l. 1 
towards the ſaid ſum of 6, Goo, oool. 
amounting to 990, oool. ſhall be car- 
ried to, and made a part of the fund 
commonly called the ſinking fund. 


| May 13 | 

1. That, for raiſing the ſam of one million, grant- 
ed to his majeſty towards paying off and diſcharging 
the debt of the navy, and alſo the ſum of 500,0001. in 


- 


N March 31. | 

1. That all duties charged yyy 
rum, or ſpirits, of tho growth, py, 
dace, or manufacture, of his m 
jeſty's ſugar plantations, .impony 
into Great Britain, be drawn bay 


upon the re-exportation: . they, 


2. That an additional drawbac, 
or allowance, of 31...38. per ton, \y 
allowed upon the exportation « 
ſpirits drawn, in Great Britain, fro 
melaſſes, over and above all och 
drawbacks and allowances payahl 


thereupon. 4 
April 28. 


1. That ſo much of the act 1 
Geo. I. chap. 12. as relates to the 
additional number of 100 hackny 
chairs therein mentioned, be cont; 
nued for, and during, ſuch farthe 
time as any former act, relating n 
the licenſing of hackney coaches a 
chairs, or any part of ſuch. forme 
act, ſhall be in force. 

2. That the ſeveral clauſes in the 
acts of the gth, 10th, and 12th, d 
Queen Anne, and of the 1 of kiny 
George I. relating to the juriſdic 
tion, powers, and authorities, of the 
commiſſioners for licenſing hackng 
coaches and chairs, &c. conti 
nued for, and during, ſuch farthe 
time as any other part of the fail 
acts, relating to the licenſing hack 
ney coaches or chairs, ſhall be u 


force. | 
April 2g, 
That the act in 12 Ann, ſeſſ. i 
chap. 16. for making ſail- cloth, » 
near expiring, and fit to be conts 
nued. 


For the YE AR 1760; 


:-es, the ſam of 1,5co,0001. be raiſed by loans, or 
chequer bills; to be charged upon the firft aids to be 


xchequer bills, if not diſcharged, with intereſt there- 
n, on or before the 25th of March, 1761, to be ex- 
hanged and received in 4 in ſuch manner; 
s Exchequer bills have u 

ceived 1n payment 
2. That there be iſſued and applied the ſam of 
02,7061. 9s. gd, out of ſuch monies as ſhall or 
pay artſe „or overplus mo- 
ies, and other revenues, compoſing the fund com- 
only called the ſinking- fund 


— —— ——_— — 


r Exchequer biſts, to be charged or the” firſt aids to 
e granted in the next ſeſſion of parliament 


Brought from p. 19h  —— 12 
— p-. 19, — 


Total of the proviſions made by the committee of 
vays and means, — 


'q 
— — 
—— 


—g( — 
Ga — — 


Exceſs of the proviſions made by this committee, 
bove what was granted by the committee of ſupply, 


urt of the ſupply granted to his majeſly for naval ſer. 


-anted in the next ſeſſion of parliament; and ſuch 


ually been exchanged and 


z. That the ſum of one million be raiſed by loans, 


1500060 © © 


602706 9 9 


1000000 0 o 


5102706 9 9 
2787854 19 11 


8240000 & © 


| 


— 1613056t 9 8 


— 


626997 13 105 
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Ditto at 31. per cent. 1746, charged on dutics on licences for re- 
tailing ſpirituous liquors ſince Lady-day, 1746 — 

Ditto at 31. per cent. charged on the finking fund, by the acts 
25, 28, 29, and 31 Geo, II. 

Ditto at zl. per cent. charged on the duties on offices, penſions, 
&c. by the act 31 Geo. II. c 


Ditto at 31. 10s. charged on the ſaid fund by the act 29 Geo. II. 
Ditto at 31. 108. per cent. charged on the duties on offices and pen- 
fions, &c. by the act 31 Geo. II. | 
Ditto at 31. per cent. charged on the additional ſubſidy on pound- 
age, by the act 32 Geo. II. — ů — 
Ditto at 31. per cent. addit. cap. of gl. per cent. on the 66OOOOo˙l. 
charged on the ſaid fund by the ſuid act 
Ditto at 3]. per cent. addit. cap. of 10l. in lottery tickets on ditto, 
charged on ſaid fund by the ſaid act | 
Memorandum. The ſubſcribers of 1001, to the lottery 1745, were 
GI allowed an annuity for one life at 98. a ticket, which amounted to 
22,5001, but is now reduced by lives fallen in, to 19,5701. 158, 
And the ſubſcribers of 100 l. to the lottery 1746, were allowed an 
annuity for one life of 18s. a ticket, which amounted to 45,0001, 
but is now reduced by lives fallen in to 39,0531. 106. And alſo 
the ſubſcribers of 1001. for gl. per cent. annuities 1757, were al- 
lowed an annuity for one life of 11. 2s. 6d. a year, which amounted 
to 33,7501. but is now reduced by lives fallen in to 33,8331. which 
annuities are an increaſe of the national debt, but cannot be added 
thereto, as no money was advanced for the ſame. 


SOUTH S$SE A Company. 
On their capital ſtock and annuities, 9 Geo. I. 
Annvuities at 31. per cent. an. 2751, charged on the ſinking fund 
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; 
; 


; 


Ditto at 3]. per cent. charged on the ſinking fund by the act 25 Geo. II. 


; 
; 
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es 


936800 


13537821 5 
500000 


17701323 46 4 
1500000 


4590009 


25025309 13 11 
2100000 


A 


— 


| 


986300 


13537821 


500000 


17701323, 


I 500009 


_ 4500000 


6600008 
330000 


660009 


25025309 13 11 4 


2100000 


- 
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82776 586 8 2& | 7590c00| 10000 | 99365586 8 24 : 
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A STATE of the NATIONAL DEBT, provided on unprovided for by Parliament, as it food Jan. 11, 175, and Jan. 11, 1760, 
together with an Account of the Produce of the Sinking Fund in that Year, and ta the Payment of what Debts contracted before 


Dec. 25, 1716, the ſaid Fund has been applied. 


Amount of the national 


E Xx C HE QU E R. debt on Jan. 11, 1759. 


5 , F ah Le s. d. 9 
Nuities for long terms, being the remainder of the original 
A ⁊ —— company 1 36275 27 10 
Ditto for lives, with the benefit of ſurvivorſhip, being the — 108100 
D ſu 5 | | - R 
itto for two and three lives, being the ſum remaining after what 8 
are — Fo 79755 14 oe 
Exchequer bills made out for intereſt of old bills 2260 
Note, The land taxes and duties on malt being annual grants, are not , 
charged in this account, nor the 1,000,0001. charged on the deduc - | 
tion of 6 d. per pound on penſions, &c, nor the ſum of 1,000,000], . 
charged on the ſupply, anno 1760. — 3 
EAST INDIA Company 12 
By two acts of parliament 9 Will. III. and two other acts 6 and 9 3200000 
Annz, at 31. per cent. per ann. | — 9 
Annuities at 31. per vent. 1744, charged on the ſurplus of the 1 1000000 
additional duties on low wines, ſpirits, and ſtrong waters ea 
BANK of ENGLAND. | 
On their original fund at 3 l. per cent. from 1 Avguſt 1743 3200000 
For cancelling Exchequer bills, 3 George I. 500000 
Purchaſed of the South-ſea Company — — 4000000 
Annvities at 31. per cent. charged on the duties on coals, &c. -  T7.50000 
Lady-day, 1719 — 4 
Ditto charged on the ſurplus of the funds for lottery, 1714 1250000 


- 


; 


Increaſed 
between 
Jan. 11, 
1759. 
and Jan. 
11, 1760, 


* 


Paid off within| 


that time. 


2 


1000 


4. d. g. 


Account of the national 


£» 
1836275 


108100 


„5 


2200 


3200000 
500000 
4000008 


17 50000 


1250000 


debt on Jan. 11, 1760. 


s. d. 9. 
17 10 f 


14 10 K 


+ 0 


An ESTIMATE #f the DEBT of bis Maj et, NAVY on the Heads hereafter mentioned, as it ſtood on Dec. 31- 1759. 
HEADS of the Naval Eſtimates. Particulars, 


Total. 
Wear and tear, ordinary and tranſports. £ 1. 4 „. - 38 4. 
Dex. to pay off and diſcharge all the bills regiſtered in the eourſe of the navy for ſores, ? * 4 
freight of tranſports, &c. ole for the ſervice thereof — 9959+ 9 
To pay eff and diſcharge all the bills regiſtered on the ſaid courſe for premiums roars Sod os - by $497: . 
by act of parliament on naval ſtores | — 739 15 
Io freight of tranſports and tenders, and for ſtores delivered into his majeſty*s ſeveral yards, 8268 5 2161914 6 
c. for which no bills were made out on the aforeſaid Dec. 31, as alſo to ſeveral bills of exchange A 
To his majeſty's yards and rope · yards, for the ordinary and extraordinary 525637 © © 
To half pay to ſea officers, according to an eſtabliſhment made by his late majeſty in 3 ' 
council on that behalf — - 5 — m — a N 
. | 1 eamens Mages 
Due, to paycthe men, &c. unpaid on the books of ſhips paid off —— 460985 16 104 
To thips4n ſea pay, on the aforeſaid Dec. 31, 1759 _ — 2171666 © © © 2716700 17 102 
To ditcharge and pay off the bills entered in courſe for ſlop-cloaths and bedding for ſca- ? 72 Bris 
-men, ſurgeon's — 4 free gifts, &c. — — r 
Victualling debt as fer eſlimate received from thoſe commiſſloners, viz. 0 
Due, for ſhort allowance to the companies of his majeſty's ſhips in pay, and which have 27% ts BS 
been paid off — — _ — | | 
For payirg off all the bills entered on their courſe | — "| — C 630872 6 7 8 2 
For proviſions delivered, and ſervices performed, for which no bills were made out wt . 88 789 7 
the aforeſaid Dec. 31. 1759 3 135 
For neceſſary- money, extra neceſſary-money, bills of exchange and contingencies — 27870 7 6 
To the officers, workmen, and labourers employed at the ſeveral ports 66348 17 9 
Sick and wounded, the debt of that office, as per eflimate received from thoſe commiſſioners, viz. 
Due, for the quarters and cure of the ſick and hurt ſeamen ſet on fhore from his mm} 8 2977 10 21 
ſhips at the ſeveral ports, nd for priſoners of war and contingencies relating to the ſaid office . , 9 
The total amounts to the ſum of —— — | — — — 5756336 11 14 
From whence deduCting the money in the treaſurer's hands [as on the other fide] 174577 © 1 364506 10 1 
As alſo the money that remained to come in of the ſnpplies of the year {as on the other ſide! 189929 9 4 — — 
The debt will be then — — — — — 5391830 x of 


% 


- - ay 
* 


ou Te IT Ne LS r — 
2 , c 


— 9dr; het, 


> — 


. — 


There auas remaining in the hands of the late and preſent Treaſurers of the Navy en Dec. 31, 1750, in Sy as undermentiontdy 


. 


* 


— 2 
2 * EY 1 4x — x by I A 
* * 


/ uo may be reckoned towards ſatisfying the following Debt of the Navy, 
Mb . | | On the Habs of 
| | Pear and tear, or-] Seamens wages, Victualt. Total. 
In what e bands. In Mox EY. dinary and a KEE | ; 
"a _ 1. 4. d. Le 4. d. Le 5. d. 
Right Hon. George Do. In money 4888 © * 1661 4 6 34 18 24 
Gin ton, Eſq; Grit e. Ditto towards the debt for I 8 1 6622 3 6 
rerſhip. _ ſick and hurt ſeamen _ e 
In mone 6405 5 11 $76 ab $5 3} en n 
Pig e. Heory Legge, Ditto towards the debt for , 8 5 8959 10 1 
n n hurt ſeamen 55 5 5 K 
ht Hey. George Gren- | | | 
tl RS. + AP „ „„ a NT 
thip. | ſick and hurt ſeamen + 1 © W q | 
Right Hoi. : Ghotge Do- In mon 44 6$xec 1 2 | | 2 
dington, Eſq; ſecond trea- "Diits towards % debt for þ P 5 [off 2. 1 52 79 5 ""138:-+0a02 1 
ſurerſhip. Lick and hurt ſeamen To 75 * 1 88 | 
Right Hon, George Gren- In money 63803 x 81 41516 12 5 4 1860 19 2 2 8 
ville Eſq; 0 en Ditto towards the debt for 1 CS 5 * 21 TH: Jpapeo © +448 
ip. ſick and Nat ge I 8 ths * 7 7 
= 2 1 Fa 3859 ZA 22229 5 11 |. 174577 9 2 
There . on Dec. 31, 1759, to come in of th ito ſupplies of the year 12759 i L. 189929 9 4 


- 


Additional duty on poundage ſmce 
X 1747 | 
Plate licences ſince July 5, 1758, 

purſuant to act 31 es. 1+: ; 6784 %. 43 


E 


N 


I 


Duty on ſalt ſince April „1763, — — 
Duty on ſweets ſince Midi. 1737, N | 


— — 


Surplus of the additional duy on 
paper, ſoap, and coals; 1714 } 46233 4 
Ditto of the duty on coals, 1719, "29404 12 10 


Additional duty on — 

purſuant 2 8 29 Geo. II. F 7426. Ba x 
Ditto on ale-lie}fince Eaſter; 2756 356489 14 8 
New duty on plate 185667 14 4 
Additional duty on wine omen I 

ſince July '5, 17 57, 32 Geo. II. 12524 1 9 2 
Ditto on ſtamp'd vellum, ſince ditto 58533 6 4 
Ditto on coals exported ſince ditto 9719 16 y 
Surplus licences for retailing ſpiri- g 


tuous liquors ſince — 1 n 
| 8 O04 796 vs. BALTTE Li .. 


To caſh brought from the ſupply for the year 17 59, to re- 
place to this fund the hike tums paid thereout to make 
good the deficiency of the following funds, viz. 

Duty on glaſs and ſpirits, for ro "$882 11 204 
annuities, granted anno 1746 f 

Several duties granted for payment of 5 2437s 6 114 
annuities, anno 1757 


— — eo 


By an unknown perſon for conſcience ſake 


N _— . 4 * A. . 


651868 7 10 4 
236844 7 3 
4599 7 543 
75636 13 2 
79584 3 4 


101810 17 04 


33252 18 104 
624 © © 


7 31 


3214795 


| 


In full of zx$06761. 178. 04 


By cafh to pay life annuities, 1757, 
3 3 n 1 x a a 
caſh to make good the deficien Abs. 
2 the 3 1758, 7 95395 
By caſh to make good the deficiency 
of annuity-funds, 1739 — , 14 
In further part of. 2491848 J. NY 
granted for ſervice of the * 17 68 345455 
. granted þ 


q 


1 for * 1759 1 oo. 7. | 
n part ot 225090001. gran Cf 4 "TY 
vice of the year 1739 F 4 942072 


} 33397 10 © 


1 as 2761609 


Balance, Jan. 17, 1760 45328 5 


3 2 
1 90111 3 5 1 
7 114 

180076 17 ot 
9 11+ 

3 94 

18 74 


214795 


PF 


— 


| . 6. 8 <6 
5 | Brought over — | 5391830 1 of 
| * In this debt is included for the charge of tranſports between Jan. 1, 17 59, and Dec. 31, ? 449775 15 6 
ollowing — —— — a 
And it appears by an account received from the commiſſioners of the victualling, that) | __. » $64 
the expence of victuals ſupplied the ſoldiers between Jan. 1, 1759, and Dec. 31, following, 8719 
amounts to — — — | 
In part of which ſum for the charge of tranſports, the ſum of 5010781. 168. 6d. being the 
amount of the charge to Sept. 30, 17 59, has been-voted by parliament ; and if the remaining 
105889]. 7s. di mould be thought fit to be provided for in the ſame manner, ——— - — 
The nett debt ofthe navy will then be 2 — — 4784861 17 o 
| re STATE of the SINKING FUND, on the 11th of January, 1760. | 


606968 4 ol 


| | Dr. . 6.6 Per contra Cr. 
T4 E Exchequer is to eaſh on the ſinking fund, 7 162824 x 31 | Monies iſſued between Jan. 11, 1759, and Jan. 11, 
Jan. 11,1759 BY : d 1760, viz. 
[Produce of the fi king fund between Jan. 11, 1759, and By the Bank of England for ſub- 4. . 4. 
Jan. 11,1760, viz, $2.4 4. 86- 4.9. ; 4 ſcribed annuities, at 31. per 

Surplus of the aggregate fund — 1073995 17 2 K | centifor 12 months, intereſt and > 54e996 14 0 
Surplus of the-general fund — 640357 1 3 charges of management, to Oct. 7 0 

South ſea company's fund — 25346 12 9 | _ 10, 1759 

; aw I _ — 1867759 11 21 | By diuo, tor ditto at gl. per cent. 


1 


2 


Monies brought to this fund p ſuant to the act for 12 months, intereſt and 


* 


416118 18 2 


25 George i; 25 charges of management, J 
You on wrought plate 4720 — 30 0 o | Jan. 5, 4760 "2, "FE 
Additional duty on paper 1731 47460 11 7 By ditto, for annvities 1766, at : 
Surplus of the duties en wines 4745 41582 0 14 age > 34 per cent. for 12 months, in- 
Surplus of the duty on glafs, and 2 ir 3 4 I creſt and management, to Jan. 83343 15 © 
ditional duty on ſpirits © — 3 8 Ines doo tne gc ce u, 8 
Surplus of the additional duty wy 67990 18 3 A I By che S. 8. comp. for annvities A 
ſpirits anno 1743 and 1751 \ | anno 1751, for 12 months, in- 64182 5 © 
Ditto duty on houſes and windows 1747 115324 7 6+ | tereſt and management, to Jan. 
Ditto duty on coaches 1747 — 55254 7. 9 F 5, 1760 ; | 


* 


. 
* 

& 
1 ö 
J 

A 
* 
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. 
1 
£2 
g 
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State of the receipts and iſſues of the revenues of France in 1740, 1941, 
1742, and 1743; and of the national debt of France in 1743, as taken 
from ſome papers lately publiſhed from a MS. that was in the poſſeſſion of 
the late Mr. Furneſe, 14 Þ | I. erl. s. d. 


The king's revenue in 1740 — 9oo8682 18 74 
Diſburſements — 9012237 1 411 

Debt contracted —— n 
1741. Receipts — — 10333317 17 11 
| Diſburſements — 2 112 4. 77 
Debt contracted 245834 6 87 


But this debt was paid in 1742, and carried to the diſburſements in 1743. 

Among the diſburſements are 29687 l. 10s. to French miniſlers at foreign 
courts for ſeeret ſervices, negociations, and foreign penſions; 145208]. bs, 
8d. remitted to M. Belleiſle at Frankfort, on account.of the dle&ion of an 
emperor ; 290411. 135. 4d. for ſecret affairs within the kingdom; 9481251, 
for foreign ſubſidies on account of the affairs of Europe. 


1742. Receipts — — 13702868 8 64 
Diſburſements \, 13063138 16 24 


Savings this year —_ \. 0393800 484-4: 

Among theſe diſburſements are 30g221. 188. 4d. for ſecret affairs within 
the kingdom; 1161661, 138. 4d. for ſecret ſervices abroad, negociations, 
and foreign penſions; 12629601. 168. 8d. for foreign fubtidies ; and 
854161. 135. 4d. remitted to M. Belleiſle at Berlin, 


1743. Receipts — — 11767942 | 
Diſburſements, | — — 12485312 
Debt contracted — 7 13 4 


Among the diſburſements this year are the following articles; to am- 
baltadors, as well for their ſalaries, as for ſecret ſervices and foreign pen- 
fiors, 1708971, 75. 11d.—Foreign ſubſidies, +7602331. 18. Sd. Secret 
aftairs within the kingdom, 313731. | 41424 B&4 

Before the re-union of the dukedoms of Lorraine and Bar to the crown, 
the ordinary revenues of the king amounted from 200 to 205 millions of 
livres; ſince that re- union they have amounted, one year with another, 
to about 210 millions of livres. King Staniflaus receives a yearly penſion 
t:om the French court of 85416]. 138. 4d. ſterling. - eber 

Debts of the French crown, Jan, 1, 1744. 


Perpetual rents L- 56367531 13 4 
Charges and hereditary offices 34735776 11 3 
Augmentation of finances 87270 1 8 

C. Y 
Intereſt of the above ſumn. * 
Hereditary intereſt — 221287% 16 9 


— — 


More annuities and tranſitory rents toggs 29 To — 
Gb — COT 
The aforeſaid ſums are reduced to ſterling money, reckoning the livre 


at 10d. 3 | 
STATE 


—— 
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For the YE AR 1560, 


8 TATE PAP ERS. 


A tranſlation of the declaration, de- 
 livered by - Auftrian miniſter re- 
fiding at the Hague, to bis Serene 
Hichuef Prince Lewis of Brun/- 
awick, in anſwer to that which his 
bighne/s had delivered on the part 
of his Majeſty and the King of 
Pruſſia, on the 25th of November 
1759, to the miniſters of the belli- 
gerent powers, A like declaration 


was alſo delivered, ſeparately, at 


the ſame time, by the reſpective mi- 
nifters of the courts of Ruſſia and 


France. 


HEIR Britannic and Pruſſian 
majeſties having thought pro- 
per to make known, by the declara- 
tion delivered, on their parts, at the 
Hague, the 25th of November laſt 
paſt, to the ambaſſadors and mini- 
ſters of the courts of Vienna, Peter(- 
burg, and Verſailles reſiding there, 
That being ſincerely defirous 
of contributing to the re- eſtabliſh- 
ment of the public tranquillity, 
they were 3 to ſend plenipo- 
tentiaries to the place, that ſhall be 
judged the moſt convenient, in order 
to treat there, of this important ob- 
ject, with thoſe, which the belli- 
gerent parties ſhall think proper 


to authoriſe on their fide, for attain- 


ing ſo ſalutary an end: 

Her —— the empreſs queen 
of Hungary and Bohemia ; her ma- 
jeſty the empreſs of all the Ruſſias; 
and his majeſty the moſt Chriſtian 
king, equally animated by the de- 
fire of contributing to the re- eſta- 


bliſhment of the public rranquil- 


lity, on a ſolid and equitable foot- 
ing, declare in return ; 

'That his majeſty the Catholic 
king having been pleaſed to offer 
his mediation in the war, which has 
ſubliſted for ſome years between 
France and England ; and this war 
having beſides, nothing in common 
with that which the two empreſſes 
with their allies have likewiſe car- 
ried on for ſome years againſt the 
king of Pruſha ; | 

His molt Chriſtian majeſty is rea- 
dy to treat of his particular peace 
with England, through the good 
offices of his Catholic majeſty, whoſe 
mediation he has a pleaſure in ac- 
cepting. 

As to the war, which regards 
directly his Pruſſian majeſty; their 
majeſties, the empreſs queen of 
. and Bohemia, the em- 
preſs of all the Ruſſias, and the 
moſt Chriſtian king, are diſpoſed 
to agree to the 5 the con- 
greſs propoſed, But as, by virtue 
of their treaties, they cannot enter 
into any engagement relating to 
peace, but in conjunction with 
their allies, it will be neceſſary, in 
order that they may be enabled 
to explain themſeives definitively 


upon that ſubject, that their Bri- 


tannic and Pruſſian majeſties ſhould 
previouſly, be pleaſed to cauſe their 
invitation to a congreſs, to be made 
to all the powers, that are directly 
engaged in war againſt the king 
of Pruſſia; and namely, to his ma- 
jeſty the king of Poland, elector of 
Saxony, as likewiſe to his br 
| J 


204] 
jeſty the king of Sweden, who 


ought ſpecifically to be invited to 


the future congreſs.” 


—_—_— 


Offers mad: by ſeveral neutral powers, 
o the powers at war, plates in 
their countries to hold à congreſi 
n. , A CUI 415 


T HE States General offered 
the town of Breda. To 


this offer general Yorke returned 


an anſwer, importing, That the 


king his maſter thanked their high 


mightineſſes for the ſincere defire 
they expreſs to put an end to the 


- ravages of war, which carry deſo- 


lation all over Europe; that he 
readily accepted of their gracious 
offer, and would be extremely 
pleaſed, from his high regard and 
invariable friendſhip for their high 
mightineſſes, that all the other 
powers at war would likewife ac- 
cept it. To the ſame offer, the 
French declaration was in ſub- 


ſtance as follows; That his moſt. 


Chriſtian majeſty was highly ſenſi- 
ble of the offer their high migh- 
tineſſes had made of the town of 
Breda for holding the congreſs: 
that his majeſly, to give à freſh 
proof of his ſincere defire to in- 
creaſe the good harmony that ſub- 
ſiſted between him and their high 
mightineſſes, accepted their gra- 
cious offer with pleaſure; but as 
he could do nothing without the 
conſent of his high allies, it be- 
hoved him to wait for their an- 
ſwer, which could not fail to be 
favourable, if nothing but the place 
for holding the congreſs remained 
to be ſettled. | 

King Staniſlaus having alſo writ- 
ten a letter to the king of Great 
Britain, making him an offer of 


ANNUAL REGISTER 


the obliging offer of 


the city of Nancy to hold the con. 
greſs 'A his Bricannſc majeſty re. 
turned him an anſwer to the fal. 


lowing effect: I have a due ſenſe 


of your 'majeſty's obliging offer of 
your city of Nancy, for holding 


a a congreſs, in caſe the powers at 


war uld be inclined to put a 


ſtop to the effuſion of human blood. 


I ſhould- be extremely glad that 
the negotiations ſo much to be de- 
fired were carried on under your 
majeſty's eye: but as the city of 


Nancy is not conveniently ſituated 


for all the powers wu are inte- 
reſted in the great work of peace, 
] can only thank your majeſty for 
your good of. 
fices, and of the city of Nancy for 
the ſeat of the negociation.* _ 
4 — _ hke offer made to the 
ing of Pruſſtia, his majeſty wrote 
the followliiy': ene 
Monſieur mon Frere, © © © 
With real pleaſure I have re. 
ceived nom majeſty's letter. Cer- 
tainly J ſhould not refuſe the offer 
you make me of the city of Nan- 
cy, if that depended on me. All 
the negoctations that ſhould be car- 
ried on there under your auſpices, 
could not but take a favourable 
and happy turn; but your majeſty, 
perhaps, knows by this time, that 
every body's ſentiments are not fo 
paciic as yours. 

The courts of Vienna and Ruſ- 
ſia have refuſed, in an unprece- 
dented manner, to come into the 
meaſures which the king of Eng- 
land and myſelf propoſed to them; 
and it is likely that they will draw 
the king of France into the con- 


| tinuance of the war, the advan- 
tages of which they alone expect to 


reap; but, certainly, they alonewill 
be the cauſe of the effuſion of human 
blood conſequent on their _ 


However, I ſhall not be the 
Jeſs grateful for your mazeſty's of- 
fers. If all the ſovereigns were en- 
dowed with your humanity, good- 
neſs, and juſtice, the world would 
not be expoſed, as it is now, to 
deſolation, ravages, maſſacres, and 
conflagtations 

1 am, with ſentimenzs of the 


higheſt eſteem, and the moſt perfect f 


and moſt fincere friendſhip, 
© ., Your Majeſty's . 
good Brother, 


At Freyburgh. | 
FrzeptrICK.” 


Feb. 8, 1760. . 


Tranſlation of a convention between 
his Majeſty and the king of Pruſſia, 
concluded and figned at London, the 
gth of November, 1759. 


E it known to all whom it 
concerns, or may concern, 
that the burthenſome war wherein 
his Pruſſian majeſty is engaged, put- 
ting him under the neceſſity of ma- 
king new efforts for his defence, 
againſt the great number of ene- 
mies by which his dominjons are 
attacked, and being therefore obli- 
ged to enter into a new concert 
with his Britannic majeſty, in or- 
der to provide reciprocally and 
jointly with him for their common 
defence and ſafety ; and his majeſty 
the king of Great Britain having 
made known, at the ſame time, 
the defire he had to ſtrengthen the 
bonds of friendſhip, which ſubſiſt 
between the two courts, and to 
come to a new agreement on this 
occaſion, and for this end, by an 
expreſs convention relating to the 
ſuccours by which he may give 
to his Pruſſian majeſty moſt. expe; 
ditious and, moſt efficacious aſliſt- 
ance, their ſaid majeſties have there 
fore, for this E 


* 
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named and 
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authoriſed their reſ; pective miniſters, 


to wit, in the name, and on the 
part of his Britannic majeſty, his 
prog counſellors, Sir Robert Hen- 
ey, knight, his keeper of the great 
ſeal of Great Britain; John, earl 
Granville, preſident of his council; 
Thomas Holles, duke of Newcaſtle, 
firſt lord commiſſioner of his trea- 
ary ; Robert, earl of Holderneſſe, 
one of his principal ſecretaries of 


ſtate; Philip, earl of Hardwicke ; 
and W 


illiam Pitt, another of his 


principal, ſecretaries. of ſtate ; and | 


in the name, and on the part of his 
Pruſſian majeſty, the ſieurs Dodo 
Henry, baron of Knyphauſen, his 
privy counſellor of embaſſy, and 
miniſter plenipotentiary at the court 
of his Britannic majeſty, and Lewis 
Michell, his charge d'affaires, at 
the ſaid court, who, after the ex- 
change of their reſpective full po- 
ers, have.agreed upon the following 
articles. 

1. It is agreed that all the pre- 
ceding treaties which ſubſiſt be- 


tween the two courts, of whatever 


date or nature they may be, and 
particularly that of Weſtminſter, of 
the 16th of January, in the year 
1756, as well as the convention 
of the Iith of April of the laſt 
year, and that of the 7th of De- 
cember of the ſame year, ſhall be 
deemed to be renewed and con- 
firmed by the preſent convention in 
all their points, articles and clauſes, 
and thall be of the ſame foice as 
if they were inſerted herein word 

for word. | 4 
2. His majeſty, the king of Great 
Britain, engages to cauſe to be paid 
in the city of London, into the 
hands of the perſon or perions who 
ſhall be authoriſed for that pur- 
poſe by his -majeſty the king of 
Pruſſia, the ſum of four witer, 
| 0 
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206] 
of German crowns, amounting to 
670,000]; ſterling, which entire ſum 
ſhall be paid at once, immediately 
after the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions, upon the requiſition 'of his 
Pruſſian majeſty. | N 
3. His majeſty, the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, engages, on his part, to employ 
the ſaid ſum in keeping up, and 
augmenting his forces, which ſhall 
act in the moſt advantageous man- 
ner for the common cauſe, and for 
the end propoſed by their aforeſaid 
majeſties, of reciprocal defence, and 
mutual ſecurity. it 
4. The high contracting parties 
moreover engage, viz. on the one 
put his Britannic mazeſty, both as 
ing, and as eleQor, and on the 
other part his Pruſſian majeſty, not 
to conclude any treaty of peace, 
truce, or neutrality, or any ether 
convention whatſoever, ' with the 
powers who have taken part in the 
preſent war, but in concert, and by 
mutual conſent, and exprefsly com- 
_ prehending each other therein. | 
5. This convention ſhall be ra- 
tified, and the ratifications thereof 
ſhall be exchanged on both ſides, 
within the term of fix weeks, to be 


reckoned from the date of ſigning - 


the preſent convention, or ſooner, 
if poſſible. e 

In witneſs whereof we the under- 
written miniſters of his majeſty the 
king of Great Britain, and of his 
majeſty the king of Pruſſia, by 
virtue of our full powers, have 
figned the preſent eomvention, and 
have ſet the ſeals of our arms 
thereto, | | 


Done at London, the gth of No- 


vember, in the year of our Lord 
1759. [L. S.) 


— 


The miniſiry of France, and the cap- 
tains of the navy there, are mutually 
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 diſpleaſed with ont another. Tj, 
letter which M. Berryer, ſecretary 
for the affairs of the navy, wry 
to the officers in the river Viltin, 
was prerrued by ſeveral others. Th, 
firſt from that miniſter to M. 4 |; 
Brofſe, war dated December 12, 
1759s and avis e, 


oe 1 Sir, "yours of the 

4th inflant, acquainting me 
with the fituation of the ſhips that 
took ſhelter in the Vilaine, and of 
the difficulty of getting them down 
the river, I lad your letter before 
the king at Marly. His majeſty 
could nat help ſaying to me, that be 
could not conceive why you put into 
fuch a place: which, all circum- 
ſtances conſidered, he thought a 
very improper one. He charges 
you to examine carefully what me- 
thods can be employed, to get the 
ſhips out, and carry them to Breſt, 
if not all together, which without 
doubt would be difficult, at leaſt 
one at a time, which may be done, 
His majeſty added, that the ſtate of 
his finances would not ſupport the 
expence of keeping ſhips in com. 
miſſion in the Vilaine, He would 
chuſe rather to order them to be 


laid up, and the officers and ſea- 


men to be diſcharged, than to con- 
tinue ſuch a heavy and fruitleſs 
expence ; reſerving to himſelf to 
take ſuch meaſures, and employ 
ſuch officers, as he might think 
proper, to bring them out of that 
lace. But he deferred giving me 
is final order on this Rad, till 
ou ſhould, have anſwered this 
_ OT TOC 
I therefore. earneſtly defire that 
you will anſwer it minutely and 
with preciſion, You mult be ſen- 
ſible how nearly it concerns you 
to get the king's ſhips, as ſoon as 


poſſible, out of this place with ſafety : 
an 


oe nd doe, ce. ton. ac. SR CEE 


and how montifying+it, would-be to 
you to ſee others employed in this 
ſervice. The inteeſt I take in 
whatever concerns you, makes me 
wich that you would think of the 


matter ſeriouſly, and. that you may, 


ſucceed in it. , 
His majeſty was much offended, 
that without aſking or waiting for 
his orders, you took upon you to 
5 vas ja 7 leave, ta goon 
ore. e orders me to make out 
a liſt of all Who ſhall leave their 
ſhips, before he has ordered them 
to be ut out Darn it 
may be laid before him; for. no 
officer is to go on ſhare while the 
ſhips are detained. Lam, &c. 7 
M. de la Broſſe did not think 
it became him to anſwer alone 
this letter, in Which every captain 
was concerned. The whole body 
of them, therefore, ſent an anſwer, 
dated December 17, in the follow- 
ing terms: * r r 1 
1 conſequence of the mini(- 
ter's letter, all the captains met, and 
after mature . conſideration of the 
manifold inconveniencies of getting 
the ſhips out of the Vilaine, we 
are unanimouſly of ppinion that, not- 
withſtanding the preſſing motives 
for complying Fach ne ing's in- 
tentions, it is abſolutely impoſſible 
to fulfil them While the enemy 
continues in theſe ſeas; and we 
cannot expect that the bad weather 
at this ſeaſon will force them to 
quit their ſtation; for in the 
bay of Quiberon they can ride as 
ſafe, they acknowledge themſelves, 
as ia any harbour in England, eſ- 
pecially from the weſterly winds, 
which are moſt violent, and which 
hinder us from getting out; we 
being obliged to wait till a favour- 
able wind coincide with a high 
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tide, as it happily did the day we 
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earried the king's ſhips out of dan - 
ger. The favourable; winds from 
north-eaſt to ſouth-eaſt, which are 
abſolutely neceſſary for their get- 
2 bow ſuffer the enemy to ſtand 
in ſhore, and to form a chain at 
che entrance of the bay, which is 
near a league over, and hath only 
one channel, too narrow for more 


than two ſhips to paſs a- breaſt; 


and the enemy being without us, 
the ſhip that ſhould have once got 
through, could not get back, bee 
muſt either. run a-ſhore, or be 
taken. The ſame difficulty ſubſiſts 
in the caſe of a ſingle ſhip, which 
with the advantage of all the moſ 


favourable circumſtances, ſhould at- 


tempt to get through, there being 
always three of the enemy's ſhips 
at anchor, at the diſtance of two 
leagues, Who make ſignals to the 
reſt who are farther, out. The very 
firſt motions. we make are known 
to this ſquadron, which, according 
to the reports daily brought to us, 
hath never, conſiſted of leſs than 
twenty ſhips. | 
Notwithſlanding the. perſonal in- 
tereſt of each captain, not to have 
his ſhip laid up in a place ſo diſtant 
from the department to which he 
belongs, we are concerned only for 
the good of the ſervice. We find 
that the difficulties above-mentioned 
render it impeſſible for, us to ger 
out, if the enemy have a mind to 
hinder it, 
We read with the utmoſt con- 
cern, that part of the miniſer's 
letter which ſeems to make us re- 
ſponſible for putting in here. It 
was no more in our power to chuſe 
where to put in, than it was to 
chuſe the place to engage in; the 
only alternative we had left us, 
at the entrance of the night, was 
either the certain deſtruction. us 
the 
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the ſhips with their crews, or put- 
ting in here, with which we are 
reproached, as if it had been pre- 
meditated.“ 


= * 8 _——_ — „* n 


Declaration of the King of Pruſſia 
to his co-eftates of the circle of 
We/tphalia, who hacve ſent deputies 
to the illegal aſſembly of the circle 
of Cologn. 


H I'S majeſty the king of 


Pruſſia, &c. my moſt gra- 
cious maſter, hath heard that ſe- 
veral of the laudahle co-eſtates of 
the circle of Weſtphalia have been 
recently required by the imperial 
court, to furniſh againſt_ his Pruſ- 
fian majeſty their contingent of 
troops, or rather to commute for 
the paſt and for the future in rea- 
dy money, according to an arbitra- 

rate fixed by the court; though 
this demand of money, inſtead of 
troops, be no leſs extraordinary, 
than contrary to the conſtitutions of 
the empire. 

For theſe cauſes, the under- 
ſigned hath received expreſs or- 
ders from his majeſty, to declare, 
as he doth by theſe preſents, to 


all the high and laudable ftates 


who have ſent deputies to the af- 
ſembly which is illegally held at 
Cologn, * That if, contrary to all 
expectation, they ſhould give way 
to ſuch a demand, or if they ſhould 
continue to give aſſiſtance to his 
enemies, either by furniſhing troops, 
or an equivalent in money, and thus 
actually take part in the war againſt 
his majeſty and his high allies, he 
will confider them as his declared 


enemies, both now and at a proper” 


time hereafter. AMMON. 


Munſter, April 14, 1760. 
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A memorial of the King of Pola, | 

- lechor of 3 ee 
tenna, on the raiſing the 

Drejides ag the ſiege of 


INCE the troubles began, that 

deſolate Germany, his majeſty 
the king of Poland, elector of Sax. 
ony, hath been too often obliged to 
make juſt complaints to his high 
allies, to the diet of the empire, and 
to all Europe, Stript of his here. 
ditary dominions by a neighbour, 
who, on entering them, aſked only 
a paſſage through them, made pro- 
teſtations of /riend/bip towards the 
ſovereign, and declared he had 25 
ground of complaint againſt him, nor any 
claim on the country; the king could 
not but look on the acts of hoſtility 
committed by the Pruflians, as fo 
many injuries, as ſo many breaches 
of the law of nations, and maniſeſt 
violations of the laws of the empire, 
But things were ſoon carried to ſuch 
a length, that Saxony would have 
thought herſelf too happy to find in 
the king of Pruſſia, not a depoſi- 
tary, but a declared enemy, provid- 
ed this enemy would have reſpeQ- 
ed the laws and cuſtoms of war, 
which humanity preſeribes, and 
which all civilized nations have hi- 
therto obſerved, She would not, 
in that caſe, have ſeen her towns 
ſubjected to contributions which ex- 
ceed all meaſure; the ſuburbs of 
the capital ſet on fire, without ne- 
ceſſity; the lands laid waſte ; and, 
what completes her misfortunes, 
her young men torn from her by 
force, and conftrained tobear arme 
againſt their ſovereign: horrid 


treatment !. and ſo oppoſite. to hu- 

manity, that it 15 without example, 

not among civilized nations only, but 

even among the greateſt * 
| uc 
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gunk under ſuch grie vous oppreſ- 
ſons, Saxony ſeemed to have no 
room to fear that ber condition 
could be worſe. Nevertheleſs, ſhe 
hath found within the:ſpace of the 
laſt year, that freſh/misfortunes were 
in reſerve for her; and that, if the 
pruſſians ſeemed for ſome, time to 
preſerve / the country, it was only 
that they themſelves might enjoy 
its produce. This tenderneſs. was 
not dictated by humanity, but by in- 
tereſt. As the danger of being ex- 


pelled Saxony increaſed, they diſ- 


played their cruelty, If they quit- 


ted any part of the country without 


hope of returning, they gave it up 
to pillage : wherever they came, the 
unhappy. peaſant was, plundered 
without mercy; grain, forage, 
horſes, cattle of Ki kinds, were 
taken from him; and he was left 
without ſubſiſtence. Whole families, 
and the beſt workmen of all forts, 
were Carried off; even women found 
no ſafeguard in their ſex; but all 
who were thought uſeful for Bran- 
denburgh, were torn from their fa- 
milies, and carried into ſlavery. 
The city of Dreſden remained, 
Notwithſtanding the ruin of its ſub- 
urbs, it ſtill maintained a numerous 
people; it was the reſource of the 
neighbouring country. To com- 
plete the ruin of Saxony, the unfor- 
tunate city was to be deſtroyed. 
Had the enemy attacked the place 
according to the rules and cuſtoms 
of war, had they directed their ef- 
forts againſt the ramparts, the king 
would, without doubt, have lament- 
ed the evils that would have reſult- 
ed from it to his people ; but he 
would have lamented them without 
complaining: and though in the 
flerceſt wars the reſidences of ſove- 
reigns have hitherto been generally 
(pared, his majeſty would have been 
Vo I. III. 
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ſilent; for, in ſhort; one is accuſ- 


tomed to conſider the king of Pruf- 
ſia not as an ordinary enemy; but 


the Pruſſians made war on the in- 
nocent townſmen; their fire was 
wholly directed againſt the houſes; 


and they endeavoured to deſtroy a 
town which they could not take. 
The king cannot forbear pointing 
out to all Europe this remarkable 
circumſtance, that the enewy re- 
doubled-their fire againſt the houſes 
in Dreſden, and did them the great- 
eſt damage, when the arrival of M. 
Daun, with his whole army, left 
them no hope of being able to take 


the place; and, in ſhort, that in 
drawing off their men from the ſub- 


urbs before Wilſdraff-gate, they 

laid in aſhes upwards of an hun- 
dred houſes that had eſcaped in the 

preceding fires. The king of Pruſ- 

ſia fucceeded in compleating the miſ- 
fortunes of Saxony by the diſaſters 

that befel the capital. Three han- 

dred and fifty houſes deſtroyed, with 

all that was in them, and a great 
many Others half ruined, are a fatal 
loſs to a city already exhauſted by 
four ſucceſſive years of misfortunes, 
Aſter theſe things the king thinks 
it ſcarce worth while to mention 
his palaces and his gardens, which 
were ſacked and ruined, in con- 
tempt of the regatd uſually paid 
from one ſovereign to another. . Is 
there a man in the empire, or even 
in all Europe, who doth not ſee in 
theſe terrible effects an implacable 
hatred, and a deſtructive fury, which 
all nations ought to concur in re- 
pteſſing? TT 

It is not to render his enemy odi- 
dus, that the king holds up his 
picture to all the powers in Europe, 
and particularly to his co-eftates 
and his high allies ; but in hopes of 
exciting them to redouble their 


p efforts, 
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efforts, without delay, for the deli- 
verance of Saxony, and not ſuffer 


that unfortunate country to be abſo- 


lutely rumed; to move their com- 
paſſion in favour of an innocent peo- 


ple, reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, 
and who can expect but a very 


feeble aſſiſtance from their ſove- 


' reign, ſtript himſelf of all things by 


acts of oppreſſion, no leſs violent 


than unforeſeen. 


This inability is of all his maje- 
ſty's misfortunes the moſt ſevere. 


He loves his people. He hath a 


father's bowels for them; and he 
fees them overwhelmed with di- 
ſtreſs, without being able to ſuc- 
cour them. The king hath the 


conſolation left, of employing, in 


their favour, all that the goodneſs 
of his cauſe, his invariable love of 


juſtice, and the great ſacrifices he 
- hath made for the common advan- 


tage and the preſervation oſ the 
empire; in ſhort, all the regard and 
attention that he may merit by his 
misfortunes from the 'friendly pow- 
ers. By all theſe titles he conjures 
thoſe powers to take the propereſt 
meaſures for the relief and preſerva- 
tion of the ſubjects left him in Sax - 


ony. 


As to what regards him perfonal- 
ly, his majeſty puts his whole truſt 


in the ſovereign maſter of kings, in 
that judge who ſcarcheth the heart, 


and weigheth right in the ſcales of 
Juſtice. He 1s encouraged to hope 
that he will in the end be pleaſed 
to enable him to dry up the tears'of 
the Saxons, to guard them for the 
future from all external violence, 


and to enſure their domeſtic happi- 


neſs by paternal government. 
His conſcience beareth him this 


precious witneſs, that he hath not 


drawn ſo many evils upon himſelf 


and his dominions by unjuſt or am- 


bitious enterpriſes. The juſtice of 
his cauſe is ſo evident, ſo inconteſſi. 
ble, and even ſo fully acknowledg- 


ed by every one, that he cannot be 


refuſed an indemnification propor. 
tioned to his loſſes, if in the futore 
pacification any regard be paid to 
juſtice and equity, 


* 


\ 

An account of the barbarous manner in 
ewhich the Ruſſian, Auſtrian and 
Saxon troops, laid waſte the March 
of Brandenburgh ; and of the crul. 
ties they committed in the month f 
October, 1760, in their expedition 
againſt the city of Berlin. 


Publiſhed at Berlin by authority. 


Owever enormous the cruel- 
ties'were, to which the king's 
dominions were a prey laſt year, 
one would imagine that his maje- 
ſty's enemies wanted to out · do 
themſelves in this reſpect, by their 
barbarous conduct this year, It 
would in fact ſeem that after four 
unſuceeſsful campaigns they thought 
they ſhould more eafily obtain their 


ends, by means equally ſhocking to 


humanity, and inconſiſtent with the 
3 of civilized nations, than 
y endeavouring to terminate the 
war by arms, and the ſuperiority of 
their forces, P 
In this light all the operations 
of this campaign, and in particular 


the famous expedition againſt Ber. 


lin, naturally preſent themſelves be- 
fore the impartial public. The 
whole united forces of the houſe 
of Auſtria, in conjunction with the 
numerous armies of Ruſſia, have 
over-run Sileſia, not with a view to 
fight battles+ or get poſſeſſion of 
the fortreſſes by regular ſieges; but to 
carry fire and ſword into a * 
whi 
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which they are pleaſed to conſider at 


bie dominions of the houſe of Au- 
ria, Towns that were already 
laid under contribution, have, ne- 
vertheleſs, been plundered and ſack- 
ed: Landſhut, in particular, fur- 
niſnes a memorable example of 
this conduct, ſo contrary to all the 
laws of war. The capital, and 
other fortreſſes of Sileſia, of which 
they could not make themſelves 
maſters by N Be or other indi- 
rect methods; for want of artillery 
to lay ſiege to them, have been bom- 
barded without any hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs; one would think they did it 
only for the pleaſure of beholding 
a great number of houſes and pub- 
lic ediſices on fire. | 

That unfortunate province would 
doubtleſs have been irrecoverably 
ruined; had not Providence thought 
proper to ſet hounds to their — 
and to humble them by an event 
which deſtroyed all their flattering 
hopes. The battle of Lignitz flopr 
the execution of their vaſt deſigns, 
and diſconcerted their plan for the 
reſt of the campaign. Three armies, 
each of them ſuperior in number to 
that of the king, which had even en- 
airely ſurrounded him, and which 
counted ſo much on the ſucceſs of 
the meaſures they had taken to 
overwhelm him, that they had even 
fixed the day which was to decide 
his fate, were, by this victory, re- 
duced for a long time to total in- 
action, and obliged to think more 
of defending themſelves, than of 
forming offenſive enterpriſes. The 
Ruſſians retreated towards the fron- 
tiers of Poland, ſetting fire to every 
Pace where they had received any 
oſs, or apprehended an attack. 
The two Auſtrian armies thut them- 


ſclves up in the hills of Sileſia, and 
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Vienna as part of the inconteſti- 


(2171 
oppoſed thoſe natural barricades to 
the efforts which his majeſty made 


to come to blows with them. There 
they waited for the iſſue of the di- 


verſion which the policy of their 


court was to procure to be made. 
Marſhal Soltikoff remained the 


whole month of September, with- 


out daring to make the leaſt mo- 
tion, in preſence of the ſmall corps 


under general Goltz; the operations 


of his troops being confined to the 
deſolating of thoſe parts of Lower 


Sileſia that were in his power. But 


as this proceeding could not delj- 
ver the Auſtrian army from 1ts con- 
fined poſition, which in the end 
might prove fatal to it, the court of 
Vienna again had recourſe to thoſe 
methods, which it employs with fo 
much ſucceſs to extricate itſelf from 
a dilemma, and prevailed with the 
Ruſſians to invade the Marche of 
Brandenburgh. vs He ORs 
For this end, the generals Czer- 
nichef and Tottleben were detached 
with upwards of 20, co men, and 
as Laſcy was ſent againſt Ber- 
in with 14,000, from the Auſtrian 
army. The whole Ruffian army 
followed at a ſmall diſtance, to ſuſ- 
tain this grand. enterpriſe. But 
each party wanting to get before 
the other, general Tottleben, with- 
out waiting for the arrival of the 
large corps of troops, appeared on 
the za of Oftober before Berlin, 
with 2020 light troops and ſome 
foot. He'immediately ſummoned 
it, and upon its refuling to ſurren- 
der, he threw into the town ſome 
hundreds of royal grenades, bombs, 
and red-hot balls, in hopes of ob- 
taining by fire and by terror, what 
he could not promiſe himſelf from 
his forces, The three afſaults made 
on Halle-gate, were repelled ; and 
the flames, which had broke out in 
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five different parts were happily enemy ſtaid in it. The priſoner, 
extinguiſhed. The prudent mea- who, at the moſt, amounted but to 
ſures taken by the Pruſſian generals 1200 men, and not to 4000, as the 
who were at Berlin, at laſt obliged foreign news-papers have given our, 
the Ruſſian general to retire with- were carried off; and the cadett, 
out effecting his purpoſe. Mean who could not be comprehended in 
while prince Eugene of Wirtem- the capitulation, which mentions 
burgh, and lieutenant general Hul- only generals, officers, ſubalterns, 
ſen, had come to the afliſtance of and ſoldiers, were carried away 
the capital, and for ſome time put with the reſt on foot; Tho' ſcarce 
a ſtop to the enemies enterpriſes: above ten or twelve years old, their 
They would probably have obliged tender age could not ſecure them 
41 them wholly to drop their deſign, from this hard uſage, which, we 
had not count Czernichef, on one hear, hath already put an end to 
fide, and general Laſcy on the o- many of their lives. 
ther, come up with their troops. At ANG to the public news. 
þ the ſame time the grand Ruſſian papers, the Ruſhan generals divided 
x army arrived at Frankfort on the them among themſelves, to take the 
Oder, and general Panin, with ſe- keeping of them, as if they were 
ven regiments, was detached to- flaves condemned to perpetual cap- 
wards Berlin, to ſuſtain general tivity. Nevertheleſs, they can be 
Czernichef; and he could be fol- confidered only in two lights; if 
lowed every day by freſh detach- they were priſoners of war, they 
ments. ought to be exchanged; and, if 
The two Pruſſian generals above- they were not, they were unjuſtly 
mentioned, ſeeing the great ſupe- carried away, and ought to be im- 
riority of the enemy, would not ex mediately diſcharged. 
poſe the city to a precarious iſſue of By virtue of the capitulation con- 
a battle, and reſolved to give it time cluded with general Haddick in 
to capitulate, in order to prevent the 1757, the city of Berlin was no more 
calamities to which it might be ex- to be-moleſted or burthened by the 
poſed ; accordingly they withdrew Auſtrians during the whole courſe 
on the 6th, before day-break, to of this war: nevertheleſs ſome Au- 
Spandau, and the | dai and the ftrian regiments took up their quar- 
magiſtrates made ſeparate capitula- ters by —5 and againſt the will 
tions with general Tottleben. It of the Ruſſians, at Frederickſtadt, 
was agreed that the town ſhould be and in the New Town, where, by 
delivered up to the Ruſſians ; that this act of violence, and the exceſſes 
the garriſon, confiſting of two bat- of every kind which they were 
talions of Itzenplitz's regiment, and guiky of, they gave freſh proots 
one battalion of Ludenitz's militia, , how little they regard their own en- 
ſhould be priſoners of war; and 'gagements. 
that, on paying a contribution of The capitulation made with ge- 
1,500,000 crowns, and 200,009 as, neral Tottleben was no better ob- 
2 gratuity to the troops, for which ſerved, either by the Ruſſians or 
the town was obliged to become Auſlrians. By the third article of 
bound, it ſhould enjoy full liberty, the two capitulations for the gatri- 
protection and ſafety, while the ſon, and the town, it was 1 * 
1 3 | | that 
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that no ſoldier ſhould be quartered 
ia the city or ſuburbs ; that the 
light troops ſhould not be permitted 
© enter the place; and that both 
the royal palaces and private bouſes 
{hould be entirely ſafe, and not be 
expoſed to pillage : nevertheleſs, 
ſeveral Auſtrian regiments took up 
their quarters in the town, as hath 
been juſt mentioned. They even 
jived at diſcretion; and, nor content 
with eating and drinking at the ex- 
pence of Aer landlords, they com- 
pelled them to give them money, 
goods, and whatever they aſked, 
There are but few inhabitants of 
Berlin, whom theſe gueſts did nor 
coſt hundreds or thouſands of 
crowns. The town was, in a man- 
ner, over-run with coſſacks, huſſars, 
and other light troops, who robbed 
both in the ſtreets and in the houſes, 
and wherever they came. Nor 
were the regular troops wholly free 
from this reproach ; the Auſtrians, 
in particular, diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in theſe exploits. On a care- 
ful enquiry, it hath been found, 
that 282 private houſes were broke 
and n and the inhabitants 
compelled, by the moſt barbarous 
acts of violence, to part with mo- 
ney, watches, and whatever the ſol- 
diers had a mind to, A very great 
number of perſons were beat, cut 
with ſwords, and abuſed in ſuch a 
cruel manner, that many are ſtill 
in danger of their lives from the 
wounds they received. A woman 
named Shack was found dead on 
the quay of Collen with her bo- 
dy disfigured by wounds. People 
ſcarce dared to appear in the ſtreets 
for fear of being robbed ; and mot 
of thoſe, whoſe buſineſs obliged 
tem to be abroad in the evening, 
or at night, were ſtripped of every 
thing. The king's ſtables, which 
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by the capitulation were not to be 


touched, were a principal object of 
the enemy's ravage, though the 


Ruſſian commander had placed 


there a ſafeguard of twenty-four © 


men. All his majeſty's coaches, 
which could not, ſurely,be reckoned 
implements of war, were broke to 
pieces, after being ſtripped of the 
velvet, embroidery, and lace; and' 
the apartments of M. Schwerin, 
one of the king's equerries, which 
were over the ſtables, were plunder- 
ed. The hoſpital for invalids, and 
the hoſpital called la Charite, thoſe 
retreats of the unhappy, the infirm, 
and the indigent, which, one would 
imagine, the moſt cruel enemy 
would have reſpected, were not 
ſpared, bur pillaged, and expoſed 
to other exceſſes of different kinds, 
In the church of Jeruſalem the 
Auſtrians robbed the veſtry and the 
poor's box, and opened ſome graves 
to ſtrip the dead. It muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that general Tottle- 
ben, and brigadier Bachman, who 
was appointed vice-governor, en- 
deavoured to maintain order and 
diſcipline in the city, and that they 
even put a flop to ſome exceſſes 
committed by the troops ; but moſt 
of the diſorders were ſuffered to 
paſs unpuniſhed ; and by the ex- 
ceſſes committed in breach of the 
capitulation, the city ſuſtains a loſs 
of ſome hundred thouſand crowns, 
over and above the enormous con- 
tribution exacted from it. 
Nevertheleſs, what happened at 
Berlin, was nothing compared to 
what was done in the {mall towns 
and the flat country, the whole, 
from the gates of Berlin to the diſ- 
tance of ſeveral miles, being laid 
totally deſolate. In particular, the 
Auſtrian, Ruſlan, and Saxon troops 
joined to leave the moſt deteſtable 
* marks 
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jerouſly harraſſed many ways, 
ough the enemy's generals bad. 
ven the magiſtrates aſſurances in 
riting, that they had no farther 
actions to fear. Lieutenant Col. 
doſcheſcy lighted a large fire in 
he great ſquare, with which he 
hreatened to ſet the city 1n flames. 
\ burgomaſter was whipped in a 
ruel manner, and all the magt- 
rates threatened with the ſame 
reatment. By theſe violent mea- 
ures they extorted great. quantities 
ff cloth, linen, and forage,” and a 
ontribution of 50,000 crowns, be- 
ſides what was given under the title 
of extraordinaries, Which, how- 
ever, did not prevent many acts of 
cruelty and robbery from being 
committed in that town, where the 
damage amounts to above 200,000 
crowns. 8 at. FT 
The fate of Copenick, Furſten- 
wald, Beſkow, Alt, Lanſberg, Strauſ- 
berg, Orangeberg, Lubenwalde, and, 
in general, of all the towns in 
the Marche, where the enemy came, 
was equally hard. They were 
forced to pay contributions, and to 
furniſh things, much above their 
abilities, and after all, were ex- 
poſed to pillage and ſhocking acts 
of cruelty. But nothing can come 
up to the dreadful ſight which the 
flat country preſents, from Berlin 
to the frontiers of Poland, Silefia, 
and Saxony, wherever the enemy 
have been. The villages are en- 
tirely plundered, and the country 
people left deſtitute both of corn 
and cattle, Their beds, their fur- 
niture, and, in ſhort, all they had, 
is carried off, The corn” which - the 
enemy could not uſe, or carry off, 
they ſcattered about, and threw in- 
to the dirt. All the cattle, cows 
as well as horfes, oxen and ſheep, 
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ankfort, in particular, was moſt were taken: above 100,000 head 
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paſſed through Frankfort. Some 
villages were ſet on fire, particular- 
ly Schoneberg and Groſſen- Beer. 
In ſhort, wherever they came, they 
beat and abuſed the inhabitants in 
a moſt cruel manner, and barbar- 
ouſly diſhonoured the women, with- 
aut diſtinction of age or condition, 
in preſence of their parents and huſ- 
bands. In fine, to fill up the mea- 
ſure of their deeds of inhumanity 
and horror, they laid aſide all re- 


gard to the ſepulchres of the dead, 


which have always been held in a 
kind of veneration by the moſt bar- 
barous nations: The troops under 
general Laſcy, in their return 
through Wilmerſdorff, an eſtate be- 
longing to the Schwerin family. 
broke open the burying vault, open- 
ed the coffin of the maſter of the 
horſe to the king, who had been 
dead twelve years, and thoſe of his 
lady and children, ſtript the bodies, 
and threw them on the ground. 
Theſe barbarities, of which the 
hiſtory of the leaſt civilized nations 
furniſhes few examples, will be 
handed down to the moſt diſtant 
-pokerity, and perpetuate the ſhame 
of Pruſſia's enemies. | 
What is ſaid above, is only a brief 
ſummary, and as it were the out- 
lines of the ſcene of devaſtation 
which the king's enemies made in 
the Marche, in their laſt invaſion. 
A detail of particulars would 
fill volumes. But no fact has been 
mentioned, but what any one may 
be convinced of by the teſtimony 
of their own ſenſes. We have not 
taken the liberty to make ill ground- 
ed and exaggerated complaints, ſuch 
as are thoſe of a court, which em- 
ploys venal pens to excite falſe 
compaſſion, by magnifying the evils 
it hath brought on itſelf through 
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its own fault. It is welt known 


bow it filled Europe with its cla- 
mours, when its capital, defended 
by its allies as if it had been a 
regular fortreſs, ſuſtained more, 
through their fault, than that of the 
beſiegers, the natural conſequence 
of a ſiege; while it appears quite 
inſeuſible at the fate of the city of 
Wittenberg, which thoſe very allies 
reduced to aſhes without any neceſ- 
fity, and almoſt without having 
fired againſt the ramparts. It for- 
gets probably, or wants to make 
the public forget, that its allies 
made no ſcruple to bombard like- 
wiſe, without neceſſity, and for the 
molt part without ſucceſs, Zittau, 
Schweidnitz, Cuſtrin, Colberg, 
Breſlav, Berlin, and Coſel; and 
that in this manner they reduced a 

art of thoſe” towns to aſhes, and 
greatly damaged the reſt. That 
court would at preſent have great 
reaſon to make the moſt ſerious re- 
flections on the obligation it lies 
under to its troops and thoſe of its 
allies, ſor the conduct they have 
held, if the king were diſpoſed to 
follow bad examples, and to retali- 
ate on the ſabjects of Saxony the 
cala mities - which bis ſubjects have 
been ſo unjuſtly made to ſuffer, But 
his majeſty's manner of thinking 
will always prevent his recurring to 
ſuch rigorous methods till he be 
forced to it by indiſpenſible neceſ- 
fity. - He detefts the illicit manner 
of making war the more, as it con- 
tributes ſo little to the end for which 
war is waged, This truth appears 
evident trom the laſt expedition of 
the enemy into the Marche. They 
found it very eaſy to ſlip, as it were, 
into Brandenburgh. wich an army 
of 80,000 men, and to make them- 
ſelves maſters of an open city de- 


ſended by handful of men. But 
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as ſoon. as his majeſty, informed q 
this invaſion, flew , to the aſſiſtang 
of his oppreſſed ſubjetta, and 17 
proached the frontier only, all the 
troops of the enemy fled precisi 
rately; and retired; ſome ta Polar; 
and ſome to Saxony. It is not de. 
nied that they did hurt; but the da 
mage is not irreparable, and cu 
have no influence on the future 
rations of the war. The dale 
which the enemy propoſed to make 
by it, far from [favouring their af. 
fairs in Saxony and Sileſia, hath 
given the king an opportunity u 
reconquer the former, and to de. 
liver the latter. Thus Haddick' 
enterpriſe againſt Berlin was folloy. 
ed, in 1757, by the glorious vic. 
tories of Roſbach and Liſſa. The 
late expedition of the Ruſſians and 
Auſtrians againſt Berlin hath ſerved, 
notwithſtanding all that hath been 
ybliſhed,' to ruin, without any rea. 
n, and without any end, ſome 
thouſands of innocent ſubjects. But 
it hath diſplayed the enemies of 
Pruflia, in their true colours, to all 
Europe, and laid open the falſity, 
the injuſtice, and the cruelty, of the 
principles on which they aft, in this 
war. It ſhould ſeem that the court 
of Vienna wanted to realiſe, on this 
occaſion, the ſhocking expreſſion of 
one of its generals, That they 
* muſt leaye the ſubjects of Bran. 
denburgh only free air and the 
bare ground, Unable hitherto to 
cruſh the king, he magnanimous 
defender of the German liberties, it 


again bath rechurſe to thoſe methods 


which the Ferdinands [of Avuftria) 
employed ip the laſt century, to re- 
duce the whole empire under their 
deſpotic yoke; By its conduct in 
our days, it renews the ſad: remem- 
brance'of that long and bloody war 
which Germany then groaned up 
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ger, for the ſpace. of thirty years. 
Let all Europe conſider at. preſent 
what it hath to expect from ſuch an 
enemy. Let it judge whether. the 
houſe of Auſtriaz in caſe it could ac- 
compliſh the depreſſion of that of 
Brandenburgh, would not extend 
its ambitious views farther; and, 
to gain its end, ſeek to involve 
other ſtates in the calamities in 
which it wants to plunge choſe of 
his majeſty. But Providence, which 
hath already ſo often defeated; the 
projecis of this houſe, and which 
hath recently humbled ita pride by 
the defeat of Torgau, will, fill ſet 
freſh bounds to its ambition in the 
ſequel of this war. We muſt ho 
that by its aſſiſtance, the king wall 
continue to defend himſelf ſueceſſ- 
fully againſt » the league formed 
againſt him by the inſinuations and 
intrigues of the court of Vienna; 
and that all the efforts: of his ene» 
mies will not prevent the moſt diſ- 
tant poſterity from acknowledging 
him to have been the defender of 
the proteſtant religion and the li- 
berties of Germau yy 


The fullowing is an Anſwer io the 
foregoing relation of the ravages 
committed by the Aullrians, Ruſ- 
fans, aud Saxons iz Branden- 
burgh, publifbed, at Dreſden, aud 
reprinted in the Bruſſels Gazetie. 
HE inhabitants of Berlin have 

been more frightened than 
burt. As they had, by their accla- 
wations and:applauſes, been accom- 
plices in the exceſſes committed by 
their maſter in Saxony, they exe 
petted repriſals: but the generals 
of the two empreiles diſlinguiſhed 
themſelves as much at Berlin, by 
their generoſity and compaſſion, as 
thoſe of Pruſſia and Saxony by their 
obdurateneſs and barbarity. Vet 
the Pruſſian Gazette hath the aſſu- 
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rance to complain of a contribution 


of 1,800,000 crowns ; of the plun- 


dering:the arſenal, and the deſtruc- 


tion of the powder-mill, The ge- 


nerals Laſcy and Tottleben carried 
off the arms and uniforms that were 


in the king's magazines: they ren- 
dered unſerviceable the royal foun- 


dery, which continually replaced in 
the enemy's armies the artillery 
which the imperial troops took from 
them at the price of their blood. 
The furniture of two country ſeats, 
the embelliſhments of which had 
been directed by the moſt rigorous 
economy, was damaged by the ſol- 
diers, who, in other reſpects, ob- 
ſerved the exacteſt diſcipline. Com- 
pare theſe loſſes of the Pruſſians 
with ours, and with thoſe of the 
geen. whoſe auguſt family, 
Priſoners in their own palace, have 
{een the apartments of it broke 
open, the locks of the cabinets 
picked, their domeſtics obliged to 
ranſom themſelves, their officers 
robbed, the fineſt furniture fold by 
auction for a trifle, their country- 
ſeats converted into hoſpitals and 
ſtables, till the rage of the Pruſſians 
reduced them to a heap of rubbiſh; 
the capital, ſer on fire and burnt; 


the gardens that ſurrounded it de- 


moliſhed and dug up, from mere 
wantonneſs, the ornaments of them 
deſtroyed by expreſs order of the 
king of Pruſſia; our arſenal, which 
contained only rich and curious 
pieces, carried to Berlin by an ene- 
my whoſe deſtructive ſpirit is always 
ſubordinate to his avidity ; the caſtles 
and eſtates of the miniſters and prin» 
ctpal nobility and gentry demoliſhed 
and laid waſte, after being ſeveral 
times ranſomed; the men carried 
off from the towns and villages, the 
houſes of the citizens plundered me- 
thodically, the magiſtrates thrown 


into dungeons, to compel them to 
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deliver up the effefts of the widow 
and the orphan ; and to extort from 
the unfortunate inhabitants the lit- 
tle money they had hid from the 
Pruſſian tax-gatherers. 

Theſe are a part only of the dif- 
treſſes which the generals of the em- 
preſſes had to take vengeance for, 
But their imperial majeſties have 
too much magnanimity to make un- 
happy ſlaves anſwerable for what 
they did by the command of a de- 
fpotic maſter. It is the 745 houſe 
of Pruſſia that owes ſatis faction to 
the powers it has offended. Its 
ſubje&s, perhaps, have been long 
wiſhing in their hearts, that they 
may take it complete in the treaty 
of peace. at 28 


WO 1 — — 


Tranſlation of a very extraordinary 


better, addreſſed to the captains ov 
the Canadian militia, by M. 
 Vaudreuil, gowernor general of Ca- 
nada, before the arrival of our 
troops at Montreal. | 
Montreal, June 3, 1760. 
SIR, Lak a 
HE chevalier de Levy is juſt 
| returned to this town ; he 
has repeated to me the ftrong teſti- 
mony, which he had before given 
me, of the good will, the zeal and 
bravery of your company of militia. 

I expeCted no leſs from the fide- 
lity of the brave Canadians, and 
from their attachment to their na- 
tive country. 

His majefty, who is by this time 
probably informed of your glorious 
victory, will be no leſs pleaſed with 
this, than affected with the diſtreſſes 
of the colony, ſo that, ſuppoſin 
that a peace has not been cue 
on the receipt of this news, the kin 
of England cannot poſſibly avoid 
Tabſcribing ſuch terms as our mo- 
narch ſhall have impoſed upon 
W 
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You are not uninformed of the 
great advantages which we hay 
gained in Europe during the la 
campaign, over the Englith and 
Pruſſians. b 

The priſoners which we are bring. 
ing in every moment, all agree i, 
confirming them, | 

The truth is, his majeſty is in per. 
fon in Holland, with an army of 
200,000 men, the prince of Conti 
in Germany with 100,000, and the 
princes of Deux Ponts, and Soubiſe, 
command the army of the empire of 
200,000 : and laſtly, the empreſg 
of Ruſſia, and the queen of Hung. 
ry, have joined their whole forces, 
and are taking meaſures for the con. 
—— the remainder of his Pruſ. 

an majeſty's dominions. 

Befides this, the laſt accounts af. 
ſure us that the garriſons of Fort 
Frederic, Niagara, and Chouhagan, 
have ſuffered greatly by a ſickneſs, 
which is not yet ſtopped, and that 
the regular troops in New-England 
are reduced to nothing, 

Gen. Murray therefore has dif. 
perſed manifeſtoes to no purpoſe, to 
magnify his own nation, to pacify 
the Canadians, to engage them to 
lay down their arms, to diſcredit 
our bills of exchange, and our cur- 
rency, at the ſame time that the 
Engliſh traders are eager to procure 
them, becauſe they have been regu- 
larly paid, TY 

You ſee, Sir, that the colony is 
drawing to the end of its hardſhi 
and diſtreſſes, and that it 1s upon the 
ue of ſeeing plenty ſucceed to 

carcity. | 

If the Engliſh make any attempt, 
it can have no other object than the 
ambition of their generals; we are 
thoroughly prepared to repulſe them 
with ſpirit : we have a train of ar- 
tillery, befides that which we took 
from the enemy; a {till greater pro- 

Por uon 


,ortion of powder, ball, and am- 
munition, for the operations which 
| have projected; we have alſo pro- 
vißons enough, by means of the re- 
ſources which we mall find in the 


g. o00d will of the Canadians, who 
n have the greateſt intereſt in the * 

ſervation of their religion and liber- 
er. ty. The king's troops will even live, 
of if neceſſary, upon roots, when they 
It cannot do better, and will not fail 
- to join their endeavours to thoſe of 
e, 


the brave Canadians. 

My intention then is, that you 
and all your militia ſhould hold 
yourſelves ready to march with 
arms, baggage, and eight days pro- 
viſions, to our frontiers, when the 
caſe ſhall require it. EY 

I believe I may venture to aſſure 


you, that theſe will be the laſt diſ- 
nt poſitions which I ſhall have occaſion 
l, to make for the defence of this co- 
h lony; being firmly convinced, that 


ſome time in Auguſt, at lateſt, we 
ſhall have peace, proviſions, and, 
in general, whatever we want. 

I am, &c. 


0 — — —ͤ— —— 
ö Articles of capitulation agreed uf 
0 and aſſented to by Captain Paul 
t Demere, commanding his Majeſty's 


forces at Fort Loudoun, and the 
beadmen and wartiers of the Over- 
hill Cherokee towns. 


I, HAT the garriſon of Fort 

Loudoun march out wit 
their arms and drums, each ſoldier 
having as'much powder and ball as 
their officer ſhall think neceſſary for 
the march, and what baggage he 
may chuſe to carry, 

II. That the garriſon be permit- 
ted to march for Virginia, or Fort 
Prince George, as the commanding 
officer ſhall think proper, unmoleſt- 
ed; and that a number of Indians 
be appointed to eſcort them, and to 
hunt for proviſions on the march. 
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II. That ſuch ſoldiers as are 
lame, or by ſickneſs diſabled from 
marching, be received into the In- 
dian towns, and kindly uſed until 
they recover, and to be returned ta 
Fort Prince George. | 

IV, That the Indians do provide 
the garriſon with as many horſes as 
they can conveniently for their 
march, agreeing with x ſoldiers or 
officers for payment, 

V. That the fort, great guns, 
powder, ball, and ſpare arms, be 
delivered to the Indians, without 
any fraud, on the day appointed fot 
the march of the troops. E 

Signed OucAxASTOTO f his mark. 
Paul Deuter. _” 
CuNnItGACATGOAE + his mark. 

_ Notwithſtanding this capitulation 
the garriſon was baſely murdered. 


th. 


Copy of a Letter from Mr. Secretary 
Pitt, to the ſeveral governors and 
councils in Notth America, relating 
to the flag of truce trade, 

Whitehall, 23d Auguſt, 1760. 
GENTLEMEN, | 

H E commanders of his ma- 

| jeſty's forces and fleets in 

North-America and the Weſt-In- 

dies, have tranſmitted certain and 

repeated intelligences, of an illegal 
and molt pernicious trade carried on 
by the king's ſubjects in North-Ame- 
rica, to the Weſt-Indies, as well ta 
the French iſlands as to the French 
ſettlements on the continent in 
America, and particularly to the 
rivers Mobile and Mifliflippi ; by 
which the enemies, to the great re- 
proach and detriment of govery- 
ment, are ſupplied with proviſions 
and other neceſſaries; whereby they 
are principally, if not alone, ena- 
bled to ſuſtain and protect this Ion 
and expenſive war. And it further 
appearing, that large ſums of bul- 
. ; . lion 
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lion are ſent by the king's ſubjects 
to the above places, in return where- 
of commodities are taken, which in- 


terfere with the product of the Bri- 


tiſh colonies themſelves, in open con- 
tempt of the authority of the mo- 
ther country, as well as the moſt 
manifeſt prejudice of the manufac- 
tures and trade of Great- Britain. In 
order, therefore, to put the moſt 
ſpeedy and effectual ſtop to ſuch 
„ practice, ſo utterly ſubver- 
five of all laws, and ſo highly re- 
pugnant to the well being of this 
cingdom, x 

It is his majeſty's expreſs will and 
pleaſure, that you do forthwith 
make the ſtricteſt and moſt diligent 
enquiry into the ſtate of this danger- 
ous and ignominious trade ; and 
that you do uſe every means in your 
power to detect and diſcover perſons 
concerned either as principals or ac- 
ceſſaries therein; and that you do 
take every ſtep authorized by law, 
to bring all ſuch heinous offenders 
to the moſt exemplary and condign 
puniſhment.” And you will as ſoon as 
may be, and from time to time, tranſ- 
mit to me, for the king's informa- 
tion, full and particular accounts of 
the progreſs you ſhall have made in 
the execution of this his majeſty's 
commands; to the which the kin 
expects that you pay the molt 4 
obedience. And you are further 
to ule your utmoſt endeavours, to 
trace out and inveſtigate the various 
artifices and evaſions by which the 
dealers in this iniquitous intercourſe 
find means to Cover their criminal 

roceedings, and to elude the law : 
Fo order that from ſuch lights due 
and timely conſiderations may be 


had, what further proviſion, may 


be neceſſary to reſtrain an evil of 
ſuch extenſive and pernicious con- 


ſequences. 


1 am, &c, 


Papers relative to the final. redugi,, 
| of Canada. | 
Letter from Monſieur FVaudreuil \ 
General Amherſt. 
Sin, Montreal, Sept. 7, 1700. 
SEND to your excellency M. 
de Bougainville, colonel of fog, 
accompanied by M. de Lac, cap- 
tain in the regiment de la Reine; 
you may rely on all that the (aig 
colonel ſhall ſay to your excellency 
in my name. I have the honor, 
&c, Vavuprevi,” 
General Amberſt's anſaver to the about 
| letter, 
Camp before Montreal, Sept.), 
S1R, 1700. 
& 1 am to thank your excellency 
for the letter you honoured me with, 
this morning, by colonel Bougain. 
ville: firce which the terms of ca. 
2 which you demand, hase 
en delivered to me. I ſend then 
back to your excellency, with thoſe 
I have reſolved to grant you; and 
there only remains Br me to defire, 
that your excellency will take a de. 
termination as ſoon as poſſible, as [ 
ſhall make no alteration in them, 
If your excellency accepts of theſe 
conditions, you may be aſſured that 
I will take care they mall be duly 
executed, and that I thall take a par- 
ticular pleaſure to alleviate your 
fate, as much as poſſible, by pro- 
curing to you and your ſuite, all the 
conveniencies that depend on me, 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
Jerry. AunERsr.“ 
Second letter from Monfieur V audreuil, 
to General Amberſt, 
Sir, Montreal, Sept 7, 1760. 
„ have received the letter your 


excellency has honoured me with 


this day, as well as the anſwer to 
the articles which I had cauſed to 
be propoſed to you by M. de Bou- 

gainville. 
I fend the ſaid colonel back to 
your 


dur excellency, and I perſuade my- 
(elf that you will allow him to make, 
by word of mouth, a repreſentation 
to your excellency, which I cannot 
diſpenſe with myſelf from making. 
[ have the honour to be, &c. 

| VAUDREUIL.“ 
General Amberſt's anſwer to Monſieur 
Vaudreuils ſecond letter. 
Camp before Montreal, Sept, 7, 
SIR, | 1760. 
« Major Abercrombie has this 
moment delivered to me the letter 
with which your excellency has ho- 
noured me, in anſwer to that which 
had addreſſed to you, with the 
conditions on which I expeR Cana- 
da ſhall ſurrender: I have already 
had the honour to inform your ex- 
cellency, that 1 ſhould not make any 
alteration in them : I cannot devi- 
ate from this reſolution : your ex- 
cellency will, therefore, be pleaſed 
to take a determination immediate- 
lv, and acquaint me in your anſwer, 
whether you will accept of them, or 
not, I have the honour to be, &c. 

Jepp. 85 

Letter from Monſfeur Levis to General 
Amherſt. | 
S1R, Montreal, Sept. 7, 1760. 
« | ſend to your excellency M. de 
Lapauſe, aſſiſtant quarter-maſlter ge- 
neral to the army, on the ſubje& of 
the too rigorous article, which you 
impoſe on the troops by the capitu- 
lation, and to which it would not 
be poſſible for us to ſubſcribe ; be 
pleaſed to conſider the ſeverity of 
that article 
1 flatter myſelf that you will be 
pleaſed to give ear to the repreſen. 
tations that officer will make to you 
on my part, and have regard to 
them, I have the honour to be, &c.” 
(Signed) Le Chevalier de Levis. 
General Auberſt's anſwer to Monſieur 
Lewis's letter, | 


Camp before Montreal, Sep. 7,1760. 
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SIR, N 
« The letter which you have 
ſent me by M. de Lapauſe, has this 
inſtant been delivered to me: all I 
have to ſay in anſwer to it, is, that 
I cannot alter in the leaſt the con- 
ditions which I have offered to the 
marquis de Vaudreuil, and I ex- 
"vii his definitive anſwer, by the 
arer on his return: on every other 
occaſion I ſhall be glad to convince 
you of the conſideration with which 
am, &c.” OEM | 
(Signed) fer. AMmnensT. 
Third Layer from Monfieur Vaudr:uil 
to General Amberſt. 
Sir, Montreal, Sept. 8, 1760. 
have determined to accept the 
conditions which your excellency 
propoſes, In conſequence where- 
of, I defire you will come to a de- 
termination with regard to the mea- 
{ures to be taken relative to the ſign- 
ing of the ſaid articles, I have the 
honour to be, &c.“ | 


(Signed) Vavbrguit. 


General Amberſt's anſauer to Monfieur 


Vaudreuil's third letter. 
Camp before Montreal, Sept. 8, 

Six, e 1760. 
In order to fulfil ſo much the 
ſooner, on my part, the execution 
of the conditions which your excel- 
lency has juſt determined to accept, 
I would propoſe that you ſhould 
ſign the articles which I ſent yeſter- 
day to your excellency, and that 
you would ſend them back to me 
by mayor Abercrombie, that a du- 
Pest may be made of them im- 
mediately, which I ſhall ſign and 
ſend to your excellency. 

] repeat here the aſſurances of the 
defire | have to procure to your ex- 
cellency, and. to the officers and 
troops under your command, all 
poſſible conveniencies and protec- 
tion : for which purpoſe I reckon, 
that you will judge it proper, that I 

| Cauſe 
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cauſe poſſeſſion to be taken of the 
ates, and place guards immediate- 
y after the reciprocal ſignature of 
the ro; however, I ſhall 
leave this to your own convenience, 
Ance I propoſe it only with a view 
of maintaining good order, and to 
prevent, with the greater certainty. 
any thing being attempted againſt 
the good faith, and the terms of ca- 
pitulation, in order to which I ſhall 
give the command of theſe troops to 
colonel Haldimand, who I am per- 
ſuaded will be agreeable to you. 

1 have the honour to be, &c.“ 
Jer. AMHERST. 


Another letter from general Amherſt 
to Mon V audreuil. 
Camp before Montreal, Sep. 8,1760. 
SIR, 


LT have juſt ſent to your excel- 
lency, by major Abercrombie; a 
_ duplicate of the capitulation, which 
vou have ſigned this morning; and 
in conformity thereto, and to the 
letters which have paſſed between 
us, I likewiſe {end colonel Haldi- 
mand to take poſſeſſion of one of 
the gates of the town, in order to 
enforce the obſervation of good 
order, and prevent differences, on 
_ both ſides. 

I flatter myſelf that you will have 
room to be fully ſatished with my 
Choice of the ſaid colonel], on this 

occaſion, I have the honour, &c. 
JEFF. AMHERST, 
Articles of the capitulation between 
. bis excellency general Amberſt, 
commander in chief of his Britan- 
nic _majeſty's troops and forces in 

North America, and his excellency 

the marguis de Vaudreuil, grand 

croix of the royal and military or- 
der of St. Lewis, governor, and 
lieutenant general for the king in 
Canada. | > 

Article I. Twenty-four hours 

after the ſigning of the preſent capi · 
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tulation, the Engliſh general (1 


the place, till after the French trocy, 


gates, and ſhall poſt the guards ge- 


cauſe the troops of his Britannic n 
jeſty to take poſſeſſion of the pa, 
of the town of Montreal : fe the 
Engliſh garriſon ſhall not come ino 


have evacuated it, 

«© The whole garriſon of Moy. 
treal muſt lay down their arms, an 
ſhall not ſerve during the preſent 
war. Immediately after the rm 
of the preſent capitulation the king 
troops ſhall take poſſeſhon of the 


ceſſary to preſerve 
the town.” ] 
Article II. The troops, and the 
militia, who are in garriſon in the 
town of Montreal, Mall go out hy 
the gate of with all the ho. 
nours of war, ſix pieces of cannon, 
and one mortar, which ſhall be put 
on board the veſſel, where the mar- 
quis de Vaudreuil ſhall embatrk, 
with ten rounds for each piece. 
The ſame ſhall be granted to the 
garriſon of Trois Rivieres, as 00 
the honours of war, | 
Article III. The troops and mil: 
tia, who are in garriſon in the fort 
of Jacques Cartier, and in the iſiand 
of St. Helen, and other forts, all 
be treated in the ſame manner, aid 
ſhall have the ſame honours ; and 
theſe troops ſhall go to Montreal, or 
Trois Rivieres, or Quebec, to be 
there embarked for the firit ſea - pon 
in France by the ſhorteſt way, The 
troops who are 1n our poſts, ſituated 
on the frontiers, on the fide of Aca- 
dia, at Detroit, Michilimachinac, 
and other poſts, ſhall enjoy the ſame 
honours, and be treated in the ſame 
manner. | 
% All theſe troops are not to 
ſerve during the preſent war, and 
ſhall likewiſe lay down their arms. 
The reſt is granted.“ 
Article IV. The militia, aſter 
being 


order ia 


— A oc oc e a& of 


ding come out of the above towns, 
forts, and poſts, ſhall return to their 
homes, without being moleſted, on 
any pretence whatever, on account 
of their having carried arms. 

« Granted.” e 
Article V. The troops, who 
keep the field, ſhall raiſe their camp, 
and march, drums beating, with 
their arms, baggage and artillery, 
to join the garriſor 

and ſhall be treated in every reſpect 
the ſame. | 

„ Theſe troops, as well as the 
others, muſt lay down their arms.“ 
Article VI. The ſubjects of his 
Britannic majeſty, and of his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, ſoldiers, militia, 
or ſeamen, who ſhall have deſerted, 
or left the ſervice of their ſovereign, 
and carried arms in North America, 
ſhall be, on both ſides, pardoned 
for their crimes ;z they ſhall be, re- 
ſpeQively, returned to their country; 
it not, each ſhall remain where he 
is, without being ſought after or 
moleſted. - | 

« Refuſed.” ; 

Article VII. The magazines, the 
artillery, fixelocks, ſabres, ammuni- 
tion of war, and, in general, every 
thing that belongs to his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, as well in the 
towns of Montreal, and Trois Ri- 
vieres, as in the forts and poſts 
mentioned in the third article, ſhall 
be delivered up, according to exact 
inventories, to the commiſſaries, who 
mall be appointed to receive the 
ſame in the name of his Britannic 
majeſty, Duplicates of the ſaid in- 
ventories ſhall be given to the mar- 
quis de Vaudreuil. 

'* This 1s every thing that can be 
aſked on this article.“ 

Article VIII. The officers, {1- 
diers, militia, ſeamen, and even the 
Indians, detained- on account of 
their wounds or ſickneſs, as well in 
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on at Montreal, 


1 3 


the hoſpital as in private tand, 


ſhall enjoy the privilege of the car- 


tel, and be treated accordingly. 


„The ſick and the wounded 
Mall * treated the fame as our own 
ple.“ 


Article IX. The Engliſh general 


mall engage to ſend back to. their 


own homes the Indians and Mo- 
raigans who make part of his ar- 
mies, immediately after the ſigning 
of the preſent capitulation. And in 
the mean time, in order to prevent 
all diſorders on the parts of thoſe 
who may not be gone away, the ſaid 
generals ſhall give ſafeguards to ſuch 
perſons who ſhall defire them, as 
well in the town as in the coun- 


try. ne 
The firſt-part refuſed. There 
never has been any cruelties com- 


mitted by the Indians of our army; 


and good otder ſhall be preſerved.” 

Article X. His Britannic ma- 
jeſty's general ſhall be anſwerable 
for all diſorders on the part of his 


troops, and oblige them to pay the 


damages they may do, as well in 
the towns as in the country. 

« Anſwered by the preceding ar- 
ticle.“ ; 

Article XI. The Engliſh general 
ſhall not oblige the marquis of Vau- 
dreuil to leave the town of Mont- 
real before the 
and no perſon ſhall be lodged in his 
houſe till he is gone. The che- 
valier Levis, commander of the 
land forces, and of the colony 
troops, the engineers, officers of 
the artillery and commiſſary of war, 
ſhall alſo remain at Montreal, to the 
ſaid day, and ſhall keep their lodg- 
ings there. The ſame ſhall be ob- 


ſerved with regard to M. Bigot, in- 
tendant,, the commiſſaries of the 
marines, and writers, whom the 
ſ id M. Bigot ſhall have occaſion for, 
and no perſon ſhall be lodged at the 
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intendant's houſe before he ſhall be 


e. 
« The marquis de: Vaudreuil, 
and all theſe gentlemen, ſhall be 


maſters of their houſes, and ſhall 


embark when the king's ſhips ſhall 
be ready to ſail for Europe, and all 
poſſible conveniencies hall be — 
ed them. 

Article XII. The moſt convenient 
veſſel that can be found, ſhall be 
appointed to carry the marquis de 
Vaudreuil, by the ſtraiteſt paſſage to 
the firſt ſea-port in France. The 
neceſſary accommodations ſhall be 
made for him, the marquis de Vau- 
dreuil, M. de Rigaud, governor of 
Montreal, and ſuite of general, 
This veſlel ſhall be properly victu- 
alled at the expence of his Britan- 
nic majeſty, and the marquis de 
Vaudreuil ſhall take with him his 
papers, without their being exami- 
ned; and his equipage, plate, bag- 
gage, and alſo choſe of is ſuite. 

„ Granted, except the archives, 
which ſhall be neceſſary for the go- 
vernment of the country.“ 

Article XIII. If before, « or other, 


the embarkation of the marquis de 


Vaudreuil, news of peace ſhould 
arrive, and that, by the treaty, Ca- 
nada ſhould remain to his "moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, the marquis de 
Vaudreuil ſhall return to Quebec or 


Montreal, every thing ſhall return 


to its former ſtate under the domi- 
nion of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, 
and the preſent capitulation mall 
become null and of no effect. 
* Whatever the king may have 
done on this ſubject, ſhall be obey- 


ed.“ 
Article XIV. Two ſhips ſhall be 


appointed to carry to France le che- 


valier de Levis, the principal offi- 


cers, and the ſtaff of the land forces, 
the engineers, officers of artillery, 


and baggage. Such of the 6 


and the perſons he ſhall take wit 


marine: They ſhall embark there- 
in their families, ſervants} baggage, 
and equipages; and they: ſhall be 


and their ſuite. Theſe veſſels ſul 
likewiſe be victualled, andi the ng, 
ceſſary accommodations provide 
in chem. The ſaid officers ſhall tals 
with them their papers without being 
examined, and alſo their equ 


officers as ſhall be married, ſhall haw 
liberty:to-take with them their wing 
and children, who 2 Aar vic 
tualled. 

, Sranted, except that the ma, 
quis de Vaudreuil, and all the 6f- 
cers of whatever rank they may be, 
ſhall faithfully. deliver up to ug al 
the charts and. 2 of the coun- 


| Anicle XV. A veſſel ſhall al 
appointed for the. paſſage of \, 
Bigot, the intendant, with his ſuite, 
in which veſſel the proper accom. 
modations ſhall be made for him, 


him: He ſhall likewiſe embark with 
bim his * which. ſhall-not be 
examined, his equipages, nee and 
baggage, and thoſe of his ſune. 
This veſſel ſhall. alſo be viRualled 
as before mentioned. 

40 Granted; with the * te 
ſerve as in the preceding — ! 
Article XVI, The Eagliſh gene 
ſhall; alſo order the — ay 9 
molt convenient veſſels td cart 
France M. de Eonguevil, governat 
of Trois Rivietes, the | Rath af the 
colony, and the commiſſary of-the 


properly victualled during: the pal 
ſage, at the expence of his Brian: 
nic majeſty. ik «a wp 4h 
„ Granted. '» KL 
Article XVII. The een and 
ſoldiers, as well of the land force; 
as of the colony, and alſo the mi 


rine officers and ſeamen, who art 
if 
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al n the colony, Mall de Hewi em: Article XXI. The Engliſh gene · 

Ne. .rked for France, and ſuffeient ral ſhall alſo provide ſhips for carry- | 
ted ad convenient veſſels hall becap- ing to. France the ofeicers of t 

le WL, 3 nted for chemt = Phe land and ſupreme council oſ juſtice; police; 

ing A officers W % married; admiralty, and all other officers, 

an take with' them their families; having cammiſſions or brevets from 

aid nd all of them ſttall havye4jberty to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty; for them, 
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mbark their ſervaitts and buppage, their families, - ſervants, and equi- 
a; to the ſoldiers und aa men cheat pages, as well as for the other offi- 
ho are married ſtralb täke with cam z And they ſliall like wiſe be 
hem theit wives and children and victualled at tlie expence of his Bri- 


ſick officets, ſoldiers: and amen, de Vaudreuil for 9 and 
priſoners of 


* - 


Ut n of thertr ſhallembark cheirhavre- tannic-majeRty;, They ſhall, how- 
f. acks and baggage Theſe veſſels ever be ar liberty to tay in the co- d 
be, mall be properly and ſufficiently vie- lony, if:they think proper, to ſettle | 
al tualled at che expenceof hiv Britan- theit affaires or to withdraw to 2 
. nic majeſty. . Gran ted France whenever they think fit. l 
Article XVIII. The officers; ' fol: | Granted: But if they have pa- 
ls WW oicrs, and aft the foſlowers of the pers relating to the government of 
M. troops, who ſnalf have their baggage the country, they are to be delivered 4 
ie, in the field; may ſend for it yoo te un!“ % ae | ö 
a- Whey depart; without uny hindrance Artiele XXII. I there are any 1 
Mm, or moleſtation. 1&7! 2nonsbom military officers, whoſe affairs ſhould | 
nh 44 Granted!?* 9! 13139 Int DOE m_—_ their preſence in the colony 5 
ith Article XIX. An hoſpital: ſhip tif next year, they ſhall have liber- 1 
„mall be provided: by the Rugliſm ge- ty to tay in it, after having ob- iq 
od WW © eral, for ſuch of the wounded arid tained the permiſſion of the marquis 1 
Re, M7 


as ſhall be ih a vonditiboꝝ to be cart- without being repute 
tied to France, and ſhalt ikewiſe waoee rt. 
de victualled at the ex penee of his © All thoſe whaſe; private affairs 
Britannie maſeſt 56 7 2 5575) 3 their ſtay in the coun- 
It ſhall be the ſame with regard try, and who ſhalk hate the mar- 
to the other tyounded and fick offi- quis de Vaudreuil's leave fot. fo 
ces, ſoldiers, und failore, as ſoon doing, ſhalb be allowed ro remain 
as they ſhall be recovered. They till cheit affairs are ſettled .“. 


man be ar liberty 10 carry with then Article XXIII. Fhe commiary 
he their wives,"chHlaren, fervams;and ſor the king's proviſioes, beat 
fe 


baggage; und the faid ſoldiers and liberty to ay In Caaada täll next 


e, ſailors ſhall not be fſolitited nor yar in oder to be enabled to an- 
be forced to enter into the ſerviet o et the dehts he has contracted in 
al his Britannie mazely/* +577 the eplony,1On-accoyntiof hat be 


« Granted? os 277 18 4 has furniſhed; but if he ſnould pre- 
Article XX. A conittiffary and fer to go to Franee this year, he 4 
one of the king*s writers all be left ſhall he obliged to leave till next | 
to take care of the hoſpitals; and of year a to tranſuct his bu- 
whatever may relate to the fervice fimeſs. This private petſon {ball 
of his moſt Chriſtian majeſtꝛ. preſerve, and have liberty to carry 
„ Granted,” “ | off all his papers, without being 
Vo L. III. q N in- 
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inſpected. His, clerks ſhall have 
leave to ſtay in the colony, or go to 
France; and in this laſt caſe, a paſ- 
ſage and ſubſiſtence ſnall be allowed 


them on board the ſhips of his Bri- 


tannic majeſty; for them, their fami- 
lies, and their baggage,  - 
„ Granted.” | 
Article XXIV. The provifions, 
and other kind of ſtores which ſhall 
be found in the- magazines of the 
commiſlary, as well in the town of 
Montreal, and of Trois Rivieres, as 
in the country, ſhall be preſerved. to 
him, the ſaid proviſions belonging 
to him, and not to the king, and be 
ſhall be ar liberty to ſell them to the 
French or En ith. | FR 
„Every thing that is eQually in 
the magazines, deſtined for the uſe 
of the troops, is to be delivered to 
the Engliſh commiſſary for the king's 
forces... 1 a 
Article XXV. A paſſage to France 


of his Britannic majeſty's ſhips, as 
well as victuals, to ſuch officers of 
the India company, as ſhall be will- 
ing to go thither, and they ſhall 


take with them their families, ſer- - 


vants, and baggage, The chief 
agent of the ſaid company, in caſe 
he ſhould chuſe to go'to France, 
ſhall be allowed to leave ſuch per- 
ſon as he ſhall think proper, till 
next year, to ſettle the affairs of 
the ſaid company, and to recover 


ſuch ſums as are due to them: The 


ſaid chief agent ſhall keep poſſeſſion 
of all the papers belongin 
ſaid company, and they mal 
liable to inſpection. 
©. 06" Granted? tO 
Article XXVT. The faid compa- 
ny ſhall be maintained in the pro- 


not be 


perty of the Ecarlatines and Caſlors, 


which they may have in the town of 
Montreal; they ſhall not be tough- 
*,» & - ; 7 


to the and countries. 


They ſhall at all times'be free to vi- 
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ed under any pretence whatever, and 
the neceſſaty facilities ſhall be given 
to the chief agent, to ſend this year 
his ante, to ME: on board hi: 
titannic majeſty's ſhips, payinęt 

fraiche on the 155 | Reds 2 Fu 
Engliſh would pay it. 
Stanted, with regard to what 
may belong to the company, or to 
private. perſons ;, hut if 1 moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty has any ſhare in 
it, that muſt become the property cf 
the- Kip. rat At. 
Article XXVII. The free exercise 
of the Catholic, Apoltalic, and Ro- 
man religion ſhall ſubſiſt entire; 
in ſuch manner hat all the fates 
and people of the towns and cbun. 
tries, places and diſtant poſts, ſhall 
continue to aſſemble inthe churches, 
and to frequent the ſacraments as 
heretofore, without 'being moleſled 
in any manner directly or indi- 


rectly. | 
ſhall likewiſe be granted cn board 


Theſe people ſhall be obliged, by 


the Engliſh goyernment, to pay to 


the prieſts the tithes and all the taxes 
they, were, uſed to pay, under the 


government of his moſt; Chrillian 


Per: 5:4 IE 
„ Granted, as to the free exerciſe 


of their religion. The obligation of 

paying the-tithes to the prieſts, will 
epend on, the king's pleaſure.” 

Article XXVIII. "The chapter, 


prieſts, carates, . and miſſionaries, 
mall continne with an entire liberty 


the exerciſe and functions of their 
cures in the pariſhes" of the towns 
% Granted,” 21 002 ju 

Article XXIX. The grand vicars, 


named by the chapter to adminiſter 


to the dioceſe during the vacancy.of 
the epifcopal ſee, ſhall have liberty 
to dwell in the towns or country pa- 
riſhes, as they ſhall think proper. 


fit 
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gt in different patiſhes of the dio- 
ceſe, with the ordinary ceremonies, 
and exerciſe all the juriſdiction they 
exerciſed under the French domi- 
nion. They ſhall enjoy the ſame 
rights in caſe of death of the future 
biſhop, of which mention will be 
made in the following, article. 
« Granted ; except what regards 
the following article,” 
Article XXX. If, by the treaty of 
peace, Canada ſhould remain in the 
wer of his Britannic majeſty, his 
moſt Chriſtian, majeſty ſhall continue 
to name the biſhop of the colony, 
who ſhall always be of the Roman 
communion, and under-whoſe au- 
thority the people ſhall exerciſe the 
Roman religion. 
N 
Article XXXI. The biſhop ſhall, 


in caſe of need, eſtabliſh new pa- 


riſhes, and provide for the rebuild- 
ing of his cathedral and his epiſco- 

palace; and, in the mean time, 
be ſhall haye the liberty to dwell in 
the town or pariſhes, ; as he ſhall 
judge proper. He ſhall be at liberty 
to viſit his dioceſe with the ordinary 
ceremonies, and exerciſe all the 
juriſdiction which his predeceſſor 
exerciſed under the French domi- 
nion, ſave that an oath of fidelity, 


or a promiſe to do nothing contrary ' 


to his Britannic, majeſty's ſervice, 


may be required of him. 


This article 18 compriſed under 


the foregning.”” 3 7 oo. 
Article. xl. The communi- 
ties of nuns ſhall be preſerved in 
their conſtitution and. privileges. 
They ſhall continue to obſerve their 
rules. They. ſtall be exempted from 
lodging any military, and it ſhall be 
forbid to trouble them in their reli- 
gious 9 or to enter their mo- 
naſteries; Safeguards ſhall even be 
given them, if they defire them. 
„ Granted,” 


(227 
Article XXXIII. The precedin 

article ſhall likewiſe be execut 
with regard to the communities of 
Jeſuits aud recolets, and of the houſe 
of the prieſts of Saint Sulpice at 
Montreal. This laſt, and the jeſuits, 
ſhall preſerve their right to nomi- 
nate to certain curacies and miſſions, 
as heretofore, x 

_* Refuſed, till the king's pleaſure 
be known.” 

Article XXXIV. All the commu- 
nities, and all the prieſts ſhall pre- 
ſerve their moveables, the property 
and reyenues of the ſeignories, and 
other eſtates which they poſſeſs in 
the colony, of what nature ſoever 


they may be. And the ſame eſtates 


ſhall be preſerved in their privileges, 
rights, honours, and exemptions. 
__ «©'Granted,” 1.2 | 
Article XXXV. If the canons, 
prieſts, miſſionaries, the prieſts of the 
ceremony of the foreign miſſions, 
and of St. Sulpice, as well as the je- 
ſuits, and the recolets, chuſeto'go to 
France, paſſage ſhall be granted them 
in his Britannic majeſty's ſhips : 
And they ſhall all have leave to fell, 
in whole, or in part, the eſtates and 
moveables which they poſſeſs in the 


colonies, either to the French, or to 


the Engliſh, without the leaſt hin- 
drance er obſtacle from the Britiſh 
vernment. 
They may take with them, or 
ſend to France, the produce, of 


what nature ſoever it be, of the 


ſaid goods ſold, paying the freight, 
as mentioned in the 26th article. 
And ſuch of the ſaid prieſts who 


chuſe to go this years ſhall be vic- 


tualled during the paſſage, at the 
expence of his Britannic majeſty : 
and ſhall take with them their bag- 
age. | 
«© They ſhall be maſters to diſ- 
poſe of their eſtates, and to ſend 
the produce thereof, as well as their 
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perſons, and all that belongs to them, 
to France.” 10 


Article XXXVI. If, by the trea- " 


ty of peace, Canada remains to bis 


'Britannic majeſty, all the French, 
Canadians, Acadians, merchants, 


and other perſons, who chuſe to re- 


tire to France, ſhall have leave to 


do ſo, from the Engliſh general, 


-who ſhall procure them a paſſage. 


And, nevertheleſs, if, from this 


time to that decifion, any French or 


Canadian merchants, or other per- 


ſons, ſhall deſire to go to France, 


they ſhall likewiſe have leave from 
the Engliſh general; But the one 
and the other ſhall take with them 
their families, ſervants, and bag- 
age; © Granted,” | 

Article XXXVII: The lords of 
manors, the military and civil offi- 
cers, the Canadians, as well in the 
town as in the country, the French 


ſettled or trading in the whole ex- 


tent of the colony of Canada, and 
all other perſons whatſoever, ſhall 
preſerve the entire peaceable pro- 


e and ignoble, moveable and 


Iimmoveable, merchandizes, furs, 
and other effects, even their ſtrips: 


they ſhall not be touched, nor the 


Ieaſt damage done to them, on any 


retence whatſoever. They ſhall 


ave liberty to keep, let, or ſell 
them, as well to the French, as to 


the kaput, to take away the pro- 
duce of them; in bills of exchange, 


furs, ſpecie, or other returns, when- 


ever they ſhall judge proper to go 
to France, paying their freight, as 


in the 26th article. They ſhall alſo 
have the furs which are in the poſts 


above, and which belong to them, 


and may be on the way to Montreal. 


And for this purpoſe they ſhall have 


leave to ſend this year, or the next, 
- Canoes, fitted out, to fetch ſuch of 
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| the ſaid furs as ſhall ha  TEmaing! 


in thoſe poſts, © 
; 66 Granted; as in the 26th ar. 
ticles” 1419 * 
Article XXXVIII. All the 
who have left Acadia, and who 
ſhall be found in Canada, includin 
the frontiers of Canada, on the dee 
of Acadia, ſhall have the ſame treat. 
ment as the Canadians, and ſhall 
enjoy the ſame privil ges. 4 
«© The king is to-difpole of bis 
ancient ſubjects: In the mean time 
they ſhall enjoy the ſame Privilege 


as the Canadians.” — 


Article XXXIX. None of the 
Canadians, Acadians, or French, 
who are no in Canada; and on the 
frontiers of the colony, on the fide 
of Acadia, Detroit, Michilimakinac, 
and other places and poſts of the 
countries above, the married and un. 


married ſoldiers, renitining in Ca- 
nada, ſhall be carried or tranſported 


into the Engliſh colonies, or to Old 
England, and they ſhall not be trou- 


bled for having carried xærmo. 
perty and poſſeſſion of their goods, 
— to the Oanadians. a 

Article XL. The ſavages or 
Indinn allies of his moſt Chriſtian 


« Granted; except with regard 


majeſty, ſhall be maintained in the 


lands they inhabit, if they chuſe to 


remain there; they mall not be 


moleſted on any pretence whatſo- 


ever, for Having carried arms, and 


| ſerved his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. 


They ſhall have, as well "as the 
French, liberty of religion, and 


ſhall keep their miffonafes. Tbe 
actual vicars general, and the biſhop, 
when the epiſcopal ſee ſhall be filled, 
ſhall have leave to ſend them nes 
miſlionaries when they ſhall judge i 


neceflary, 1 
„ Granted; except the laſt ar- 


tiele, which has ben already re. 


fat , 
1 Article 


W Ac wy e eee 
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Article XLI. The. French, Ca- 
nadians, and Acadians, of what 
ſlate and condition ſoever, who ſhall 
remain in the colony, ſhall not be 
forced to take arms againſt his moſt 
Chriltian majeſty or his allies, di- 
realy or indirectly, on any occaſion 
whatſoever. The Britiſh govern- 
ment ſhall only require of them an 
exact neutrality. | | 
« They become ſubje&s of the 
Friicle XLII. The French and 
' Canadians ſhall continue to be go- 
verned according to the cuſtom of 
Paris, and the laws and uſages eſta- 
bliſhed for this country ; and they 
ſhall not be ſubject to any other 
impoſts than thoſe which were eſta- 
blithed under the French domi- 
nere oye PU 
„% Anſwered by. the preceding 
ani and particularly by the 
laſt.“ in MA 201 422 01 
* Article XLIII. The papers of 
the government ſhall remain, with- 
out exception, in the power of the 
marquis de Vaudreuil, and ſhall go 
to France with him, Theſe papers 
ſhall not be examined on any pre- 
tence whatſoexer. 
% Granted ; with. 
ready made.“ | 1 
Article XLIV. The papers of 
the intendancy of the officers of 
comptroller of the, marine, of the 
ancient and new treaſurers, of the 
king's magazines, of the office of 
the revenues, and forces of St. 
Maurice, ſhall remain in the power 
of M. Bigot, the intendant, and they 
ſhall be embarked for France 1n the 
lame veſſel with him. Theſe par 
pers ſhall not be examined. 
The ſame as to this article.“ 
Article XLV. The regiſters, 
and other papers of the ſupreme 
council of Quebec, of the pravolle, 


1 
» 4 
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e reſerve al- 
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and admixalty of the ſaid city; thoſe 
of the royal juriſdictions of Trois 
Rivieres, and of Montreal; thoſe 
of the ſeigneurial juriſdictions of 
the colony: the minutes of the act: 
of the notaries of the towns and of 
the countries; and, in general, the 
acts, — 06.9 that may ſerve 
to prove the eſtates and fortunes of 
the citizens, ſhall remain in the co- 
lony, in the rolls of the juriſdictions 
on which theſe papers depend, 

* Granted.”? | 
Article XLVI, The inhabitants 
and merchants ſhall enjoy all the 
privileges of trade, under the ſame 
avours and conditions granted to 
the ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty, 
as well in .the countries aboye, as 
in the interior of the colony, 

ff Granted.” 440% 4 F 
Article XLVII. The negroes 
and Panis of both ſexes, ſhall re- 
main, in their quality of ſlaves, in 
the paſſeſſion of the French and 
Canadians to whom they belong: 
they ſhall be at liberty to keep 
them in their ſervice in the colony, 
or to ſell them; and they may alſo 
continue to bring them up in the 
Roman religion 
Granted; except thoſe who 
ſhall have been made priſoners.” 
Article XLVIII. The marquis 


de Vaudreuil, the general and ſtaff 


officers of the land forces, the go- 


vernors and ſtaff officers of the dif- 


ferent places of the colony; the 
military and civil officers, and all 
other perſons, who ſhall leave the 
colony, or who are already abſent, 


- ſhall-bave leave to name and ap- 


int attornies to act for them, and 
in their name, in the adminiſtra- 
tion of their effets, moveable and 
immoveable, until the peace. And 
if, by the treaty. between the two 
crowns, Canada does not return 
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under the French dominion, theſe 
officers or other perſons, or attor- 
nies for them, ſhall have leave to 
ſell their manors, - houſes, and other 
eſtates, their moveables, and effects, 
&c. to carry away or ſend to France, 
the produce, either in bills of ex- 
change, ſpecie, furs, or other re- 


turns, as 18 en in ** 37th 


article. 

« Granted.” | 

Article XLIX. The inhabitants 
and other perſons who ſhall have 
ſuffered any damage in their goods, 
moveable or immoveable, which re- 
mained at Quebec, under the faith 
of the capitulation of that city, may 
make their repreſentations to the 
Britiſh government, who ſhall ren- 
der them due jultice, againſt the 
perſon to whom it ſhall belong. 

« Granted.” - 

Article L. and laſt, The preſent 
capitulation ſhall be inviolably exe- 
cuted in all its articles, and bona 


fide on both fides, notwithſtanding 


any infraction, and any other pre- 
tence with regard to the preceding 
capitulations, and e ry 
uſe of repriſals. 

«« Granted.” .. 

p. S. Article LI. The Englit 
2 ſhall engage, in caſe any 
ndians remain after the ſurrender 
of this town, to prevent their com- 
ing into the towns; and that they 


.do not, in any manner, inſult the 


ſubjects of his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty. 


% Care ſhall be taken that the 


Indians do not infult any of the 


ſubjects of his moſt Chrittian ma- 
jeſty.“ 

Article LII. The troops and 
other ſubjects of his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, who are to go to France, 


Mall be embarked, at lateſt, fifteen 


them for the different laces of the 


ranſom 1 e ſhall be treated 


days after the ſigning of the preſent 
capitulation, 

** Anſwered by the eleventh ar. 
ticle, 12 

Article LIII. The t oops and 
obey * 2 of his mo Chriſtian 
majeſty, who ye to go to France 
ſhall remain lod 720 encamped 
in the town 10 ontreal, and other 

at which they naw occu Y, till 

bey ſhall be embarked for their de. 
F. paſſports. however ſhall 

granted to Noſe who ſhall want 


= 


colony to take care of their affairs, 

+ Granted,” _ 

Article LIV. All the officers 
and ſoldiers of the troops In the ſer- 
vice of France, who are priſoners in 
New England, and who were taken 
in Canada, ſhall be ſent back, as ſoon 
as poſſible, to France, where their 


. ˙ aan £6 69S 


of, agreeable e cartel; and if 
any * theſe Rcers have affairs in 
Canada, they ſhall aye leave to 
come there. ; 

% Granted.” _ 

Article LV. As to che officers of 
are priſoners in ew England, 
they ſhall be ſent | Tk to their 
countries. 
. 4, Granted ; except what regards 
the Acadians.” 

Done at Montrea], Sept. 8, 1760. 

AUDKREVIL, 


den ip the camp before Montreal, 


of: Sept. 1760. 
W * Jar. AMHERST. 


| 
. * * 
* * 1 —_ * — ——_— 


A brief account t of the ne ociation be. 
tween governor PE on and At- 
takullakulla (or the Little Car- 
penter) deputy of the whole 
C any nation, and other bead- 

. men 


Die: is FTSÞ-= 7 eat nt, 
N the 19th the Little Carpen- 
ter, with five, other head- 
men, arrived in the camp; as it 
was late when he came, he told the 
overnor he would give his talk the 
next day: He ſaid he had come 
with a good talk, and made no 
doubt but the chain which had he- 
un to contract ruſt would again be 
rightened : Accordingly, early on 
the 2oth he gave his talk, which 
conſiſted of little more than general 
profeſſions of friendſhip, and aſſur- 
ances of future good behaviour; but 
it was obſerved he carefully avoided 
ſo much as 2 the murders 
committed by the Indians, and 
made not the leaſt offer of givin 
ſatisfaction: when he had finrſhed, 
he offered to withdraw; but the 
governor deſired him by the inter- 
reter to remain, when his excel- 
Wen. ſpoke to the following ef- 
fe : * 14 c m5 7 | 
vou told me yeſterday you had 
a good talk to make, and expected 
ſuch a one from me; you know it 
is the will of the Great King, that 
his people and your people ould 


2 A. 


— 2 


Attakullakulla, have ſaid * de- 
fire not to break the chain there- 
of: it is a chain which our Great 
King holds at one end, and you at 
the other; you know, in order to 
keep that chain from contracting 
ruſt and to hinder its being broken, 
it was neceſſary certain conditions 
ſhould be made; vou, Attakulla- 
kalla, well remember the time, for 
you were preſent at Weſtminſter in 


made. And as all the acts of the 
Great King are kept till time ſnall 
be no more, ſo I now have in my 


For the YEAR 1760; 
pen and warriors 9 that nation, 


concluded, that if an 
an Engliſhman, he ſhould be de- 


live together in friendſhip} and you, - 


the year 1730, when they were 
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hand thoſe very conditions made 
with you and your people; it was 
Indian kills 


livered up to be puniſhed as the law 
* th This was the ancient 
talk of our fathers and your fathers; 
and when the Great King took your 
nation under his protection, he or- 
dered it ſo for the future. This 
treaty has been ſince renewed by 
ſeveral of the king's governors, 
from time to time, in this province. 


It was the mercy of the Great — 


that this way of reſtitution ſhoul 
be 'eftabliſhed to prevent a war 
which might deſtroy your nation: 
whereas, at any time, by the de- 
livery of the guilty perſon the in- 
nocent might eſcape, and your 

ple be ſuffered to live in — 2 
with ours. 

In the month of November 
1758, {tx deputies from your nation 
came to Charles-town, to make 
up all difference between our 
people and yours. They did then 
engage to obſerve the words of the 


acts I now have here, and which 


you know are the ſame made by the 
Great King, 'They received a lar 
uantity of goods as full ſatisfaction 
for any injuries they had received 
from the white people; and did ſo- 
lemnly promiſe to keep in ſtrict 
friendſhip with all the Great King's 


_ 


ſubjects. Notwithſtanding which, a 
- ſhort time after they went from Sat- 


tiquo, under Moy Troy, and killed 
many of them, although no provo- 


cation had been given; thereupon 
1 demanded ſatisfaction according 


to the words of the Great King ; 
but they have yet given me none ; 
but as the Great King George loves 
mercy better than war, I was wil- 
ling to wait; but while the white 


people lay quietly in their houſes, 
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they came, killed and ſealped them, 
and laſt of all put to death thr 

men in the 1 nation; they alſo 
fired at a'meflenger from this fort 
who was ſent to me, but the ball 
miſſed him: they drove the white 
people who lived in their towns to 
furniſh them with „into the 
forts: they knowing that their 
people have been guilty of all theſe 


things, and many more, made me 
expect you wou d 


not only come 
down with a good talk, as you are 

leaſed to call what you have de- 
— but that you would offer 
ſatis faction for them. I am now 
come here with a great number of 
my warriors, to take the ſatis faction 
J have more than once n 
Perhaps ſome -amony your e 
may Fave looked” x the fonte 
people's putting up with ſuch mju- 


ries to ariſe from apprehenſion of 


your people; but you ſhall-now ſee 
their patienc& and their long ſuf- 


fering was not for want of refo- 


lution: you well know out ſtrength 
in this province is three times ſuf- 
ficient to deſtroy your nation. The 
white people in all the provinces on 
the land are brothers, and linked 
together, and we came not alone 
a gainſt you becauſe we have ſuf- 
fe red, but the Virginians and North 
Carolinians are preparing to come 


againſt you, unleſs ſatisfaction be 


given me; and my brother the go- 
vernor of Georgia alſo will prevent 


you, 


dome time paſt you ſent to Vir- 


inia toroffer to trade with them, 


and the goods weite actually on 
a, underithe care 


their way for 
of one Richard Smith and two of 
your Indians, hich -T-ftopt, and 
they ſhall not proceed hither until 
1 ſend directions fox them. It is not 


{ 


neceſfary for- me to ſay any mo 
until you make datisfadlon tor ki 
ing the White people. 
© You, Attakulla ulla, have beenin 
England; the power of our Great 
ing you have ſeen, and have been 
a witneſs of the ſplendor of his 
throne, and the multitude of his 
warriors ; You alſo know it is five 
years and more that we have been 
at war with the French, who were 
at that time numerous over all A. 
merica ; you know I diſdain to tell 
u a falſchood ; and now I will 
inform you what ſucceſs: his army 
has had, Some of the laſt ſhips that 
arrived at Charles- town brought 
me a great deal of good news; 3 


fleet af his ſhips of war have taken 


many of the ſame belonging to the 
French, and a meſſenger has arri- 
ved with an account that the great 
city of Quebec is reduced; as alſo 
that the Great King's warriors have 
taken all the forts on the great 
lakes, and up the river Qhio — 
to Fort du Qneſne, and have beat 
down all things in their way, even 
as a hurricane would have done in 


its paſſage.” The Indians in thoſe 
parts fearing his power, have made 
their peace with our Great King; 


the Delawares, Shawaneſe, and all 
of them that live- near Fort du 
Queſne, have deſired to be in 
friendſhip with us; the Choctaws 
alſo beg to be received under bis 


t protection, by bis beloved man Mr. 
any ammunition. from coming to Atkin, 5 

of beide, gte genf "in 
17 with all ſorts of goods. 
If you' won't believe what 1 fay, 


tkin, upon which a great number 
e into their 


and imagine the French are able to 


ſupply you with the neceſſaries you 
ftand in need of, it is well: but 


they are ſtarving : Undone them- 
ſelves, they cannor furniſh a blanket 
N 


leſs to you that are. ſo far diſ- 


U 


Fo heſe things I have mentioned, 
only to ſhew. Th the pron King 
will not ſuffer his people to be de- 
ſtroyed without ſatisfaction, and to 
et you know the people of this pro- 
vince are determined now to have 
it; what I ſay to you is with a 
merciful intention; if I make war 
with you, you will ſuffer for your 
"Jlhneſs; your, men will be deſtroy- 
ed, and your; women and children 
be carried into captivity, What 
few neceſlaries you may have now 
will ſoon be. finiſhed, and when 
gone you will get no mote. 
you give me the ſatisfaction 1 ſhall 
alk, the trade will be opened again 
from this province and. Virginia, 
and all things go right. I have 
twice given you a. liſt of the mur- 
derers. I will now tell you it is 24 
men of your nation I demand to be 
delivered me to be put to death, or 
diſpoſed of as I ſhall think fit; your 
people have killed more than that 
number of us, or. as many: that 
number is the leaſt I will, accept of, 
and I give you till to-morrow morn- 
ing to conſider of it: I expect your 
anſwer then; you beſt, know the 
Indians concerned; ſeveral: gangs 
at different. times have gone- out; 
and I expect that the 24 Indians 
you will deliver up will be of thoſe 
who committed the murders.” 
Attakullakulla then took his 
leave, but not without pretending 
that all the diſturbances, had ariſen 
from eight of his 
fined in Virginia ſome time 350, 
which he ſaid was done by order 
of Mr. Atkin. He returned early 
next day, and had a private con- 
ference with the | 
gave leave to Tiftoe, and the old 
warrior of Eſtatoe, two of thoſe de- 


* 
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But if 


people being con- 


vernor, who 
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tained in the fort, to go to their re- 
ſpective towns, Next day two of the 
murderers were delivered up, one 
of them named the Slave Catcher, 
the villain who ſcalped Mrs. John- 
ſon. and, her ſon, and both were 
immediately put into irons. Every 
neceſſary ſtep was taken to obtain 
ſatisfaction; a general review was 
directed io order to march againſt 
the town bf Eftatoe, about twelve 
miles from this place; but on the 
26th-the Carpenter returned, when 
the.. following honourable treaty 
put an end to the further hoſtile 
meaſures, .... | 
Another oß the murderers is taken 
and delivered up, ſo that the num- 
ber of the hoſtages which are to be 
left at this fort, are now only 21. 
A white man, a trader, is taken up 
and in confinement; he with the 
murderers are to be brought ta 
Charles-town, guarded by the re- 
gulars and provincials, ſome of 
which are to be left to reinforce 
this garriſon, h 
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Treaty of Peace and Friendſhip con- 

| nA by his Excellency William- 
Henry Lyttelton, E/; Captain-ge- 
neral, and Governor in chief of 
his Majefty's ' Province of Sout 
7 2 Attatullatulla, 7 
the Little Carpenter, deputy of t 

_ "whole. Cherokee e and Bs 
headmen and warriors thereof, at 
Fort Prince George, Dec. 26, 1759. 


| Article I. 

Here ſhall be a firm peace and 
4 friendſhip between all his 
majeſty's ſubzeck, of this province 

and the nation of Indians called the 

Cherokees, and the ſaid Cherokees 

ſhall rye | with all his 
majeſty's ſubj | 

* Article 
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Article II. The articles of friend- 
ſhip and commerce, concluded by 
the lords commiſſioners for trade 
and plantations, wich the deputies 
of the Cherokees, by his majeſty's 
com mand, at Whitehall, the 7th of 
September, 1730, ſhall be ſtrictly 
obſerved for the time to come. 
Article III, Whereas the. Che- 
rokee Indians have, at ſundry times 
and places, ſince the 1gth of No- 
vember, 1758, ſlain divers of his 
majeſty's good ſubjects. of this pro- 
vince, and his excellency the go- 
vernor having demanded that ſatiſ- 
faction ſhould be given for the ſame 
according to the tenor of the ſaid 
articles of friendſhip and commerce 
aforementioned, in, conſequence 
whereof two Cherokee Indians, of 
the number of thoſe who have been 

uilty of N the ſaid mur- 
=D haye already been delivered 
up, to be put to death, or otherwiſe 
diſpoſed of, as his excellency the 

overnor ſhall direct, it is hereby 
Reel and agreed, that 22 other 
Cherokee Indians, guilty of the 
1aid murders, ſhall, as ſoon as pol- 
I:ble, after the concluſion of this 
preſent treaty, in like manner be 


delivered up to ſuch perſons as his 


excellency the 957 7 or the 
commander in chief of this pro- 


vince for the time being, ſhall ap- 


Point to receive them, to be put to 


death, or otherwiſe diſpoſed of, as 
the ſaid goyernor and commander 
in chief ſhall dire . _ 


Article IV. The Cherokee In- 
dians, whoſe names are herein after- 
mentioned, viz, Chenohe, Ouſana- 
tah, Tallichama, Tallitahe, Quar- 
raſattahe, Connaſoratah, Kataetoi, 
Otaſſite of Watogo, Quſanoletah of 
Jore, Kataeletah of Cowetche, Chiſ- 


quatalone, Skiaguſta of Sticoe, 
Tannaeſte, Wohatche, Wyeyah, 
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Oucah, Chiſtanah, Nicholehe 
Tony, Totaiah-hoj, Shalilloke. 
Chiſtie, ſhall remain as hoſtages 2 
the due perſormance of the og 
ing articles, 1n the cuſtody of ſuch 
perſons as his excellency the go- 
vernor;ſhall pleaſe to nominate for 
that purpoſe; and when any of the 
Cherokee Indians guilty, of the ſaid 
murders, ſhall have been delivered 
up, as is expreſſed, in, the ſaid ar. 
ticles, an equal number. of the ſaid 
hoſtages, ſhall forthwith be ſet at 
liberty. £06 {if 
Article V. Tmmediately after 
the concluſion, of this treaty, the 
licenſed traders from this govern- 
ment, and all perſons employed by 
them, . ſhall bave leave . from his 
excellency the governor. to return 
to their reſpeclive places of abode 
in che Cherokee nation, and to car- 
ry on their trade with the Cherokee 
Indians, in the uſual manner accord- 
ing to law. e 
Article VI. During the continu- 
ance of the preſent war between 
his moſt ſacred majeſty and the 
French king, if any, 1 
ſhall.: preſume to come into the 
Cherokee nation, the Cherokees 
ſhall uſe their utmoſt endeavours to 
put him to death, as one of his 
majeſty's enemies; or, if taken 
alive, they ſhall deliver him up to 
his excellency the governor, /or the 
commander in chief of this ee 
for the time being, to he diſpoſed of 
as he ſhall direct; and if avy per- 
ſon whatſoever, either white man 
or Indian, , ſhall at any time bring 
any meſlages from the French into 
the 8 nation, or hold any 
diſcourſes there in favour of the 
French, or tending to ſet the Eng- 
liſn and Cherokees at variance, aud 
interrupt the peace and friendſhip 
eſtabliſhed by this preſent _— 


the Cherokees ſhall uſe their utmoſt 
endeavours to apprehend ſuch per- 
ſon or perſons, and derain him or 
them until chey ſhall haue given 


notice thereof to his excellency the 


overtior, or to the commander in 
chief for the time being, and have 
received his directions therein. 
Given under my hand and feal 
at Fort Prince George, in the 
rovince of South Carolina, 
this 26th day of December, 
1759, ie be 33d year of his 
majeſty's reign. 3 
William-Henry Lyttelton, (L. S.) 
By his majeſty's command, 
William Drayton, Sec, 


We whoſe names are under-writ- 
ten, do agree to all and every of 
theſe articles, and do engape, for 
ourſelves and our nation, that the 
ſame ſhall' be well and' faithfully 

rformed. In teſtimony whereof 
we have hereunto ſet our hands and 
ſeals the day and year abovemen- 
tioned, | 2 
Attakullakulla (L. S.) 
Ouconnoſtota (L. S.) 


Otaſſite (L. S.) 
Kitaguſta (L. S.) 
Oconoeca (. S.) 
| Kilcannohca (I. S.) 


ſoſ. Axſon, st | 
Will. Forſter; c SWOrn interpreters. 
Witneſs ©. ; Gas %% Lie 
Henry Hyrne, adjutant-general, 
[Artakullakulla, "he Lie Cet. 
penter, who concluded this treat) 
in behalf of the Cherokee Indi- 
ans, was in England, and at 
court ſeveral timęß, in the year 
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Papers relating to the late affair be- 
tween the Engliſh and Dutch in the 
al- Indies. 
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Engliſh demands, avith the Dutch an- 
4 © fevers thereto, 3 


| Article I. 
HE director and council of 
Chincura ſhall give full ſatis- 
faction to the prefident and council 
of Fort William, for the inſult offer. 
ed to the Britiſh flag, by the com- 
manders ef the Dutch ſhips, and 
for the detention of many of our 
veſſels, Which were ſeized and ſtop- 
ped in the river, contrary to the 
treaties which ſubſiſt between the 
two nations, and for the other aQs 
of hoſtility committed by the ſaid 
ſhips. | 
. Anſwer. The director and coun- 
cil of Chincura declare, that, as they 
have always been poſſeſſed with ſen- 
timents of peace, the troubles which 
have happened to diſturb the good 
underſtanding between the two na- 
tions having only ſerved to give 
them a ſenſible pain; and every 
thing which has paſſed below, with 
reſpeft to the Engliſh flag, and the 
inſults committed, is without their 
order, and what they regret, and 
rhaps done by the people of the 
Tips from b miſunderſtanding of 
their orders, with which they ho 
the governor and council wall 
fully ſatisfied, p, | 
Art. II. The director and coun- 
cil of Chincura ſhall make good, 
both to the company and individu- 
als, all damages done by the com- 
manders of their ſhips, whether by 
their order or not; and ſhall imme- 
diately reſtore all the veſſels, ſtores, 
and effects, which may ftill be in 
their poſſeſſion. | 
| Auf. As the Dutch veſſels haye 
alſo been much damaged, the real 
tofs will be willingly made goog; 
but it is to be hoped the governor 
and council will refle equitably = 
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this article; and if they infiſt upon 
if, we ſhall endeavour to ſatisfy 


Done at Garkelly, Dec. 1, 1759. 
| Richard Becher, 
lohn Cooke, 
John Bacheracht, 
| J. O. Hiſt. | 
Dutch demands, with the anfavers of 
tbe Engliſh tbereto, 
Article J. That the Engliſh 
Mall effect the nabob's return; or, 


at leaſt, prevail on him to remain 


quiet in his camp, without doing us 
any injury; and that the articles 
of our agreement be accepted, ap- 
ed, and confirmed by the na- 
bobs principal, as far as they con- 
cern bim, as well for the preſent as 
for the ſuture. | | 
Anſ. We have already made uſe 
of all our intereſt with the nabob, 
and ſhall continue to engage him to 
withdraw his arms, the moment the 
Dutch government has fulfilled his 
orders. The articles agreed on be- 
tween the Engliſh and Dutch cannot 


be included in the treaty Which 


the government. of Hughley may 
conclude with the nabob's princi- 


Art. II. That what has paſſed, 


during the troubles which have now 
— ſhall be mutyally forgot; 
and an aſſurance given of a perfect 
friendſhip, fidelity, and correſpon- 
dence, being kept up between the 
to nations, by their reſpective 
chiefs, without permitting any hoſ- 
tility on one fide or the other, on 


any pretence whatſoever; that each 
mall do. his utmoſt to preſerve this 


good intelligence, and to contribute, 
as far as poſſible, to the good of 
both, without aſſiſting, directty or 
indirectly, thoſe who would preju- 
dice either. - N 
Anſ. Approved, as far as is con- 
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the 


ſiſtent with the alliance between dhe 
nabob and us, and while friend(; 
ſubſiſts between our ſovereigns in 
Europe. e 
Art. III. As we haye neither 
ated by a declaration of war, nor 
by commiſſion, our troops and mari. 
ners cannot be conſidered as pri. 
ſoners of war, ſubject to a capitulz. 
tion, but merely as temporary ca 
tives, and therefore 2 to pe 
at liberty, with all military honour; 
Anſ. We don't look upon the 
Dutch officers and troops as our 
N but as thoſe of the na. 
ob; and are therefore ready to re. 
leaſe them as ſoon as they have con- 
cluded their treaty with him, except 
ſuch as are willing to enter into our 
ſervice, or who demand the protec. 
tion of the Eppliſh fag. 
Art. IV. They mall leave us in 
the free poſſeſhon of our ſettlements, 
commerce, rights, and privileges, 
Anſ. We have never interrupted 
the Dutch ĩn their juſt rights apd pri- 
vileges, nor ever purpole doing it. 
Art. V. That all De people, poſ- 
ſeſſions, ſettlements, lands, houſes, 
ſhips, and veſſels, belonging both 
to the company and individuals, 
and every thing belonging thereto, 
ſhall be declared free, and reſtored, 
in preſence of the deputies appoint- 
.ed by both parties, 3n their proper 
condition. 11 
Anf. All the ſhips and veſſels in 
our poſſeſhon ſhall be. reſtored as 
ſoon as our demands are complied 
with, or on an aſſurance thereof 
Razz by the director and council of 


ughley. | 

In. VI, Theſe treaties to be ex · 

| ey no with the approbation of 
1 


rectors of hoth companies, as 
ſoon as poſſi ble. 


Anf. Granted. _ 
Art. VII. Finally, the two par- 
1 ties 


ties ſhall be reciprocal guarantees 
for the execution of the een 
articles. 

Anf. We do not ſee any neceſſity 
ſor this article. 

Done at Garhelly, Dec. I, cl. 

John Bacherac 
| 3 C, Hiſt. 

Done at Gathelly, Dec: 3, 1759. 

_ © Richard Becher, 
John Cooke. 
fy of the Dutch propoſals mae to 

* Chuta Nabob, with the an- 

wers, F the 5 % of Decem- 

ber, 1759. 

Art. I. That the purchaſes pod 
ſales of the Dutch company be again 
made, 1 in the ſame manner as in 
mer times. 

Anſ. The purchaſes and ſales of 
the Dutch company ſhall be carried 
on according to cuſtom, exceptin 
the ſalt-petre of Azimabad, whic 
ſhall be purchaſed by the means of 
Raja Ramnariah Bahadar; nor ſhall 
any one moleſt them. 

Art. II. That nobody a any 
obſtruction in the proviſion of cloth, 
&c. at the Aurungs, on. account of 
the Dutch compan 

Anſ. Nobody "oat obſtruct the 
proviſion of cloth, xc. according to 
the cuſtom of the furungs, nor uſe 
any violence; 

Art. III. 


allowed to 
Dutch Duſtuck; 
ſtruct them, nor any langer demand 
illicit cuſtoms. | 

Anf. The merchandize of the 
Dutch company ſhall paſs and re- 
paſs, by land or by water, free from 
any ec e poſitions; nor 
ſhall any one demand ĩ Alicie cuſtoms. 

Art. IV. That payment be made, 
by the officers of the mint of Mur- 
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ſhedabad, of rhe ballance due to the 
Dutch company). 

Anſ. The officers of the mint at 
Murſhedabad ſhall be made to pay 
whatever ballance is juſtly and tru- 
ly dae to the Dutch company. 


rice oe . Cos by the Dutth compa- 
Nabob, and ratified us- 


ter the hands and feals of the Dutch 
directors and council, and the feal 
of the company. 

We will immediately ſend 4 
wa - ths Europeans, Buccafſes, and 
T1langas, 'that have been broaghr 
bither ig our ſhips; and we will 
diſmiſs the Europeans, Seapoys, and 
Burgundaſſes, lately entertained. 
H. We will bring no more arm- 
ed forces into the country of Bengal, 
nor ever make war in the country, 
2 7 — any fortifications, nor 


military preparations. 
i. e- will entertain n6 


than 125 European foldiers in aſl 


our factories eſtabliſhed within the 


three provinces. 


IV. We will carry on our * 
with peace and quietneſs; and, 
caſe {which God forbid!) our Fa 
neſs ſhould meet with an obſtruc- 
tions, diſputes, or oppreſſions, we 
will apply for nf 1105 FEI 


of the ne * 


That the goods. and 

treaſure of the Dutch company be 

jus and repaſs with the 
that nobody ob- 


© - 
” "> | 4 
©. 9 1 . = > 
m Z * 


* 
n 
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The. Subſtance of the Memorial pre- 
e by General Yorke to the States 
General, concerning the foregoing 
, fs as Follows e Fr 

HAT their high mightineffes 

were. already informed by 

the public news- papers of an event 
as ſurpriſing as irregular, in conſe- 
quence of the conduct which the 
Dutch have held for ſome time in 
the Eaſt-Indies, and lately in the 
river of Bengal, notwithſtanding che 
regatd 


238] 


ad on every occaſion ſhewn for 
them: that their high mightineſſes 
muſt be greatly aſtonithed to hear, 
by this memorial, of that extraordi - 
nary and unexpected event; but 
that they would be much more fo 
on reading the piece annexed to it, 
containing a minute account, drawn 
.up with the ſtricteſt regard to truth, 
of the irregularity of the. behaviour 
of the Dutch, at a time when they 
enjoyed all the ſweets of peace, and 
al ho advantages of an unmoleſted 
trade; at a time, in ſhort, when 
his majeſty, from his great regard 
to their high migkeindllcs, careful- 
1Iy avoided giving them the leaſt 
umbrage. «16d 

That his Britannic majeſty was 
greatly ſtruck to hear of the mon- 
firous proceedings of the. Dutch in 
the Ealt-Indies, and their miſchiev- 
ous deſigns to deſtroy the ſettle- 
ments of his ſubjects there, which 
they would certainly have effected, 
had not his majeſty's victorious arms 
brought them to reaſon, though on- 
ly three of his ſhips engaged ſeven 
Dutch ſhips, and obliged: them to 
conclude an anon. 55A that 
his majeſty would willingly believe, 
that their high mightineſſes gave no 
order for coming to ſuch extremi- 
ties, and that the directors of the 
India company had no hand there- 
in; that, nevertheleſs, he (Mr. 
Yorke) was ordered to demand, in 
the name of the king his maſter, 
ſignal ſatis faction; and that all who 
ſhall be found to have had any ſhare 
in this offence, which manifeſtly 
tended to the deſtruQtion of the 
Britiſh ſettlements in that country, 
ſhould be exemplarily. puniſhed; 
and that their. high mightineſſes 
ſnould moreover give orders, that 
the ſtipulations agreed on the day 
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regard which the Britiſh fubjects 


after the action, between the direc. 
tors af the reſpeftive.companies, in 


conſideration of Which Dutch 
had their ſhips reſtored, after they 
had acknowledged their; fault, and 
that chey were the aggreſſors, ſhoulq 
be ſtrictly complied with“ 
The ſubſtance of the States Gene. 
ral's anſwer was as follows; That 
nothing had as yet come to the 
knowledge of | their. high-/mighti. 
neſſes, of what their ſubjeQs; were 
charged. with: that they, requeſted 
his Britannic majeſty to ſaſpend his 


. judgment, tall he ſhould. be exactly 


informed of the grounds of , thoſe 
diſputes: and that his majeſty ſhould 
have ireaſ0n to be ſatisfied with the 
exemplary. puniſhment; of all who 
ſhould be found to be concerned in 
that affair.“ 


1 , - 2 - 14 , 1er 1 u \ — 
1 rns e err 
— _ 
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T he, Speech ,of the. Lards; Commiſſioners 
appointed by bis, Majeſty, for hold- 
ing this Farliament; e 9 
ite Lord Kefer 14 beth bed o 
Parliaments an Thurſday the 224 of 
May 1760. 


MOOT aside 
Bly Lords, and Gentlemen, © 

XK 7.5 | have received the king's 
IVV commands 40 put ag end 10 
this ſeſſion of; parliament; and, up- 
on this occaſion, to affare you, that 
his majeſty looks back, With entite 
ſatis faction, on b The go 


ducing the caurſe of it. The duty 


and affection which you,! 


ve ex- 


preſſed far his perſon and gavern- 


ment, and the zeal, and ynanimity 
which you have mewn in main- 
taining, the true intereſt | of your 
country, cag,, only, be, equalled 
what bis majeſty has, formerly ex- 
perienced, fram, thisparhament. 
Hlis majeſty has hep us to 
1 


U 
acquaint you, that it would, have 
. þ ven 


ven him the moſt ſenſible pleaſure 
to have been able to communicate 
to you, that his ſincere endeavours 
to promote a general pacification 
had met with more fuitable returns 
before this time. His majeſty, in 
conjunction with his good brother 
and ally the king of Pruſſia, choſe 
to give their enemies proofs of this 
equitable diſpoſition, in the midſt 
of a ſeries of „e victories; = 
opportunity the moſt proper to do 
fich di Amy, and . bt to 
all Europe the purity and modera- 
tion of his views. After ſuch a 
conduct, his majeſty has the com- 
fort to reflect, that the further con- 
tinuance of the calamities of war 
cannot be imputed to him, or his 
allies; and truſts in the bleſſing of 
Heaven upon the juſtice of his arms, 
and upon thioſe ample means, which 
your zeal, in ſo good a canſe, has 
wiſely put into his hands, that his 
future ſucceſſes in carrying on the 
war, will not fall ſhort of the paſt; 
and that, in the event, the public 
tranquility will be reſtored on ſolid 
and durable foundations. 
We are further commanded to 
acquaint, you, that his majeſty has 
taken the moſt effectual care to 
augment the combined army in 
Germany; and, at the ſame time, 
to keep up ſuch à force at home, as 
may fruſtrate any attempts of the 
enemy to invade theſe kingdoms, 
which have hitherto ended only in 
their own confuſionz 
The royal navy was never in a 
more flouriſhing” and reſpectable 
condition; and the ſignal victory 
obtained Taft Winter over che French 
fleet, on their own to#fts, as it has 
added luftre to his majeſty's arms, 
has given freſh ſpirit to the mari- 
time forces, and feduted the naval 
ORR of France to à very low 
ebb. : | ; 
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His majeſty has diſpoſed his ſqua- 
drons in ſuch a manner, as ay Lal 
conduce to the annoyance of his 
enemies; to the defence of his do- 
minions both in Europe and Ame- 
rica; and to the preſerving and pur- 
ſuing his conqueſts, as well as to 
the protettion of the trade of his 
ſubjects, which he has extremely at 
heart, 
- Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, 
Nothing could relieve his majeſ- 
ty's royal mind, under the anxiety 
which he feels for the burdens of his 
faithful ſabjects, but the public- ſpi- 
rited chearfulneſs with which you 
have granted him ſuch large fup- 
plies,” and his conviction, that —1 
are neceſſary for the ſecurity and el- 
ſential intereſts of his kingdoms. 
The king has enjomed us to return 
you his hearty thanks for them; 
and to aſſure you of their due ap- 
plication to the purpoſes for which 
they bave been given. 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

We have nothing further in com- 
mand ſrom his majeſty, but to re- 
commend to you the continuance 
and improvement of that union and 

harmony 'which he has ob- 
erved with ſo much pleaſure, and 
from which he has derived ſuch im- 
portant effects. Make it your ſtudy 
io promote theſe deſirable objects; 
to ſupport the king's government, 
and the order of your reſpec- 
tive counties; and to conſult your 
own real happineſs and proſperity. 
This behaviger, his defy web. 
oufly aſſures you, will be the moſt 
acceptable demonſtration” of your 
duty to him. | 
After which the lord keeper ſaid 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
It is his majeſty's royal will 
and pleaſure, that this parliament 
be prorogued to Thurſday the ſeven- 

teenth 


240] 
teenth day of July next, to be then 
here * ; and this pac as is 
accordingly prorogued to Thurſda 

the ſeventeenth 1 of July next. * 
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From the Lon pon GAZETTE 
Extraordinary. 


Leiceſter-Houſe, Os 30. 
This day the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mons, of the city of London, in 
common-council aſſembled, waited 
on his majeſty; and being introdu- 
ced to his majeſty by his grace the 
duke of Devonſhire, lord cham- 
berlain of the houſhold, Sir Wil- 
liam Moreton, Knt. the recorder, 
made their compliments of condo- 
lance and congratulation in the fol- 
lowing addreſs, 


To the KING's Moſt Excellent 
; Majeſty. - 


The humble addreſs of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mons, of the city of London, in 
common-council afſembled. 


. Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 


E, your majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and faithful ſubjects, the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mons of the city of London, in 
common council aſſembled, moſt 
humbly approach your royal pre- 
ſence, to condole with your ma- 
jeſty the unexpected and affecting 
loſs which your majeſty and the na- 
tion have ſuſtained, by the death of 
your illuſtrious grandfather, whoſe 
entle and equal rule will be grate- 
ally remembered by the | wc 
age, and whoſe wiſe and proſperous 
reign will be honoured by ſucceed- 
ing generations. | 
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So ſudden and momentous 29 


armies, and the inexhauſtible affec- 


event, iu this very critical juncture, 
would indeed be ſeverely felt by 
Great. Britain, and her magnani. 
mous ally, had not the goodneſs of 
Almighty God placed her ſcepter in 
the hands of a prince, who, by his 
firſt declaration in council, has mog 
graciouſly confirmed all the pleaſ. 
ing hopes which had been early en. 
tertained of his virtue, wiſdom, and 
fortitude, as well as of his tender 
affection to this his native cbuntry, 
and regard for her moſt excellent 
2 both in church and 

te. dara | 

It is, therefore, with the ſincereſt 
and, warmeſt love and veneration, 
that we congratulate your majeſty's 
moſt happy acceſſion to the govern. 
ment of a free, loyal, and united 
people. th 

And although we ate ſenfible how 
painful it muſt be to your majeſty, 
to find your kingdoms engaged in 
a bloody and expenſive war, we 
doubt not but your majeſty, jealous 
of the honour of your crown; and 
attentive to the rights and commet- 
cial intereſts of your people, will 
ſtedfaſtly purſue the wiſdom and 
92 of thoſe counells, by which 

at war hath hitherto been ſo ſac- 
ceſsfully conducted, until your ma- 
jeſty ſhall be enabled, by the divine 
aſſiſtance, the tried and well re- 
gulated ardour of your fleets and 


tion of all your ſubjects, to eſta- 
bliſh peace upon a juſt, honourable, 
and ſolid foundation. 1 
May your majeſty graciouſly ac- 
cept this earneſt of our duty and 
inviolable attachment to your ſacred 
rſon and government, and our 
Fumble aſſurances, that as it will be 
our conſtant prayer to the great ruler 
of princes, that your majeſty's reign 
may 


may long continue over us, ſo. it 


deavour, by every act of zeal, gra- 
crude, and obedience, to render it 
rappy and glorious to your ma- 


jelty- 


To which addreſs his ms 

pleafed to return this 
cious anſwer. ert or . 
« I babe very Kindly ur early: 


and warm aſſurances of affe&ion for 


** 


- = 


give you my cordial thanks. © 
Firmneſs of councils, 4478 
ſuch generous efforts of a free 
and united people,, and fetonded by 
{uch intrepidity" and conduct in 
my fleets aud armies, will, I truſt, 
under the bleſſing of the Almighty; 
lead my kingdoms, in, conjunction 
with my faithful allies, to a juſt, 
honourable; and laſting peace. My 
good city of London Ra ever ex- 
perience my watchful eare for their 
liberties, commerce, and happi- 
gb ih een Fadia 
They were 


by 


1 
A 


alf 3eceived very 


his majeſty's hand. 
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From the Lon BD, GAH I. 
A PROCLAMAT IGN, 
For the Encouragemtu of Piety ami 
Virtue, and for preventing. and pu- 
niſhins of 


mmorality. nA I 


GEORGE R. el 
E moſt ſeriouſly and religi- 
YY ouſly conſidering, that at is 
zn 1ndifpenfible duty on us to be 
You. III. 


ra- 
cioully, and had the honour io kit 


ict, Prefuneneſt, ant 


For the YEAR 160; 


Call be always our ſtudy amd en- 


Signed by order of Kurt 4 72 
JAMES HODGES. 


* 


— 
2 
MIT gra- 
' $ * 2%.” 8 
05% 5 W. 
my perſon and government, and I 
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careful, above all other things, to 
preſerve and advance the honour and 
ſervice of Almighty God, arid to 
diſcourage and ſuppreſs all vice; 
profaneneſs, debauchery, and im- 
morality, which are ſo highly diſ- 
pleaſing to God, ſo great a reproach 
to our religion and government; 
and (by means of the frequent ill 
examples of the practices thereof) 
have ſo fatal a tendency to the cor- 
ruption of many of our loving ſub- 
jects, otherwiſe religiouſly aud vir- 
tuouſly diſpoſed, and which (if not 
timely remedied) may juſtly draw 
down. the Divine vengeance on us 
and our Kingdoms: We alſo hum- 
bly acknowledging; that we cannot 
expect the bleſſing and goodneſs of 
Almighty, God (by, whom kings 
reign, and on which we entirely 
rely) to make our reign, happy and 
proſperous to ourſelt and to our 
people, without a religiods obſery- 
ance of God's holy laws : to the in- 
tent therefore that religion, piety, 
and good. manners may (according 
to our moſt hearty deſire) flouriſn 
and increaſe under our adminiſtra- 
tion and government, we have 
thought fit, by the advice of our 
privy- council, to iſſue this dur royal 
proclamation, and do hereby de- 
Caine, oor: royal. purpoſe and reſolu- 
tion to diſcountenance and puniſſr 
all manner of vice, profaneneſs, and 
immorality; in all perſons of what- 
foever degree or quality, Within this 
our realm, and particularly in ſuch 
as are employed near our royal per- 
ſon ; and that for the encourage- 
ment of religion and morality; ue 
will, upon all : occahons; diſtin- 
guiſh perſons af piety and vir- 
tue, by marks of our royal favour. 
Aud we do expect and require that 
all perſons of honour, or in places 
of authority, will give good ex- 
ample by their own virtue and 
208g pietys 
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ory: and to their utmoſt contri- 
ute to the diſcountenancing per- 


ſons of diſſolute and debauched 


lives, that they, being reduced by 


that means to ſhame and contempt; 
for their looſe and evil actions and 
behaviour, may be thereby alſo en- 
forced the ſooner to reform their 
ill habits and practices, and that the 
viſible diſpleaſure of good men to- 
wards them may (as far as it is poſ- 
ſible) ſupply what the laws (pro- 
bably) cannot altogether prevent. 
And we do hereby ſtrictly enjoin 
and prohibit all our loving ſubjects, 
of * degree or quality ſoever, 
from playing on the Lord's day at 
dice, cards, or any other game what- 
ever, either in public or private 
houſes, or other places whatſoever; 
and we do hereby require and 
command them, and every of them, 
decently and reverently to attend 
the worſhip of God on every Lord's 
day, on pain of our higheſt diſ- 
pleaſure, and of being proceeded 
againſt with the utmoſt rigour that 
may be by law. And for the more 
efteQual reforming all ſuch perſons, 
who by reaſon of their diſſolute 
lives and converſations, are a ſcan- 
dal to our kingdom, our further 
pleaſure is, and we do hereby ſtrictly 


charge and command all our judges, 


mayors, ſheriffs, juſtices of the 
peace, and all other our officers 
and miniſters, both eeccleſiaſtical 
and civil, and all other our ſub- 
jects, whom it may concern, to 
be very vigilant and ſtrict in the 
diſcovery, and the effectual proſe- 
cution and puniſhment of all per- 
ſons who ſhall be guilty of exceſ- 
hve drinking, blaſphemy, profane 
ſwearing and curſing, lewdneſs, 


profanation of the Lord's day, or 


other diſſolute, immoral, or diſor. 
derly practices; and that they take 
care alſo efteftually to ſuppreſs all 
public gaming-houſes and places 
and other lewd and diſorderly 
houſes, and to put in execution 
the ſtatute made in the twenty. 
ninth year of the reign of the late 
king Charles the ſecond, intituled, 
« An act for the better obſerva. 
tion of the Lord's day, commonly 
* called Sunday :” And alfo an 
act of parliament made in the 
ninth year of the reign of the late 
king William the third, intituled, 
4 An Act for the more effectual 
15 ee, of blaſphemy and 
« profaneneſs;“ and all other laws 
now in force for the puniſhing and 
"05 pages, any of the vices afore- 
ſaid ; and alſo to ſuppreſs and pre- 
vent all gaming whatloever in pub- 
he or private houſes on the Lord's 
day; and likewiſe, that they take 
effectual care to prevent all perſons 
keeping taverns, chocolate-houſes, 
coftee-houſes, or other public-houſes 
whatſoever, Yrom ſelling wine, cho- 
colate, coffee, ale, beer, or other 
liquors, or receiving or permitting 
veſts to be or remain in ſuch their 
2 in the time of divine ſet- 
vice on the Lord's day, as they 
will anſwer it to Almighty God, 
and upon pain of our Pigbes dil 
pleaſure. And for the more effec- 
tual proceeding herein, we do here- 
by direct and command all our 
judges of aſſizes and juſtices of the 
peace to give {tri charges at their 
reſpective aſſizes and ſeſſions, for 
the due proſecution and puniſhment 
of all perſons that ſhall preſume to 
offend in any of the kinds aforeſaid; 
and alſo of all perfons, that, con- 
trary to their duty, ſhall be remiſs 
or 
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utting the laws in 


negligent in 
8 and that they do at their 
reſpective aſſizes and quarter ſeſſions 


of the peace, cauſe this our royal 


roclamation to be publicly read 
jn open court immediately before 
the charge is given. And we do 
hereby further charge and com- 
mand every miniſter! in his reſpec- 
tive pariſh charch or chapel, to 
read, or cauſe to be read, this our 
roclamation, at leaſt four times in 
every year, immediately after di- 
vine ſervice, and to incite and ftir 
up their reſpective auditors to the 
practice of piety and virtue, and 
the avoiding all immorality 
and profaneneſs. And to the end 
that all vice and debauchery may 
be prevented, and religion and 
virtue practiſed by all officers, 
private ſoldiers, mariners, and 
others, who are etnployed in our 
ſervice by ſea and land; we do here- 
by ſtrictly charge and command all 
our commanders and officers what- 
ſoever, that they do take care to 
avoid all profaneneſs, "debauchery, 
and other immoralities, and that 
by their own and virtuons 
lives and converſations, they do ſet 
good examples to all ſuch as are 
under their care and authority; 
and likewiſe take care of and in- 
ſpect the behaviour of all ſuch as 
are under them, and puniſh all 
thoſe who ſhall be guilty of any 
offences aforeſaid, as they will be 
anſwerable for the ill conſequences 
of their neglect herein. 


Given at our court at Leiceſter- 
houſe, the 3 iſt day of October 
1760, and in the firſt year of 
our reign, | 


GOD fave the KING. 


For the YE AR i760; 
Copy A a Letter from the Biſhop of 
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n to the King. 


SIRE, Now. I, 1760. 
MID ST the con Mtulations 
that ſurround the throne, per- 
mit me to lay before your majeſty a 
heart, which, though oppreſſed with 
age and infirmity, is no ſtranger to 

the joys of my country. 

When the melancholy news of 
the late king's demiſe reached us, it 


naturally led us to conſider the loſs 


we had ſuſtained, and upon what 
our hopes of futurity depended, 
The firſt part excited grief, and put 
all the tender paſſions into motion; 
but the ſecond brought life and 
ſpirit with it, and wiped away the 
tears from every face. 

Oh ! how graciouſly did the pro- 
vidence of God provide a ſucceſſor, 
able to bear the weight of govern- 
ment in that unexpected event! 

You, Sir, are the perſon whom 
the people ardently defire : which 
affection of their's is happily return- 
ed, by your majeſty's declared con- 
cern for their proſperity: and let 
nothing diſturb this mutual conſent. 
Let thete be but one conteſt be- 
tween them, whether the king loves 
the people beſt, or the people him: 
and may it be a long, a very lon 
conteſt; may it never be decided, 
but let it remain doubtful ; and 
may the paternal affection on the 
one fide, ard the filial obedience on 
the other, be had in perpetual re- 
mem brance. | 

This will probably be the laſt 
time I ſhall ever trouble your ma- 
jeſty. I beg leave to expreſs my 
warmeſt wiſhes and prayers on 
your behalf, May the God of 
heaven and earth have you always 
under his protection, and direct you 
to ſeek his honour and glory in all 


- 


you do; and may you reap the be- 
nefit of it, by an increaſe of happi- 
neſs in this world, and in the next. 


Mie er 


St. James's, Nov. 12, 1769. 

This day the following addreſs 
of the univerſity of . 
was preſented to his majeſty by 
his grace the duke of Newcaſile, 
their chancellor, accompanied by 
the Rev. Mr. Sandby, maſter of 
Magdalen- college, vice- chancellor, 
the Right Hon. the earl of Hard- 
wicke, high- ſteward, and ſeveral of 
the nobility, ſtewards in the univer- 
fity ; the biſhops of Norwich, Litch- 
field and Coventry, Cheſter, St. 
David's, Chicheſter, Peterborough, 
and Briſtol; with a great number of 
heads of houſes, doctors, and maſ- 
ters of arts; all in their proper uni- 
verſity habits. 


To the KIN G's Moſt Excellent 
Majeſty. 
The humble addreſs of the chan- 
cellor, maſter; and ſcholars, of 
the univerſity of Cambridge, 
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* Moſt gracious Sovereign, | 
3 E; your majeſty's moſt duti- 

is ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
* chancellor, maſters, and ſcholars, of 
* the univerſity of Cambridge, la- 
3 menting with the ſincereſt grief, the 
q N death of our late moſt gracious ſo- 
. vereign ; and being truly ſentible 
. of the bleſſings we enjoyed under 
. YN his glorious reign, humbly beg leave 


to approach your royal preſence, to 
teſtify our deepeſt concern for the 
ſevere and moſt affectionate loſs, 
which your majeſty and theſe king- 
doms have ſuſtained by that melan- 
choly event; and with hearts full 
of the ſincereſt duty, and moſt at- 
fectionate zeal to congratulate your 
majeſty on your happy acceſhon to 
the throne of your royal anceſtors, 

The remarkable proſperity and 
ſucceſs, which, by the divine Provi- 
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dence, hath been vouchſafed to 
through the long and illullrious 
reign of your royal grandfather, 
the acknowledged lenity, moderz. 
tion, and wiſdom, of his govern. 
ment; that uniform regard to oy 
laws and conſtitution, which wa; 
the invariable rule of his condud: 
that conſtant and inviolable integ. 
rity, with which his engagement; 
were fulfilled, that firmneſs and 
reſolution, with which his coun. 
ctls were directed; as they were 
r e of the moſt invaluable 

leſſings, juſtly demand the moſt af. 
fectionate remembrance, and grate- 
ful acknowledgments, of a dutiful 
and happy people. 

We, of this univerſity, in par- 
ticular, who have been diſtinguiſhed 
by the moſt ſignal marks of his ef. 
pecial favour, who have been ho- 
noured by repeated acts of his royal 
munificence; who have ever expe- 
rienced the continued ſupport and 
encouragement of his moſt gracious 
countenance and protection, can 
never be ſo unmindful of our duty 
and obligations, as not to retain 
the moſt lively impreſſions, and on 
all occaſions teſtify the warmeſt 
ſenſe of gratitude towards Our royal 
benefactor, 

The pleaſing hopes, ſo juſtly 
raiſed in us, - re — 
of your majeſty's princely virtues, 
early implanted, and ſucceſsfully 
cultivated ; of your eminent and 
public regard to our holy religion, 
and your well-knawn affection ſor 
our excellent conſtitution in church 
and ſtate, have, by your majelty's 
moſt gracious and ſeaſonable decla- 
ration in council, been improved 
into the ſtrongeſt confidence, that 
every thing dear and valuable to us, 
will be preſerved, in its full extent, 
under your majeſty's auſpicious go- 
vernment, K 

wo! 


— 
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Engaged as we are by every prin- 
ciple of duty, we will not fail to 
offer up our moſt devout and fer- 
vent prayers, that your majeſty's 

-acious intention to promote the 
welfare of your ſubjefts, and to 
ſupport the dignity of your crown, 
may be ever attended with ſuc- 
ceſs; and the dreadful effects of 
the preſent deſtructive, though ne- 
ceſſary war, may be ſucceeded by 
the laſting bleſſings of an honour- 
able and happy peace; and that 
your majeſty's throne may be ever 
fixed on that moſt ſolid and glorious 
foundation on which 1t now ſtands, 
the united affections of a free and 


loyal people. | 
Permit us, Sir, with all humility, 
to add our moſt earneſt and faithful 
aſſurances to your majeſty, that your 
univerſity of Cambridge, ever firmly 
united in principles of loyalty and 
alfection to your royal and illuſ- 
trious family, will invariably per- 
ſevere in the moſt dutiful attach- 
ment to your royal perſan and go- 
vernment ; and that our zealous and 
unwearied endeavours: ſhall be ever 
employed to impreſs deeply on the 
minds of the riſing generation, en- 
truſted to our care, the moſt ſincere 
and aweful reverence for our reli- 
gion; the moſt zealous regard for 
that happy government under which 
we live; and the trueſt ſentiments 
of allegiance, fidelity, and affection 
to your ſacred majeſty; that fo, 
under the ſettled influence of theſe 
gocd principles, and by the wiſdom 
of your majeſty's councils, the bleſ- 
ſings which we now enjoy, may be 
perpetuated under the government 
of your royal and augult houſe. 
Given under our common ſeal, this 
1oth day of November, 1760. 


To which addreſs his majeſty was 


pleaſed to give this moſt gracious 
aplwer, 


For the YE AR 1760. 


[245 

I thank you for this very duti- 
ful and loyal addreſs; the zeal and 
affection you ſhew to my perſon, 
family, and government, and the 
aſſurances you give me of educating 
the youth under your care, in a due 
reverence to our moſt hoty religion, 
and in principles of zeal and affec- 
tion to our happy eſtabliſhment in 
church and ftate, are molt accept- 
able to me, and cannot fail of re- 


commending you to my favour and 


protection.“ 

His majeſty was pleaſed to re- 

ceive them very graciouſly; and 
they had all the honour to kiſs his 
majeſty's hand. 
The day following the univerſity 
of Cambridge waited upon her royal 
highneſs the Princeſs Dowager of 
Wales; and his grace the duke of 
Newcaltle, their chancellor, made 
their compliments of condolance 
and congratulation. 


To which her royal highneſs was 
pleaſed to return the following 
anſwer. 

] thank you for your very kind 
attention to me; and I feel moſt 
ſenſibly. the duty and affection you 
expreſs to the king my ſon.” 

Her royal highneſs received them 
very graciouſly ; and they had all 
the honour to kiſs her royal high- 
neſs's hand. 


2 


St. James's, Nov, 14, 1760. 

This day the following humble 
addreſs of the univerſity of Oxford 
was preſented to his majeſty by the 
Rev. Dr, Browne, the vice-chan- 
cellor, accompanied by the earl of 
Litchfield, their high ſteward, his 
race the archbiſhop of Canter- 
— the lord keeper of the great 
ſeal, his grace the archbiſhop of 
Vork, and the following noblemen 
and biſhops, who had been for- 
meriy, or are at preſent, of the ſaid 
univerſity, viz. their graces the 
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duke of Beaufort, duke of Leeds, 
and duke of Queenſbury ; the mar- 
quis of Carnarvon ; the earls of 
Suffolk, Northampton, Cardigan, 
Abingdon, Dartmouth, Aylesford, 
and Bath; lords Greville, Monta- 
ue, Say and Sele, Wenman, Par- 
Fer, Beauchamp, North, and Dun- 
garvan; the biſhops of Durham, 
Saliſbury, St. Aſaph, Worceſter, 
Oxford, Bangor, and Oſſory; lords 
Talbot and Mansfield ; the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, and lord 
chief-juſtice Willes, together with 
many of the younger ſons of the 
nobility and baronets, and a great 
number of the heads® of houſes, 
doctors in divinity, law and phy- 
fic, the two proctors, and many 
maſters of arts, and bachelors of 
civil law, all in their proper aca- 
demical habits, attended by Sir 
Roger Newdigate, Bart. and Pere- 
grine Palmer, Eſq; their repreſen- 
tatives in parliament. | 


To the KING's Moſt Excellent 
Majeſty. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 

E, the chancellor, maſters, 

and ſcholars of your majeſty's 
moſt faithful and loyal univerſity of 
Oxford, beg leave to approach your 
royal preſence, with our humble 
tribute of unfeigned duty and al- 
legiance, and with our moſt cor- 
dial congratulations on your ma- 
jeſty's happy acceſſion to the throne 


of your anceſtors ; in full perſua- 


fion, that your majeſty alone can 
compenſate for the otherwiſe irre- 
trievable loſs theſe kingdoms muſt 
have ſaſtained, in the unexpected 
death of your royal grandfather ; 
a prince who was called from his 
people at a time when he had filled 
their hearts with the utmoſt joy; in 
the midſt of their triumphs, thaukſ- 


givings, and congratulations; gy, 
lived to fee his councils bleſſed with 
ſucceſs, and his arms with via 
in every part of the globe; who 
lived to fee the Britiſh name, under 
his auſpices, advanced to the higheg 
pitch of dignity and grandeur, ang 
concluded his long and proſpe. 
rous reign, when full of years and 
glory. 

Our eyes are now turned on your 
majeſty's ſacred perſon, the heir of 
his crown, his virtues, and his fame; 
ordained by the peculiar favour of 
Providence, to finiſh and complete 
what is ſtil] wanting towards the 
eſtabliſhment of general tranquil- 
lity, and the attainment of an ho- 
nourable and laſting peace; to te- 
pair the ruins and ravages of a de. 
ſtructive war, and to ſecure the 


_ domeſtic happineſs of your ſub- 


jects by preſerving and ſtrengthen. 
ing the conſtitution bath in church 
and ſtate, 

Such extenſive bleſſings we may 
reaſonably hope from your majeſty's 
innate goodneſs and acknowledged 
virtue; from your tendereſt affec- 
tion and regard for-this your native 
country ; from thoſe principles of 
religion and morality 1mplanted in 
your royal breaſt by the precepts 
and example of your much lamented 
father, cultivated from your early 
youth by the inſtruction of pious 
and learned prelates, and happily 
perfected under the guardian care 
and inſpection of a moſt excellent 
princeſs, 

Your majeſty having thus hap- 
—— experienced the L of 2 
iterary and religious education, 
will naturally look down with an 
indulgent eye, on places and per- 
ſons ſet apart for purpoſes ſo ho- 
nourable and important. And your 
ancient and loyal univerſity of Ox- 
ford, ever faithful to monarchy * 


the moſt trying occaſions, for their 
art humbly hope to render them- 
ſelves not unworthy of your royal 
-otection and favour, by their aſ- 
ſiduous endeavours, in their ſeveral 
ſtations and capacities, to anſwer 
the end of their inſtitution, the pro- 
motion of loyalty, learning, and 
religion. 

Given at our houſe of convoca- 
tion this 7th day of Novem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord 
1760. 

To which his majeſty was pleaſed 
to give the following moſt gracious 
anſwer. 
« Your aſſurances of zeal and 
affection for my perſon and go- 
vernment are very acceptable to 
me. Sound principles of reli- 
ious and civil duties, early in- 
{tilled into the minds of youth, 
and confirmed by examples of true 
piety and loyalty, in ſo eminent a 
ſeat of learning, cannot fail to dif- 
fuſe the happieſt influences on 
church and ſtate, and will always 
enſure you to my conſtant protec- 
tion and favour.” 
They afterwards waited on her 
royal highneſs the Princeſs Dowager 
of Wales, at Leiceſter-houſe, and 
being introduced by Sir William 
Irby, Bart. her vice-chamberlain, 
the vice- chancellor made the com- 
pliments of the univerſity to her 
royal highneſs in an elegant ſpeech. 
Jo which her royal highneſs was 
pleaſed to return the following 
anſwer, 
„ return you my hearty thanks 
for this ſtrong mark of your affec- 
tion to me, and feel moſt ſenſibly 
the duty and attachment you exprels 
to the perſon and government of the 
king my ſon.““ 

They had all the honour to kiſs 

her royal highneſs's hand, 


For the YE AR 17560, [247 


T he addreſs of the people called Qua- 
ters; preſented by Dr. Fotbergill. 


To GEORGE the Third, King of Great 


Britain, and the dominions there- 
unto belonging, 


The humble addreſs of his proteflant 
ſubjeRs, the people called Yuakers, 


May it pleaſe the king, 
EEPLY affected with the 
ſudden and ſorrowful event, 
that leads our fellow-ſubjets with 
condolance to the throne, we beg 
leave to expreſs the ſympathy we 
feel on this afflicting occaſion. 

Juſtly ſenſible of the favour and 
protection we have enjoyed durin 
the late mild and happy reign, an 
impreſſed with the warmeſt ſenti- 
ments of duty and gratitude to our 
deceaſed ſovereign, we pay this tri- 
bute of unaffected grief to the me- 
mory of the father and the friend 
of his people. 

We have abundant reaſon to 
acknowledge the goodneſs of Al- 
mighty God, for continuing to this 
period a life of ſuch importance to 
the welfare of theſe kingdoms ; a 
period, when we behold a prince, 
endowed with qualities that add 
luſtre to a crown, formed by tuition 
and example to protect the liberties 
of his people, aſcending the Britiſh 
throne, and, in the earlieſt acts of 
power, giving the moſt ample de- 
monſtrations of his royal regard for 
piety and virtue, 

Ever faithful and zealouſly af- 
feed to thy illuſtrious houſe, tho? 
differing in ſentiments and conduct 
from others of our fellow-ſubjecs, 
we embrace this opportunity ta 
crave thy indulgence and protec- 
tion : and beg leave to aſſure the 
king, that our diſſent proceeds not 


from a contumacious diſregard ta 


the laws, to cuſtom, or authority, 
r 4 but 


248] 
but from motives to us purely con- 
ſcientious. 0 
Phe ſame religious principle that 
13 this diſlent, we truſt, thro? 

ivine aſhſtance, will continue to 
engage us, as it always hath done 
ſince we were a people, to exert 
whatever influence we may be poſ- 
ſeſſed of, in promotipg the fear of 
God, the honour of the king, and 
the proſperity of his ſubjects. 

May the Almighty bleſs thy en- 
deavours to put a flop to the effu- 
ſion of blood, and render thee the 
happy inſtrument of reſtoring peace 
and tranquility. May ſacred and 
unerring wiſdom ever be thy guide, 
adorn thee with every virtue, and 
crown thee with every bleſſing, that 
future ages may commemorate the 
happine!s of thy reign with grateful 
admiration. 

Signed in London, the firſt day 
of the twelfch month, 1760, 

His majeſty's mofl gracious an- 

. 

This dutiful and loyal addreſs 
is very acceptable to me, and you 
may depend on my protection.“ 


—— —— 


His Majefty's moſt gracious Speech to 
beth houſes of parliament, Nov. 18, 
1760. | N 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

HE juſt concern which [ have 

felt in my own breait, on 
the ſudden death of the late king, 
my royal grandfather, makes me 
not doubt, but you muſt all have 
been deeply affected with ſo ſevere 
a loſs. The preſent critical and 
dificult conjunRure has made this 
loſs the more ſenſible, as he was 
the great ſupport of that ſyſtem, 
by which alone the liberties of Eu- 
rope, and the weight and influence 
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of theſe kingdoms can be preferveq 
and gave life to meaſures, condu- 
cive to thoſe important ends. 

I need not tell you the addition 
of weight which immediately falls 
upon me, in being called to the 
3 of this free and power- 
ul country at ſuch a time, and 
under ſuch circumſtances. My con- 
folation is in the uprightneſs of my 


.own intentions, your faithful and 


united aſſiſtance, and the bleſſing 
of Heaven upon our joint endea- 
vours, which I devoutly implore. 
Born and educated in this coun. 
try, I glory in the name of Briton ; 
and the peculiar happineſs of my 
life will ever conſiſt in promoting 
the welfare of a people, whoſe loy- 
alty and warm affection to me, I 
conſider as the greateſt and mc 
permanent ſecurity of my throne; 
and I doubt not, but their fleadi- 
nefs in thoſe principles will equal 
the firmneſs of my invariable reſo- 
lution to adhere to, and ſtrengthen, 
this excellent conſtitution in church 


and ſtate; and to maintain the to- 


leration inviolable. The civil and 


religious rights of my loving ſub- 


jeas are equally dear to me with 
the moſt valuable prerogatives of 
my crown: and, as the ſureſt foun- 
dation of the whole, and the belt 
means to draw down the Divine 
favour on my reign, it is my fixed 
purpoſe to countenance and encou- 
rage the practice of true religion 

and virtue, 
reflect, with pleaſure, on the 
ſucceſſes, with which the Britiſh 
arms have been proſpered this laſt 
ſummer, The total reduction of 
the vaſt province of Canada, with 
the city of Montreal, is of the moſt 
intereſting conſequence, and mull be 
as heavy a blow to my enemies, 
as it is a conqueſt glorious. to ” ; 
| e 


the more glorious, becauſe effected 
almoſt without effuſion of blood, 
and with that humanity which 
makes an amiable part of the cha- 
racer of this nation, a ö 

Our advantages gained in the 
Eaſt-Indies have been ſignal; and 
maſt greatly diminiſh the ſtrength 
and trade of France in thoſe parts, 
as well as procure the moſt ſolid 
benefits to the commerce and wealth 
of my ſubjects, 

In Germany, where the whole 
French force has been employed, 
the combined army, under the wiſe 
and able conduct of my general 
prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, has 
not only ſtopt their progreſs, but 
has gained advantages over them, 
notwithſtanding their boaſted ſupe- 
riority, and their not having hither- 
to come to a general engagement. 

My good brother and ally, the 
king of Pruſſia, although ſurround- 
ed with numerous armies of ene- 
mies, has, with a magnanimity and 
perſeverance almoſt beyond exam- 
ple, not only withſtood their various 
attacks, but has obtained very con- 
ſiderable victories over them. 

Of theſe events I ſhall ſay no 
more at this time, becauſe the na- 
ture of the war in thoſe parts has 
kept the campaign there ſtill de- 
pending. On” 

As my navy is the principal ar- 
ticle of our natural ſtrength, it gives 
me much ſatisfaction to receive it 
in ſuch good condition; whilit the 
fleet of France is weakened to ſuch 
a degree that the ſmall remains of 
it have continued blocked up by 
my ſhips in their own ports; at the 
ſame time the French trade is re- 
duced to the loweſt ebb; and with 
joy of heart I ſee the commerce of 
my kingdoms, that great ſource 
of our riches, and fixed object of 
my neyer-failing care and pro- 
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tection, flouriſhing to an extent un- 
known in any former war. 

The valour and intrepidity of my 
officers and forces, both at ſea and 
land, have been diſtinguiſhed ſo 
much to the glory of this nation, that 
I ſhould be wanting in juſtice to 
them, if I did not acknowledge it, 
This is a merit which I ſhall con- 
ſtantly encourage and reward; and I 
take this occaſion to declare that the 
zealous and uſeful ſervice of the mi- 
litia, in the preſent arduous conjunc- 
ture, is very acceptable to me. 

In this ſtate I have found things 
at my acceſſion to the throne of my 
anceſtors ; happy, in viewing the 
proſperous part of it; happier ſtill 
ſhould I have been, had I found 
my kingdoms, whole true intereſt 
I have entirely at heart, in fall 

eace : but ſince the ambition, in- 
jurious encroachments, and danger- 
ous deſigns of my enemies, ea, ba 
ed the war both juſt and neceſſary, 
and the generous overture, made laſt 
winter, towards a congreſs for a pa- 
cification, has not yet produced an 
ſuitable return, I am — 
with your chearful and powerful 
aſſiſtance, to proſecute this war with 
vigour, in order to that deſirable 
object, a ſafe and honourable peace. 
For this purpoſe, it is abſolutely 
incumbent upon us to be early pre- 
pared ; and I rely upon your zcal 
and hearty concurrence to ſupport 
the king of Pruſſia, and the reſt of 
my allies, and to make ample pro- 
viſion for carrying on the war, as 
the only means to bring our ene- 
mies to equitable terms of accom- 
modation. 

Gentlemen of the houſe of Com- 

mons, | 

The greateſt uneaſineſs which I 
feel at this time, is in conſidering 
the uncommon burthens, neceflarily 
brought upon my faithful ſubjecta. 

1 1 de- 
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Ideſire only ſuch ſupplies as ſhall be 
requiſite to proſecute the war with 
advantage ; be adequate to the ne- 
ceſſary . and that they may 
be provided for in the moſt ſure 
and effectual manner. Vou may 
depend upon the faithful and punc- 
tual application of what ſhall be 

ranted. I have ordered the proper 
———— for the enſuing year to be 
laid before you, and alſo an ac- 
count of the extraordinary expences, 
which, from the nature of the dif- 
ferent and remote operations, have 
been unavoidably incurred. 

It is with peculiar reluctance that 
I am obliged, at ſuch a time, to 
mention any thing which perfonally 
regards myſelf, But, as the grant 
of the greateſt part of the civil liſt 
revenues is now determined, I truſt 
in your duty and affection to me, 
to make the proper proviſion for 
* my civil government 
with honour and dignity. On my 
part, you may be aſſured of a re- 
gular and becoming cconomy. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The eyes of all Europe are upon 
yon. From your reſolutions the 
proteſtant intereſt hopes for pro- 
tection as well as all our friends for 
the preſervation of their inde- 
pendency ; and our enemies fear 
the final diſappointment of their 
ambitious and deſtructive views. 
Let theſe hopes and fears be con- 
firmed and augmented by the vi- 
gour, unanimity, and diſpatch of 
our proceedings. 

In this expectation I am the 
more encouraged, by a pleaſing 
circumſtance, which I look upon 
as one of the moſt auſpicious omens 
of my reign, That happy extinc- 
tion of diviſions, and that union 
and good harmony which continue 
to prevail amongſt my ſubjeRs, af- 


faxd me the mo$ agreeable pro- 
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ſpect. The natural diſpoſition and 
wiſh of my heart, are to cement ang 
promote them; and [I promiſe my. 
{elf that nothing will ariſe on your 
part to interrupt ot diſturb a ſitua. 
tion ſo eſſential to the true and laſt. 
ing felicity of this great people. 


— — 


— 


The humble Addreſs of the Right Ho. 
nourable the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal in Parliament aſſembled, 
November 18, 1760. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 

E. your majeſty's moſt dy. 
tiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
Lords ſpiritual and temporal, in 
parliament aſſembled, beg leave to 
return your majeſty our humble 
thanks for your moſt gracious ſpeech 
from the throne. 

On this firſt occaſion of approach- 
ing your royal perſon, permit us 
to expreſs our unfeigned ſorrow for 
the ſevere and afflicting loſs, which 
not only this nation, but all Europe, 
has ſuſtained in the ſudden death 
of our late excellent and moſt gra- 
cious ſovereign, your majeſty's il- 
luſtrious grandfather, The long 
experience which we had of bis 
royal virtues, the benignity of lus 
government, and his uniform care 
of our laws and liberties, not in- 
terrupted in any one inſtance, dur- 
ing the courſe of ſo many years, 
demand from us the molt grateful 
acknowledgments; and will make 
his memory as dear to us as the 
height and ſplendor to which be 
had raiſed the greatneſs of theſe 
kingdoms, will render it glorious to 
all poſterity. 

Such a+loſs could only be repair- 
ed by your majeſty. And at the 
ſame time that we condole with 
your majeſty on this melancholy 
event, we beg leave to offer you 

Our 
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our moſt ſincere congratulations on 
our happy acceſhon to the throne. 
As your majeſty 1s the rightful and 
immediate inheritor of his crown, 
ou are ſo of thoſe virtues with 
which he adorned it; and which 
romiſe a continuation of the ſame 
leſſings to theſe kingdoms, It 
fills our minds with inexpreſſible 
joy to ſee the pleaſing hopes we 
had conceived from your many 
princely and amiable endowments, 
and the early demonſtrations of 
our affection to this country, fo 
fully verified in your firſt declara- 
tions to your parliament, 

We are penetrated with the con- 
deſcending and endearing manner 
in which your majeſty has expreſſed 
your ſatisfaction in having received 
your birth and education amongſt 
us. What a luſtre doth it caſt upon 
the name Briton, when you, Sir, 
are pleaſed to eſteem it amongſt 
your glories ! 

The ſeveral paternal aſſurances 


which your majeſty has vouchſafed 
to pou us, ſpeak your reſolution 


to be the common father of your 
people, No * proof can be 
given of it, than by adopting this 
undeniable maxim, that their love 
is the beſt ſecurity of your throne. 
From this principle will naturally 
flow the ſtricteſt adherence to our 
excellent conſtitution in church and 
ſtate, and the maintenance of that 
ſureſt cement of the proteſtant in- 
tereſt in theſe kingdoms the tole- 
ration: and we cannot but applaud 
your majeſty's wiſdom and piety in 
making the encouragement of true 
religion and virtue one of the great 
foundations of your government. 
We adore the goodneſs of Pro- 
vidence in the ſignal ſucceſſes with 
which we have been blefſed this 
laſt ſummer. The reduction of the 
extenſive province of Canada, with 
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the city of Montreal, is an event 
of the higheſt importance in eve 
view; and it 1s no ſmall addition 
to the glory reſulting from it, to 
have ſhewn, that where the Britiſh 
arms carry conqueſt, they carry pro- 
tection, 

We look upon the great advan- 
tages gained in the Eaſt-Indies, as 
highly beneficial to the trade of 
theſe kingdoms, And we have the 
juſteſt ſenſe of the happy conſe- 
quences 'derived to the operations 
of Great-Britain in particular, as 
well as to the common cauſe in 
general, from the wiſe conduct of 
prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick. 
After what the enemy had before 
experienced fron\ his abilities, we 
are not ſurpriſed that they ſhould not 
come to a deciſive engagement. 

The magnanimity and perſeve- 
rance of the king of Pruffia will 
not only be the admiration of the 
preſent age, but of poſterity ; and 
the noble ſtand made, and the victo- 
ries obtained by that prince, muſt 
be the ſtrongeſt motives to the powers 
engaged againſt him, to concur 
in the proper meaſures to reſtore the 
tranquility of Europe. 

The judicious ſentiments which 
your majeſty has declared to us 
concerning your royal navy, and 
the commerce of your ſubjects, are 
truly worthy of a Britiſh monarch, 
reſolved to improve our natural 
ſtrength, and molt valuable reſour- 
ces. The weakening of the French 
force by ſea, to ſo great a degree, 
and the low ſtate to which their 
trade 1s reduced, we eſteem amongſt 


the moſt ſolid benefits accruing to 


this nation from the expenſive ef- 
forts made this war. 


Yours majeſty's regard for public 


merit ſhines forth in the generous 
notice, which you are pleaſed to 


take, of the valour and — 
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of your officers and forces by ſea 
and land. They are equally con- 
ducive to the 1afety and glory of 
our country; and your gracious ac- 
ceptance of the ſervice of the mi- 
litia, as being uſeful in the preſent 
arduous conjuncture, will be a great 
-encouragement to their zeal. 

At the ſame time that we thank- 
fully acknowledge your majeſty's 
tender conſideration for your peo- 
ple, in your wiſhes to have found 
your kingdoms in full peace, we 
cannot but admire your wiſdom in 
the comprehenſive ſenſe you have 
_ expreſſed of the cauſes and neceſſity 
of the preſent war. We are con- 
vinced that your majeſty's humane 
diſpoſition makes you lament the 
calamities of it; whillt your great- 
neſs of mind has 3 you 
to purſue it with vigour, in order 
to a ſafe and honourable peace, fo 
deſirable, not only to your own ſub- 
jects, but to all Europe. Animated 
by that duty which we owe your 
majeſty, and by our zeal for the 
honour and intereſt of theſe king- 
doms, we give your majeſty the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that we wall 
chearfully ſupport you 1n proſe- 
cuting the war; aflitt the king of 
Prufiia, and the reſt of your allies; 
and heartily concur in all fuch mea- 
ſures, as ſhall be necellary for the 
defence of your majeſty and do- 
minions, and for the other national 
and 1mportant ends wh:ich you have 
ſo fully laid before us. 

The anxiety, which your majeſty 


has ſo early declared, for the un- 


common burdens of your people, 
demands our ſincereſt thanks. Your 
tender concern will be an induce- 
ment to bear them the more chear- 
fully, and a pledge to your faithful 
ſubjects, that they ſhall be relieved 
from them as foon as the public ſe- 
Eurity will, in ſound policy, admit. 
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' Theſe many eminent proofs of 
your majeſty's goodneſs, and of your 
fixed attention to our | happineſ;, 


call upon us for the warmeſt return, 


of duty, gratitude, and affeQtion, tg 
your ſacred perſon and government, 
Our loyalty and fidelity are inviola. 
ble. Our reſolutions to maintain 
your undoubted title to this impe. 
rial crown, and the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion in your illuſtrious houſe, at 
the hazard of our lives and fortunes, 
is never to be ſhaken. Happy ſhall 
we be in every inſtance, whereby 
we may be able to contribute to the 
glory, proſperity, and eaſe of your 
reign. Your majeſty's prudence, and 
the benevolence of your royal heart, 
have pointed out to us the moſt 
agreeable means of promoting thele 
ends, by ſo ſtrongly inculcating the 
continuance of that union and good 


harmony, which ſubſiſt amongſt your 


people. In doing this, your majeſty 
has ſet an inviting and powerful ex- 
ample to all your ſubjects, which we 
are determined to follow, by per- 
forming every thing on our part, to 
ſtrengthen and improve this happy 
ſituation. | 

His majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer, 

My Lords, 

% I return you my hearty thanks 
for this very loyal and dutiful ad- 
dreſs. Nothing can be more agree- 
able to me, than your unanimous 
concurrence in the ſeveral weighty 
matters which 1 laid before you. 
The aſſurances you give me of your 
fidelity and affection to my perſon 
and government, and of your zeal 
for the true intereſt of your country, 
and for the ſupport of my allies, 
afford me the higheſt ſatisfaction, 
and will have the belt effect both at 
home and abroad, It ſhall be my 
conſtant endeavour to anſwer the 
expectations which you have formed 


of my reign.” A 
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The humble Addreſs of the Houſe of 
Commons to the King, 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
W your majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjeas, the 
Commons of Great Britain in par- 
liament aſſembled, approach your 
royal prefence, to expreſs the deep- 
eſt ſenſe of the great and ſevere 
loſs, which your majeſty, and theſe 
kingdoms, have ſuſtained by the 
death of your majeſty's royal grand- 
father, our late moſt excellent ſo- 
vereign; the memory of whoſe juſt 
and proſperous reign will be held in 
reverence by lateſt poſterity. 

We beg leave to congratulate 
your majeſty on your happy acceſ- 
lion to the throne, the only conſi- 
deration that can alleviate our grief 
for ſuch a loſs. The knowledge 
of your majeſty's royal virtues, wiſ- 
dom, and firmneſs, opens to your 
faithful ſubjects the faireſt proſpect 
for their future happineſs at home, 
and ſor the continuance of that 
weight and influence of your ma- 
jeſty's crown abroad, ſo eſſentially 
neceſſary, in this arduous and criti- 
cal conjuncture, for the preſerva- 
tion of that ſyſtem, upon which the 
liberties of Europe depend. 

We return your 
humble thanks for your moſt gra- 
cious ſpeech from the throne; and 
acknowledge, with the livelieſt ſen- 
timents of duty, gratitude, and 
exultation of mind, thoſe moſt af- 
fecting and animating words of our 
moſt gracious ſovereign; That, 
Born and educated in this Coun- 
try, He glories in the ,name of 
Briton, And we offer to your ma- 


tor the warm expreſſions of your 
truly royal and tender affection to- 
wards your people. We venerate, 
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majeſty our 


jeſty the full tribute of our hearts, 
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and conſide in, thoſe ſacred aſſu- 
rances of your majeſty's firm and 
1nvar:able reſolution, to adhere to, 
and ſtrengthgn, this excellent con- 
ſtitution in church and ſtate; to 
maintain the toleration- inviolate; 
and to protect your faithful ſubjects 
in that greateſt of human bleſſings, 
the ſecure enjoyment of their religi- 
ous and civil rights, 

Permit us to congratulate your 
majeſty on the various ſucceſſes, 
which, under the protection of 
God, have attended the Britiſh 
arms, during the laſt ſummer; par- 
ticularly in the reduction of Mont- 
real, and the entire province of 
Canada; a conqueſt equally impor- 
tant and glorious, atchieved with 
intrepidity, and cloſed with huma- 
nity, the genuine attributcs of that, 
Britiſh ſpirit, which, under the be- 
nign auſpices of your majelty, will, 
we truſt, continue, by the Divine 
aſſiſtance, to give additional luſtre 
to the arms of Great Britain. 

This valuable and extenſive ac- 
quiſition, joined to the ſignal ad- 
vantages gained in the Eaſt-Indies; 
the flouriſhing ſtate of our com- 
merce; the reſpectable condition 
of your majeſty's navy, by which 


the remains of the enemy's fleet 


continue blocked up in their har- 
bours, whilſt their trade is almoſt an- 
nihilated ; are conſiderations which 
fill our hearts with the moſt pleaſ- 
ing hopes, that your majeſty will 
be thereby enabled to proſecute 
this juſt and neceflary war, to that 

reat and defirable object of eſta- 
biting, in conjunction with your 
allies, a ſafe, honourable, and laſt- 
ing peace. 


We ſee, with the greateſt plea- 4 


ſure, that the progrefs of the French 
armies in Germany, notwithſtand- 
ing their ſupenority of ne, 
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has been ſtopt, and; to the honour 
of your majeſty's arms, their at- 
tempts hitherto baffled, by the wiſe 
and able conduct of his ſerene high- 
neſs prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick. 

When we conſider the ſtupen- 
ous efforts made, in every cam- 
paign, by your majeſty's great ally 
the king of Pruſſia, the defeat of 
the Auſtrians in Sileſia, and that 
recent and glorious victory obtained 
over the army commanded by mar- 
ſhal Daun, we cannot ſufficiently 
admire the invincible conſtancy of 
mind, and inexhauſtible reſources 
of genins, diſplayed by that mag- 
nanimous monarch; to whom the 
moſt dangerous and difficult fitua- 
tions have only adminiſtered freſh 
occaſions for glory, 

Our moſt duriful acknowledge- 
ments are due to your majeſty for 
the mention which you have fo 
graciouſly made of the diſtinguiſhed 
valour and intrepidity of your offi- 


cers and forces at ſea and land, and 


for the declaration of your majeſty's 
conſtant reſolution to encourage and 
reward ſuch merit; and we return 
our moſt humble thanks to your 
majeſty. for your favourable accept- 
ance of the zealous and uſeful ſer- 
vice of the militia, in the preſent 
arduous conjuncture. 

We aſſure your majeſty that 
your faithful Commons, thoroughly 
ſenſible of this important criſis, and 
defirous, with the Divine aſſiſtance, 
to render your majeſty's reign ſuc- 
ceſsful we glorious in war, happy 
and honourable in peace (the na- 


tural return of a grateful people 


to a gracious and affectionate ſove- 
reign) will concur in ſuch meaſures 
as an be requiſite for the vigorous 
and effectual proſecution of the 
war; and that we will chearfully and 
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ſpeedily grant ſuch ſupplies as ſha] 
be — for W. 2 
and for the ſupport of the king 
of Pruſſia, and the reſt of your 
majeſty's allies : firmly relying on 
your majeſty's wiſdom, goodneſs, 
and juſtice, that they will be ap. 
plied in ſuch a manner as will moſt 
effectually anſwer the ends for 
which they are granted, and with 
the utmoſt œconomy that the nature 
of ſuch great and extenſive opera. 
tions will allow; and that we will 
make ſuch an adequate Jproviſion 
for your majeſty's civil government 
as may be ſufficient to maintain the 
honour and dignity of your crown 
with all proper and becoming luſ- 
tre 6 


Your Majeſty's faithful Commons 
approach your royal perſon with 
hearts penetrated by the warmeſt 
and livelieſt ſenſe df your unbound- 
ed tenderneſs and concern for the 
welfare of your people; and rejoic- 
ing at the high ſatisfaction your 
majeſty takes in the union which ſo 
univerſally prevails throughout your 
kingdoms: A deep ſenſe of that 
national ſtrength and proſperity 
viſibly derived from this ſalutary 
ſource, and, above all, your ma- 
jeſty's approbation of that happy 
union, and the natural diſpoſition 
and with of your royal heart to 
cement and promote it; are the 
ſtrongelt incentives to concord, and 
the ſureſt pledge of its duration; 
The fixt reſolution, which your ma- 
jeſty has declared; to countenance 
and encourage the practice of true 
religion and virtue, will, we doubt 
not, prove the beſt means of draw- 
ing down the favour of God upon 
a dutiful and united nation : and 
we ſhall never ceaſe devoutly to 
offer up our ardent vows to the 
Divine Providence, that as a re- 
com- 


compence for theſe royal virtues, 
your majeſty may reign in the 
hearts of a free and happy people, 
and that they, excited by your ma- 
jeſty's benevolent care to diſcharge 
your royal function, and animated 
by gratitude for the enjoyment of 
ſo many bleſſings, may make the due 
return, by a conſtant obedience to 
your laws, and by the moſt ſteady 
attachment and loyalty to your per- 
ſon and government. 


His majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer, 
Gentlemen, 

return you my cordial 
thanks for this moſt dutiful and af- 
fectionate addreſs, and for your 
warm expreſſions of fidelity to my 
perſon, and attention to the honour 
and dignity of my crown. 

The unanimous aſſurances that 
you will make effectual and ſpeedy 
proviſion for the vigorous proſecu- 
tion of the war, Ws for the ſupport 
of my allies, yield me the trueſt 
ſalisfaction, and will, I truſt, prove 
the happy means of reducing the 
enemy to the terms of a ju and 
honourable peace. With ſuch zeal 
and harmony among my people, I 
have only to implore the continu- 
ance of the Divine bleſſings on their 
generous efforts, and on my ardent 
endeavours for the permanent feli- 


city of my loving ſubjects.” 


—— —— 
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D:Jpo/etion of his Majeſty*s forces, about 
the middle of the year 1760. 


In Great Britain. 
Ommander in Chief, Field- 
Marſhal Lord Viſ. Ligonier. 
Horſe Guards, 2 Troops. 

1 Ld. Delawar 

2 Ld. Cadogan 

Horſe Grenadier Guards, 2 Tr, 
1 Late Onſlow's 


2 Earl of Harrington 
Dragoons. 5 Regiments, [ 
1 Lieut. Gen. Conway 4 
3 Earl of Albemarle 1 
4 Sir Robert Rich 
16 Lieut, Col. Burgoyne 1 
17 Lieut. Col. Hale 4 
| 


Foot-Guards. | 
Three Regiments, 7 Battalions 
1 Ld. Viic. Ligonier, 3 Battalions 
2 Ld. Tyrawley, 2 Battalions | 
3 Earl of Rothes. 2 Battalions | 
Foot Regiments, 23, þ 
3 Major Gen. Howard | 5 3 
9 Major Gen. Whitmore | 
14 Major Gen. Jeffreys WW 
19 Lord Geo. Beanclerk 1 
21 Earl of Panmure “ | 
* Scotch Fuſileers. | 1 
30 Earl of Loudon | 
31 Lieut. Gen. Holmes 
32 Lieut, Gen, Leighton 
4 Earl of Effingham 
36 Lord Rob. Manners 
41 Col. Parſons [Invalids] 
56 Lord Charles Manners 
61 Col. Grey 
64 Col. Cary 
66 Col. Lafauſille [5 Comp.] 
67 Lord Fred. Cavendiſh 
63 Col. Lambton 
69 Col. Colville 
70 Col. Parſlow [5 Comp.] 
71 Col. Petitot 
72 Duke of Richmond 
55 Col.Crawford{Royalvolunteers} 
30 Earl of Sutherland * | 
' * Highlanders, 
88 Lient. Col. Vaughan“ 
* Royal Welſh Volunteers. 
93 Major Gen. Campbell * 
| * Fen/ible Men. 
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In Ireland. a 
Commander in Chief, Lieut. Gen. | 
Earl of Rothes. 

Horſe. 2 Regiments. 
1 Lieut, Gen, Brown 
2 Vacant 
| Dragoong 
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Dragoons, 8 Regiments. 
5 Lieut. Gen. Moſtyn 
8 Major Gen. Yorke 
9 Col. Whitley 
12 Sir John Whiteford 
13 Major Gen. Douglas 
14 Major Gen. Campbell 
17 Sir James Caldwell 
18 Earl of Drogheda 
= Foot. 17 Regiments. 
1 Royal Scotch. 1 battalion, 
2 Major Gen. Fitzwilliam 
10 Lieut. Gen, Pole 
16 Lt. Gen, Handaſyd 
18 Lt. Gen. Folliott 
26 Lt. Gen. Anſtruther 
29 Major Gen. Boſcawen 
9 Major Gen. Adlercron 
52 Col. Sandford 
59 Major Gen. Montague 
62 Major Gen. Strode 
73 Col. Brown | 
26 Lord Forbes's iſt battalion 
83 Col. Sebright 
89 Col. Bagſhaw 
go Sir Ralph Gore 
91 Lt. Col. Blaney 


In Jerſey. 
75 Col. Boſcawen 


At Gibraltar. 
Governor, Lt. Gen. Earl of Home. 
Foot. 6 Regiments, 

6 Lieut. Gen. Guiſe 
7 Lord Robert Bertie 
13 Lt. Gen. Pulteney 
53 Col. Tovey 
54 Late Grey | 
57 Sir David Cunningham 


| In Germany. 
Commander in Chief, Lieut, Gen. 
Marquis of Granby. 
. Horſe Guards. 1 Regiment. 
Marquis of Granby. 
| Horſe. 2 Regiments. 
3 Lieut. Gen. Dejean 


40 Late Barrington 
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4 Major Gen. Honeywood 
Dragoon Guards. Regiment, 
1 Licut, Gen. Bland 
2 Lieut. Gen. Waldegrave 
3 Sir Charles Howar 
Dragoons. 6 Regiments, 
2 Lieut. Gen. Campbell 
6 Lieut, Gen. Cholmondeley 
7 Sir John Cope 
10 Sir John Mordaunt 
11 Earl of Ancram 
1; Major Gen. Elliott 
Foot. 16 Regiments; 
5s Major Gen. Hodgſon 
8 Major Gen. Barrington 
11 Lieut. Gen. Rockland 
12 Lieut. Gen. Napier 
20 Major Gen. Kingſley 
23 Lieut Gen, Huſke * 
_ . * Welpp Fufiliers. 
24 Major Gen. Cornwallis 
25 Earl of Home 
33 Major Gen. Griffin 
37 Lieut. Gen. Stuart 
50 Major Gen. Carr 
51 Major Gen. Bradenell 
81 F Lord Lindotes [Invalids} 
327 Col. Parker, ditto. 
In garriſon at Embden. 
87 Major Keith 
92 __ Camp- Highlanders. 
be 


In North America. 

Commander in Chief, Major Gen. 

Amherſt. 

21 Regiments, or 25 Batta- 

lions. 
1 Royal Scotch. (2d Bat.) 

15 Major Gen. Amherft 

17 Brig. Monckton 

22 Brig. Whitmore 

27 Lord Blakeney 

28 Col. Townſhend 

35 Lt. Gen. Otway 


Foot. 


O - 


42 Royal Highlanders, 2 bat. 
43 Lt. Gen. Kennedy yo 
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4 Lt. Gen- Abercromby Total. Horſe and Dragoons 31 
Lt. Gen. Warburton L. * or 64 Squadrons. Foot 
515 Gen. Murray 97 Regiments or 105 Battalions. 


7 Lt. Gen. Laſcelles Ne x 
3 Major Gen. Webb Q Difſpofition of his Majeſty's Fleet. 


. ht | 
Pp Mo. 9 Anftrucher In the Eaſt-Indies. 


bo Royal Americans, 4 Battalions, Commander in Chief, Vice-Adm 


2 at . 
7 Col. Montgome Highland- Pocock. 5 
58 Col. Fraſer 4 ers. Guns. | GL; 
74 Lenox 60 + Panther 


* Thoſe marked with L are, or 74 + Norfolk 60 York 
were, at Louiſbourg 3 and thoſe with 68 Grafton 60 Sunderland 
Q at Quebec. 66 Yarmouth 60 + America 
64 Elizabeth 60 + Medway 


In the Weſt-Indies. 64 Duke d'Aqui- 58 Cumberland 
Foot. 5+ Regiments. tain 50 Newcaſtle 
4 Major-Gen. Duroure G 60 Weymouth 5o Saliſbury 
z Sir James Roſs A 60 Tyger 50 Falmouth 
9 Major-Gen. Walſh J Thoſe marked thus + are on their 
65 Major-Gen. Watſon G paſſage thither. | 
6; Major-Gen. Armiger G | 
74 Col. Talbot [6 Comp.] J In the Weſt-Indies. Commander in 
„A f 1 G0 Chief, Rear-Adm. Holmes. 
an or ntigua, , 4d , . . 
f 9 Marlb' rough] 64 Bienfaiſant 
. — Janaca. 80 Foudroyant 64 Edinburgh) 
In ba. 80 Cambridge ] 64 Naſſau 
At Senegal and Goree. [Governors, 74 Co — ado " ; 
Col. Worge, and Lieut. Col. New- 7? orletimire —— 
ton.] | 70 Temple 60 Defiance 
Foot ; * — 2 = 7-4 
66 Lancaſter ion 
74 Col. Talbot [4 Comp.] 64 Rai f 
, 4 Raiſonable 60 Hampſhire 
76 Lord Forbes's 2d Batt. 64 Belliquenx / | co Harwich 
In Aſia, Indies. Thoſe marked I, are at Jamaica 
11 Mat „„ 
Foot. 4 Battalions. 1 
66 * Col. La Fauſille [5 Comp.] In zhe Mediterranean. 
, | 
7 d ran, [5 Cemp.] Commander in Chief, Vice-Adm. 
3 ä Saunders. 


84 Lieut. Col. Coote 
94 Lieut, Col. Morris's Highlanders go Neptune 60 Firm 


go Prince 60 St. Albang 
Thoſe marked * are now on their 74 Thunderer 50 Guernſey 
paſſage thither. - 64 Somerſet 50 Thetis 


ny 50 Preſton 
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Inn North-Atnetica. 
Commander in Chief, Commodore 
A Colville. s 


74 + Fame - 64 Alcide 
70 Northumber- * 6p + Achilles 
land 60 Pembroke 


70 Pr. of Orange 60 f Kingſton 
70 f Vanguard 50% Norwich 
66 Devonſhire 50 f Rocheſter 
64 Trident 
T hoſe marked thus + ſailed March 28. 
ewith the engineers, Fc. to blow up 
the fortifications of Louifhourg ; and 
thoſe marked thus f, ſailed with 
Capt. Ren 4 | 
In the Eaſt-Indies — 17 ſhips. 
WMeſt-Indies— 5 * | 
Mediterranean — 10 
North-America — 12 
At or near home, cruiſ- 7 61 
ers or convoys © 
Total. Ships of the Line 12 


A Lift of the Ships of the Line, that 
are at or near Home. Under "the 
commands f Sir Edward Hawke, 
Adm. Boſcawen, &. 

Guns. Guns. 

zoo Royal George 74 Mars 

100 Royal Sover. 74 Shrewſtury 

100 Royal Anne 74 Temeraire 


90 Namur 74 Terrible 

90 Union 74 Torbay 

go Sandwich 74 Valiant 

99 St. George 74 Warſpite 

90 Barfleur 70 Burford 

go Duke 70 Chicheſter 

84 Royal Wm. 7 Conqueror 

80 Pris. Royal 70 Princeſſa 

80 Pris. Amelia 70 Swiftſure 

80 Newark 66 Orforxd 

74 Centaur 64 Bedford 

74 Culloden 64 ny 

74 Dragon 64 Pr. Frederick 
. - 74 Hercules 64 Hamp. Court 

74 Hero 64 Modeſte 


74 Magnanime 64 Monmouth 
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* ＋ N Ons. 
4 Revenge' 50 Rippon 
64 Stirl. Caftle _ 6o'Waiidfor 
60 Anſon So Ante 
— = uſta ' 0 Briſtol 
Defiance You ord 
60 Dunkirk ho Ty — 
60 St. Fang 
60 ſerſey 50 Iſis 
60 Princ. Louiſa 50 Portland 
60 Princ. Mary 50 Preſton 
60 Intrepid 50 Rocheſter 


60 Nottingham 50 Wincheſter 


— 


— 


Complete and authentic liſt of men of 
war, both of France and Explani, 
talen, ſunk, or cafutlly Toft fince th 

. commencement of the preſent hoflili 
- ries, ; 
1J— 8— 


FRENCH Sar ps taken. F 


1755. Guns.} 1758. Guns, 
L. Alfie 64 Le f 2 a 
Le Lys 64 84 

1756. Le Belliqpeux 66 
L*Arc-en-Ciel 50 L'Orphee 64 
Le Chariot Royal Le Raiſonable 64 
36 Le Bretifaiſant6, 


1757. Le Loire 
Duc d' Aquitaine Le Diane 
(a 644}L'Echo 
Le Bien Acquis 38 Le Robuſte 
L'Hermione 28|Le Galathea 12 
L'Emeraude '28}Le Gairlande 22 


Le Bezoar (6b) 24{LeDuc d' Hano- 
L*Eſcarboucle 164 vre 16 
New ane pierced} Le —— 9 

for 16] 


(a) Though ſhe-was. taken from the 
French India Company, yet ſhe 18 now 
in the King's ſervice. | 

) Thoſe in Italic I am not very 
certain of my information about. 


1759 


1 
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1759. ons. | d Guns. 
Le Formidable 84/LHardie 20 
Le Temeraire 73 Le Rerclay 20 
Le Centaur 74 Le Mercure 10 
Le Modeſte 64 460. = 
Le Compte-d&'St {Le Marſhal Belle- 

Florentine 66 iſle. 44 
Le—— ( zeſLe Blonde 32 
Le Danae 4c|Le Terpſichore 26 
Le Bellone ze Le Gloceſter (a) 12 
L' Arethuſe 36 Le —— (e) 12 
L/Hermoine 26 — 
Le Mignonne 22 1706 

FrexcH SnuPs deſtroyed. 
1755. { Apolicn o 
L'ESperance (F) 74|New one pierced 
1756, for 36 
Le Fidelle (g) 36|Le Fidelle 36 
1757. Le Roſe 36 
L'Aquilon 56Le Rhinoceros 35 
Le Brun 30 Le Cali pſo 24 
Le Nymphe 32|Le Chevre 16 
New one piercedſ Le Biche 16 
for 20 1759. 

1758. [L'Ocean 84 
Le Bien Ame (5) Le Soleil Royal 84 
74] "Heros 74 

L'Entreprenant Le Redoubtable 
74 74 
Le Prudente 74 Le Theſee 74 
Le Capricieux 64] Le Superbe 74 
Le Celebre 64 Le Glorieux 64 
Lanched, pierced|L”Inflexible (i) 64 
for  golLe 8 


(c) Said to be on the ſtocks, at * 
bec, when that capital was conquered. 
(4) Taken by the Creſcent in the 


Wet Indies. 


() By the Huſke privateer of Jerſey. 
(/) This ſhip, after being taken, was 


obliged to be ſunk. 


(g) Said to have been ſunk in the 
Colcheſter's, &c. engagement. 


(b) As ſhe carri 


ed a broad pendant, 


ſhe was more than probable a royal 


ſuip. 


(:) The ſhips in the Villaine are 


runcd, I ſuppoſe, 


_ [259 
| . Guns. 3 Guns. 
Le —— 8 [L' Atalante (/) 36 
Le — 8 L' Hirondelle 32 
Le ——— 8|Le Machault 32 
Le 8|Le:Bienfaiſant 22 


Le Marquis Mar- 


1760 loye 18 
Le Pomone 36 1930 
Fatnca, SHIPS caſually loſt. 
17595. {Le Licorne 32 
None .. 
1756. | [Le juſte 74 
Le Leopard 64 Vert humberland 50 
Le Junon 44]Le Sauvage 34 
Le Concorde 20 Le Senecterre 24 
1757. Le Soleil Royal 24 
Le Lutine z Due de Fronſac 
L' Amitie 28] (m) 20 
Le Mutine 241 1700. 
14768. None — 
L'Opiniatre 64 | 786 
L'Eville 64 Deſtroyed 1730 
L' Aigle 56 Taken 1706 
L' Alcion 890 | — 
Le Greenwich 500 Total (x) 4222 
ENGLISH SHIPS taken. 

1755. 1757. 
None 13 rienwich 50 
1756. g 1758. 
Warwick Gol Storke 10 


(k) Theſe are the fix ſireſhips burnt 
at the ſiege of Quebec. 

(1) I have not added the armed ſhips 
deſtroyed along with theſe two frigates, 
nor the ſhip remaining in Gaſpee bay, 
a few months ago. 

(n) The three laſt ſhips were loft 
coming down the river Sr. Laurence, 
with the Machault, after Quebec was 
taken ; whether king's frigates, armed 
ſhips, or ſtore · ſnips, I won't determine. 

(n) It is unneceflary to add by what 
particular gentlemen ſo many ſhips 
were taken, ſunk, or otherwiſe deſtroy- 
ed ; former liſts, and recent inſtances, 
will very well excuſe me that trouble, 


Hawke 


„, 


3 
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Balance againſt France — 3362 as follows, 


French taken 1706 , Deſtroyed 1739 Loſt 786 


Engliſh taken 144 


1562 


72 644 
1658 142 
Total 3362 


2601 
Guns. 1760. Guns. EN OTIsR Snrrs caſually laſt. 
0 * Virgin 10 1755. Guns. Gunz, 
1759. i. — [Mars 64 Mermaid 
Hawke 12 144 Bonettaa Falcon 8 
Ex GCLISH Suirs. Aefreyed. 1756. 1760. 
1 Triton 20 None | Ramilies 
1755. +1759. 1757. Tartar's prize 28 
None 88 None 9 Tilbury? 60 Lowellolle 24 
1756. 1760. | 1758. — 
Proſerpine fireſhip|Penguin 20 Prince George Bol 
8] — Invincible 74 Deſtroyed 4 
1757. 72 Litchfield 5c Taken 
None 1759. — 
1753. Reſolution 74 Total 860 
Bridgewater 24| Eſſex 64 
( 
French veſſels 801 
Engliſh ditto 22 | 
Balance againſt France | ——— 79 as follows, | 
French taken 43 Deſtroyed 40 Loſt 18 x 
Engliſh 5 4 13 
| 38 36 5 
French guns — 4222 
"Engliſh ditto — 860 
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Account of the Lacedemonians, from 
the celebrated Prefident Goguet's 
Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, 
among the Nations of Antiquity. 


T HERE are few deſcriptions of 

national characters and manners, 
auritten with more ſpirit, or deeper 
diſcernment than the following. 
famous fabric of ancient policy, the 
Lacedemonian republic, is ſet forth in 
the trueſt, and therefore not always 
in the moſt favourable colours, The 
fingle point of view in which Lycur- 
gus conſidered the ſlate, whoſe conſti- 
tution he modelled, æuas in that of a 
military eftabliſhment. To perfect 
this, 55 Sacrificed almoſt every other 
purpoſe of government, and not a few 
of the moſi amiable of the moſt moral 
virtues. For which reaſon this cele- 
brated model, though greatly admired 
by antiquity, and indeed juſtly admi- 
rable in that fingle view upon which 
it was framed, has ſcarcely been in 
any points imitated by ſucceeding legi- 
fators, What in reality ought we 
to think of an inſlitution, which gave 
up all the freedom, eaſe, and quiet of 
civil ſociety, only to be the better fit- 
ted to diſquiet or enflave all that had 


the misfortune of being ſeated near 
them ? 


14 RE are very few nations, 
whoſe legiſlators have given 
themſelves any trouble to regulate, 
by poſitive laws, the manners and 


common cuſtoms of private life. The 
Vor. III. 


That 


S TE AS. 


Lacedemonians muſt be placed in the 
ſmall number of people, who have 
had a code for that purpoſe, The 
law of Lycurgus took in, not only 
the f hon police of Sparta, but 
the domeſtic cxconomy of its inha- 
bitants. The auſterity and rigour 
of the Spartan diſcipline are, I 
imagine, too well known to require 
that we ſhould dwell upon them. Ic 
is enough to ſay, that the moſt indif- 
ferent actions were not free at Sparta. 
A man there could not live as he 
himſelf thought proper; everything, 
even the moſt trifling points of be- 
haviour, were ſubject to conſtant 
and uniform rules, 

A Spartan, for example, could 
not marry, when he thought pro- 
per; nor ſee his wife, when he 
pleaſed ; nor ſtay with her as long 
as he would wiſh to do. Neither 
was he at liberty to dreſs for him- 
ſelf the food he liked beſt, nor eat 
in private, Every inhabitant, with- 
out diſlinction, was obliged to take 
bis meal in the public halls, and put 
up with what was laid before him. 
The tables conſiſted each of fifteen 
perſons, who had their ſeparate 


meſſes ; and were very hard ſeated. 


Even- their kings were not ex- 
empt from theſe reſtraints. Agis, 
at his return from a great victory 
over the Athenians, thinking he 
might ſup at home with his wife, 
ſent for his portion; but the poly- 
marchs refuſed him that {mall fa- 
vour, and obliged him to come and 
eat at the public table. 
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The Spartans had no opportunity 
of ſatisfying ſenſuality, or even 
gluttony. The victuals ſerved up 
to-their tables, were neither delicate 


in themſelves, nor delicately pre- 


pared, They conſiſted of bread, 
wine, Cheeſe, dry figs, and ſome 
ſcraps of ill- dreſſed meat“; and 
that too, in quantities juſt ſufficient 
to ſupport nature. It was a crime at 
Sparta to appear too fat, and too 
well fed. A Lacedemonian was liable 
to ſevere puniſhment for looking too 
well. After eating and drinking 
very ſoberly, they returned home 
in the dark, for they were expreſly 
forbid to ſuffer any light to be car- 
ried before them. ; 
The reftraint and ruſticity, that 
appeared in the tables of the Lace- 
demonians, were equally viſible in 
their dreſs, Winter and ſummer 


they wore the ſame garment, which 


was ſhort and very coarſe, They 
never ſhaved, but on the contrary 
affected very long, and very buſhy 
beards. Their greateſt ornament 
was the beauty of their hair, which 
they wore very long, and took very 


ny care of, parting it equally on 


oth ſides of the head. In every 
other reſpect, the Lacedemonians 
were very dirty and naſty about 
their perſons, as it was not lawful 
for them tobathe or make uſe of per- 


fumes, but on certain ſtated days, 
After all, their clothes were not to 


appear ragged or torn, for there was 
no eſcaping puniſhment for thoſe, 
who ſeemed not to take ſufficient 


care of them. 


The Spartans were neither freer 


nor nicer in their houſes and furni- 


ture, than in their tables and their 


* The moſt exquiſite of all theſe diſhes, was a kind of broth, known among 
the ancients by the name of BLACK-SAUCE, It is impoſſible, at this time of day, 
to ſay exactly what this ragout was. But if we may judge of its goodneſs, by 
what the ancients ſay of it, the black-ſauce of Sparta mult have been one of the 

moſt ordinary diſhes. 


of Greece. . 


dreſs. Of this we may judge by 
law, which Lycurgus made to regy. 
late theſe articles. This law oy. 
dered, that the floors of their hov(e, 
ſhould conſiſt of planks faſhione 
by the wedge, and the doors « 
boards made by the ſaw, without 
the help of any other tool, Such 
houſes, according to the legiſlator, 
intentions, could not ſubject their 
inhabitants to any temptations cf 
luxury or expence. In fact, « 
Plutarch judiciouſly obſerves, what 
man would be fool enough to brin 
into houſes, conſtructed in that ruds 
manner, ſumptuous beds, porpe 
coverlids and carpets, veſſels of gold 
and ſilver, or, in fine, any other kind 
of rich furniture, 

The pleaſures and amuſement; 
of the Spartans were of a piece 
with the articles we have already 
mentioned, Their diverhons were 
of the moſt ſerious kind, with very 
little variety to recommend them, 
The Spartans knew no other amuſe- 
ment, but hunting, and the diffe. 
rent bodily — 2 among which 
I include dancing; for, as praQtiſed 
by them, it was little better than a 
ſort of military exerciſe. They had 
indeed a kind of muſic, but it was 
very ſimple, not to ſay, altogether 
ruſtic. Every thing, in ſhort, that 
could properly be called pleaſure or 
amuſement, was baniſhed from Spat- 
ta. Even theatrical repxeſentations 
were not allowed there, though ſo 
much admired by all the other cities 


The domeſtic and private occu- 
pations of the Spartans were ſtill. it 
poſſible, more confined, and ſubject 
to greater reſtraints, than their plea · 


ſures 
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fares and amuſements. The inha- 
bitants of Sparta muſt have been 
utterly unacquainted with domeſtic 
economy, with law-ſuits, and every 
other kind of buſineſs, fince they 
held all their gue, in common, 
and never meddled in any trade, 
all manner of commerce being ſe- 
verely prohibited among them, 
Nay, they could not ſo much as ex- 
erciſe any of the mechanical arts, 
or handicraft employments, or even 
cultivate their own lands. This 
was left entirely to the care of ſlaves. 
As to the ſciences and the belles 
Jettres, it is well known, they were 
never held in any honour by the 
Spartans. This people contented 
themſelves with learning juſt as 
much of theſe things, as were ſuf- 
ficient for the commoneſt purpoſes 
of life. We may therefore affirm, 
that the Spartans, according to the 
intention of Lycurgus, had very 
little to do during the greateſt part 
of their lives. Accordingly we find 
their times in con- 


them ſpending 
verſing and diſputing in their com- 
mon halls, where they daily aſſem- 
bled for that purpoſe ; and, whar 
is more, the ſubject of theſe confe- 
rences were confined and regulated 
by law. They could only roll upon 


certain topics, Such was the life 
of the Lacedemonians, which gave 
room to the bon mot of Alcibiades, 
ſo famous amongſt the ancients. On 
hearing their contempt of death 
greatly extolled, he cried out, I 
do not wonder at it, it is the only 
* way they have of eſcaping the 
** reſtraint, and weariſomneſs of 
life, which they are continually 
* obliged to lead.” | 

In fact, the Spartans were con- 
demned from the womb, to this 
dull and auſtere kind of life, for 
parents among them were not en- 
truſted with the education of their 


own children, who, the moment 
they were born, were to be de- 
livered up into the hands of a cer- 
tain number of perſons appointed 
to rear them; ſo that all the chil. 
dren of Sparta were fed, cloathed, 
and lodged, in a word, treated in 
every reſpect in the ſame uniform 
manner, Nothing beſides could 
ſurpaſs the ſeverity and harſhneſs, 
with which they were brought up. 
They were never permitted to make 


more than one ſlender and light 


meal, ſcarce ſufficient to ſupport 
nature. 'They were forced to go 
conſtantly without ſhoes and ſtock- 
ings, Covered only with a ſimple 
cloak. 'They were even ohliged to 
perform moſt of their exerciſes quite 
naked ; they lay beſides very hard, 
and were not allowed any of thoſe 
recreations or amuſements, with 
which it was ſo common to indulge 
young people. Inſtead of this, they 
were continually haraſſed with ſe- 
rious queſtions, which they were 
obliged to anſwer, both readily and 
pertinently, and withal aſſign their 
reaſons for anſwering in this or that 
manner; otherwiſe they might be 
ſure of being ſeverely and unmer- 
cifully puniſhed. Thus were the 
children of Sparta kept in perpe- 
tual durance and reftraint, as they 
could not ſtir a ſlep, or continue a 


ſingle moment, without ſome one 


or another at their elbow to call 
them to a ſevere account for the 
ſlighteſt faults, 

This pedantic rigour of the 
diſcipline enjoined the Spartans, 
had but too much influence upon 
their manners. It made them con- 
tract a harſh and ſevere, not to 
ſay a ſavage and cruel character or 
diſpoſition, Of this I ſhall offer 
no other proof but their behaviour 
to their ſlaves, ſo well known among 
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the ancients by the name of * Hi-. 


lotes. They treated them with great - 
er harſhneſs and barbarity, than ci- 
vilized nations treat thear beaſts of 
burthen. | 


expreſly forbid to give them their 


liberty, or ſell them out of the ter- 


ritory of Laconia. The Spartans, 
carried their cruelty to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to oblige the Hilotes to re- 
ceive annually a certain number of 
laſhes, without having deſerved any 
puniſhment, merely that they ſhould 
not forget their obedience. If any 
of theſe unfortunate ſlaves ſcemed, 
by his beauty or comelineſs, to riſe 
above the condition to which he was 
born, he was put to death, and his 
matter fined, that he might, by dint 
of ill uſage, hinder his ſurviving 
ſlaves from offending at any time, 
by their exterior 1 the eyes 
of the Spartans. A cap and dog- 
ſkin jacket was the dreſs of the Hi- 
lotes. It was lawful to puniſh them 
for the ſlighteſt offence, nor could 
they, however inhumanly treated, 
claim any protection from the laws, 
Such was the exceſs of their misfor- 
tune, that they were at once the ſlaves 
of private perſons and the public. It 
was cuſtomary to lend them to one 
another. In fine, to complete the 
degradation and miſery of theſe 
. ee creatures, their maſters 
often obliged them to drink to in- 
toxication, and in this condition 
expoſed them to the view of their 
children, to inſpire them with horror 
for a vice, which ſo much debaſes 
human nature. 

Nay, the Spartans often added 


fraud to eruelty, in order to cut og 
theſe unhappy victims, when the 
multiplied ſo faſt as to give any um. 
brage. Hiſtory, for example, in. 


forms us, that at a certain tins 
| 3 
The awners of theſe flayes were 


the Lacedemonians, jealous of the 
number of Hilotes, diſperſed oye; 
their country, and willing to get nid 
of them without running any riſ; 
ſeigned an intention to ſet fever; 
of them at liberty, in order, it wa 
ſaid, to incorporate them in their 
troops. Under this pretence, the 
ſtouteſt and ableſt of the Hilotes, 
were invited to come in and offer 
themſelves for enrollment, and ac. 


cordingly numbers of them, full of 


courage and good will, aſſembled 
themſelves for that purpoſe. From 
among theſe the Spartans ſelected 
two thouſand, whom they deemed 
molt capable of any great enter. 
prize; and having crowned them 
with flowers, led them in great pomy 
about the temples of Sparta ; but 
ſoon after, theſe two thouſand Hi. 
lotes diſappeared, without its ever 
being known what became of them, 
Upon another occaſion, ſome 
Hilotes, who were condemned to 
death, it is not known for. what 
crime, having taken refuge at Te. 
naros, a promontory of Laconia, 
where Neptune had a temple, that 
was held in great veneration, the 
ephori were not afraid to drag them 
from this aſylum, and lead them to 
puniſhment. This action has re- 
volted even profane authors, who 
have all conſidered the earthquake 
that happened at that time, and was 


the moſt horrible that had till then 


ever been heard of, as the effect of 


| * The following is in a few words the origin of the name Hilotes : 

Helos was an ancient city of Laconia, which the Lacedemonians attacked on 
ſome pretence or other, Haying made themſelyes maſters of it, they reduced 
l the inhabitants to a ſtate of flavery. Ia proceſs of time, as often as the Spat- 
tans in conſequence of new conqueſts acquired new flaves, they called them F- 
lotes. Thus a particular denumination became general for all thoſe, who were 


afterwards reduced to a ſtate of ſlayery among the Spartans, 


Neptune's 


ms mo rd 
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Neptune's reſentment againſt the 
Spartans, for thus preſuming to vio- 
late the ſanctuary of Tenaros. 
What ſhall we ſay, in fine, of 
that abominable cuſtom mentioned 
in ancient authors under the name 
of Ambuſcade. What they relate of 
it, is as follows. From time totime, 
the perſons entruſted with the edu- 
cation of the Lacedemonian youth, 
picked out from among their pupils 
fome of thoſe, who appeared to have 
the greateſt ſhare of courage and 
conduct; put poignards into their 
hands, and gave them proviſions 
ſuficient for a certain number of 
days; they then ſent out the young 
men armed in this manner to ſcour 
the country, every one at a dif- 
ferent ſide, with orders to hide 
themſelves by day, in ſome caverns 
or other lurking places. At night 
theſe young men ſallied out from 
their ambuſcade, and diſperſing 
themſelves over the high roads; 
maſſacred all the Hilotes they could 
lay their hands upon; a cruelty the 
more eafily perpetrated, as the 
wretches they attacked, were not 
permitted to carry arms. Some- 
times even theſe aſſaſſins went their 
rounds by broad day- light, and mur- 
dered thoſe among the Hilotes, who 
ſeemed to have the greateſt ſtrength 
and beſt conſtitution, | 
The treachery and cruelty, with 
which the Lacedemonians treated 
their ſlaves, they very often em- 
ployed againſt thoſe, whom they 
thought it their intereſt to oppreſs. 
Of this I have already given a very 
ſtriking example in the preceding 
book, But it may not be amiſs to 
produce ſome others. | 
Alcibiades, with whoſe capacity 
and bravery the Lacedemonians 
were well acquainted, had been 
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obliged to take refuge at the court 


of the younger Cyrus, brother of 
Artaxerxes, Beg of Perſia. He 
was there bat a ſhort time, before 
he diſcovered the ſecret deſigns of 
this prince, and ſaw into the object 
of the preparations he was making. 
Alcibiades, whoſe mind was bent on 
the means of reſtoring his oppreſſed 
country, thought he could not fail 
of ſucceſs, if he could but inform 
Artaxerxes of the projects formed 
by Cyrus againſt his perſon. In fact, 
ſo important a diſcovery muſt have 
infallibly ingratiated him with that 
monarch, and procured” him the 
aſſiſtance he wanted to re-eſtabliſh 
the affairs of Athens. Alcibiades, 
fnll of this idea, ſet out for Perſia. 
But the Lacedemonians, informed 
of the motives of his journey, and 
convinced that they were undone 
without refource, unleſs they found 
means to rid themſelves of him, 
had recourſe to the blackeſt trea- 
chery to compaſs their ends. This 

reat man happening to be at this 
juncture in the government of Phar- 
nabazes, the Lacedemonians wrote 
to this ſatrap to engage him ro rid 
them, colt what it would, of ſo for- 
midable an enemy. 2 
Pharnabazes, overcome by their of- 
fers and their promiſes, did every 
thing they required, and cauſed Al- 
cibiades to be murdered. 

The uſe the Lacedemonians 
made of. the advantages, obtained 
by them over the Athenians in the 
Peloponneſian war, would alone be 
ſufficient to cover them with eternal 
ſhame and infamy. They exerciſed 
in that City, ſo dear to the reſt of 
Greece, the moſt ſhocking cruel- 
ties. They put to death, fays Xe- 
nophon, a greater number” of her 
citizens, in eight months of peace, 
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than herenemies had killed in thirty 
years of war. All the perſons of 
conſequence, who ſtill remained at 
Athens, having at laſt left it in order 
to find elſewhere an aſylum, where 
they might enjoy ſome ſecurity, the 
Lacedemonians were ſo inhuman, 
as to attempt to deprive the wretch- 
ed fugitives of that laſt refource. 
They publiſhed an ediR, forbidding 
the other cities of Greece to receive 
them ; ordered they ſhould be de- 
livered up to the thirty tyrants, who 
at that time ravaged Athens: and 


laid a ſine upon all thoſe who ſhould 


oppoſe ſo cruel an edict. 
The manner, in which the Lace- 
-demonians behaved pretty much 
about the ſame time towards the 
inhabitants of Syracuſe, proves ſtill 
better, what kind of a ſpirit it 
was that animated them, and what 
was the real ground- work of their 
policy. The Syracuſans were then 
diſputing their liberties with Dio- 
nyſius the tyrant, and had juſt re- 
ceived a conſiderable blow. In theſe 
circumſtances, the Lacedemonians 
deputed one of their citizens to Sy- 
racuſe, in appearance, to expreſs the 
concern they took in the misfor- 
tunes of that city, and offer it their 
ailiſtance, but in fat to confirm Dio- 
nyſius in the refolution to maintain 
his ground, and ſtick at nothing 
to carry his deſigns into execution. 
'They hoped that this prince, when 
become very powerful, would be of 
great ſervice to them. In fine, He- 
rodotus, ſpeaking of the Lacede- 
monians, affirms in very plain 
terms, that thoſe, who knew the 
enius of this people, could not 
; that their actions generally 
contradicted their words, and that 


there was no depending upon them 


in any thing. What ideas muſt not 
ſuch inſtances give us of the true 
character of th: Lacedemonians ? 


I ſhall ſay nothing of anot 
charge, ſtill better pa. ee oy oo 
I could bring againſt them on the 
ſcore of that barbarity, with which 
at an annual feſtival in honour 
Diana, they uſed to whip, till th 
were all over blood, all the children 
of Sparta, on the altar of that in. 
human goddeſs. How brutal tg 
tear to pieces with rods, the bodiez 
of theſe innocent victims, on pre- 
tence of accuſtoming them patiently 
to ſuffer pain ! This cruel diſcipline 
was often carried to ſuch an exceſi, 
that many poor children expired 
under it. It was performed in pre. 
ſence of the whole city, under the 
eyes of fathers and mothers, who 
ſeeing their children covered with 
wounds and with blood, and ready 
to expire, exhorted them to ſuffer, 
without complaining, or ſhewing 
the leaſt ſign of pain, the number 
of laſhes they were doomed to re- 
ceive. What name bad enough for 
this pretended firmneſs of mind? 

What too are we to think of the 
virulence with which the young 
people of Sparta fought each other 
on certain days of the year ? They 
divided themſelves into two bodies, 
who repaired by different roads to a 
place of rendezvous firſt agreed up- 
on. The ſignal given, they fell up- 
on each other with hands and feet, 
at the ſame time biting one ano- 
ther with all their force, and even 
tearing out one another's eyes. 
* You may fee them, ſays Pauſa- 
«* nias, fighting outrageouſly, now 
* one againſt one, now in ſmall 
„ bodies, now, in fine, pell mell, 
each body making the greateſt 
« efforts to drive back the other, 
and tumble them into the water, 
«© with which the field of battle is 
« ſurrounded.” 

What are we likewiſe to ſay of 
that more than inhuman courage, 
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with which a mother of Sparta re- 
ceived the news of her children 
being killed in battle? This loſs, 
far from drawing tears from her, 
inſpired her with a kind of jo 
and contentment, which ſhe did all 
that lay in her power, publicly to 
demonſtrate. Theſe women how- 
ever expreſſed the greateſt deſpon- 
dency and puſillanimity, when they 
ſaw Epaminondas, after winning 
the battle of Leuctræ, march {trait 
on to Sparta, They ran about, in 
the greateſt conſternation, filling 
the air with their lamentable cries, 
and thus cauſed more diforder and 
confulion than the enemy himſelf. 
Where was all this time that ſavage 
courage, that barbarous oſtentation, 
with which the women of Sparta 
took pleaſure in inſulting nature, 
on occaſions ſo unſeaſonable, as 
that of their hearing the loſs of 
their children ? | 
Neither can I omit the trial held 
2t Sparta, on the bodily diſpoſition 
of children at the time of their 
birth. The moment a male child 
came into the world, he was carried 
toa certain place where the old men 


of every tribe aſſembled to examine 


him. N he appeared delicate and 
of a weak conſtitution, in fine, that 
did not promiſe a laſting and vigo- 
rous ſtate of health, he was unmerci- 


fully condemned to periſh, and im- 


mediately caſt into a great quagmire 
at the bottom of mount Taygeta. 
What 1 have related will, I be- 
lieve, be ſufficient to prove, that the 
Spartans on every occaſion ſeemed 
to make it their buſineſs to ſtifle the 
voice of nature, and the cries of 
humanity, and that often contrary 
to every dictate of reaſon and pru- 
dence. Experience, in fact, teaches 
us, thatnumbers of children, whom, 


in the firſt days after their birth, it. 


was thought impoſſible to rear, have 
attained, as they grew up, a moſt 
laſting, vigorous conſtitution, Of 
this we may find, even in Sparta, 
a moſt convincing proof. Ageſi- 
laus, who was born lame, appear- 
ed, on his coming into the world, 
ſo very weak and tender, that it 
was thought impoſſible to rear him. 
Notwithſtanding this, Ageſilaus 
lived to the age of fourſcore and 
four; and what ſervice did he not 
render his country, in the courſe of 
that career | | 
The auſterity, not to ſay, the 
pedantry, of thoſe laws of Lycur- 
us, might perhaps induce us to 
lieve, that chaſtity was one of the 
principal virtues, with which he 
endeayoured to inſpire his people. 
But this would be a great miſtake, 
How ſurprized muft we be to ſee, 
that this famous legiſlator had not 
the leaſt thoughts of ſecuring any 
reſpect for public decorum and 
manners. To what a degree, 
in fact, muſt not modeſty, baſhful- 
neſs, and decency have been of- 
fended, by the uſe of public baths, 
common to men and women ? By 
thoſe games, in which the young 
people of both ſexes fought and 
danced with each other, quite naked? 
What a pernicious influence has not 
this practice had on the morals of 
the women of Sparta ? They were 
ſo diflolute and abandoned, that 
the ancients reproached the Spar- 
tans with it, as an exceſs, which 
diſtinguiſhed them, to their ſhame, 
from all the other inhabitants of 
Greece; beſides, this exceſs was 
authoriſed by the laws of Lycur- 
gus. This legiſlator ſeems to have 
racked his brains to find out the 
beſt methods of aboliſhing all the 
ideas, we ought to entertain of con- 


jugal felicity. 
B 4 An 


event of this 
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An old man, for example, who 
had a young and handſome wife, 
might, without ſhocking either law 
or decency, make an offer of her to 
a vigorous and handſome youn 
man; and it was lawful for this ol 
man to conſider and bring up, as 
his own, the fruits of this adultery, 
What is more, a man of good fa- 
mily, and an advantageous ſtature, 
who happened to fix his eyes on the 
beautiful and agreeable wife of 
another, might apply to the huſband 
for leave to cohabit with her, on pre- 
tence of giving the ſtate well-made 


and handſome children; and it was 


not lawful for the huſband to deny 
ſuch a requeſt, The Lacedemonians, 
in a word, lent each other their 
wives with the greateſteaſe imagina- 
ble, and without the leaſt delicacy. 
Their hiſtory ſupplies us with an 

[ind not to be met with, 
I believe, in any other. 

In the war, which the Lacede- 
monians had declared againſt the 
Meſſenians, the former had obliged 
themſelves, by the moſt dreadful 
oaths, not to return to Sparta, till 
they had obtained vengeance for the 
outrage they had received, But 
this war lingered ſo long, that, after 
ten years ſiege, the Spartans before 
Meſſene found themſelves as little 
advanced, as when they firſt began 
it. They then began to fear, leſt 
a longer abſence ſhould inſenſibly 
depopulate their city. To prevent 
this misfortune, they took the 


ftrange reſolution of ſending back 


to Sparta, all thoſe who had joined 
the army, fince it had taken the 
oath 1 haye been.ſpeaking of, and 
of abandoning to them, the wives 
of thoſe who were obliged to re- 
main behind. The children, ſprung 
from this illegitimate commerce, 


were called Paribenians, à name 


which expreſſed the origin and cauſe 
of their birth. 

The indecent manner, in which 
it is well known the women of 
Sparta dreſſed themſelves, was but 
the natural conſequence of the bad 
education they received, and the 
little care taken to inſpire them 
with that baſhfulneſs and reſerye 
ſo becoming their ſex, Their gowng 
were ſo looſe, that they could not 
put one foot before the other, with. 
out uncovering their legs, and even 
their thighs, an indecency highly 
exclaimed againſt by all the wr. 
ters of antiquity, Ariſtotle wiſely 
obſerves, that the little regard 
paid at Sparta to decency, was the 
ſource of all the diſorders that 
reigned in that city. In the Andro. 
mache of Euripides, Peleus tells 
Menelaus, that the diſſolute beha- 
viour of Helen, was entirely owin 
to the bad education that princel; 
had received. | , 

Such wives, however, had the 
moſt abſolute dominion over their 
huſbands, They not only reigned 
within doors, but governed the 
whole ſtate. The Lacedemonians 
made no ſcruple of letting the wives 
into the cloſeſt and moſt impor. 
tant ſecrets of the commonwealth, 
'They were even the readier to do 
it, as women never ſpoke to them 
of their private and domeſtic affairs, 
Accordingly Ariſtotle aſſures us, 
that it was always found impoſſible 
to reform and regulate the manners 
of the Spartan women, on account 
of the too great aſcendant they had 
acquired over their huſbands ; an 
aſcendant, after all, ſo much the 
more ſurprizing, as the Lacede- 
monians, as well as the other in- 
habitants of Greece, ſeem to have 
been addicted to that abominable 
paſſion, no leſs contrary to * 

| an 


than to the ſimple dictates of reaſon, 

However, the ſex at Sparta was in 

eneral extremely handſome. 

Let us now, from all we have 

been ſaying, collect the general 

and prevailing character of the 

Lacedemonians. They were, with- 

out doubt, of all the nations of 
Greece, the braveſt and moſt war- 

like, the beſt ſkilled in the military 

arts, and the moſt politic; the 

trucſt to their maxims, and the 

moſt conſtant in the purſuit of their 

deſigns, But at the ſame time, they 

were imperious, ſevere, treacherous, 

intractable, haughty, cruel, and 

faithleſs; in a word, capable of ſa- 

crifcing every thing to their am- 
bition and intereſt, and without the 
leak eſteem for the ſciences or 
fine arts. And, indeed, Lycurgus 
ſeems to have had nothing more in 
view, than to fortify the hody. It 
does not appear, that he ever 
thought of forming the heart, or 
cultivating the mind. How then 
can we be ſurprized, that the cha- 
racter of the Lacedemonians, natu- 
rally harſh and auſtere, often de- 
generated into downright ſavage- 
neſs, a vice which took its riſe 
from their education. It was im- 
poſſible, that people, who paſſed 


giving inſtructions, in gravely deli- 
vering precepts, or in liſtening to 
thoſe of cenſors, whoſe leflons were 
always accompanied with rigour and 
ſeverity ; it was impoſhble, I ſay, 
that ſuch men ſhould contract a gen- 
tle and humane way of thinking, or 
be able to render their commerce 
in private life agreeable, The La- 
cedcmonians, in ſhort, ſeem to have 
wiltully ſhut their eyes to the moſt 
precious advantages of humanity. 
vuch were the manners and genius 


of a people admired by all profane 
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9 
antiquity, and propoſed by it as a 
model of wiſdom — e | 

Sparta, moreover, ſupplies us with 
a ſtriking inſtance of that proneneſs, 
with which men run from one ex- 
treme to another, When, in con- 
ſequence of the victories gained by 
Lyſander, gold and filver found their 
way into this republic, and made 
the Spartans throw off their ancient 
auſterity of manners ; theſe ſo much 
celebrated Spartans immediately 
gave themſelvs up to every exceſs 
of debauch and luxury. The ſofteſt 
and moſt magnificent beds, the 
eaſieſt cuſhions, the moſt exquiſite 
wines and perfumes, the moſt 
delicate diſhes, the moſt precious 
veſſels for materials and workman- 
ſhip, the richeſt and rareſt carpets, 
were ſcarce thought enough 
by them. Nothing, in ſhort, was 
capable of ſatisfying their inſatiable 
luxury. It then became a proverb 
in the mouth of every Greek, that 
gold and filver could be eaſily diſ- 
covered going into Sparta; but, that 
neither of theſe metals were ever ſeen 
to leave it. 


An Account of the Life of George 
Frederick Handel, 7; 


their whole lives in receiving or 


Eorge Frederick Handel, was 
born at Hall, a city in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, on Feb. 
24, 1684. His father was a phy- 
ſician and ſurgeon at that place; 
he had married a ſecond wife, and 
was more than 60 years of age when 
Handel was born; he had alſo one 
daughter by the ſame wife, and à ſon 
by a former marriage, who about 
this time became valet de chambre 
to the Duke of Saxe Weiſenfels, and 
reſided at his court. 
When Handel was in his 7th "oe 
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his father ſet out for the duke's 
court, to attend the duties of his 
oſeſſion, and left the boy behind 
im, notwithſtanding his moſt im- 
rtunate ſolicitations to go with 
im that he might ſee his brother. 
But Handel having watched the 
time of his father's ſetting out, fol- 
lowed the chaiſe on foot, unknown 
to the reſt of the family, and it be- 
ing probably retarded by the rough- 
neſs of the way, he overtook it be- 
fore it got far from the town. 
When his father ſaw him, he chid 
him for diſobeying his orders, but 
Handel anſwered only by repeating 
his requeſt to be taken with him, 
which at length prevailed, and he 
was taken into the chaiſe, 

We are told, by the writer of 
this narrative, that Handel had al- 
ready acquired ſuch proficiency in 
muſic as was no flight prognoſtic of 
his future greatneſs. And in relat- 


ing this early part of his life, the 


biographer ſeems to have adopted 
{ome extraordinary ſtories without 
ſufficient examination. 

He ſuppoſes that Handel, who 
was not now ſeven years old, had, 
in fome former part of his life, been 
ſuffered to amuſe himſelf with mu- 
ſical inſtraments, till, without, any 
inftruftion, he had made a con- 
aderable progreſs; that his father 
having then determined he ſhould 
apply to the ſtudy of the civil law, 
forbid him to touch any inftrument 
for the future, and ſuffered none to 
remain in the houſe; that after this 
Handel found means to get a little 
clavichord privately conveyed to 
2 room at the top of the houſe, to 
which room he conſtantly ſtole when 
the family was aſleep, and thus 
made ſuch advances in his art, as 


enabled him to play on a harpſi- 


chord. 


It appears that Handel did not 
continue long at the duke's coun, 
being but juſt 7 years old. when he 
returned to Hall: but we are told 
that it being then impoſlible to keep 
him from e he purſued 
the bias of his genius, and uſed 
ſometimes to get into the organ - loſt 
at church, and play after ſervice was 
over. On one of theſe occaſions 
the duke, happening not to go out 
ſo ſcon as uſual, heard him, and 
found ſomething ſo uncommon in 
his manner of playing, that he aſked 
his valet who it was; his valet re- 
plied that it was his brother, and 
the duke deſired to ſee him, 

After he had ſeen him, and talk. 
ed with his father about him, he 
told him he could not but conſider 
it as a crime againſt the public 
and poſterity to rob the world of ſo 
uncommon a genius for muſic, by 
diverting it to another ſtudy, The 
father, though with much reluctance, 
conſenting to give his ſon an edu- 
cation ſuitable to his genius, was 
graciouſly diſmiſſed; the duke 
made the boy a preſent, and told 
him, that if he minded his ſtudies, 
no encouragement ſhould be want- 
ing. 

When Handel's father returned 
with him to Halt, he placed him 
under one Zackaw, who was orga- 
niſt of the cathedral church, and 
had great abilities in his profeſſion. 
We are told that Handel, when 
he was put under Zackaw, his firſt 
maſter, though he was then but 7 
E old, was yet able to ſupply 

is place in his abſence; and that 
he profited ſo much by his inſtruc- 
tions, that at nine years old, he be- 
gan to compoſe church ſervices for 
voices and inſtruments, and con» 
tinued to compole one ſuch ſervice 

every 


0 every week, for three years ſucceſ- 


ly. | 
a; far ſurpaſſed his maſter, 


it was determined that he ſhould 


? not continue at Hall. Accordingly 
1 in 1698, being in his 14th year, 
0 he was ſent to Berlin, where he 


had a relation in ſome place about 
the court, upon whoſe care and 
kindneſs his parents could rely, 
The opera was then in a flouriſh- 
ing condition, being encouraged 
by the grandfather of the preſent 
King of Pruſſia, and under the di- 
rection of many eminent perſons, 
whom his liberality had drawn thi- 
ther from Italy, among whom was 
Buononcini and Attilio, Buonon- 
cini was the beſt compoſer, and At- 
tilio the beſt player ; nor did they 
differ leſs in their diſpoſitions than 
talents. Buononcini was vain and 
arrogant, Attilio modeſt and can- 
did, Buononcini looked upon Han- 
del with contempt, but Attilio 
treated him with kindneſs. 
Handel improved much by the 
inſtructions of Attilio, and had not 
been long at Berlin, before he was 
ſent for by the king, who frequent! 
made him preſents, and at lengt 
1 to ſend him to Italy under 
is own patronage, and to take him 
under his immediate protection, 
when his ſtudies ſhould be compleat- 
ed: But Handel's parents knew 
the king's diſpoſition too well to 
think of ſubmitting the fortune of 
their child to his caprice, and there- 
fore declined the offer, notwith- 
ſtanding its immediate advantages. 
It was not proper for Handel to 
continue at Berlin, after this offer 
of the king had been rejected; 
having therefore received innume- 
rable compliments and civilities at 
his departure, he once more re- 
turned to Hall, As he had acquired 
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ideas of excellence in muſic far be- 
yond any thing that was to be found 
in Hall, he was very unwilling to 
continue there, and was extremely 
deſirous to go to Italy. The ex- 
2 however, of a journey to 
taly was more than could be ſpared, 
and he was therefore ſent to Ham- 
burgh, where the opera was inferior 
only to that of Berlin, Soon after 
his arrival at Hamburgh his father 
died; and Handel, that he might 
not diſtreſs his mother, immediately 
procured ſome ſcholars, and accepted 
an employment in the orcheſtra, 
The firſt harpſichord was at this 
time played by Keſer, a man who 
alſo excelled in compoſition ; but 
being addicted to great expence, 
he contracted debts which he was 
unable to pay, and was therefore 
obliged to abſcond. Upon this va- 
cancy, the perſon who had been 
uſed to play the ſecond harpſichord 
claimed the firſt, by right of ſucceſ- 
ſion ; but he was oppoſed by Han- 
del, who founded a claim to the 
firſt harpſichord upon his ſuperior 


abilities. After much diſpute, an 


which all who ſupported or directed 
the opera engaged with great ve- 
hemence, the ſucceſſion was de- 
termined in fayour of Handel, His 
competitor reſented Handel's ſuc- 
ceſs with ſo much malice, that, as 
they were coming out of the orche(- 
tra together, he made a puſh at his 
breaſt with a ſword, which muſt have 
pierced his heart, if he had not for- 
tunately put a muſic book in the 
boſom of his coat. 

Soon after Handel had ſucceeded 
Keyſer as conduQtor of the opera, 
he ſucceeded him alſo as compoſer, 
though he was not fifteen years old; 
the firſt opera he ſet was called 
Almeria, and the ſucceſs of it was 
ſo great, that it was performed 
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thirty nights ſucceſſively: within 
leſs than a twelvemonth after this 
he ſet two others, called Florinda, 
and Nerone, which were received 
with the ſame applauſe, | 

Among ſeveral perſons of diſtine- 
tion that were at Hamburgh, while 
the operas of Almeria and Florinda 
were performing, was the brother 
of John Gaſton de Medicis, Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany, who was ho- 
noured with the title of Prince. As 
he was a great lover of muſic, Han- 
del's abilities procured him not only 
acceſs to him, but produced a kind 
of mtimacy between them: the 
prince often lamented that Handel 
was not acquainted with the Italian 
maſters, of whoſe works he ſhewed 
him a large collection. Handel hav- 
ing looked at the muſic, frankly 
told the prince, that he ſaw nothing 
in it equal to the high character his 
Highneſs had given it. But the 
prince aſſuring him that a journey 
to Italy would at once reconcile him 
to the ſtyle and taſte of muſic that 
prevailed there, and that there was 
no place in which a maſter of the 
art could meet with equal encou- 
ragement, at length preſſed him to 


return with him, and told him that 


no conveniency ſhould be wanting. 
Handel, however, though he had 
before determined to ſee Italy as 
ſoon as his circumſtances would bear 
the expence of the journey, declined 


this offer with a proper ſenſe of the 
prince's favour, as he was deter- 


mined never to give up his inde- 


pendency for any advantage that 


could be offered him. l 

le continued at Hamburgh about 
-five years, and beſides ſubſiſting 
himſelf, and ſending ſome little pre- 


ſents to his mother, he had, during 


that time, made up a purſe of ducats, 
with which he ſet out for Italy. 


firſt diſtinction, particularly from 


He went firſt to Florence, when 
he was received with great affa. 
bility by the prince © Tuſcany, 
and had free acceſs at all times to 
the palace of the Grand Duke: his 
ſerene highneſs was impatient to 
have ſome performance of his com. 
poſing ; and Handel, notwithſland. 
ing the difference between the Ger. 
man and the Italian ſtyle of muſic, 
and his own youth, being then 
ſcarce nineteen, ſucceeded fo well 
in an opera which he ſet, called 
Rodrigo, that he was preſented 
with 100 ſequins, and a ſervice of 
plate. | 

The principal actreſs and finger 
then at Florence, was Vittoria, {aid 
to be very handſome, and in high 
favour with the duke, and to have 
transferred her affection to Handel. 
After ſtaying about a year at Flo- 
rence, he went to Venice, where 
he was firſt diſcovered at a maſque- 
Tade, while he was playing on a 
harpſichord in his viſor, by Scar- 
latti, who happening to be preſent, 
is ſaid to have cried out, that the 
a mw who played, could be none 
© but the Saxon or the devil.“ But 
this is reported to have been faid 
of many perſons whoſe abilities 
have diſcovered them in diſguiſe, 
particularly of Eraſmus, 

Handel, being thus diſcovered, 
was ſtrongly importuned to compoſe 
an opera, to which having at 
length conſented, he finiſhed in 
three weeks an opera, called Agrip- 
pn, which was performed twenty- 

ven nights ſucceſſively, with the 
molt extravagant applauſe, 

From Venice he proceeded to 
Rome, where his arrival being im- 
mediately known, he received po- 
lite meſſages from perſons of the 


oo . 


Cardinal Ottoboni, who kept a 
| band 


. 


hand of excellent performers in 
conſtant pay, in which the cele- 
brated Corelli played the firſt violin, 
Handel, at the Cardinal's requeſt, 
furniſhed him with a muſical com- 
poſition, the ſeveral parts of which 
were found very dithcult to execute 
by theſe performers, who had been 
uſed only to Italian muſic ; Corelli 
himſelf, whoſe modeſty and meek- 
neſs were equal to his abilities, com- 
plained of this difficulty; and Han- 
del having one day given him ſe- 
veral inſtructions to ſurmount it, 
and finding he did not ſucceed, 
ſaatched the inſtrument out of his 
hand, with a petulance and pride 
that diſgraced. his character, and 
layed the paſſages himſelf ; Corel - 
f. who needed no ſuch conviction 
of Handel's ſuperiority, confeſſed 
it with the moſt placid benevo- 
lence, and when Handel ftill ap- 
peared impatient, he only ſaid, Ma, 
caro ſaſſone gueſta muſica e nel ftylo 
Francęſe, di ch ie non m intend. 
As a performer, Handel chiefly 
excelled on the the harphchord, and 
Dominici Scarlatti being then at 


ed to have a trial of {kill between 
him and Handel; the event is dif. 
ferently reported, ſome ſay that 


Scarlatti; but when they came to 
the organ, Scarlatti himſelf declared 
the ſuperiority of bis antagoniſt. It 


though they were rivals, they were 
triends ; for Handel uſed always to 
ſpeak of Scarlatti in the higheſt 
terms; and Scarlatti, when he was 
admired for his great execution, 
would often mention Handel, and 


croſs himſelf in token of venera- 
tion, 
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Cardinal Ottoboni's, and conſideted 
as the greateſt maſter of that inflru+, 
ment in Italy, the cardinal contriv- 


Handel was victorious, and others, 


is much to the honour of both, that 


E 

Though Handel was chiefly with 
Cardinal Ottoboni, yet he was often 
at the palace of two other cardinals, 
Colonna and Pamphilii: Pamphilii, 
who had a poetical turn, wrote a 
muſical drama, called J Trionfo del 
Tempo, and ' ſeveral other pieces, 
ſome of which Handel ſet in a ſin- 
ge evening, and ſome extempore: 

ne of theſe was an encomium 
upon Handel bimſelf, in which he 
was compared to Orpheus, and ex- 
alted into a divinity, 

As he was acquainted with many 
dignitaries of the church of Rome, 
he was frequently attacked on ac- 
count of his religion ; but it ſoon 
appeared, that argument and ex- 

oitulation would be equally inef- 
ectual ; for Handel was ſo little 
concerned about it, that he declared 
he would live anddie in the religion 
he had been bred in, whether it 
was true or falſe. It is, however, 
ſome honour to him, that he could 
never be brought to conform, even 
in external ceremonies, to a religion 
which he did not profeſs. He was, 
ſays the writer 5 his life, looked 
upon by the generality, as a ma, 
honeft, but miſtaken principles, and 
they concluded he would not eaſily 
be induced to change them. 

Handel while at Rome compoſed 
an oratorio called Reſurrectione, and 
150 cantatas, beſides the pieces al- 
ready mentioned, ſonatas and other 
muſic. 

From Rome he went to Naples, 
where he received invitations from 
moſt of the principal perſons wha 
lived within reach of the capital. 

After ſome ſtay at Naples, he 
made a ſecond viſit to Florence, 
Rome, and Venice, and having 
ſpent ſix years in Italy, he ſet out for 
his native country. In bis way thi- 
ther, he ſtopped at Hanover, hs = 
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he met with the celebrated Stefani, 
whom he had before ſeen at Venice, 
and who was then maſter of the 
chapel to his late majeſty K. George 
I. at that time only elector of Hano- 
ver. At Hanover he alſo found the 
Baron Kilmanſeck, who had taken 
great notice of him in Italy, and 
who introduced him at court with 
ſo much advantage, that the elec- 
ror immediately offered him a pen- 
fon of 1500 crowns a year, as an 
inducement to continue there. Han- 
del having at this time received 
ſtrong invitations to England, from 
the duke of Mancheſter, and hav- 
ing alſo promiſed to viſit the court 
of the elector Palatine, he told the 
baron, by whom this offer was made, 
that though he had the moſt grate- 
ful ſenſe of the elector's generoſity, 
= he feared he could not accept 

is offer, becauſe it would imply an 
engagement on his part to continue 
at Hanover, which was inconfiſtent 
with his promiſe, and with prior 
reſolutions that he could not relin- 
quiſh. The baron communicated 
Handel's objection to the elector, 
who was generouſly pleaſed to order 
him to be told, that his acceptance 
of the penſion he had offered ſhould 
neither reſtrain him from his promiſe 
nor reſolution, but that he ſhould 
be at full liberty to be abſent a year, 
or more if he choſe it, and to go 


whitherſoever he thought fit. On 


theſe eaſy conditions Handel thank- 
fully accepted his penſion. 

Steffani having ſoon after reſigned 
the place of maſter of the chapel, 
this alſo was beſtowed upon Han- 
del ; but as this did not take away 
his privilege of abſence, he ſet out 
ſoon after for Duſſeldorp, the court 
of the eleQor Palatine, taking Hall 
in his way, where he ſpent ſome 
time with his friends and relations, 


3 


particularly with his mother, whg 
was then very old, and had been 
blind a con ſiderable time, and with 
his old maſter Zackaw. The elec. 
tor Palatine received him with mark; 
of particular favour, and at parting, 
he preſented him with a fine ſett of 
wrought plate for a deſert. 

From Dofſeldorp, he went by the 
way of Holland to England, and 
arrived at London in the winter of 
the year 1710. Operas were then a 
new kind of entertainment here, 
and were conducted in a manner 
that rendered them abſurd and re. 
diculous in the higheſt degree. 
Some of the Italian operas were 
tranſlated into Engliſh, and the 
Engliſh words ſung to the original 
muſic: ſo that the words being tranſ. 
poſed, the ſoft notes that were in- 
tended for the word pity, fell upon 
the word rage, and the angry ſounds, 
that were in the original tuned to 
rape, fell upon the word pity. The 
arrival of Handel put an end to 
thoſe abſurdities; he was intro. 
duced at court, honoured with 
many marks of the queen's favour, 
and to gratify the. nobility, who 
were impatient for an opera of his 
compoſing, he ſet a drama called 
Rinaldo, written in Italian by one 
Roſſi, from a plan ſuggeſted to him 
by the late Mr. Aaron Hill, who 
gave the public an Engliſh verſion 
Ot it. 

In this opera the celebrated ſinger 
Nicolini had a principal part, and 
it was performed with uncommon 
ſucceſs; but Handel having been in 
England a full year. thought it ne- 
ceſlary to return to Hanover. 

Towards the end of the year 
1712 he returned to England, and 
the peace of Utrecht being con- 
cluded a few months afterwards, he 
compoſed a grand Te Deum and 

Jubilate 


abilate upon the occaſion. The 
nobility being very defirous that he 
ſhould reſume the direction of the 
opera-houſe in the Hay-marker, the 
queen Was pleaſed to add the 
weight of her authority to their ſo- 
licitations, and as a teſtimony of 
her regard to his merit, ſettled upon 
him a penſion of 2001. a year for 
his life. Notwithſtanding his en- 
gagements at Hanover, Handel 
continued here till the queen's 
death in the year 1714, the time in 
which he ought to have returned 
having been long lapſed. 

Upon the arrival of his late ma- 
jeſty, Handel, conſcious of his ill 
behaviour, did not dare to appear 
at court. But his friend Baron Kil- 
manſeck, happening to come over 
with his majeſty, intereſted ſeveral 
of the nobility in his behalf; and 
having engaged the king in a party 
of pleaſure on the water, Handel 
was appriſed of the deſign, and 
ordered to prepare ſome muſic upon 
the occaſion. This he executed with 
a readineſs and attention equal to 
his intereſt in the event, and on the 
day appointed it was performed and 
conducted by himfelf; the king 
being equally pleaſed and ſurpriſed, 
enquired whoſe it was, and how 
this entertainment came to be pro- 
vided without his knowledge. The 
baron then produced the delinquent, 
and aſked leave to preſent him to 
his majeſty as one too ſenſible of his 
fault to attempt an excuſe, but ſin- 
cerely deſirous to atone for it. This 
interceſſion was accepted, Han- 
del was reſtored to favour, his 
water muſic was honoured with the 
higheſt approbation, and the king 
added a penſion of 200 l. a year for 
life, to that which had been granted 
him by the queen, and ſoon after 
increaſed it to 400 I. upon bis being 
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appointed to teach the young prin- 
ceſſes muſic. 

In the year 1715, he made the 
opera of Amadige, and from that 
time to the year 1718, he was al- 
moſt conſtantly at the Earl of Bur- 
lington's. As Mr. Pope was very 
intimate with his lordſhip, it fre- 
quently happened that Handel and 
he were together at his table. Pope, 
though he had the moſt delicate ear 
for poetical harmony, had none for 
muſic ; for he often declared, aſter 
Handel had been playing ſome of 
his beſt compoſitions, that they gave 
him no pleaſure; he was, however, 
convinced of his ſuperiority by his 
friend Arbuthnot, who, when Pope 
once ſerioully aſked his opinion, re- 
plied, © Conceive the higheſt that 
* you can of his abilities, and they 


are much beyond any thing you can 


* conceive.” From the year 1718 to 
1720, Handel was chiefly at Can- 
nons, the famous ſeat of the Duke of 
Chandos, which was then in all its 
glory ; during the laſt two years he 
compoſed only Tefeo and Paſtor 
Fido, for Buononcini and Attilio 
were compoſers for the opera; but 
about this time a project was formed 
by the nobility for erecting a kind 
of an academy at the Hay- market, 
with a view of ſecuring to them- 
ſelves a conſtant ſupply of operas 
to be compoſed by Handel, and 
performed under his direction. A 
ſubſcription for this purpoſe was ſet 
on foot, at the head of which ap- 
peared the name of the king him- 
ſelf, and the ſociety was dignified 
with the title of the royal academy. 
As the ſum ſubſcribed was no leſs 
than 50,0001. of which the king 
ſubſcribed one thouſand, it was in- 
tended to continue the undertaking 
for fourteen years certain. Topurſue 
this project, Handel quitted Can- 
nons, 
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nons, and went over to Dreſden in 
queſt of ſingers, where he engaged 
deneſino and Duriſtani, and brought 
them with him into England. Buo- 
noncini and Attilio had ſtill a ſtrong 
party in their favour, but not equal 
to Handel's aſſociation. In the 


f = 1720, therefore, he obtained 


eave to perform his opera of Ra- 
damiſto, when the houſe was fo 
crouded, that many fainted through 
exceſſive heat, and many who were 
ſtill without offered forty ſhillings 


for a ſeat in the gallery, after hav- 


Ing in vain attempted to get a place 
elſewhere, Yet the contention be- 
tween Buononcini's party and Han- 
del's ſtill ran very high, and the 
nobility were divided into two 
FaQions, which oppoſed each other 
with great vehemence. It was 
however, at length agreed, that 
the rival maſters/ſhould be jointly 
employed in making an opera, 


in which each ſhould take a di- 


ſtint act, and he, who, by the 
general ſuffrage, ſhould be allowed 
to have given the beſt proofs of 


his abilities, was to be put in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the houſe. This opera 
was called Muztio Scewola, and 
Handel ſet the laſt act. It is ſaid 


that his ſuperiority was acknow- 


ledged, even in the overture be- 
fore it; but when the act was per- 
formed, there remained no pre- 
tence of doubt or diſpute. The 
academy therefore was now firmly 
eſtabliſhed, and Handel being ap- 
pointed compoſer, conducted it 
with great ſucceſs for near nine 
years; but about that time it hap- 
pened that Handel and Seneſino 
quarrelled ; Seneſino accuſed Han- 
del of tyranny, and Handel accuſed 


Seneſino of rebellion. 


An accommodation between theſe 


important perſonages became hope- 
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leſs, and though the nobility thought 
fit to become mediators, their me. 
diation was without ſucceſs, and x 
length they became parties in the 
quarrel, They would not ſuffer 
Handel to diſmiſs a perſon eſſential 
to their entertainment to gratify hiz 
own. reſentment, and he would not 
conſent to have any farther con. 
nection with him to give them 
pleaſure. A like dreadful quarrel 
alſo happened between Fauſtina and 
Cuzzoni ; and a ſociety of which the 
king bimſelf was at the head, and 
which conſiſted of almoſt the Whole 
court, after having ſubſcribed ſo 
large a ſum as 50,0001. to procure 
themſelves a muſical entertainment, 
were at laſt diſappointed by the ar. 
rogance of thoſe whom their own 
folly had intoxicated with pride, by 
extravagant praiſe, and profuſe libe. 
rality. 

But though the academy was thus 
diſſolved, Handel ſtill continued at 
the Hay-market; yet he ſoon be. 
came ſenſible that he was not of the 
importance he had ſuppoſed : Sene- 
ſino being diſmiſſed, his audience 
melted away, and the public juſtly 
reſented the inſolence with which 


he had determined to gratify his 


reſentment at their expence. He 
then entered into an agreement with 
Mr. Heidegger to carry on operas 
in conjunction with him, and ſoon 
after went over into Italy to engage 


new performers ; he returned with 


Strada, Bernachi, Fabri, Bartoldi, 


and others, but he ſoon found the 


difference between a connection 
with the Britiſh court and a part- 
nerſhip with Heidegger. 

The nobility, whom he had of- 
fended, raiſed, a new ſubſcription to 


carry on operas againſt him at the 


playhouſe in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
and engaged among others 8 
pl 


arinelli; Porpora was author 
7 cantatas which had been 
much admired, and Farinelli faſci- 
nated all that heard him by the 
aſtoniſhling powers of his voice. 
Againſt this oppoſition Handel bore 
up three years in partnerſhip with 
Heidegger, and one * alone; 
but at length he ſun! under it, 
and was obliged to leave the Hay- 
market to his rivals. 2 
After this he made a faint at- 
tempt to procure an audience at 
the houſe which his rivals had de- 
{-rted in Lincoln's-inn-fields, but 
having no proſpect of ſucceſs, he 
ſoon removed to Covent- garden, 
and entered into a partnerſhip, with 
Mr. Rich. At Covent-garden he 
performed his opera of Ariadne in 
che winter of 1733; while an opera 
of the ſame name, compoſed by 
Porpora, was performed at the 
Haymarket; and ke had the morti- 
fication to find that, ſuppoſing he 
could have made a fland againſt 
Porpora's muſic, he - could make 
none againſt Farinelli's voice; and 
this was the more humbling, as 
he had arrogated his former ſuc- 
ceſs to himſelf, and had affected 
to deſpiſe a ſinger, who, as this 
experiment proved, had a right to 
divide it with him: yet he conti- 
nued his oppoſition with the ſame 


it, till he was obliged to draw out 
of the funds almoſt all he was worth, 
to diſcharge the debts in which it 
had involved him; then, indeed, 
he thought fit to deſiſt, and his diſ- 


the palſy, and by fits he ſaid and 


Vol. III. 


ſpirit of obſtinacy that had begun 


appointment had ſuch an effect up- 
on his paſſions, that for a time it 
coſt him not only his bealth, but 
his underſtanding; his right arm 
was rendered uſeleſs by a ſtroke of 


did ſo many extravagant things, 
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that there was no room to doubt of 
his being out of his mind. 

From this deplorable ſtate he was 
at length recovered, chiefly by the 
uſe of the baths at Aix la Chapelle, 


and returned again to London in 


1736. | 

Soon after his return, his Alex- 
ander's Feaſt was performed at 
Covent-garden, and was well re- 
ceived, In the mean time, many 
miſunderſtandings and much Mil. 
management had ſo greatly re- 
duced the ſuceeſs and ſplendor of 
the Haymarket, that, to retrieve 
them, Lord Middleſex undertook 
the direction of it himſelf, and ap- 
lied once more to Handel to ſupply 
it with compoſitions. Handel made 


two operas for his lordſhip, called 


Faramondo and Aleſſandro Severo. 
Aleſſandro Severo was a paſticio. 
Both were performed at the Hay- 
market in 1737, and Handel receiv- 
ed for them one'thouſand pounds. 

The public reſentment againſt 
Handel now began to yield to the 
ſenſe of his abilities, In the year 
1738, he received 15001. from a 
ſingle benefit at the Haymarket, 
and nothing was wanting to recover 
his affairs, 1 ſuch conceſſions on 
his part, as his opponents had a 
right to expect. | 

Theſe conceſſions, however, his 
temper would not ſuffer him to 
make; and that he might no more 
be thought under obligations to act 


as he was directed by others, he re- 
fuſed to enter into any engage 


ments upon ſubſcriptions. After 


performing a few more operas at 
Covent-garden without ſucceſs, he 
introduced another ſpecies of muſic 


called Oratorios, which he thought 


better ſuited" to the native gravity ' 
of an Engliſh audience. As the 


ſubjects of theſe pieces were always 
C taken 
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taken from ſacred hiſtory, it was 
by ſome, thought a proſanation to 
ſet them to muſic, "0 7 perform them 
at a play-houſe. Theſe notions, 
however, were not 9 enough 
to prevent oratorios from being ſung 
as dramatic dialogues; but they 
prevailed againſt acting them, and 
thus rendered the entertainment 
much leſs expenſive and perfect, 
than it might have been made by 
action, dreſſes, and ſcenery. 

His oratorios, however, had not 
the ſucceſs they deſerved, yet he 
continued to perform them in Lent, 
till the year 1741, when has affairs 
were in ſo bad a ſituation, that he 
quitted England, and went to try 
his fortune in Dublin. 

The firſt thing he did at Dublin, 
was to perform his Meſſiah, (which 
had been but coldly received in 
England,) for the benefit of the 
city priſon. - This brought - 
ther not only all who loved mutic, 
but all whoſe pity for diſtreſs was 
ſtrong enough to incline them to 
relieve it. As there -was a pecu- 
liar propriety in the ſubject of the 
oratorio choſen for this deſign, ſo 
the particular ſituation of Handel's 


- 


affairs gave this act of his bounty a 


2 grace; he was received in 
reland in a manner that ſhewed a 
ſtrong ſenſe of his merit, and it was 
a tacit. reproach to the oppoſition 
ſo long continued againſt him here. 
During his ſtay in Ireland, which 
was about nine months, his affairs 
were brought into a better ſituation : 
at his return in 174t-2, he found 


. the public much more favourably 


diſpoſed,” and at length became 
again tits favourite, to which it is 
probable the honourable manner, in 
which Mr. Pope mentioned him in 


the 4th book of his Duneiad; did part of his life, ſtill continued it 


not a little contribute. PA 


In the 


f 


He immediately recommency 
his oratorios at Covent-garden, jy. 
ginning with Samſon, and th 
were received with great applauk. 
ear 1743, he had ſome te: 
turn of his paralytic diſorder, any 
in 1744 he fell under the heavy if. 
pleaſure of a certain faſhionable la. 
dy, who exerted all her inflaence 
againſt him, but without ſuccek, 
1s Meſſiah, which had been before 
ſo coldly received, now became x 
favourite performance; and Handel, 
therefore, with a generous hum. 
nity,. that would have done honour 
to any character, determined to per. 
form it annually for the benefit of 
the Foundhng Hoſpital; an inftity. 
tion then in its infancy, and ſup- 
ported only by private benefaction: 
In the year 175z, he became 
blind, by a diſeaſe in the eyes, called 
a gutta ſerena, which for a time 
ſunk him into the deepeſt deſpon- 
dency, and he could not reſt till he 
had undergone ſome operations as 
fruitleſs as they were painful. 
All this time he had continned 
his oratorios with untnterrupted 
ſucceſs; but now finding it impoſi- 
ble to manage them alone, he was 
aſſiſted by Mr. Smith, who, at hi 
requeſt, frequently played for him, 
and conducted them in his flead; 
with this aſſiſtance he continued his 
oratorios till within eight days af 
his death. From about October 
1758, his health dechined very fal, 
and his appetite, which had been 
remarkably keen, and which he had 
prone to a great degree, left him; 
was very ſenſible of the approach 
of death, and refuſed to be flatteret 
with any hopes of recovery; yt 
his mind, though at times it wa 
greatly diſordered during the latter 


tull vigour, as appears by 2 5 
; | * 3 hg! 


ſongs and choruſſes, and other com- 
fitions, which, from their date, 
may be conſidered almoſt as the laſt 
ſounds of his dying voice. On the 
6th of April 1759, bis laſt oratorio 
was per ormed, at which he was 
preſent, and on the 14th he died. 
On the 2oth he was buried by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Pearce, biſhop of 
Rocheſter, in Weſtminſter-abbey, 
where, by his own order, and at his 
own expence, a monument is to be 
erected to his memory. 

Such was Handel, in whoſe cha- 
rater whatever there was wrong, 
there was nothing mean ; though 
he was proud, his pride was uni- 
form; he was not by turns a tyrant 
and a flave, a cenſor in one place 
and a ſycophant in another; he 
maintained his liberty in a ſtate, in 
which many others would have been 
yain of dependence; he was liberal, 
even when he was poor, and re- 
membered his former friends when 
he was rich. While he was yet a 
lad, he remitted money to his mo- 
ther, when ſhe thought it neceſſary 
to remit money to ſup ort him; 
he ſent money to the 9 — of his 
old maſter Zackaw, when he heard 
ſhe was ill provided for, more than 
once; and he would have aſſiſted 
her ſon, if he had not been well al. 
ſured, that to give him money would 
be only to increaſe his vices. He left 
the bulk of his fortune, which was 
very conſiderable, to the daughter 
of his fiſter, but bequeathed his 
muſic to Mr. Smith, by whom the 
oratorios are ſtill continued in con- 
Junction with Mr. Stanley, with 
whoſe abilities the public has been 


long acquainted. 


The following Letters being authentic, 
de/erve to be inſerted, as a remark- 
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able inflance of the happy effect 
F indefatigable and chtarful in- 
 duftry. But though they do honour 
to the wery excellent man who is 
the ſubjett of them, they reflet a 
heavy diſgrace on that part of our 
national eftabliſhment; which makes 
Jo wretched and ſcandalous a pro- 
viſion for great numbers F4 rhe 
moſt learned and blameleſs body of 
ecclefraſtics in the world, by which 
means that induſtry muſt be often 
exerted to procure a ſcanty liweli- 
hood, which ought ſolely to be em- 
phoyed in their ſacred fludies, and 


the work of their miniſtry. 
To Mr. — 
SIR, Ce, Fuly 26, 1754. 


Was the other day upon a party 
I of pleaſure about five or tix 
miles from this place, where I met 
with a very ſtriking object, and of 
a nature not very common, Goin 
into a Clergyman's houſe, (of whom 
I had frequently heard, but with 
whom I had never any perſonal ac- 
quaintance,) I found him _ 
the head of- a long ſquare ta 
ſuch - as is commonly uſed in this 
country by the lower claſs of peo- 
ple, dreſſed in a coarſe blue frock, 
trimmed with black horn buttons; 
a checked ſhirt, 'a leathern ſtrap a- 
bout his neck for a ſtock, a coarſe 
apron, and a pair of great heavy 
wooden ſoled ſhoes, plated with iron 
to preſerve them (what we call 
clogs in theſe parts) with a child 
upon, his knee eating his breakfaſt: 
his wife, and the remainder of his 


at 
le, 


family, which conſiſts of nine chil- 


dren, were ſome of them employed 


in waiting on each other, the reſt. 


in teazing and ſpinning wool; at 
which trade he is a great proficient ; 
and moreover, when it is made 
ready for ſale, will lug it by 16 or 
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2 pounds weight at a time upon his 
ack, and on foot, ſeven or eight 
miles to market, even in the depth 
of winter, I was not much ſur- 
* at all this, as you may poſ- 
bly be, having heard a good deal 
of it related before. But I muſt 
confeſs myſelf aftoniſhed at the ala- 
erity and good humour that appear- 


ed both in the clergyman and his 


wife, and more fo, at the ſenſe and 
ingenuity of the clergyman himſelf. 
My curioſity tempted me to make 
an enquiry into his benefice, with 
all his temporalities, of which he 
gave me, I really believe, a true 
and juſt account; and they are as 
follows. His fixed ſalary, (which 
has of late years been augmented 
by queen Anne's bounty dropping 
into it,) is now between 10 or 11, 
or near 111. a year. About this 
time he viſits his neighbours, who 
are very fond of him, and they pre- 
ſent him with a fleece or two of 
wool each, which gratuities he tells 
me may amount in the whole to 
the value of 31. the remainder of 
his income, and all his temporali- 
ties conſiſt, in ſome ſmall matter of 
caſh he had left him, as a legacy 
I believe, and what is very ſurpriz- 
ing, of ſome which he had ſpared 
out of his income, beſides main- 
taining his family, which is now 

laced out at intereſt, and which 
intereſt, when added to his bene- 
fice, and the gratuities above-men- 
tioned, will not make the whole 
above 20l. per annum. | 

It amazes me to think, how he 
procures a maintenance for ſuch a 
family, out of ſo ſmall a matter; 
and yet he does it to the admiration 


of all that know him; his induſtry 
cuuſes him to be loved by his flock, - 


his honeſty to be truſted, his func- 
tion to. be reſpected by them, and 


his genius to be admired by every 
one. W. F. 


S I R, | 
H. glad am I to find poor 
Mr. W—'s affecting circum- 
ſtances taken notice of, which are 
ſo well known in theſe parts, that, 
upon application to any reputable 
270 ereabouts, you will be told, 
e is as honeſt, worthy, well- mean. 
ing, induſtrious a poor clergyman, 
as any in theſe northern parts, Laſt 
Saturday, on delivering yours tg 
Mr. W-—, at his houſe at L., 
would you believe it? I found him at 
one of the moſt ſervile of this coun. 
try's employments, which, out of 
regard to perſons of our profeſſion, 
I ſhall forbe ar to mention. His good 
moral conduct and meek behaviour 
among his neighbours, has gained 
him an uncommon reſpedt; and 
vere it not for ſome trifling pre. 
ſents they make him of hay, wool, 
and the like, he could never pre- 
tend to maintain a ſickly wife, and 
ſeven or eight chargeable ſmall chil. 
dren, out of the poor income of his 
yearly ſalary. His family through- 
out, not excepting himſelf, is cloath- 
ed with ſtuff of bis own manufaQur- 
ing; and if I add that neceſſity has 
put him upon working them out of 
the fleece, even to the making them 
up into wearing apparel, it is but 
what I have been credibly told, and 
upon the ſtrongeſt evidence of ocu- 
lar demonſtration have good reaſon 
to believe it. Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing the narrowneſs of Mr. W——' 
circumſlances, I don't apprehend 
that his family want the common 
neceſſaries of life; but what will 
not the fear of want put a man up- 
on- doing? and how commendable 
is honelt induſtry to prevent ſuch a 
terror? By his ſrugality and good 
Sas” 
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management, he keeps the wolf from 
the door, as we ſay; and if he ad- 
yances a little in the world, it is 
owing more to his own care, than to 
any thing elſe he has to rely upon; 
don't find his inchnation is run- 
ning after further preſerment. He 
is ſettled among the people that are 
happy — themſelves, and lives 
in the greateſt unanimity and friend- 
ſhip with them, and I believe the 
miniſter and people are exceedingly 
ſatisfied with each other; and in- 
deed how ſhouid they be diffatis- 
fied, when they have a perſon of 
ſuch known worth and probity for 
their paſtor? A man, who, for his 
candour and meekneſs, his ſober, 


chaſte, and virtuous converſation, / 


his ſoundneſs in principle and prac- 
tice, is an ornament to his profeſ- 
fon, and an honour to the country 
he is in; and bear with me if I ſay, 
the plainneſs of his dreſs, the ſanc- 
tity of his manners, the ſimplicity 
of his doctrine, and the vehemence 
of his expreſſion, have a ſort of re- 
ſemblance to the pure practice of 
primitive chriſtianity. I have been 
now at B-—n near five years, and 
never once have I heard any one 
ſpeak an ill word of Mr. W ; 
but what 4s hardly to be met withal 
in a clergyman of the like circum- 
ſtances, all treat him with the 
pens reſpect, good nature, and 
umanity; and this muſt certainly 
be owing to the purity of his mo- 
rals and innocence of his life. Nay, 
Mr. W——'s character is ſo well 
eſtabliſhed in the neighbourhood, 
chat Til venture to ſay, the beſt and 
worthieſt gentleman hereabouts take 
a pleaſure in doing him any favour 
he requeſts, i 


Januaꝶ 31, 1753. TJ. O. 


From Mr. C-—— of Lancanſter to che 
Rev. Mr. B-—. 
SIX, Feb. 4, 1755. 

Pon my return hither, I wrote 

to Mr. W of L, the 

poor. clergyman you mentioned to 
me, deſiring he would ſend me a 
articular account of the value of 
is caracy, and the number of his 
family, and from him I have juſt re- 
ceived the following anſwer. I alſo 
wrote to Mr. C „a clergyman 
who lives in the neighbourhood of 
Mr. W ——,, to let me know Mr. 
W 's character, and how he be- 


| haved, Cc. which he has done in 


the letter I here inclafe. Mr. C 
is a perſon of great worth and inte- 
grity, fo that I can depend upon 
the truth of his letter. You will, 
I doubt not, from theſe papers, be 
of opinion, that Mr. W — is not 
unworthy the regard you have been 
pleaſed to ſhew him, and that he 
deſerves encouragemeat. If I can 
give you any further information in 
this affair, or can be any way ſer- 
viceable in paying Mr. W—— what 

ou are ſo Kind to collect for him, 
I ſhall, with pleaſure, obſerve: any 
directions you ſhall give; for | know 
not a more deſerving obje& than 
he is, though we have numbers of 
poor clergymen in theſe parts; nor 
a more Charitable office that a per- 
ſon can be employed in. 


From Mr. Wim. 

SIR, an | 
Ours of the 26th inſtant was 

communicated to'me by Mr. 
Ct, and I ſhould have returned 
an immediate anſwer, but the hand 
f providence then lying heavy up- 
on an amiable pledge of conjugal 
endearment, hath ſince taken from 
me a promiſing girl, which the diſ- 
(ee cConſolate 
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con ſolate mother too penſively la- 
ments the loſs of, though we have 
yet eigbt living, all heathful hope- 
ful children, whoſe names and ages 
are as follows: Zaccheus, aged al- 
moſt 18 years; Elizabeth 16 years 
and 10 months; Mary 15 years; 
Moſes 13 years and 4 months; Sa- 
rah 10 years and 3 months; Mabel 
8 years and 3 months; William 
Tyſon 3 years and 8 months; and 
Anne Eſther 1 year and 3 months; 


beſides Anne who died 2 years and 


6 months ago, and was then aged 
between 9 and 10, and Eleanor 
who died the 23d inſt, January, 
aged 6 years and 10 months. Zac- 
cheus the eldeſt child 1s now learn- 
ing the trade of a tanner, and has 
two years and a half of his appren- 
ticeſhip to ſerve. The annual in- 
come of my chapel at preſent, as 
near as I can compute it, may a- 
mount to about 171. ten of which 
is paid in cath, viz, gl. from the 
bounty of queen Anne, and 51. 


from W. P. Eſq: of P=—, out of 
the annual rents, he being lord ef 


the manor, and zl. from the ſeve- 
ral inhabitants of , ſettled 
upon their tenements as a rent 
charge; the houſe and gardens ] va- 
lue at gl. yearly, and not worth 
more, and I believe the ſurplice 
fees and voluntary contributions one 
year with, another, may be worth 
zl. but as the inhabitants are few 
in number, and the fees are very 


low, this laſt mentioned ſum conſiſts : 


-chiefty in free-wilt offerings. _ 

I am ſituated greatly to my ſatis- 
faction with 
and behaviour of my auditory, who 
not only live in the happy igno- 
rance of the follies and vices of the 
age, but in mutual peace and good 
wilt wich one another, and are 

- ſeemingly (and I hope really too) 


- 


regard to the conduct 


manded in Georgia, an 


them in friendſhi 


ſincere Chriftians, and ſound men. 
bers of the eſtabliſhed. church, no 
one diſſenter of any denomination 
being amongſt them all. I got w 
the value of 40. for my wife, 
fortune, but had no real eſtate or 
caſh of my own, being the younget 
ſon of twelve children, born of ob. 
ſcure parents; and though my in. 
come has been but ſmall, and my 
family large, yet by a providenti 
bleſſing upon my own diligent en. 
deavours, the kindneſs of friend, 
and a cheap country to live in, ue 
have always had the neceſſaries of 
life. By what I have written 
(Which is a true and exact account 
to the beſt of my knowledge) | 
hope you will not think your fl. 
vours to me out of the late worthy 
Dr. Stratford's effects quite miſe. 
ſtowed; for which I mult ever grate. 
fully own myſelf, Sir, your mol 


obliged and moſt obedient humble 
ſervant, | 


To Mr. C Ws "5 
of Lancaſter. Curale of L=, 


— 


— 


We do not know what degree of cre- 
dit the following account may di. 

. Jerwve, nor how the extraordinary 
fats contained in it are authenti- 
cated; but the narrative, though 
in appearance famewhat romantic, 

. 7s, extremely curious; and as the 

character deſcribed is fuch an un- 
common mixture o philoſophy and 
ent huſia m, we think it «well auer. 
thy a place in our collection. 


Hilſt the brave and worthy 
General Oglethorpe com- 

4 by bis 
extenſive influence over the Indian 
nations around that colony, kept 
and ſubjection 
to this crown; and in March 1743, 
whilk 
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whilſt he, with a detachment of his 
jadefatigable regiment, and a large 
body of Indians, was making an 
incutſion to the very gates of St. 
Auguſtine, one Preber, a German 


jeſuit, as be afterwards appeared to 


be, was ſent priſoner to Frederica, 
by captain Kent, who commanded 
at Fort Auguſta, on the main. Cap- 
lain Kent had, for ſome time before, 
erceived a remarkable ĩntractability 
in the Creek Indians, in matters of 
trade, and a ſulkineſs in that gene- 
rous nation that betokened no good 
to the Engliſh. After a wiſe and 
ſecret enquiry, and from proper in- 
telligence, he had great reaſon to 
imagine ſome ill-humours were ſtir- 
red up in theſe people, by a white 
man, who had reſided ſome time in 
the upper towns, after having been 
many years among the Cherokees, 
who always ſhewed him the utmoſt 
deference. Upon theſe advices he 
got him privately ſeized, and con- 
veyed (without noiſe or buſtle) to 
Frederica, as aforeſaid, little ima- 
gining the importance of his cap- 
ture: though the Indians, miſſing 
him, made it very apparent by 
their clamours, that they were not 
a little intereſted in his ſafety. The 
genera], at his return, was ſurpriſed, 
upon examination, to find in this 
priſoner, who appeared in his dreſs 
a perfect Indian, a man of polite- 
neſs and gentility, who ſpoke Latin, 
French, Spaniſh, and German flu- 
ently, and Engliſh brokenly. What 
paſſed at his ſeveral examinations, 
it is not in my power to determine; 
but the conſequence was, that he 
was detained a priſoner, and fo re- 
mained when- I left the colony at 
the beginning of the year 1744, 
which was after his excellency re- 
turned to England. | 
Preber, as to his perſon, was a 
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23 
ſhort dapper man, with a pleaſing, 
open countenance, and a moſt pene- 
trating look. His dreſs was a deer- 
lein jacket, a flap before and behind 
his privities, with morgiſſons, or 
deer-(kin pumps, or 1 which 
were laced, in the Indian manner, 
on his feet and ancles, The place 
of his confinement was the barracks, 
where he had a room, and a centry 
at his door, day and night. The 
PRO peat eaſe, with which he 

ore his conknement, the commu- 


nicative diſpoſition he ſeemed poſ- 


ſeſſed of, and his politeneſs, which 
dreſs or impriſonment could not diſ- 
guiſe, attracted the notice of every 
entleman at Frederica, and gained 
im-the favour of many viſits and 


converſations. 


His economy was admirable ; 
from his allowance of. fiſh, fleſh, 
and bread, he always ſpared, till 
he had by him a quantity on which 
he could regale, even with glut- 
tony, when he allowed himſelf that 
liberty. It is folly,” he would 
ſay, to repine at one's lot in life: 
—my mind foars above misfortune : 
in, this cell I can enjoy more real 
happineſs, than it is poſſible to do 
in the buſy ſcenes of life. Reflec- 
tions upon paſt events, digeſting 
former ſtudies, keep me fully em- 

loyed, whilſt health and abundant 
pirits allow me no anxious, no un- 
eaſy moments ;—1 ſuffer, though 
a Fiend to the natural rights of 


mankind—though an enemy to ty- 


ranny, uſurpation and oppreſſion; 
—and what is more, —!l can for- 
give and pray for thoſe that injure 
me ; -I am a chriſtian, —and chriſ- 
tian principles always promote in- 

ternal felicity.“ 5 
Sentiments like theſe, 5 ex- 
eſſed, attracted my particular no- 
IS ; and I endeavoured to cultivate 
C4 24 con- 
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a confidence he ſeemed to repoſe in 
me, more eſpecially, by every kind 
office in my power. Indeed, had 
nothing elſe been my reward, the 
pleaſing entertainment his converſa- 
tion imparted, would have been a 
ſufficient recompence. He had read 
much, was converſant in moſt arts 
and ſciences; but in all greatly 
wedded to ſyſtem and hypotheſis. 
After ſome months intercourſe, I 
had, from his own mouth, a con- 
feſſion of his deſigns in America, 
which were neither more nor leſs, 
than to bring about a confederation 
| 9 all the ſouthern Indians, 
to inſpire them with induſtry, to 
inſtruct them in the arts neceſſary to 
the commodity of life, and in ſhort, 
to engage them to throw off the 
yoke of their European allies, of 
all nations. For this purpoſe he 
had, for many years, accommoda- 
ted himſelf to their opinions, pre- 
judices and practices, had been their 
leader in war, and their prieſt and 
legiſlator in peace, interlarding (like 
his brethren in China) ſome of the 
moſt alluring Romiſh rites with their 
own ſuperſtitions, and inculcating 
ſuch maxims of ory as were not 
utterly repugnant to their own, and 
yet were admirably calculated to 
tubſerve the views he had upon 
them. Hence they began, already, 
to be more acute in their dealings 
with the Engliſh and French, and 
to look down upon thoſe- nations 
as interlopers, and invaders of their 
juſt rights. The Spaniards, I found, 
he looked upon with a more fa- 
vourable eye: They, ſays he, 
are good chriſtians, that 1s (with a 
ſmiling ſneer, ſuch ſubjects as may 
be a. Ly upon to do any thing for 
the ſake of converting their neigh- 
bours : —— with them my people 
would incorporate and become one 
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thing.” When I hinted, though 


large magazine of bombs, and a 


nation j—a bull, a diſpenſation, 
or a brief, will bring them to any 


at a diſtance, the bloodſhed hi, 
ſcheme would produce, the difficyl. 
ties he had to encounter, and the 
many years it would require tg 
eſtabliſh his government over the [n. 
dians, he anſwered in this remark. 
able manner : '** Proceeding pro- 
perly, many of theſe evils may he 
avoided, and, as to length of time, 
—we have a ſucceſſion of agents to 
take vp the work as faſt as others 
leave it. We never loſe ſight of a 
favourite point, nor are we bound 
by the ſtrict rules of morality, in 
the means, when the end we purſue 
is laudable. If we err, our general 
1s to blame, and we have a merci- 
ful God to pardon. But, believe 
me, before this century is paſt, the 
Europeans will have a very ſmall 
footing on this continent.” Thus 
the father, or nearly in theſe words, 
expreſſed himſelf, and often hinted 
that there were many more of his 
brethren, that were yet labouring 
amongſt the Indians for the ſame 
purpoſes, The adventures of this 
remarkable man, which he 1mpart- 
ed to me, are ſo extraordinary, that 
I ſhall, the firſt ws oy hg conſign 
them to your hands for publication, 
if you will accept of them; and, 
at preſent, ſhall conclude this letter 
with one ſtriking inſtance of his pre- 
ſence of mind and fortitude, | 

On the 22d of March 1744, the 
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ſmall magazine of powder, at Fre- 
derica, by ſome accident, were ſet on 
fire, and blew up with a dreadful 
exploſion. In a moment the town 
wore all the appearance of a bom- 
bardment, the inhabitants left their 
houſes, and fled with the utmoſt con- 
ſternation into the adjacent wo 

ane 
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and favannahs, whilſt the ſplinters 
of the burſting ſhells flew in the air 
to an amazing diſtance, conſidering 
they were not projected from the 
uſual inſtruments of deſtruction, 
The worthy and humane captain 
Mackay, who then commanded in 
the garriſon, immediately opened 
the doors of the priſons to all the 
captive Spaniards and Indians, and 
hid them ſhift for themſelves. A 
meſſage was ſent to. Preber to the 
ſame purpoſe, which he politely re- 
fuſed to comply with, and in the 
hurry he was ſoon forgotten. The 
bombs were well bedded as it pro- 
videntially happened, and, at in- 
tervals, were ſome hours in diſ- 
charging themſelves. When the 
exploſion began to languiſh, ſome 
of us thought of the jeſuit, and went 
to his apartment, which, by the 


bye, was not twenty paces from the 


bomb-houſe : after calling ſome 
time, he put forth his head from 
under his feather-bed, with which 
he had prudently covered himſelf, 
and cried, ** Gentlemen, I ſuppoſe 
all's over;—for my part, I rea- 
ſoned thus: The bombs will riſe 
perpendicularly, and, if the fuſee 
fails, fall again in the ſame direc- 
tion, but the ſplinters will fly of 
horizontally; therefore, with this 
traſly covering, I thought I had 
better ſtand the ſtorm here, than 
hazard a knock in the pate by flying 
further,” This was ſaid with the 
{ame eaſe that he would have ex- 
preſſed himſelf at a banquet, and he 
continued the converſation, with his 
uſual vein of pleaſantry, to the end 
of an exploſion, that was enough to 
ſtrike terror to the firmeſt breait. 
Jam, Sir, your conſtant reader and 
bumble ſervant, g 

Aunzicvs, 


| Briſtol, Sept, 19, 1760, 


The Life of Theodore, King of Cor- 
den, ee in A Bio- 

| graphics, or Hnopſis of univer/al 
tography; a new work. In this 
account we muſt obſerve, that the 
baron's charadter is repreſented in 


the moſt favourable light. 


Heodore I. King of Corſica, 
baron Niewboff, grandee of 
Spain, baronof England, peer of France, 
baron of the holy Empire, prince of the 
papal throne; for thus he tiled him- 
ſelf. * A man whoſeclaim to royalty,“ 
ſays an ingenious author, was as 
indiſputable as the moſt ancient ti- 
tles to any monarchy can pretend to 
be; that is, the choice of his ſub- 
jets; the voluntary election of an 
injured people, who had the oom- 
mon right of mankind to freedom, 
and the uncommon reſolution of 
determining to be free.“ It was 
on March 15, 1736, Whilſt the 
Corfican malecontents were ſittin 
in council, that an Engliſh veſl 
from Tunis, with a port from 
our conſul there, arrived at a port 
then in poſſeſſion of the malecon- 
tents. A ſtranger on board this 
veſſel, who had the appearance of 
a perſon of diſtinction, no ſooner 
went on ſhore, but he was received 
with ſingular honours by the prin- 
cipal perſons, who ſaluted him with 
the titles of excellency, and vice- 
roy of Corſica. His attendants con- 
ſiſted of two officers, a ſecretary, a 
chaplain, a few domeſtic and Mo- 


rocco ſlaves. He was conducted to 


the biſhop's palace ; called himſelf 
Lord Theodore; whilſt the chiefs 
knew more about him than they 
thought convenient to declare. From 


this veſſel that brought him, were 


de barked 10 pieces of cannon, 4000 

fre-locks, zoo pair of ſhoes, 

great quantity 0 proviſions, % 
coin 
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coin to the amount of 200,000 du- 
cats. 'Two pieces of cannon were 
placed before his door, and he had 
| co ſoldiers poſted for his guard. 

He created officers, formed 24 com- 
panies of ſoldiers, diſtributed among 
the malecontents the arms and the 
ſhoes he had brought with him, con- 
ferred knighthood on one of the 
chiefs, appointed another his trea- 
ſurer, and profeſſed the Roman 
catholic religion. Various conjec- 
tures were formed in different courts 
concerning him; the eldeſt ſon of 
the Pretender, prince Ragotſki, the 
duke de Ripperda, count de Bon- 
neval, were each in their turns ſup- 
poſed to be this ſtranger. All Eu- 
rope was puzzled; but the country 
of our ſtranger was ſoon diſcovered : 
he was in fact a Pruſſian, well 
known by the name of Theodore 
Anthony, baron Niewhoff. Theo- 
dore was a knigbt of the Teutonic 
order, had ſucceſſively been in the 
ſervice of ſeveral German princes, 
had ſeen Holland, England, France, 
Portugal; gained the confidence of 
the great at Liſbon, and paſſed 
there for a charge d'affaires from 
the emperor. This extraordinary 
man, with an agreeable perſon, 
had reſolution, and ſtrong natu- 
ral parts, and was capable of any 
enterprize. He was about 50 years 
of age. Upon his firſt landing, the 
chiefs of the Corſicans publickly de- 
clared to the people, that it was to 
him they were to be indebted for 
their liberties; that he was arrived 
in order to deliver the ifland from 
the tyrannical oppreſſion of the 
Genoeſe, The general aſſembly 
offered him the crown, not as any 
ſudden act into which they had been 
ſurpriſed, but with all the precau- 
tion that people could take to ſecure 
their freedom and felicity under it. 


Theodore however, contented him. 
ſelf with the title of governor. gene. 
ral, In this quality he aſſembled 
the people, and adminiſtred an cath 
for preſerving eternal peace amon 

themſelves; and ſeverely did be 
exact obedience to this law, lie 
was again offered the title of King, 
he accepted it, Sunday April ig, 
1736, was crowned. king of Cor. 


_ fica, and received the oath of fide. 


lity from his principal ſubjects, and 
the acclamations of all the people. 
The Genoeſe, alarmed at theſe 
proceedings, publicly declared him 
and his adherents guilty of high 
treaſon ;\ cauſed it to be reported, 
that he governed in the moſt de. 
ſpotic manner, even to the putting 
to death many pi incipal — — 
merely becauſe they were Genoeſe; 
than which nothing could be more 
falſe, as appears from his manifeſto, 


in anſwer to the edit. Theodore, 


however, having got together near 
1. men, found himfelf maſter 
of a country where the Genceſe 
durſt not appear; he carried Porte 
Vecchio, and on May zd blocked 
up the city of Baſtia, but was ſoon 
obliged to retire. He then ſeparated 
his force, and was ſucceſsful in his 
conqueſts, and came again befcre 
Baſtia, which ſoon ſubmitted to him, 
His court became brilliant; and he 
conferred titles of nobility upon his 


principal courtiers. Towards the 


month of July, murmurs were ſpread 
of great diſſatisfactions ariſing from 
the want of Theodore's promiſed 
ſuccours: on the other hand, a con- 
fiderable armament ſailed from Bar- 
celona, as was ſuppoſed in his fa- 
vour. At the ſame time, France 
and England ftrialy forbid their 
ſubjects to affiſt in any way the 
malecontents. Sept. 2d, Theodore 


prefided at a general aſſembly, and 


aſſured 


his ſubjects anew of the 
2 arrival of the ſo much want- 
ed ſuccours. Debates ran high, and 
Theodore was given to underſtand, 
that before the end of October he 
muſt reſign ſovereiga authority, or 
make good his promiſe. Theodore, 
in the mean time, received large 
ſums, but nobody knew from 
whence they came: he armed ſome 
barques, and chaſed thoſe of the 
Genoeſe which lay near the iſland. 
He now inſtituted the order of the 
Deliverance, in memory of his deli- 
vering the country from the domi- 
nion of the Genoeſe. The monies 
he had received, he cauſed to be 
new coined, and his affairs ſeemed 
to have a promiſing aſpect; but the 
ſcene preſently changed. In the 
beginning of November he aſſem- 
bled the chiefs, and declared that 
he would not keep them any longer 
in a ſtate of uncertainty, their fide- 
lity and confidence demanding. of 
him the utmoſt efforts in their fa- 
vour: that he had determined to 
find out in perſon the ſuccours he 
had ſo long expected. The chiefs 
aſſured him of their.determined ad- 
herence to has intereſts, He nam- 
ed the principal among them to 
tike the government in his abſence, 
made all the neceſſary proviſions, 
and recommended to them union 
in the ſtrongeſt terms. The chiefs, 
to the number of 47, attended him 
with the utmoſt reſpe& on the day 
of his departure to the water fide, 
and even on board his veſſel; 
where, after affectionately embrac- 
ing them, he took his leave, and 
they 2 4 ſhore, and went 
immediately to their reſpective poſts, 
which be had aſſi 20 x"! ji 
demonſtrative proof this, that he 
was not forced out of the ifland, 
did not quit it in diſguſt, or leave 

mY 
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it in a manner inconſiſtent with his 
royal character. Thus ended the 
reign of Theodore; who arrived in 
a few days, diſguiſed in the habit of 
an Abbe, ar Livonia, and from 
thence, after a ſhort ſtay, conveyed 
himſelf nobody knew whether. The 
next year, however, he appeared at 
Paris; was ordered to depart the 
kingdom in 4$ hours; he precipi- 
tately embarked at Rouen, and ar- 
ro at Amſterdam attended by 
four Italian domeſtics; he took up 
his quarters at an inn; and there 


two citizens arreſted him, on a 


claim of 16,000 florins, but he 
ſoon obtained a protection, and 
found ſome merchants who engaged 
to furniſh him with a great quan- 
tity of ammunition for his faithful 
iſlanders. He accordingly went on 
board a frigate of 52 guns, and 
250 men ; but was ſoon afterwards, 
with two of his relations, ſeized at 
Naples, in the houſe of the Dutch 
conſul, and ſent prifoner to the for- 
treſs of Gaieta, This unhappy 
monarch, whoſe courage had raiſed 
him to a throne, not by a ſucceſſion 
of hloody acts, but by the free 
choice of an oppreſſed nation, for 
many years ſtruggled with fortune, 
and left no means untried, which 
indefatigable policy, or ſolicitation 
of ſuccours could attempt, to reco- 
ver his crown: at lengch he choſe 
for his retirement, a country where 
he might enjoy the participation of 
that liberty which he had fo vainly 
endeavoured to fix to his Corſicans: 
but his fituation here by degrees 

rew wretched, and he was reduced 
Þ low, as to be ſeveral years before 
his death, a priſoner for debt in 
the King's-bench. To the honour 
of ſome private perſons, a charitable 
contribution was ſet on foot for 
him in 1753. And in 1757, 


% 
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the expence of a gentleman, a mar- 


ble was erected to his memory in 
the church-yard of St. Anne's Weſt- 


minſter. 


Some anecdotes of the celebrated Thu- 
rot, taken from a pamphlet publiſo- 

ed by John Francis Durand, 4 
clerg yman of good character. 


HUROT was born at Bou- 
} logne in France, his father 
and mother being both natives of 
that place; but his grandfather by 
his father's ſide, was a native of lre- 
land, and captain in the Iriſh army 
under King James the Ild, with 
whom he went off when he quitted 
that kingdom. 

During King James the IId's re- 
ſidence at St. Germain's, Capt. Far- 
rel was one of his houſhold, and 

aid his addreſſes to Mademoiſelle 
hurot, whoſe uncle was a member 
of the parliament of Paris. 

He married her, but fo great 
was the difpleaſure of the young 
lady's friends, that none of them 
would look upon her; and three 
years after the death of his royal 
maſter, poor Farrel retired to Boy- 
logne, in hopes that ſome of his 


wife's relations there would have 


more compaſſion than thoſe he had 
left in the metropolis ; but he was 
Taiſtaken, for here he was obliged to 
ſubſiſt wholly on a very ſmall pen- 
fion which Queen Catherine allow- 
ed to all the diſcharged ſervants of 
the deceaſed king. 

At Boulogne our Thurot's fa- 
ther was born, but not till three 
months after his own father's death ; 
nor did Mad. Farrel herſelf outlive 
her huſband much above a year; fo 
- that the boy being taken in by his 
mother's relations, went by their 
name. 8 
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Old Thurot is now alive at Roy. 
logne, and was originally bred t 
the law; he had three wives, the 
ſecond of which was called Picard, 
a vintner's daughter; and this way 
the mother of Thurot. 

She died in child-birth of him, 
and a remarkable accident hay. 
N at his chriſtening, to which 
e in a great meaſure owed his late 
high fortune. 

While his father held him at 
the font, his mother was receivin 
the laſt office, that of ſepulture with. 
out in the church-yard ; this had 


ſuch an effect upon Thurot, who it 
had been a tender huſband, that the bo 
tears ſtreamed from his eyes in great ſo 
abundance. | ab 
It is the cuſtom of Roman Ca- a | 
tholic countries about Chriſtmas, at m: 
which ſeaſon of the year this hap- h1 
pened, for the ladies of the firſt V1 
diſtinction to go into churches, and 
offer themſelves as ſponſors, for of 
whatever children are brought to ſm 
be baptized. | tw 
Madam Tallard, a woman of lac 
reat rank and fortune, was now 7 


anding for little Thurot, and ob- 
ſerving the extreme agony in which 
the father of the child appeared, 
r . what was the cauſe of it, 
and the prieſt informed her. She 
was ſo touched, that ſhe made him 
a handſome preſent, and defired, 
that if the boy ſhould live till ſhe 
returned again into thoſe parts, he 
might be feat to her. 
hen he was about fifteen years 
of age, one Farrel came to Bou- 
jogne, who by ſome means or other 
got acquainted with old Thurot, 
and, learning the origin of the fami- 
ly, claimed relationſhip. ' 
This man was a commander of 
a veſſel, and uſed to ſmuggle goods; 
he aſfured old Thurot, _ 15 
On 
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by the name of Dauphine, and 


houſe of the O'Farrels was ſtill a 
the fouriſhing houſe in Connaught, and 
rd offered, if he would let his young 
1 ſon go over with him, to make his 
fortune: to which he conſented. 
Thurot was equipped at the ex- 
Ip. nce of his Iriſh couſin, and ſet 
ch out with him for Limerick, but ſtop- 
ed at the Iſle of Man upon ſome 
buſineſs of the ba vt And here 
at taking ſome diſguſt, he refuſed to 
follow his couſin O*Farrel any far- 


b. ther. 

: After Farrel had failed away, 
0 it was ſome time before a ſhip 
he bound to France came into the port, 


ſo that Thurot was obliged to look 
about him for ſupport: and being 
a handſome ſpirited lad, a gentle- 
man of Angleſey took a fancy to 
him, and he entered into his ſer- 
vice. 

This perſon was old in the trade 
of running goods, and had ſeveral 
ſmall veſſels continually paſſing be- 
tween the Iſle of Man and Ireland, 
laden with contraband commodi- 
ties; with theſe he frequently ſent 
Thurot; and once lodged him, at 
Carlingford, near a year, with one 
of his faddors, to manage ſome bu- 
ſineſs of conſequence. | 

Ia this place he acquired his firſt 
knowledge of the Engliſh tongue, 
and at length determined, inſtead 
of returning to the Iſle of Man, to 
go to Dublin, and fee whether he 
could not learn ſome tidings of thoſe 
relations about whom he had ſo of- 
ten heard, Accordingly he ſet out 
for Dublin, with about eleven ſhil- 
lings in his pocket. 

Whether he ever met with any 
of his Iriſh relations, is not known; 
but he was in Dublin reduced ſo 
low, that he was glad to enter into 
the family of Lord B-— as his 
valet, Here he lived near two years, 
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might perhaps have lived much 
longer, but for a moſt unhappy af. 
fair which happened in the family, 
and which made a great noiſe in 
the world. Thurot was in high fa- 
vour with his miſtreſs, and being 
ſuſpected to be her confidant, was 
diſmiſſed his lordſhip's ſervice, as 
was at the ſame time my lady's wo- 
man, with whom young Thurot 
was on very good terms. 

Lord B having laid things 
to Thurot's charge, of which he 


knew himſelf innocent, he ſpoke 


his mind of his lordſhip ſo freely, 
that Dublin became a very improper 
place for him to remain in, His 
friend, the waiting-woman, whoſe 
name was Lynch, was ſoon after 


her, diſmiſhon from the family of 


Lord B received into that of 
the Earl of A , Who had a great 
eſtate in the north of Ireland, and 
oing down thither the following 
* Thurot followed her. 

In this place he made himſelf ac- 
ceptable to many gentlemen, and 
to the Earl of A by his (kill in 
ſporting ; but his fituation bein 
near the ſea, and the oppoſite ſl 
of Scotland favouring the trade of 
ſmuggling, in which he was a much 

reater maſter than in cocking and 
Le, he ſoon got into a gang 
of theſe people. And as he was ge- 
nerous in the higheſt degree, he 
made no ſcruple of beſtowing upon 
his favourites a piece of Indian ſtuff 
for a gown, a yard or two of muſlin, 
or ſome. tea, which by degrees be- 
ing known, he was applied to for 
ſome of theſe things in the mercan- 
tile way. 

Thurot could not withſtand the 
ſolicitation, and uſed frequently to 
ſell tea, china, chocolate, India 


goods, and brandy, at an eaſy rate. 
This 
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This trade continued ſome months, 


till one of his cuſtomers, a lady, be- 


ing more rapacious than the reſt, 
laid out fifty pounds at once with 
him, by which means her houſe was 
made a warehouſe, and the exciſe 
5 etting notice of it, came 
to ſrarch, found the goods, and 
ſeized them. —Thurot was diſcover- 
ed by the honeſt trader; and three 
nights after, the officers having laid 
their ſcheme, fell in with ſome boats 
laden with run goods, four of which 
fell into their hands, but the veſſel 
in which was our captain, and which 
was lighter than the reſt, had the 
good fortune to make the coaſt of 
Scotland; the commodities in the 
boat were worth about two hun- 
dred pounds, but how to get them 
ſold was the matter. Thurot with 
his accomplices depoſited them in 
ſafe places, and it was propoſed that 


two of them, who were Scotch- 


men, ſhovld diſpoſe of them as ped- 
lars. The deſign ſucceeded; for 
in leſs than three months the whole 
cargo was ſold off for near three 
hundred pounds, one hundred and 
fifty of which coming to Thurot's 
Mare, he made the beſt of his way 
to Edinburgh, where having equip- 
ped himſelt like a gentleman, he 


was determined to make the belt of 


his way to France, 

But Mr. V—, a gentleman of 
French extraction in Edinburgh, 
who was a merchant, and uſed fre- 
quently to ſend veſſels from Edin- 
burgh to London, wanted a maſter 
for one of his little ſloops, and hav- 
ing ſeen Thurot, who paſſed for a 
ſea-faring captain, and finding by 
his accent that he was a Frenchman, 
made him the offer of it. 

Thurot did not heſitate a mo- 
ment, and the follewing week the 
Anie of Edinburgh, 'Thurot ma- 
Ker, bound with linen for London, 
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by ſome pitch taking fire in a neigh. 


ſet ſail for the river Thames, where 
ſhe was burnt, with many Others, 


bouring warehouſe. Thurot hay. 
ing given an account of his truſt to 
his employer's factor, fixed himſelf 
near London, taking lodgings in 
Paddington, where the author of 
theſe memoirs by mere accident got 
acquainted with him. 

From 1748 to 1752, captain Thy. 
rot was going continvally backward 
and forward between France and 
England, and went preat part of 
his time in London, by his real 
name. Part of this time he lodged 
io a court in Carey-ftreet, Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields, and was then in- 
ſtrufed in the mathematics by one 
Mr. Donnelly an Irih gentleman, 
famous for his knowledge and abi. 
lities in the mathematical ſtudies, 

He uſed frequently to go to a 
club, which was held every Mon- 
day night ſomewhere about the Se- 
ven Dials, and conſiſted wholly of 
foreigners; chiefly of Frenchmen; 
ſome of theſe gentlemen took it in 
their heads one evening moſt groſſ- 
ly to abuſe the Engliſh and Iriſh, 
calling them every. contemptuous 
name which liquor and ill manners 
could ſuggeſt. Thurot liſtened to 
them for ſome time with a good 
deal of patience; till at length, 
finding they l intended to ſet no 
bounds to their inſolence, he very 
calmly got up, and ſeizing the two 
which ſat next to him, each by the 
noſe, without ſaying a ſyllable he 
led them to the door, and put them 
out, and bolted it after them ; then 
returning to his ſeat; Come gentle- 
men, ſaid he, let us drink about, 
and call another ſubje&.—He after- 
wards became commander of a ſhip 
bound from Dunkirk, and lodged 
in Shadwell. 1 
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In this place he lived with a wo- 
man who paſſed for his wife, and 
rented a houſe three years, during 
which time he never failed of rcun- 
ning over two or three times a year 
between London and Calais, Dun- 
kirk, and other French ports. This 
woman was with him during all 
his late grand expedition, 

After the year 1752, his chief 
place of reſidence was at Bologne, 
where he became king of the ſmug- 
glets, and during his reign did not 
export and import leſs than 20,000 

oands worth of goods a year. 

The ſon of madam Tallard, his 
codmother, was preſident of the 
province; and it . well known 
that ſmugglers infeſte 
though the government could not 
point out the delinquents, he had 
orders to be very vigilant, and if 
poſſible to put a ſtop to their mal- 

ractices. In conſequence of which 

. Tallard arreſted ſeveral of the 
ſmugglers, and among them was 

r Thurot. 3 

After being examined, he was 
ſent to Dunkirk, and there con- 
fined in the common priſon; but 
Tallard having been his playfellow 
when a boy, and perfectly remem- 
bering the regard which his mother 
had for him, procured him his life. 

Shortly after this, he was com- 
manded up to Paris, to make diſ- 
coveries that might prevent the 
robberies of the ſmugglers for the 
future. He remained there in pri- 
ſon ſeveral months, but during his 
examination convinced ſome. peo- 
ple in power, that ſhould the war 
reak out with- England, which 
was at that time contriving, and in 
the form of an invaſion too, M. 
Thurot might be rendered a ſer- 
viceable man. | 


This conſideration, together with 


thoſe parts, 


WED 
M. Tallard's intereſt, not only pro- 
cured him his liberty, but the com- 
mand of one of the king's ſloops ; 
but finding 1n the beginning of the 
war that his ſloop was not likely to 
be much employed, and that the 
thoughts of invading England was 
laid aſide, he defired permiſſion to 

o on board a Dunkirk privateer, 
in which he commanded till the 
beginning of the ſummer of the me- 
morable year 1759, when he was 
advanced to command his laſt ex- 
pedition. 


Nothing can exhibit fo juft a vicao 
4 a character, as à perſon's own 
tter; eſpecially when written on 

an intereſting and critical occafion. 
The letter which we now lay be- 
fore the reader, repreſents in the 
ftrongeſt manner the conduct and 
ſentiments of one of the moſt vir- 
tuous of men, in one of the moſt try- 
ing exigencits incident to humanity. 


The biſhop of Marſeilles's letter to 
the biſhop” of Soiſſons, Sept. 27, 
1720, N. S. when the plague raged 
at Marſeilles. | 


Wiſh, my lord, I were as elo- 

quent, as you are full of zeal 
and charity, to teſtify my grateful 
acknowledgment of your liberality, 
and the charities you have procured 
us; but in our prefent conſterna- 
tion, we are not in a condition to 
expreſs any other ſentiment than 
that of grief, Your alms came at 
a very ſeaſonable time, for I was 
reduced almoſt to the laſt penny. 
Jam labouring to get money for two 
bills for 1000 livres, which the bi- 
ſhop of Frejus was pleaſed to ſend 
ns, and fix more of M. Fountanieu; 


though juft upon the decay of the 


bills of 1000 livres, they are not 
a very 
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very current; yet I hope I ſhall ſuc- 


ceed. Yu, my lord, have pfevent- 
ed theſe difficulties, ahd We are don 


bly obliged to you for it. © Might 
I preſume to beg the favour of” ou 
to thank, in my name 


tor their charities. 


It. is juſt 1 ſhould now give you 


ſome account of a deſolate town you 
was pleaſed to ſuccour,” Never was 
defolaticn greater, nor ever was any 
like this, 
cruel plagues, but none was ever 
wore "cruel: to be ſick and dead 
was almolt the ſame thing. As ſoon 
as the diſtempet ets into a hovſe, it 
never leaves it till it has ſwept away 
all the inhabitants one after ano- 
ther. The fright and conſternation 
are ſo extremely great, that the ſick 
are abandoned by their own' relati- 
ons, and caſt out of their houſes in- 
to the ſtreets, upon quilts or ſtraw 
beds, among the dead bodies which 
lie there for want of people to inter 
them. What a melancholy ſpecta- 
cle have we on all ſides? We go 
into the ſtreets full of dead bodies 
half rotten, through which we paſs 
to come to a dying body to excite 
him to an act of contrition, and 

ive him abſolution. For above 
otty days together the blefſed ſa- 
crament was carried every where 
to all the ſick, and the extreme unc- 
tion was given them with a'zeal of 
which we have few examples. But 
the churches being infected with the 
ſtench of the dead flung at the doors, 
we were obliged to leave off, and 
be content with confeſſing the poor 
people, At preſent] have no more 
confeſſors; the pretended corrupt- 
ers of the morality of Jeſus Chriſt, 
(the jeſuits) without any obligation, 
have ſacrificed themſelves, and given 


| Cardinal de 
Rohan, M.-and Madam de, Dau- 
gean, and the curate of St. Sulpice, 


There have been many 
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their, lives for their brethren; whing 
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and Have ſecured themſelves, pot. 
withſtanding the obligations their 
benehces impoſed on them; and 
nothing can fecal them, nor ferret 
them out of their houſes. The two 
communities of the jeſuits are quite 
diſabled, to the reſerve. of dhe old 
man of 74 years, who ill g 
about night and day, and yifits the 
hoſpitals, One more 


confeſſions of the infected, Whoſe 
zeal does not ſavqur much of the 


pretended laxity. Thave had twen- 


ty-four capuchins dead, and four. 


teen fick, but I am in expectation 
of more. Seven frecollects, as many 
cordeliers, five or Ax catms, and ſc. 


veral minims are dead, and all the 
beſt of the cle 


me. I ſtand in need of prayers, to 
enable me to ſupport all the croſſes 
that almoſt ſuppreſs me, At laſt the 
ors Sor: got into my palace, and 
within ſeven days T Jol my ſteward, 
who accompanied me in the ſtreets, 
two ſervants, two chairmen, and 
my confefſor. My fecretary and 
another He ſick, ſo that they have 


obliged me to quit my palace, and 


* < 


retire to the firſt preſident, who was 


ſo kind as to lend me his houſe.” 


We are deſtitute of all ſuccour; we 


have no meat; and whatſoever I 
could do, going all about the town, 
I could” not meet with any that 


would undertake to diftribute broth 


to the poor that were in want, The 


doctors of Montpelier,” who came 
hither three or four days ago, are. 


frightened at the horrid ſegch of 
the ſtrests, and refuſe to viſit the 


ſick till the dead bodies are removed, 


and the ſtreets cleanſed, They bad 


8 13 juſt come 
from Lyons purpoſely to hear the 


erpy, both fectlar and 
regular; Which grievouſly afflids 
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n much more ſurpriſed had they 
_ a Fogg ſooner ; then no- 
thing but fri tful dead bodies were 
ſeen on all des, and there was no 
lirring without vinegar at our noſes, 
though that could not hinder our 

rceiving the filthy ſtench of them. 
had 200 dead bodies that lay rot- 
ting under my windows for the 
ſpace of eight days, and but for 
e authority of the firſt preſident 
they had remained there much 
longer. At preſent things are much 
changed ; I made my round about 
the town, and found but few ; but 
a prodigious number of quilts and 
blankets, and of all ſorts of the 
richeſt eloaths, which people would 
touch no more, and are going to 
burn. There are actually in the 
ſtreets to the value of 200,000 
livres. The diſorder and confuſion 
has hitherto been extremely great, 
but all our hopes are in the great 
care of the chevalier de Langeron, 
governor of the town, He has al- 
ready cauſed ſome ſhops to be open- 
ed, The change of the governor, 
and of the ſeaſon, by the grace of 
God, will be advantageous. Had 
we not affected to deceive the pub- 
lic, by aſſuring that the evil which 
reigned was not the plague, and 
had we buried the dead bodies 
which lay a whole fortnight in the 
ſtreets, I believe the mortality had 
ceaſed, and we ſhould have had no- 
thing to do but provide againſt the 
extreme miſery Which neceſſarily 
muſt be the ſequel of this calamity. 
You cannot imagine the horror 
which we have ſeen, nor can any 
believe it that has not ſeen it; my 
little courage has often almoſt failed 
me. May it pleaſe Almighty God 
to let us ſoon ſee an end of it. There 
1s a great diminution of the mor- 


tality ; and thoſe that hold that the 
Vor, III. | 
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moon contributes to all this, are of 
opinion, that we owe this diminu- 
tion to the decline of the moon; 
and that we ſhall have reaſon to 
fear when it comes to the full. For 
= part, I am convinced, we owe 
to the mercies of God, from 
whom alone we muſt hope for relief 
in the deplorable condition we have 
been in ſo long a-while. I am, &c. 
HENRY, Biſoop of Marſeilles, 


E's —_—_— 


The conduct of a late unfortunate 
nobleman tending to refle4 on the 


marriage 2 
There has been inſerted in the public 


pa ers a very ſhort will of a Peereſi 
of Ireland (wherety foe gave her 
ſeparate fortune to her lord) in 
which the tenderneſs of ber heart, 
delicacy of ſentiments, and ſincerity 
of conjugal affection, together with 
an air of genuine rel gien, appear 
fo ftrong and lively, that it has 
been very juſtly admired, and de- 
ſerves to be kept in remembrance, 
to the honour of that noble pair. 
But it may be deemed altogether ſu- 
perfluous for the purpoſes of which 
it was inſerted, that of windicat- 


ing the fair ſex, and the flate © 
- / 


matrimony ; neither of winch con 
poſtbly bave juffered by am aſper- 
fions of an unhappy man, whoſe 
known inſanity, whilſt it palliates 
his crime, takes away all authority 
from his opinion, not only in thoſe 
points, but in others of greater im- 
portance. 


For the Lord PALMERSTON. 
| S I have long given you m 
A heart, and — tendereſt a 
fections and fondeſt wiſhes have 
been always yours, ſo is every thi 
elſe I poſſeſs ; and all that I can cal 
mine being already yours, I have 
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nothing to give but my heartieſt 
thanks for the care and kindneſs you 
have at any time ſhewn me, either 
in fickneſs or in health; for which 
God Almighty will, I hope, reward 
you in a better world. beet 
However, for form's ſake, I here 

ive and bequeath you as following: 
Firſt, the 10,0001. left me by Sir 
R. H. the 2001. a year annuity, 
left me by my father; the gold cup, 
and the two leſſer chocolate cups, 
which I wiſh you would ſometimes 
look on as a remembrance of death, 
and alſo of- the fondeſt and faith- 
fuleſt friend you ever had.” 

N. B. The cups were made out 
of mourning rings, and uſed dajly 
as a memorial of herdeparted friends 
and eternity. 

Sept. 4, 1726. 


* 


A copy of an original letter, auritten 
by Mr. Solomon Da Coſta, and 
ſent to the Truſtees of the Britiſh 
Muſzum, with a preſent of near 
two hundred curious manuſcript 
volumes in the Hebrew language, 
which were originally intended by 
the Jews as a preſent to King 
Charles Il. | 


O, I pray thee, ſee the pre- 
ſence of thoſe in whom there 


is wiſdom, underftanding,and know- 
ledge ; behold they are the honour- 
able perſonages appointed and made 
— — of the great and noted 
treaſury called by the name of the 
Britiſh Muſzum. The Lord pre- 


ſerve them! Amen—— 

* * Saith the man Solomon, ſon to 
my lord and father, the ancient, 
hononrable, devout, meek, and ex- 
cellent Mr, Iſaac Da Coſta, ſur- 
named Athias, of the city of Am- 
ſterdam, of the people ſcattered and 


diſperſed among all nations; of the 
2 of Jeruſalem, which is in 
Ain. | YL, 7 
"I have already dwelt Gfty-four 
years in eaſe and reſt,” in quietneſz 
and in confidence, without fear, in 
this city of London, the crowning 
city! that is full of people, great 
among the nations, — princeſs 
among the provinces; a city great 
for wiſe and learned men; the mo- 
ther of ſciences and arts; there i; 
not one ſcience too difficult for 
them, either in medicine, or aſtro. 
nomy, or philoſophy, or any art of 
ſkilful and cunning artiſts, the work 
of cunning workmen, ſuch as have 
not been ſeen in all the earth, nor 
in any nation. And much more {6 
now, that they have built a tower 
for them all, and a palace full of all 
good things, the - wonders of na- 
ture, which God created and made; 
and things of great value, both by 
reaſon their beieg ſingular, there 
being no other like them, by rea- 
ſon of the coſtlineſs of the work, it 
being done with utmoſt comelineſs 
and beauty, or by artiſts, whoſe 
fame has gone forth through the 
world, 'There are they depoſited, 
and there are they to be met with 
in thouſands and ten thouſands, 
where they will be for ever for a 
ſign and wonder; and ſpacious 
rooms full of books, both modern 
and ancient, printed and manu- 
ſcripts, in innumerable languages, 
the like was not ſeen in all the 
earth, ſince the foundation thereof, 
till now that the men of govern- 
ment expended abundance of mo- 
ney to purchaſe them, and to gather 
them within the great treaſury, that 
it might be for the of man- 
kind, both for the ſtranger, and 
for him that is born in the land, 


even every one whoſe heart ſtirred 
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im up to come unto the worles, to 
ſearch and examine them. Ma 
the Lord open unto them his go 
treaſure; the heaben and render to 
them a recompenee according to the 
works of theif hands. 

And whereas I am not worthy of 
the leaſt of all the favours, which 
many honourable men of the nation 
have done me; and well know 
within myſelf, that my hand is 
ſhortened; that it cannot render 
them a tecompence according to 
the works of their hands; therefore 
then ſaid I, Lo! I come with the 
volume of the book of the Jaw of 
Moſes, In pace quieſcat written 
upon vellum in a handſome” cha- 
tacter, as it is made uſe of in our 
ſynagogues; and a very ancient 
book, written alſo upon vellum, 
containing the poſterior and twelve 
minor prophets; and beſides, ano- 
ther book, written alſo upon vel- 
lum, containing the five books of 
the law, the Song of Solomon, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Eceleſiaſtes, the book 
of Eſther, Pſalms; Proverbs; Job, 
and the leſſons that are read out of 
the Prophets throughout the year: 
Added to them one hundred- and 
eighty ancient books, which had 
been gathered and bound for King 
Charles II. King of Great Britain, 
with valuable bindings, marked 
with his own cypher, allin the holy 
language, which I purchaſed in my 
youth; and behold their names are 
written in the book of the eata- 
logue that goes with this writing; 
for I ſaid within myſelf, may theſe 
alſo be treaſured in the midft of the 
Muſzum, that they may be a wit 
neſs in my behalf, that their love is 


always before me, and that I am 


not ungrateful to all the they 


have rewarded me with, | Where- 


LE 
fore; one thing I defire of you, that 
Iwill ſeele after,” that you accept my 
preſent, 'this handful of mine, with 
a 'pleaſant countenance, and that 
theſe my books may be placed a- 
mong thoſe that ſtand; to he there 
from generation to generation; that 
this may be called an offering of 
ſweet ſavour; and that there they 
may find reſt. | | 
ow as for me, my prayer is un- 
to thee," O Lord, in an acceptable 
time, for this great nation: Lo! 
may the people riſe up as a 
great lion, and lift up himſelf as 
4 young lion; may he ery, yea, 
roar ; may he prevail againſt his 
enemies; may the degrees of ho- 
nour of his excellent majeſty be 
extolled and raiſed up, and in his 
palace may every one ſpeak of his 
glory; may our eyes fee the king 
in his beauty! Lo! he is our ſove- 
reign George the Second; may his 
be extolled; and his king- 


glory 
dom exalted ; may he prolong his 


days in his kingdom; for he lead- 
eth his people like a flock, he is 
a buckler and ſhield of freedom and 
defence to all thoſe that come to 
truſt under the ſhadow of his do- 
minion; his righteouſneſs and de- 
votion endureth for ever. So may 
God continue him in a ſtate of life 
and peace; may he get up very 
high upon the higheſt proſperities, 
in fulneſs of joy; may God extend 
one to him and his ſeed after him, 
ike a river; may he reign, and 
may they reign ; may he lead, and 
may they lead the people with juſ- 
tice and with judgment, and with 
equity, as at this day, 10 long as 
the moon endureth ; and-that they 
may be filled with abundance of 
peace, according to their pleaſure, 
and according to the wiſhes of him 

D 2 that 
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that feekerh their peace and wealth 

for ever! with a ſound heart in 

faithfolneſs and truth, __ _ 

293 Fat Minor of the Meaneft,. 

>. id Solomon DA OST A. 

London, th:s day Thurſday, _ 0 
the 5th of the month of. _ 

_ Sivan, / the year. 5519 

From ibi creation. 
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Mi.ron's AroLoor for himſelf, 
againſt - the charge of frequentin 


Had my time, readers, as others 

[ have who haye good learning 
eſtowed upon them, to be ſent 
to thoſe places where, the opinion 
was, it. might be ſooneſt attained, 
and, as the manner is, was not un- 
ſtudied in thoſe authors which are 
moſt commended ; whereof ſome 
were grave orators and hiſtorians, 
whoſe matter methought I loved in- 
deed ; but as my age then was, ſo 
1 underſtood them: others were the 
ſmooth elegiac poets, whereof the 
ſchools are not fcarce ; whom, both 
for the pleaſing ſound of their nu- 
merous writing, which in imitation 
F found moſt eaſy, and molt agree- 
able to nature's part in me, and for 
their matter, which what it is there 
be few who know not, I was fo al- 
lured to read, that no recreation 
came to me better welcome; for 
that ĩt was then thoſe years with me 
which are excuſed though they be 
leaſt ſevere, I may be ſaved the la- 
bour to remember you. Whence 
having obſerved them to account it 
the chief glory of their wit, in that 
they were ableft to judge, to praiſe, 
and by that could eſteem themſelves 
worthieſt to love thoſe high perfec- 
tions which under one or other name 


with ſuch diligence” as 


% 


they undertook 16. celebryt, 
thought with myſelf, by Nun 


is not wont to be falſe; that why 
emboldened them ta this taſk mi 


ment, wit, or elegance, Was my 
ſhare, - would herein beſt appear 
and beſt value itſelf, by how much 
more wiſely, and with more love of 
virtue, I ſhould chuſe (let rude ear; 
be abſent) the object of not unlike 
praiſes : for albeit theſe thoughts to 
ſome will ſeem virtuots and com- 
mendable, to others only pardon. 
able, to a third fort perhaps idle; 
yet the mentioning of them now 
will end in ſerious. - Nor blame it, 
reader, in thoſe years to propoſe to 
themſelves ſuch à reward as the no- 
bleſt diſpoſitions above other thin 
in this life have ſometimes prefer. 
red; whereof not to be ſenſible, 
when good and fair in one perſon 
meet, argues both a groſs and ſhal- 
low judgment, and withal an un- 
ntle and ſwiniſh breaſt ; for by 


the firm ſetthng of theſe perſuaſions 


J became, to my beſt memory, ſo 
much a proficient, that if I found 
thoſe authors any where ſpeaking 


unworthy things of themſelves, or 


unchaſte of thoſe names which be- 
fore they had extolled, this effeR it 
wrought with me, from that time 


forward their art I ſtill applauded, 
but the men I deplored ; and above 


them all preferred the two famous 
renowners of 'Beatrice and Laura, 
who never write but in honobr of 
them to whom they devote their 
verſe, diſplaying ſublime and pure 
thoughts, without tranſgreſſion. And 
long it was not after, when I was 
confirmed in this opinion, that he 
who would not be fruſtrate 1 
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hope. to write well N laud- 
able things, 0ught_bimfelf to be a 
aue poem, that is, a compoſition, 
and pattern of the beſt ang ho- 
nourable things; not preſuming to 
ing high praiſes, of heroic men, 


or famous cities, unleſs he have in 


himſelf the ex erience and the pra 2 
ice of al that, which 3, praiſe 
worth 


2 certain niceneſs of nature, an 
honeſt haughtineſs, and ſelf-eſteem 
either of what, I was, or what I 
might be, (which let enyy call pride 
and laſtly that modeſty where 

though not in the title, page, yet 
here, I may be exculed to make 
ſome beſeeming profeſſion, all theſe 
uniting the ſupply of their natural 
aid together, kept me till above 
thoſe low deſcents of mind, be- 
neath which he muſt deject and 
plunge himſelf, that can agree to 
{aleable and unlawful proſtituti- 
ons. Next (for hear me out now, 
readers) that I may tell you whither 
my younger feet wandered : I be- 
took me among thoſe. lefty fables 
and romances, which recount in 
ſolemn cantos the deeds of Kknight- 
hood founded by our victorious 
kings ; and from thence bad in re- 
nown all over Chriſtendom, There 
I read it in the oath of every knight, 
that he ſhould defend, to the ex- 
pence of his beſt, blood, of of his 
life, if it ſo befel_bim, the honour 
and chaſtity of virgin, or matrog. 
From whence, even then I learnt, 
what a noble virtue chaltity ſure 
muſt be, to the defence of which 
ſo many worthies, by ſuch à dear 
adventure of themſelves, had ſworn. 
And if I found, in the ſtory after- 
ward, any of them, by word or 
deed bret that, oath, I judged 
u the ſame fault of the poet, as that 


Theſe reaſoning, | together with 
8 


day 


which is attributed to Homer; to 


bavy written andecent things of the 
gods, Only this my mind gave 
me, that every free and gentle 
ſpirit, Without the oath, ought to 
be born a knight, nor indeed to ex- 
pect the gilt ſpur, or the laying of 
a ſword upon his ſhoulder, to ſtir 
him up, both by his counſel and his 


- Arm, to ſecure and protect the weak- 


neſs of any attempted chaſtity. So 
that even thoſe books, which to 
many others have been the fuel of 
wantonneſs and looſe living, I can- 
not think how, unleſs by divine in- 
dulgence, proved to me ſo many 
incitements, as you have heard, to 
the love and ſtedfaſt obſervation of 
that virtue, which abhors the ſociety 
of Bordellos. _ — | 

Thus, from the Taureat frater- 


nity” of poets,  riper years, and the 


ceaſeleſs round of ſtudy and read- 
ing, led me to the ſhady ſpaces of 
philoſophy, but chiefly to the divine 
volumes of Plato, and his equal 
Xenophon ; where if I ſhould tell 
ou what I learnt of chaſtity and 
ove, I mean that which is truly ſo, 
whoſe charming cup is only virtue, 
which ſhe bears in her hand tothoſe 
who are worthy (the reſt are cheated 


with a thick intoxicating potion, 
which a certain ſorcereſs, the abuſer 


of love's name, carries about) and 
now the firſt and chiefeſt office of 
love begins and ends in the ſoul, 
producing thoſe happy twins of her 
divine generation, knowledge and 
virtue, with ſuch abſtracted ſub- 
limities as theſe, it might be worth 
your Idee, readers, as I may one 
ope to have in a ſtill 

time, when, there ſhall be no chid- 
ing; not in theſe noiſes, the ad- 
verfary, as ye know, barking at 
the door, or ſearching for me at 
the Bordellos, where it may be he 
D 3 has 
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has loſt himſelf, and raps up with- 
out pity the ſage and rheumatic old 
prelateſſe, with all her young Co- 
rinthian laity, to inquire rn 
One. 8 
Laſt of all, not in time, bt as 
rfection 1s laſt, that care was ever 
ad me, with my earlieſt capacity 
not to be negligently trained in the 
precepts of the chriſtian gon rh 
this that 1 have hitherto xe 
hath. been to ſhew, that though 
Chriſtianity had been but lightly 
taught me, yet a certain reſerved- 
neſs of natural diſpoſition, and 


moral diſcipline learnt out of the 


nobleſt philoſophy, was enough to 
keep me in diſdain of far leſs incon- 
tinencies than this of the Bordello, 
But having had the doctrine of hol 
Ieriptare,yafojots g thoſe chaſte and 
hi 
infuſed, that the body is for the 
Lord, and the Lord for the body, 
thus alſo I urged to myſelf ; that if 
unchaſtity in a woman, whom St. 
Paul terms the glory of a man, be 
ſuch a ſcandal and 4 then 
certainly in a man, who is both the 
image and glory of God, it muſt, 
though commonly not ſo thought, 
be much more defloyring and diſ- 
honourable; in that he ſins both 
againſt his own body, which is the 
perfeAer ſex, and his own glory, 
which is in the woman; and that 
which is worſt, againſt the image 
and glory of God, which is in him- 
ſelf, Nor did I ſlumber over that 
place expreſſing ſuch high rewards 
of ever accompanying the Lamb 
with thoſe celeſtial ſongs to others 
inapprehenſible, but got to thoſe 
who were not defiled with women 
hich doubtleſs means fornication; 
or marriage muſt not be called de- 
filement. Thus large J have pur- 


paſely been, that if I have been 


ated, 


myſteries, with timelieſt care 


juſtly taxed with this.crime 


ne, it 
come upon me, after all this 1 


confeſſion, with 2 ten-fold ſhame 


But if I have hitherto deſerved ng 
ſuch opprobrious word, or ſuſpicion 
may hereby engage myſelf now 
openly to the faithful obſervation ® 
what I have profeſt, | 


— 


— * 


Some account 45 the Rt Hon, Lau- 
rence, late Earl Ferrers, and « cir. 
cumſtantial and authentic narrative 
of the murder of Mr, Johnfon, and 
the fatal conſequences of that fag, 


Aurence Shirley, Earl Ferrers, 
Viſcount Tamworth, was de- 
ſcended from a family which held 
conſiderable rank, and large eſtates 
in Lincolnſhire, Derbyſhire, Nor- 
thamptonſhire, and Warwickſhire, 
fore the Conqueſt. Many of 
them bore arms, and received par- 
ticular honours from their prince, 
particularly from Henry the Vth 
and VIlth. Ia the year 1615, Sir 
Henry Shirley married Dorothy, 
the youngeſt of the two daughters 
and heireſſes of the earl of Eſſex, 
the unfortunate favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth. Robert, the ſon of Sir 
Henry by this lady, having diſtin- 
2 himſelf in the royal arm 
or King Charles the Iſt, was at- 
terwards confined by Cromyell in 
the Tower, where ks died. His 
ſecond ſon, Sir Robert, who was 
born during his confinement (his 
elder brother heing dead) ſucceeded 
to the eſtate and title, and, in 1677, 
was ſymmoned to parliament by the 
title of Lord Ferrers of Chartley, 
a title that was borne by Robert 
Devereux, the laſt earl of Eſſex of 
that family, upon 'whoſe geath it 
became extinct, but thus was reviv- 
ed in the grandſon of Dorathy, his 
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ungeſt daughter. This nobleman 
had = conſiderable poſts, under 
king Charles IL and king William 
the IId, and on the 3d of Septem- 
ber 1711, was advanced by Queen 
Ann, to the title of Earl Ferrers, 
Viſc. Tamworth. He died in 1217. 
leaving three ſons, the eldeſt of 
whom ſucceeded to his eſtate and 
title, who dying without male iſſue 
in 1729, they devolved on Henry, 
his next brother and heir, who 
dying unmarried, his title and eſtate 
devolved, to his nephew Laurence, 
the late unhappy Earl Ferrers. His 
lordſhip's uncle, from whom he de- 
rived his title, was put under con- 
fnement by the authority of a ſta- 
tute of lunacy that was obtained 
againſt him, and, after a ſhort re- 
turn of reaſon, relapſed into incu- 
rable madneſs, in which ſtate he 
continued till his death, Lady 
Barbary Shirley, his lord ſhip's aunt, 
was allo a lunatic, and confined as 
ſuch. His lordſhip had ſo far a 
tincture of this family diſorder, as 
to be ſubje& toſudden, cauſeleſs, and 
outrageous paſſion ; he often walk- 
ed haſtily 1 the room, clench- 
ing his fiſts, grinning, biting his 
lips, and talking to himſelf, without 
having any thing to ruffle his tem- 
per, or being under the influence 
of liquor; he alſo ſometimes talked 
to himſelf many bours after he was 
in bed, and he was obſerved to en- 
tertain cauſeleſs ſuſpicions, of vhoſe 
about him, to go about ſecretly 
armed, to be frequently abſent when 
he was ſpoken to, to make mouths 
in the looking-glaſs, ſpitting upon 
it, and uſing geſtures, that by thoſe 
who ſaw him were thought indica- 
tions of madneſs, In Sept. 17 52, 
he married the youngeſt daughter 
of Sir William Meredith, whom he 
treated with great brutality, though 


ſhe was. of the moſt mild and ami- 
able diſpoſition ; he was alſo almoſt 
conſtantly upon ill terms with all 
his relations. About four years ago, 
his irregular ſallies became more 
frequent than before, which was 
imputed to an unhappy quarrel 
with his lady: this quarrel was car- 
ried ſo far, that ſhe was ſeparated 
from him by an act of parliament, 
and it was alſo ordered by the ſame 
act, that a perſon ſhould be ap- 
pointed to receive the income of his 
eſtates, and apply it as the act ap- 
inted. He now appeared to Mr. 
ooſtry, an eminent attorney, who 
had been uſed to tranſact affairs for 
him, to be ſo much diſordered in 
his mind, that he declined being 
farther concerned for him. About a 
year and half ago, having been up- 
on a viſit at my Lord Weſtmore- 
land's, he quarrelled with Sir Tho- 
mas Stapleton, and went with ma- 
nifeſt diſorder in his countenance 
and deportment to Mr. Gooſtry, 
propoſing to publiſh an extravagant 
advertiſement in all the papers, 
tending to challenge Sir Thomas, 
and to poſt him for a coward if he 
did not give him ſatisfaction; yet 
he was at this time perfectly ſober. 
The outrage that he had com- 
mitted at Lord'\ Weſtmoreland's was, 
by his relations, conſidered as ſa 
much an effect of lunacy, that a 
conſultation was held to take out 
a commiſſion of lunacy againſt him; 
but they were deterred from it, by 
conſidering that, as his intervals of 
ſanity: were long, it was probable 
he would be able to defeat them, 
and that if the court ſhould refuſe a 
commiſſion, my lord might ſue them 
for /candalum magnatum, upon which 
the damages would be very \ ku 
His lordſhip ſometimes lodged 
and boarded at the houſe of one 
D 4 Williams, 
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Williams, an inn-keeper, and his 
behaviour being ſuch as detbored 


perſons of rank from aſſotiating 


with him, he kept low company, 
among whom he- indulged: bimſelf 
in many extravagancies, and it was 
the common opinion of all the 
neighbours that he was mad; 
when he had ordered coffee, he 
would frequently drink it out of 
the ſpout of the coffee · pot; he uſed 
to threaten to break the glaſſes, to 
force open Mrs. Williams's bureau, 
and to throttle her if ſhe oppoſed 
him; theſe freaks he frequently bad, 
when he had drank nothing that 
had the leaſt intqcicating quality. 
He is ſaid to have ĩamented his fits 
of lunacy to one Philips, at whoſe 
houſe he was going to lodge, about 


- ten years ago, with a view of cau- 
tioning the people, and that they 


might not be affronted at his beha- 
viour. During all this time, how- 
ever, he managed his affairs with 
reat acuteneſs and penetration: 
was even by his attorney, Mr. 


Gooſtry, thought to know ſo well 
what he was about that he ſuffered 


him to perform ſeveral legal acts 
that were neceſſary to cut off an 
intail, which, if he had conſidered 
him as a perſon izſans, he neither 
ought, nor, as it is ſaid he declared, 
would have ſuffered him to per- 
form. . | 

When his rents were ordered to 
be paid to a receiver, the nomina- 
tion of a receiver was left to him- 
ſelf; and he appointed Mr. John 
Johnſon, a perſon who had been 
taken into the ſervice of lord F's 
family in his youth, and was then 
his lordſhip's ſteward, hoping, pro- 
bably, that he ſhould have had ſuffi- 
cient influence over him to have 

rocured ſome deviation from bis 


truſt in his farour. But he ſoon 


found Me. Johuſon would not 


oblige: him at the of hi 
konefty,> amd from t ore 
ſeems tohaye/conceived-an imp]ac. 


able reſentment againſt kim; and 
it is . coneelve every oppoſi- 
tion to the will of a man ſo haughiy 
impetuous, and iraſcible, Would 
produce ſuch an effect. He, from 
this time, ſpoke of him in oppro. 
brious terms, faid he had conſpired 


with his enemies to injure him, and 


that he was a villain; with theſe 
ſentiments he gave him warninę to 


quit an advantageous farm, Which 


he held under his4lordihip; but find. 
ing that the truſtees under the aft 
of ſeparation, had, already, granted 
him a leaſe of it, it having been 


; en him by the earl, or his re- 


ations, he was diſappointed, and 
probably from that time, he medi. 
tated a more eruel revenge; 

He thou = proper, however, to 
diſſemble his malice to the man, 


as the moſt proper method to faci- 
litate the gratification of it; ſo that 


poor John ſon was deceived into an 
opinion that he never was upon 
better terms with his lord in his 
life, than at the very time he was 
contriving to deſtroy him. 

His lordſhip, at this time, lived 
at Stanton, a ſeat about two miles 
from Aſhby de la Zouch in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, and his family confifted 
of himſelf, Mrs. C-—, a lady 
who lived with him, and her four 
daughters, and ſive ſervants; an old 
man and à boy, and three maids, 
Mr. Johnſon lived at the houſe be- 
longing to the farm, which he held 
under his lordſhip, called the Lount, 
about half a mile diſtant from Stan- 
ton. jig a9) 

On Sunday, the 13th of Jan, 
laſt, my lord went to the Lount, 


and after ſome diſcourſe with Mr. 


Johnſon, 


3 * da o wo ut kai. [A4: 
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Johnſon, otdered him to/\come. to 
him at Stanton, on the Friday, fol- 
lowing, the 18th, at three 0 lock 
in the afternoon.) My lord's hour 
of dinner was two, aud ſoon after 
dinner, | Mrs. O — being in the 
4ill-houſe, his lordſhip came to her, 
and told her that ſhe and the chil- 
dren might fetch à walk: Mrs. 
C——, who ſeems to have conſi- 
dered this as an order to go out, 
prepared herſelf and the young la- 
dies immediately, and aſked whe- 
ther they might not go to her fa- 
ther's, which, was not far off, to 
which he aſſented, and ſaid they 
might ſtay till half an hour after five. 
The two men ſervants he alſo con- 
trived to ſend out of the way, ſo that 
there was no perſon in the houſe but 
himſelf and the three maids. 

In a very ſhort time after the 
houſe was thus cleared, Mr. John- 
ſon came, and was let in by Eliza- 
beth Burgeland, one of the maids : 
He aſked if his lordſhip was within, 
and the girl replied, yes, he was in 
his room: Mr. Johnſon immediate- 
ly went, and knocked at the door, 
and my lord came to the door, and 
ordered him to wait in the ſtill- 
houſe. After he had been there 
about ten minutes, his lordſhip came 
out again, and, ere Fo to his 
own room, went in with him, and 
immediately locked the door. When 
they were thus locked in together, 
my lord firſt ordered him to ſettle 
an account, and, after a little time, 
produced a paper o him, purport- 
ing, as he ſaid, to be a confeſſion of 
his villainy, and required him to 
lign it; Johnfon refuled, and expoſ- 
tulated, and his lordſhip then draw- 
ing a piſtol, which he had charged 
and kept in his pocket for the pur- 
pole, preſented it, and bid him Kneel 
-own ; the poor man then kneeled 
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down upon one knee, but lord F. 


cried out ſo loud as to be heard by | 


one of the maids at the kitchen 
door, * Down on your other knee; 
% declare what you have acted a- 
„ gainſt lord F. your time 1s come, 
you muſt die;“ and then im- 
mediately fired. The ball entered 
his body juſt below the laſt rib, yet 
he did not drop, but rote up and 
expreſſed the ſenſations of a dyin 

man, both by his looks, and by ſuch 
broken ſentences as are uſually ut- 
tered in ſuch fituations; My lord, 
though he at firſt intended to ſhoor 
him again, npon finding he did not 
drop, was yet forced out of that re- 
ſolution by involuntary remorſe, up- 
on the complaints of the poor man, 
and the dreadful change that he 
perceived in his countenance : he 
then came out of the room, having 
been ſhut up io it with the unhappy 
vicim about half an hour; and * 
report of the piſtol having frighted 
the women into the waſh-houſe, he 
called out, Who is there? One 
of them ſoon heard, and anſwered 
him: he ordered her to ſee for one 
of the men, and another to aſſiſt in 
getting Mr. Johnſon to bed. At 
this time his lordſhip was perfectl 

ſober, and having diſpatched a meſ- 
ſenger to Mr. Kirkland, a ſurgeon 
who lived at Aſhby de la Zouch, he 
went back to the room where he 
had left Mr. Johnſon with the maid, 
and aſked him how he found him- 
ſelf. - Johnſon replied,” that he found 
himſelf like a dying man; and re- 


queſled his lordſhip to ſend for his 


children; his | lordſhip conſented, 


and a meſſenger was difpatched to 


the Lount; to tell Miſs Johnſon. that 
ſhe muſt come to the hall directly, 
for that her father was taken very 
ill; apon coming. to the hall ſhe 
foon learat what had happened, 


and 


1 
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and lord F. ſent one of the maids 
with her up to the room into which 
her father had been removed, and 
immediately followed himſelf. Mr. 
Jes was in bed, but did not 
ak to her: Lord F. pulled down 
the cloaths, and applied a pledget 
dipt in arquebuſade water to the 
wound, and ſoon after left him; 
from the time the fact was commit- 
ted, lord F. continued to drink por- 
ter till he became drunk; in the 
mean time the meſſenger that had 
been ſent for the ſurgeon, having at 
length found him, at a neighbour- 
ing village, about five o'clock, told 
him that his aſſiſtance was wanted 
for Mr. Johnſon at Stanton; he 
came immediately with the meſſen- 
ger, but in his way to Stanton, call- 
ed at the Lount, where he firſt heard 
that Mr. Johnſon had been ſhot, the 
rumour of the accident having by 
that time reached all the nezghbour- 
ing parts. | 2 
hen he came to the hall, my 
lord told him that he had ſhot John- 
ſon, but believed that he was more 
frighted than hurt; that he had in- 
tended to ſhoot him dead, for that 
he was a villain, and deſerved to die; 
but, ſays he, now I have ſpared his 
life, I deſire you would do what you 
can for him. My lord, at the ſame 
time, deſired that he would not fuf- 
fer him to be ſeized, and declared, 
if one any ſhould attempt it, he 
would ſhoot them ak 
Mr. Kirkland, who wiſely deter-' 
mined to ſay whatever might keep 
Lord Ferrers, who was then in li- 
quor, from any further outrages, 
- 45 him that he ſhould not be ſeiz- 
ed. 
The patient complained of a vio- 
lent pain in his bowels, and Mr. 
Kirkland preparing to ſearch the 
wound, my lord informed him of 


. 


r 


a — 


the cloaths off the bed, which he 


moved, 1 will keep him here to 


the direction of t, by ſhewinp him 
how he held the piſtol when he fired 
It. Mr. Kirkland found the ball 
god in the body, at which. his 
lordſhip ; expreſſed. great ſurptize, 
ke/ pry that he had tried that 
piſtol a few. days before, and thatit 
carried a ball through a deal board, 
near an inch and a Balf thick. 
Mr. Kirkland then went down 
ſtairs to prepare ſome dreſſings, and 
my lord ſoon after left the room. 
From this time, in proportion as the 
liquor, which he continued to drink, 
took effect, his paſſions became 
more tumultuous, and che tranſient 
fit of compaſſion, mixed with fear 
for himſelf, gave way to' flatts of 
rage, and the predominance of ma- 
lice: he went up into, the roam 
where Johnſon was dying, and pull - 
ed him by the wig, calling him vil- 
lain, and threatning to ſhoot; him 
through, the bead. The laſt time 
he went to him, he was, with great 
dificulty,, prevented from tearing 


attempted with great fury, that he 
might ſtrike him. 
8 was made to my lord 
by Mrs, C——, that Mr. Johnſon 
ſhould be removed to his on houſe, 
but he replied, He ſhall not be re- 


plague the villain. Many of theſe 
expreſſions were uttered in the, hear- 
ing of Miſs: Johnſon, whoſe ſuffer- 
ings, in ſuch a ſituation, it is eaſier 
to conceive than expreſs ; yet after 
his abuſe of her father, he told her 
that if he died he would take care 
of her and the family, provided 
they did not proſecute. 
When his lordſhip went to bed, 
which was between eleven and 
twelve, he told Mr. Kirkland, that 
he knew he could if he would, ſet 
the affair in ſuch a light as to pre- 
| : vent 


t his being ſeized, deſiring he 
might ſee — he went away 
in the morning, and declaring that 
he would riſe at any hour. 

Mr. Kirkland, in proſecution of 
his plan, told him that he might 
go to bed in ſafety ; and to bed he 


went. 7 | 
Mr. Kirkland, for his own ſake, 
was very ſollicitous to get Mr, John- 
ſon removed, becauſe if he died 
where he was, contrary to the aſſu- 
rances he had given his lordſhip, he 
had reaſon to think his own life 
would be in danger. As ſoon as 
my lord was in bed, therefore, he 
went and told Mr. Johnſon that he 
would take care he ſhould be re- 
moved with all expedition, He ac- 
cording went to the Lount, and 
having fitted up an eaſy chair with 
two poles, by way of ſedan, and 
procured a guard, he returned about 
two o'clock, and carried Mr, John- 
ſon to his houſe without much fa- 
tigue, where he languiſhed till nine 
the W morning, and then ex- 
ired. 
F As ſoon as he was dead, the 
neighbours ſet about ſeizing the 
murderer; a few perſons armed ſet 
out for Stanton, and as they enter- 
ed the hall-yard, they ſaw him go- 
ing towards the table, as they 1ma- 
gined to take horſe; he appeared 
to be juſt out of bed, his ſtockings 
being down, and his garters in his 
hand, having probably taken the 
alarm . on coming out of 
his room, and finding that Johnſon 
had been removed. One Spring- 
thorpe, advancing toward his lord. 
ſhip, preſented a piſtol, and required 
him to ſurrender; but my lord put- 
ting his hand to his pocket, Spring- 
thorpe imagined he was feeling for 
a piſtol,” and ſtopped ſhort, bein; 
probably intimidated, and ſuffered 
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his lordſhip to eſcape back into the 
houſe, where he faſtened the doors, 
and ſtood upon his defence. The 
number of people who had come 
to apprehend him, beſet his houſe, 
and their numbers increaſed very 
faſt. In about two hours my lord 
appeared at the garret window, and 
called out, How is Johnſon? Spring- 
thorpe anſwered, He is dead; upon 
which my lord inſulted him, called 
him liar, and ſwore he would not 
believe any body but Kirkland; 
upon being again aſſured he was 
dead, he deſired the people might 
be diſperſed, and ſaid he would 
ſurrender ; yet almoſt in the ſame 
breath he defired the people might 
be let in, and have ſome victuals 
and drink; but the iſſue was, that 
he went away from the window 
ſwearing he would not be taken. 
The people, however, ſtill continued 
near the houſe, and about two hours 
after his lordſhip had appeared at 
the garret window, he was ſeen by 
one Curtis, a collier, upon the 
bowling-green : my lord was then 
armed with a blunderbuſs, two or 
three piſtols, and a dagger; but 
Curtis, ſo far from being intimi- 
dated by ſuppoſing he: had a piſtol 
in his pocket, marched up boldly 
to him, in ſpight of his blunder- 
bluſs; and my lord was ſo ſtruck 
with the determined reſolution that 


appeared in this brave fellow, that 


he ſuffercd him to ſeize him with+ 
out making the leaſt reſiſtance; yet 
the moment he was in cuſtody, de- 
clared he had killed a villain, and 
that he gloried in the fact. 

He was carried from Stanton to a 
public houſe, kept by one Kinſey, 
at Aſhby de la Zouch, where he 
was kept till the Monday follow- 
ing, during which time the coroner 
had fat upon the body, and the 
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Jury had brought in their verdi& 
Wilful Murder. From Aſhby de 


la Zouch he was ſent to Leiceſter 


gaol ; from thence about a fortnight 
afterwards, he was brought in his 
own landau and fix, under a ſtron 
guard, to London, where he arrive 
on the 14th of February about noon, 
dreſſed like a jockey in a cloſe rid- 
ing frock, jockey boots, and cap, 
and a plain ſhirt. ' Being carried 
before the houſe of lords, 'and the 
coroner's inqueſt being. read, he 
was committed to the cuſtody; of 
the black rad, and ordered to. the 
Tower, where he arrived about fix 
o' clock in the evening, having be- 
haved during the whole journey, 
and at his commitment, with great 
calmneſs and propriety. He was 
confined in the round tower near 
the draw - bridge; two wardens were 
conſtantly in the room with him, 
and one at the door; two centinels 


were poſted at the bottom of the 


ſtairs, and one upon the draw- 
bridge, with their bayonets fixed; 
and from this time the gates were 
ordered to be ſhut an hour ſooner 
than uſual. | 
Mrs. C—— and the four young 
ladies, who had come up with him 
from Leiceſterſhire, took a lodging 
in Tower-ſtreet, and ang ſome time 
a ſervant was continually paſſin 
with letters between <3. 3 on 
afterwards this correſpondence was 
rmitted only once a day. Dur- 
ing his confinement, he was mode- 
rate both in eating and drinking; 
his breakfaſt was a half pint baſon 
of tea, with a ſmall: ſpoonful of 
brandy in it, and a muffin; with 
his dinner he generally drank a pint 
of wine, and a pint of water, and 
another pint of each with his ſup- 
per. In general his behaviour was 
decent and quiet, except that he 
3 


would ſometimes ſuddenly ſtart; tear 
open his wautcoat, and uſe other 
geſtures, which mewed that his 
mind. was diſturbed. Mrs C 
came three times to the Tower to 
ſee him, but was not admittad; but 
his children were ſuffered to be 
with him ſome time. On the 16th 
of April, having been a priſoner in 
the Tower two months and two 
days, he was brought to his trial, 
which continued till the 18th, be- 
fore the houſe of lords aſſembled 
for that Pures Lord Henley, 
keeper of the great ſeal, having 
been created lord high ſteward up- 
on the occaſion. The fact was 
e 


eaſily proved, and his. lordſhip, -in 
his defence, examined. ſeveral wit- 
neſſes to prove his inſanity, none of 
whom proved ſuch an inſanity as 
made him not accountable. for his 
conduct. His lordſhip managed 
this defence himſelf in ſuch a man- 
ner as ſhewed perfect recollection 
of mind, and an uncommon _under- 
ſtanding ;- he mentioned the fitua- 
tion. of being reduced to. the ne- 
ceſlity of attempting to prove him - 
ſelf a lunatic, that he might not 
be deemed a murderer, , with the 
moſt delicate and affecting ſenſibi- 
lity; and when he found that his 
plea could not avail him, he con- 
feſſed that he made it only to gra- 
tify his friends; that he was always 
averſe to it himſelf; and that it had 
prevented what he had propoſed, 


and what perhaps might have taken 
off the malignity at leaſt of the ac- 


TY 


4 cuſation. 8 


His lordſhip, immediately upon 
conviction, received ſentence to be 


- banged on Monday the 21ſt of 


April, and then to be anatomized ; 
but in gonſideration of bis rank, the 


execution of this ſentence was re- 


ſpited till Monday the 5th of May. 
During 


During this interval he made a 
will, by which be left 1300 l. to 
Mr. Johnſon's children; 1000 l. to 
each of his four natural daughters; 
and 601, a year to Mrs. C-— for 
her life. This will, however, be- 
ing made after his conviction, was 
not valid; yet it is ſaid that the 
ſame, or nearly the ſame proviſion 
has been made for the parties. 

In the mean time, a ſcaffold! was 
erected under the gallows at Ty- 
burn, and part of it, about a yard 
ſquare, was raiſed, about 18 inches 
above the reſt of the floor, with a 
contrivance to ſink down upon a 
ſignal given, and the whole was co- 


In the morning of the 5th of May, 
about nine o'clock, his body was 
demanded of the keeper at the 
gates of the 'Tower, by the ſheriffs 
of London and Middleſex, His 
lordſhip being informed of it, ſent 
a meſſage to the ſheriffs, - requeſting 
that he might go in his own lan- 
dau inſtead of the mourning coach 
that had been provided * his 
friends; and his requeſt being 
R he entered his landau, 

rawn by fix horſes, with Mr. Hum- 
phries, chaplain of the Tower, who 
had been admitted to his lordſhip 
that morning for the firſt time ; the 
landau was conducted to the out- 
ward gate of the Tower by the ofi- 
cers of the Tower, and was there 
delivered to the ſheriffs, Here Mr. 
Sheriff Vaillant entered the landau 
to his lordſhip, and expreſſing his 
concern at having ſo melancholy a 
duty to perform, his lordſhip ſaid, 
he was much obliged to him, and 

ous it kindly chat he accompanied 
him.“ 40 45 


He was dreſſed in a ſuit of light- 


coloured cloaths; embroidered with 
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filver, ſaid to be his wedding ſuit : 


and ſoon after Mr. Vaillant came 
into the landau, he ſaid, You 
may, perhaps, Sir, think it ſtrange 


to ſee me in this dreſs, but I have 


my particular reaſons for it. 


- - The proceſſion then began in the 


following order: A 

A very large body of the con- 
ſtables for the county of Middleſex, 
preceded by one of the high con- 


. ſtables. m | 


A party of horſe grenadiers, and 
a party of foot. wee 7 5 
Mr. Sheriff Errington in his cha- 
riot, accompanied by his under- 


meriff, Mr. Jackſon. 
vered with black bays. 7 


The landau, eſcorted by two 
other parties of horſe grenadiers 
and foot. 14 
Mr. Sheriff Vaillant's chariot, in 
which was his under-ſheriff, Mr. 
Nicols; is e n, 

A mourning coach and fix, with 
ſome of bis lordſhip's friends. 

A hearſe and fix, which was pro- 
vided for the conveyance of his 
lordſhip's corpſe from the place of 
execution to Surgeons Hall. 

The proceſſion moved ſo ſlow, 


that my lord was two hours and 
three quarters in his landau; but 


during the whole time be appeared 


perfectly eaſy and compoſed, though 
he often ex preſſed his deſire to have 


it over, ſaying, © that the appara- 


tus of death, and the paſſing through 
ſuch crowds of people, were ten 
times worſe than death itſelf.” 
told the ſheriff, © that he had writ- 
ten to the king, to beg that he might 


He 


ſuffer Where his anceſtor the earl 
of Eſſex had ſuffered, and was in 
greater hopes of obtaining that fa- 


.- your, as he had the honour of quar- 


tering part of the fame arms, and 
of being allied to his majeſty ; and 
7 0 . At 
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that he thought it was hard that he 


muſt die at the place appointed for 
the execution of common felons.? 

Mr. Humphries took occaſion to 
obſerve, that the world would na- 
turally be very inquiſitive concern- 
ing the religion his lordſhip pro- 
feſſed, and aſked him, if he choſe 
to ſay any thing upon that ſubject? 
To which his lordſhip anſwered, 
That he did not think himſelf ac- 
countable to the world for his ſenti- 
ments on religion ; but that he al- 
ways believed in, and adored One 
God, the maker of all things, — 
that whatever his notions were, he 
had never propagated them, or en- 
deavoured to gain any perſons over 
to his perſuaſion ;—that all coun- 
tries 22 had a form of reli- 
gion by which the people were go- 
verned, and that he looked upon 
whoever diſturbed them in it as an 
enemy to ſociety.— That he very 
much blamed my lord Bolingbroke, 
for permitting his ſentiments on re- 
ligion to be publiſhed to the world. 
That the many ſects and diſputes 
which happen about religion, have 
almoſt turned morality out of doors. 
That he could never believe what 
ſome ſectaries teach, that faith a- 
lone will ſave mankind ; ſo that if 
a man, juſt before he dies, ſhould 
ſay only, I believe, that ht alone 
ſaves him.“ 

As to the crime for which he 
ſuffered, he declared, © That he was 
under particular circumſtances, that 
he had met with ſo many croſſes 
and vexations, he ſcarce knew what 
he did;* and moſt ſolemnly pro- 
teſted, © that he had not the leaſt 
malice towards Mr. Johnſon.” 

When his lordſhip had got to 
that part of Holborn which is near 
Drury-lane, he ſaid, he was 


3 


he left the Tower. Soon after he 


thirſty, and ſhould be glad ofa flat 
of wine and water; — but upon the 
ſheriff's remonſtrating to him, that 
© to ſtop for that purpoſe would nd. 
turally draw a greater crowd about 
him, which might poſſibly diſturb 
and incommode Fim ; yet if his lord. 
ſhip fall deſired it, it ſhould be 
done: he moſt readily anſwered,” 
—* that is true, I ſay no more, let 
us by no means ſtop/? | 
When they approached near the 
place of execution, his lordſhip told 
the ſheriff, that there was a perſon 
waiting in a coach near there, for 
whom bo had a very ſincere regard, 
and of whom he ſhould be glad to 
take his leave before he died; to 
which the ſheriff anſwered, that 
if his lordſhip infiſted upon it, it 
ſhould be fo ;- but that he wiſhed his 
lordſhip, for his own fake, would 
decline it, leſt the ſight of a perſon 
for whom he had ſuch a regard, 
ſhould unman him; and diſarm him 
of the fortitude he poſſeſſed. To 
which his lordſhip, without the leaſt 
heſitation, replied, © Sir, if you 
think I am wrong, I ſubmit;* and 
upon the ſheriff*s telling his lord- 
ſhip that if he had any thing to de- 
liver to that perſon, or any one elſe, 
he would faithfully do it; his lord- 
ſhip delivered to him a pocket - book, 
in which was a bank- note, and a 
ring, and a purſe with ſome guiness, 
in order to be delivered to that per- 
ſon, which were delivered accord- 
ingly. a 
The landau being now advanced 
to the place of execution, his lord - 
ſhip alighted from it, and aſeend- 
ed upon the ſcaffold, with the ſatne 
compoſure and fortitude af mind 
he had poſſeſſed from the time 


had mounted the ſcaffold, Mr. 
Humphries 


Humpbries aſked his lordſhip; if 
he choſe to ſay prayers?! which he 
declined; but upon his aſking him, 
« if he did not chuſe to join with 
him in the Lord's Prayer?” he rea- 
dily anſwered, he would, for he al- 
ways — it a very ſine prayer; 


ther upon the cuſhions, covered 
with black bays, and his lordſhip, 
with an audible voice; very devoutly 
repeated the Lord's Prayer, and 
afterwards, with great energy, the 
following ejaculation, © O God, for- 
give me all my errors, pardon all 
my ſins.” Ev EDEN | 
His lordſhip then rifing, took his 
leave of the ſheriffs and the chap- 
lain; and after thanking them for 
their many civilities, he [preſented 
his watch to Mr. Sheriff Vaillant, 
which he defired his acceptance of; 
and ſignified his defire, that his 
body might be buried at Breden or 
Stanton, in Leiceſterſhire. ''  -/ 
His lordſhip then called for the 
executioner, who immediately came 
to him, and aſked him forgiveneſs; 
upon which his lordſhip ſaid, I 
freely forgive you, as I do all man- 
kind, and hope myſelf to be for- 
given.“ He then intended to give 
the executioner five guĩneas, but, by 
miſtake, giving it into the hands of 
the executioner”'s aſſiſtant, an ugſea- 
ſonable diſpute enſued between thoſe 


which Mr. Sheriff Vaillant inſtant- 
ly ſilenced. f 

The executioner then proceeded 
to do his duty, to which his lord- 
ſhip, with great reſignation, ſub- 


off, a white cap, which he had 
brought in his pocket, being put 
upon his head, his arms ſecured by 
a black ſaſh, and the cord put round 
his neck, he advanced by three 
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ſteps to the elevated 


upon which they knelt down toge- 


unthinking and unfeeling wretches, 


mitted, His neckcloth being taken 


47 
| part of the 
ſcaffold, and ſtanding under the 
croſs-beam which went over -it, 
which was alſo covered with black 
bays, he aſked the executioner, 
Am I right ?—Then' the cap was 
drawn over his face, and, upon a 
ſignal given by the ſheriff (for his 
lordſhip, upon being before aſked, 
declined to give one himſelf) that 
part, upon which he ſtood, inſtantly 
ſunk down from beneath his feet, 
and left him intirely ſuſpended. 

For a few ſeconds his lordſhip 
made ſome ſtruggles ' againſt the 
attacks of doth; bh was ſoon eaſed 
of all pain by the preſſure of the 
executioner. a 

From the time of his lordſhip's 
aſcending upon the ſcaffold, until 
his execution, was about eight mi- 
nutes; during which his counte- 
nance did not change, nor his 
tongue faulter. 

The accuſtomed time of one hour 
being paſt; the coſſin was raiſed up, 
with the greateſt decency, to receive 
the body, and being depoſited in 
the hearſe, was conveyed by the 
ſheriffs, with the ſame proceſſion, to 
Surgeons Hall, to undergo the re- 
mainder of the ſentence. —A large 
inciſion was made from the neck 
to the bottom of the breaſt, and 
another croſs the throat; the lower 
part of the belly was laid open, and 
the bowels taken away. It was af- 
terwards publickly expoſed to view 
in a room up one pair of ſtairs at 
the Hall; and on the evening of 


Thurſday the gth of May, it was de- 


livered to his friends for interment. 


The following verſes are ſaid to 
have been found in his apartment: 


In doubt I liv'd, in doubt I die, 
Yet ftand prepar'd the vaſt abyſs to try, 
And undiſmay d expedt eternity, | 
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An Abfira of the Life and heroic © 
Action of Balbe Berton, C 
lier de Grillon, N 


ALB E Berton de Grillon, 
deſcended from a very ancient 
family, was born at Murs in Pro- 
vence, in the year 1541, The 
ſports of his childhood diſtinguiſhed 
a warlike genius; his greateſt plea» 
ſure was in the claſhing of arms, 
ſound of trumpets, or neighing of 
horſes. He followed, with the ut- 
moſt ardor, parties of racing, wreſt- 
ling, and other exerciſes which 
tended to give him vigour, dexterity, 
and courage. At the age of ſixteen 
he obtained leave of his father to 
ſerve a campaign under the duke de 
Guiſe, and for that purpoſe repaired 
to Paris, where his birth, vivacity, 
graceful perſon, and ardor for glory, 
procured him the beſt reception, 
and higheſt diſtinctions. In quality 
of volunteer he attended the duke 
de Guile at the ſiege of Calais; and 
was the firſt who mounted the 
breach made in the important fort 
of Riſban. 

The officer who commanded in 
Riſban no ſooner diſcovered Grillon 
upon the breach, than aſtoniſhed 
at ſo daring an attempt, and to pu- 
niſh him for ſuch an exceſs of raſh- 
neſs, he attempted to throw him 
into the moat ; but the chevalier de 
Grillon, being aware of his inten- 
tion, attacked, diſarmed, and threw 
him down firſt; and, without con- 
ſidering whether he was ſupported, 
he forced his way into the fort, put 
all he met to the ſword, with ſo in- 
trepid a courage, that alone and un- 
aſſiſted he ſuſtained the united ef- 
forts of the beſieged, till he was 
Joined by thoſe that followed him. 
To the proweſs of this hero our 
hiſtorian attribgtes the conqueſt of 


conſidered as one of the preates 


by the duke de Guiſe, with cheſe 


Calais: from this moment he wy 


or ov c® 


warriors of the age, and pitched 
arch. by the doke for the execution 

the moſt arduous enterprizes. At 
Guines he reaped freſh laurels, and 
had the honour of firſt mounting the 
ramparts of that place, Soon after 


he was introduced to Henry Il. 


” ww i © 


wo we — > 


words: This gentleman has no 
other fortune except his birth and 
his ſword ; but I have a ſtrong pre- 
ſage, that he will one day become 
formidable to the enemies of your 
majeſty.” Henry received him gra- 
ciouſly, gave him a benefice, and 
appointed him captain of five 
hundred men, in a- regiment of fix 
thouſand, commanded by the baron 
Deſaudret. This poſt he ſoon quit- 
ted from diſlike to the character of 
his colonel, arid an eaper deſire to 
mix in buſier ſcenes. By his means 
the duke de Guiſe fuppreſſed thar 
dangerous confpiracy of d'Amboiſe, 
formed by the prince of Conde, 
which Gi N the lives of the 
Guiſes, the liberty of the king, 
and the extinQion of the catholic 
religion. . 
We next find him performing 
wonders at the ſiege of Rouen, where 
he ſerved as a volunteer, and then 
attaching himſelf with inflexible 
loyalty to the intereſt of his king, 
Francis II. againſt the prince of 
Conde, for whom he had the high- 
eſt perſonal eſteem and friendſhip, 
At the battle of Dreux, fought be- 
tween that prince, as general of 
the Huguenots, and the conſtable, 
who commanded the king's army, 
Grillon was greatly inſtramental in 
the defeat and captivity of the for- 
mer. Obſerving that the right 
wing of the Huguenot infantry was 
not ſupported, he inſtant]y W 
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bled a body of volunteers, attacked 
them with ſo much fury in flank 
that he put them in diſorder, and 
changed the fortune of the day; a 
glory which he purchaſed at- the 
price of his blood, having received 
two wounds. A ſecond time he was 
wounded in the bloody action of St, 
Denis. Immediately after which 
battle the duke of Anjou ſent Gril- 
jon, the count de Briſac, and the 
viſcount Pompadour, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of Mucidan. It was taken 

and Grillon, though wounded, had 
all the glory of that action; his 
two aſſociates being both killed in 
the nn of the engagement. 
On this occaſion it was that Charles 
IX, raiſed him to the poſt of colonel 
of horſe, 

Grillon next diſtinguiſhed him- 
{elf at the ſiege of Poictiers, where 
he appeared at the head of every 
{ally made by the garriſon, Our 
author ſpeaks in raptures of | his 
conduct, though he informs us of 
no particulars. At the battle of 
Moncatour, Grillon, after giving a 
thouſand glorious proots of Ris cou- 
rage, gave a very ſignal one of his 
generoſity. : 

A Hugonot ſoldier, believing 
that in him he ſhould deſtroy one of 
the great ſupports of the Catholics, 
reſolved to kill him, to revenge the 
death of ſo many Calviniſts to whom 
the arm of this great warrior had 
been fatal : the ſoldier concealed 
himſelf in a place from whence he 
could put his defign in execution, 
knowing that Grillon, when he re- 
turned from the purſuit of the fu- 
gitives, muſt paſs that way : the 
loldier fired, but only wounded him 
in the arm; Grillon, incenſed at 
this treachery, ran and ſeized the 
afſafſin ; but at the inſtant his ſword 
vas lifted up, the ſoldier fell ar his 

Vo L. III. | 
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49 
feet, and aſked his life: © Thank 
my religion, replied Grillon, and 
bluſh that it is not thine: go, I 
grant thee thy life ; and could there 
any reliance on the word of one 
who can be a rebel to his king, and 
equally faithleſs to religion, I would 
demand thy promiſe never again 
to draw a {word but in the ſervice 
of thy lawful ſovereign.” The ſol- 
dier, confounded and penetrated 
at this inſtance of mercy, ſolemnly 
vowed to be no longer of the num- 
ber of rebels, and to return to the 
Catholics, | 
At the ſiege of St. jean d' An- 
gely, he ſtormed the breach, and 
carried the town ſword in hand at 
the head of his own troops, unſup- 
ported by the reſt of the army. in 
this ſervice he reccived a wound, 
which gave Charles IX. great unea- 
ſineſs, as it was thought dangerous, 
During his confinement, he was ho- 
noured with a viſit from the king ; 
who giving him his hand, ſaid, 
* Your valour, zeal for my ſervice, 


and the ſucceſs which has followed 


your exploits, are above praiſe ;? 
then embracing him, he added at 
taking leave, Adieu, brave Gril- 
lon,” a name he always with the 
juſteſt title preſerved. 

Aſter the recovery of his wounds 
it was that Grillon viſited Italy, 
Malta, and combated with great 
zeal, the timid ſpecious arguments 
of thoſe powers who refuſed to ac- 
cede to the chriſtian league againſt 
the infidels, Our author acquaints 
us, that he was the great inſtrument 
of the confedetacy formed about 
this time, in conſequence of which 
the famous battle of Lepanta was 
fought. What ſhare our hero had 
in this memorable victory, we are 
informed in theſe words: | 

« Don John of Auſtria, when he 
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reviewed his forces, had diſcovered 
ſome armed veſſels; but they ap- 
peared to be in ſo defenceleſs a con- 
dition, that he thought it would be 
impoſſible to make uſe of them ; 
and being informed that no. officer 
choſe to accept the command of 
them, he gave orders that they 
ſhould be kept at a diſtance ; appre- 
hending they would rather be an in- 
cumbrance than of any ſervice to 
the fleet. Grillon, a ſimple knight 
of the galleys of Malta, accuſtamed 
to give orders for victory, ſeized 
with eagerneſs an opportunity fo 
agreeable to his bravery; aſſured 
of his own heart, and relying on 
his good fortune, he heſitated not 
a moment to aſk Don John's per- 
miſſion to command thoſe veſſels ; 
and promiſed he would meet either 
death or victory. This propoſal, 
from any other beſides Grillon, 
would have been rejected as raſh : 
but his great courage, and re- 
ſources in extremity, joined to the 
air and confidence of a hero aſ- 
ſured of ſucceſs, ſo charmed Don 
John, and all the generals, that he 
obtained what he ſo ardently wiſhed 
for. 

The Turks, who ſaw theſe boats 
ſo ill provided with ſoldiers, ap- 

roached with the utmolt di{dain, 

lieving that nothing was ſo eaſy 
as to ſeize them. They paid dear for 
this attempt; and were convinced 
that victory was not ſo certain as 
they had flattered themſelves. Never 
hero fought with more reſolution 
and calmneſs than Grillon. 

The moſt daring were ſeized 
with terror; wherever he engaged, 
Turks fell in heaps around bim: 
his followers, animated by his ex- 
ample, imitate him ; attack, and 
conquer. | 

'} he barbarians, ſeeing the num- 
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ber of men in theſe viatorious barks 
did not leſſen, and that their fu 


and ardor for victory were till the 


ſame, cried out, That heaven cer. 
tainly ſupplied this hero with Chri. 
flians, or they muſt ariſe out of 
the waves, to fight under bim. 
All their eyes were fixed on him: 2 
cloud of arrows Covered him; he 
received one, which pierced his 
arm; he drew 1t out, and, exaſpe. 
rated at the wound, made redcy. 
bled efforts, filling the veſſels he 
attacked with ſlaughtered Turk. 
This bravery had few examples, 
The generals of the Ottoman feet 
could ſcarce believe their enemy 
was. mortal ; and thoſe of the Chri. 
ſtian navy beheld, with the utmes? 
admiration and aſtoniſhment, this 
prodigy of valour, 

The glory of this aQtion im. 

elled thoſe who were witneſſes of 
it, to the generous refolution cf de- 
voting their lives to their religion 
and country; the combat became 
general; the bravery of the Chrüti- 
ans made theſe barbarians feel, that 
valour can fupply the place of num. 
bers. A thouſand times Grillon 
dared death by plunging himſelf 
into the midſt of danger, or ia 


aſſiſting and reſcuing thoſe who 


wanted his aid, 
The corſairs of Algiers and Tri- 
poli, ſeeing victory declare in fa- 
vour of the. league, refolved to 
ſeize the Malteſe galleys, that they 
might aſſume to themſelves the glo- 
ry of this important prize: ſucceſi 
at firſt favoured their attempt ; they 
ſurrounded the galleys, and were 
juſt upon the point of taking them, 
which Grillon perceiving, he im- 
mediately came up, and compelled 
the enemy to defend themſelves; 
they fought the more reſolutely, 
they were eager to obtain ſuch 2 
| prize; 


cize; but all their efforts ſerved 
only to render the glory of their 
conqueror ſtill more conſpicuous. 
He was choſen 'as the moſt 
worthy to carry the news to the 
ntiff, which office he accepted, 
notwithſtanding a wound he receiv- 
ed in the arm, and was received by 
his holineſs with very uncommon 
marks of diſtinction.“ 
His fame roſe ſo high; that it ex- 
cited the jealouſy and emulation of 
all the young cotemporary warri- 
ors: among theſe was Buſſi d' Am- 
boiſe; a man greatly eſteemed at the 
court of France for his valour, but 
h inſolent and  preſumptuous, as 
rendered all intimacy with him dan- 
gerous. Buſſi, piqued at the ſupe- 
rior reputation of Grillon, deter- 
mined to fight with him. Grillon 
was not lefs jealous of his honour: 
they accidentally met in the Rue St. 
Honoré, and Buſh aſked with a 
haughty air, What is it o'clock ? 
The hour of thy death, replied 
Grillon, putting his. hand upon his 
ſword. A fierce combat began ; 
courage and dexterity were em- 
ployed with equal advantage on 
both ſides; but they were parted by 
ſome lords of the court. Our au- 
thor, inconſiſtently enough, gives 
the advantage to Grillon, though 
no circumſtance, in the relation of 
the combat ſeems to ſhew the ſu- 
periority on either fide ; but to be 
2 hero, he muſt be made con- 
queror on every occaſion. 'This 
rencounter N an animoſity, 
which muſt have terminated in 
blood, had not the ' greatneſs of 
Grillon's mind gained a more glo- 
rious victory than ever his arm could. 
Loth the warriors had accompanied 
the duke of Anjou to Poland, on 
bis election to that crown: paſſin 
arough Germany, Buſh . 
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with ſome Saxon officers, ſeveral of 
whom he put to death or wounded 
in his cups; upon which he was 
tried and condemned to die by the 
laws of the country. | 

Grillon being informed of Buſſi's 
danger, at that inſtant forgot that 
they were enemies, and in Bu: be- 
held a man whoſe bravery did ho- 
nour to the French, and one who 
owed him ſatisfaction for the con- 
temptuous look he gave him in the 
king's chamber. He reflected on the 
diſgrace it would be to the French 
nobility for ſuch a man as Buſſi to 
perith with ſo much ignominy: that 
it was an inſult on the king of Po- 
land to proceed to ſuch extremity 
with one who had the honour to be 
ranked among hisattendants. Urged 
by theſe way Jr Grillon ſolicited, 
perſuaded, ſearched for friends, who 
ſeconded him, and at length ob- 
tained Buſſi's liberty. 

Bufſi, confounded at Grillon's 
generoſity, was not recovered from 
the aſtoniſhment which had ſeized 
him, when he ſaw a gentleman en- 
ter his chamber, who told him, that 


Grillon deſired to fight him: and 


that he had no other intention in 
the ſervice he had done him; for 
which he owed him no acknow- 
ledgments. 

Buſſi, who could not fear that 
his refuſal would be imputed to want 
of courage, anſwered the gentle- 
man, that he ſhould be blamed by 
all men of honour, and fix an eter- 
nal ſtain upon his character, if he 
was to draw his ſword againſt a man 
who had juſt ſaved his life; and 
immediately mounting his horſe, 
went to Grillon. After leaving his 
ſword in his ſaddle, he approached 
bim with an air of frankneſs and 
eſteem; ſaying, To you I owe a life, 
which, as a proof of my gratitude, 
"EY 1 hers 
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J here proteſt ſhall be ſacrificed for 
your ſervice, When he had faid 
theſe words, he advanced- to em- 
brace him : but Grillon, incapable 
of diſguiſe, rejected his offer, and 
declared that he had noother motive 
in preſerving, his life, than to deli- 
ver him from a death unworthy of 
a man of honowr, whoſe error had 
only been occaſioned by wine, and 
in order to deprive him of that 
hfe in a combat, which he required 
of him to put to hazard, as a proof 
of his gratitude, 

Buſt, amazed, confuſed, and di- 
ſtreſſed at Grillon's reſolution, ſtood 
a moment ſilent, penſive, and mo- 
tionleſs; at laſt, recovering himſelf, 
he aſked Grillon with warmth, if 
he had only ſaved his life, that he 
might ex poſe him to the world as a 
monſter of ingratitude, unworthy 
his generoſity ; that he, Buſſi, ſhould 
purchaſe too dearly the ſervice he 
had done him, were he to, be com- 

elled to draw his ſword againſt his 
benefactor ; that he ſhould not think 
his honour ſtained, was he even 
tamely to bear an inſult from him 
without revenging it. 

Theſe words, uttered with the 
air and tone of a man penetrated 
with the deepeſt anguiſh and gra- 
titude, diſarmed Grillon, who made 
no other anſwer, than giving him 
his hand, which Buſſi, with tears in 
his eyes, tenderly preſſed; thus theſe 
two great men embraced, vowing 
an eternal friendſhip for each other, 
of which Grillon gave Buſſi many 
proofs. 

Before this glorious action, he 
releaſed by his valour another at- 
tendant of the duke's out of priſon. 
The exploits he performed at the 
liege of Rochelle were proofs of un- 


daunted courage; but they favour 


fo much of raſhneſs, that we cannot 


rank them among the actions of 3 
hero, eſpecially as many of them 
were unneceſſary, and done out of 
pure oſtentation. What redound: 
more to his reputation than all theſe 
romantic acts of chivalry is the fol. 
lowing anecdote : 

After the dreadful maſflacre at Pa- 
ris, the prince of Conde, who was 
made priſoner on that occaſion, con- 
trived his eſcape by means of three 
diſcontented courtiers, Fervaques, 
Lavardin, and Roquelanre, No 
ſooner had he taken flight, than Fer- 
vaques gave the king information, 
that Roquelaure and Lavardin had 
agreed to follow him, and take poſ. 
ſeſſion of ſome towns. Fervaques 
was ſuſpected to have delayed giv- 
ing this intelligence, till he was af- 
ſured they were out of reach. The 
{ſuſpicion was intimated by his ene- 
mies to Henry, who, 1n his wrath, 
declared that his head ſhould anfwer 
for his treachery ;. adding, that who- 
ever gave notice to the traitor ſhould 
ſhare his fate. 

Grillon ſaw the king's fury with- 
out ſurprize; but, knowing him 
capable of deſtroying an 1nnocent 
man, he trembled with horror when 
he heard him vow the death of Fer- 
vaques, a man of quality, and an 
officer of acknowledged bravery : 
prejudiced in his favour, he could 
not believe him capable of ſo mean 
an artifice : but even ſuppoſing him 

uilty; he did not think his crime 
— an ignominious death: to 
ſecure his perſon, and make him 
riſoner, was all the puniſhment that 
e thought his crime merited. But 
that moderation which can calmly 
proportion the puniſhment to the 
crime, was unknown to Henry III. 
of a diſpoſition which inclined him 
always to extremes, his frenzy ſel- 

dom knew any bounds, 
Grillon, 
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Grillon, agitated by a thouſand 
different reſſections, was equally 
alarmed at the violent reſolution of 
the king, and the imminent danger 
to which Fervaques was expoſed: 
diſtinguiſhed for a magnanimity 
which made him incapable of fear, 


he reſolved to ſave him; and deſpi- 


ſing the danger of a diſcovery, the 
exceſſive delicacy of his friendſhip 

rſuaded him that he ought to run 
all hazards to preſerve the life of a 
man of honour, and hinder the king 
from doing an injuftice which would 
render him ſtill more odious to his 
ſubjects. He went to him, and ſaid, 
My dear Fervaques, the king, who 
is perſuaded that you have favour- 
ed the eſcape of Roquelaure and 
Lavardin, under pretence of giving 
them up to his vengeance, has vow- 
ed your death: I do not aſk you to 
confeſs whether his ſuſpicions are 
juſt; to juſtify myſelf for the ſtep I 
am going to take, I am willing to 
believe you innocent : fly this in- 
ſtant, and ſave your life from the 
king's rage. 

How {enible am I, replied Fer- 
vaques, of this heroic proof of your 
friendſhip: I am reſolved to fly, 
not from a ſenſe of guilt, but to 
eſcape the fury of a king, who ſo 
little merits the fidelity of his ſub- 
jects, or the generous and inviolable 
attachment of the brave Grillon. 
Fervaques inſtantly fled, and joined 
the king of Navarre, | 

Henry was extremely_ incenſed 
when he heard of Fervaques's e- 
ſcape; for he was ſome moments un- 
certain on which of thoſe who had 
heard him vow Fervaques's death, 
to fix his ſuſpicions ; but at length 
they fell upon Grillon. His eſteem 
tor him, while it made him wiſh 


him innocent, added ſtrength to 
taoſe ſuſpicions, 
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Henry was agitated with theſe 
different emotions, when Grillon 
appeared before him: Fervaques 
(ſaid he to him, with a look of rage) 
has eſcaped my vengeance, and 
leaves me no other hope of execut- 
ing it, but upon him who has been 
the inſtrument of his eſcape, Do 
you know who the man is? Yes, 
fire, . replied Grillon: Well then, 
6 the king with warmth, name - 

im. 

I will never be the accuſer of any 
beſides myſelf, anſwered GriJon ; 
bat the fear of expoſing the inno- 
cent to your majeſty's reſentment, 
obliges me to give up the guilty : 
yes, fire, ſee before you the man 
you ought to puniſh; one who 
would have conſidered himſelf as 
the aſſaſſin of Fervaques, had he 
concealed from him a ſecret on 
which his life depended : mine is 
at your diſpoſal; but it is leſs dear 
to me than the honour of ſaving a 
ſubject (poſſibly innocent of the 
crime laid to his charge) whoſe 
blood may be one day ulefally ſhed 
in your majeſty's ſervice. 

Henry III. reſolving upon the 
death of the duke of Guiſe, pitch- 
ed upon Grillon to accompliſh this 
hazardous enterprize. He called 
the chevalier to his cabinet, and 
juſtified his deſign, by recalling to 
view the duke's whole conduR, his 
ſtrict connections with the duke 
of Savoy, the terrible day of the 
barricades, the ſad alternative this 
ambitious man had reduced him to, 
of condeſcending to a ſhameful and 

recipitate flight, of abandoning 
his crown and liberty to the power 
of a rebellious ſubject, whoſe cri- 
minal views extended even to the 
throne, Can there be a crime 
more worthy of death ? continued 
the king. Are got you of opinion 
E' 3 that 
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that the duke de Guiſe deſerves it? 
I am, fire, replied Grillon, It is 
well, returned Henry: it is ycur 
hand I have choſen to give it him. 
I fly, fire, anſwered Grillon ; and 
your majeſly may be aſſured, that 
my fork ſhall pierce his boſom, 
though the ſame moment that gives 
him death were likewiſe to be my 
laſt. | 
As ſoon as he had ſpoke theſe 
words, which he pronounced with 
the livelineſs and fire that accom- 
panied all be ſaid and did, he flew 
to the door; but the king cried out, 
Stop, and hear what I have to ſay: 
it is not my intention that you 
ſhould fight with the duke de 
Guiſe ; I will not riſk the life of a 
man ſo ſincerely attached, and of 
ſo much uſe to me as you are, The 
title of chief of the league alone 
renders the duke guilty of high 
cieafon, Well, fire, replied Grillon, 
et him be pronounced worthy of 
death, and executed. But, Grijjon, 
{aid Henry, are you not ſenſible 
what a riſk I ſhall run, and what 
freſh troubles J may involve my 
kingdom in, if I command him to 
be ſeized? It is impoſſible for me 
to puniſh, in a legal manner, this 
£nemy, who is become more pow- 
ertu! in the ftate than myſelf ; he 
mult fall by ſome unforeſeen Rroke : 
and it is from you that l expect this 
important ſervice, which I promiſe 
zou to recompente by the ſtaff of 
conſtable of France; which I ſhall 
ſee in your hands, without fearing 
zou will ever make an ill vie of the 
unlimited power it confers, 

At theſe words Grillon was ſtruck 
dumb with grief and aftoniſhment ; 
hut at length, recovering his ſpeech, 
ne ſaid, Ihe proof which your ma- 
jelly has given me that my conduct, 
inouga uniformly irreproachable 
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has not been able to'gain me your 
eſteem, determines me to retire 10 
my own family, whoſe name and 
reputation | will never tarniſh by an 
unworthy action. | 

I know you, Grillon, replied the 
king, and no one has a higher 
ſhare in my eſteem ; but do you 
conſider, continued he, after a mo. 
ment's pauſe, that my life and my 
dignity depend upon the death of 
the duke de Guiſe ? It is that only 
that can ſecure my crown and ſafety; 
and, in order to prevent innumera.- 
ble evils, I can think of no other 
method to get rid of him : cau you 
then refuſe me the only aſſiſtance 
can have recourſe to ? 

Ab, fire ! replied Grillon, ſay no 
more {ſuffer me to fly far from 
this court, and bluſh in filence at 
the remembrance of having heard 
my king (for whom I am fo ready 
to lay down my life a thouſand 
times) defire me to ſacrifice that 
love for true glory, which coſt me 
ſa much blood to acquire ar, eſteem 
IT have not been able to oþtain.—Ah, 
fire ! 1 cannot ſupport the thought, 
I ſhudder to ſee your majeſty led 
away by the counſels pf minions 
unworthy of your ear. 

It is enough, ſaid Henry, inter- 
rupting Grillon (who thought he 
read in the eyes of the offended mo- 
narch a concern for the conhdence 
he had placed in him, as alſo the 
ſatal reſolution of ſecuring his ſe- 
crecy, perhaps by his death.) — 
Sire, proceeded the chevalier, the 
proof (and | may venture to call it 
a generous one) which I gave you 
of my way of thinking, when, to 
ſaye Fervaques from your reſent- 
ment, I expoſed myſelt to it, ought 
to have convinced your majeſ, 
that Grillon would never conſent to 
commit an action beneath * 
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You may be led to imagine, that the 


forget the duke is my enemy, and 
co give him warning of the peril he 
i in; but to ſpare your majelly any 
trouble on that head, I intreat you 
(if my ſolemn promiſe of, keeping 
this fatal ſecret '15 not enough) to 
make yourſelf eaſy by ſecuring my 
-rſon this moment, 

No, Grillen, replied the king; 
| know, I efteem, and love you: 
vour word is ſaſſicient; and I for- 
give you a refuſal, which is wholly 
owing to your too ſcrupulous deli- 
cacv. 

Belieged with a handful of men 
in Juilleboeut by M. Villars, at the 
head of the rebels, he refuſed to 
ſurrender, though the place was 
not tenable, — * this reſolute 
reply to the enemy's ſummons, 
« Villars is without, and Grillon is 
within.“ In effect, he foiled all 
the endeavours of that experienced 
olicer, Yet, notwithſtanding his 
valour and fidelity, which rendered 
bim the favourite of five ſucceſſive 
monarchs, he could never obtain 
preſerment ſuitable to his merit; 
which his biographer attributes to 
the blunt honeſty and franknels of 
bis diſpoſition, though it is proba- 
ble, that Henry IV. in particular, 
would have elevated him to the dig- 
n1ty of mareſchal, had he not per- 
ceived his talents were rather cal- 
culated for a ſubordinate capacity, 
man for the command of armies, 
Diſguſt, in ſome meaſure, induced 
Griilon to retire to his country 
eftate, a little before the death of 
that glorious monarch, who pre- 
jerved the higheſt regard for our 
hero, and a conftant intercourſe by 
letters, during the ſhort period of 
Nis life, The following anecdate, 
Perfectly of a piece with the ſoper- 
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ame generoſity will prompt me to 
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55 
ſtition of the times, is related by our 
author: . 
HFlenry III. was at Avignon in 
1574, with Henry king of Navarre, 

enry prince of Conde (who was 
poiſoned at St. Jean d*Angely, the 
fifth of March, 1588) and Henry 
duke de Guiſe, Theſe four princes 
were at play with dice in Grillon's 
houſe on a marble table; all on a 
ſudden blood ſpouted out, and co- 
vered their hands, though they ne- 
ver could diſcover from whence it 
came. This accident broke up the 
party: they argued differently upon 
it; but, ſince the violent deaths of 
theſe four princes, thoſe Who were 
witneſſes of this fact, looked on it 
as a fatal preſage of the death they 
were to expect. 

Not long after the aſſaſſination of 
Henry the great, Grillon, whoſe 
health had been long impaired, be- 


came ſenſible, that he had depend- 


ed too much upon his own ſtrength; 
for he was 2 extremely weak- 
ened, that his body, covered with 
wounds, refuſed the aſſiſtance of 
medicine: the pains he ſuffered 
were acute and univerſal : yet his 
courage and reſolution never de- 
ſerted him: the day before he ex- 
pired, the marquis de Javon, ſon of 
one of his ſiſters, whom he tender- 
ly loved, ſtanding by his bed-fide, 
his eves ſwimming in tears, he faid 
to him, Nephew, do not weep for 
my death; my life is no longer uſe- 
ful to the ſtate.“ He bore his ill - 
neſs, not only without murmuring, 
but with the ſubmittion worthy of a 
Chriſtian: he died the ſecond of 
December, 1616, after having re- 
c:ived the ſacraments, in the ſeventy- 
fourth year of his age. His body 
was Carried to the church of the 
Cordeliers, and depokted in the 
tomb of his anceſtors, His funeral 
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oration was pronounced by father 


3 a Jeſuit, 


In Grillon, the ſocial and heroic 


virtues were remarkably united; 


ſuperidr to flattery, he was fond nei - 


ther of giving nor receiving praiſes, 


and was only ſolicitous to deſerve 
them: a ſlave to his word, no one 


ever had cauſe to repent being en- - 


gaged with him: the ſecrets he was 
entruſted with were to him a ſacred 
depoſit : humane and generous to 
exceſs, he was a never-failing re- 
ſource to thoſe who wanted his aſ- 
ſiſtance; adored by the ſoldiers, 
no danger had power to intimidate 
them, when they were commanded 
by Grillon, The obedience of the 
troops was leſs owing to the autho- 
rity of his poſt, than the confidence 
they had in his valour: the officers 
and ſoldiers were ſo attached to 
him, that if a principle of duty and 
virtue had not ſecured their obedi- 
ence to their king, gratitude and 
reſpect for their general would have 
confirmed it. | 

The king having once made him 
a preſent of ten thouſand crowns (a 
very conſiderable ſum for thoſe days) 
he diſtributed it among the ſoldiers 
of his regiment, without reſerving 
any for himſelf, 

He was always. inviolably at- 
tached to his kings; never delerting 
their intereſts, notwithſtanding the 
contagious examples ſo frequent at 
court; where perkdy was rewarded 
with the higheſt diguities, and re- 
bellion aſſumed the ſpecious appear- 
ance of religion; he was not inſen- 
ſible to innocent pleaſures ; but ne- 
ver carried them to exceſs. So ma- 
ny united virtues were not without 
ſome defects; the character of Gril- 
lon is too great to make it neceſſary 
for his kiſtorian to flatter him, He 
took fire at an equivocal expreſſion, 


and often carried his reſentments ta 
exceſs. This captious delicacy va; 
the ſource of a great number of 
combats and duels, which made hi; 
ſociety dangerous; his frankneſ⸗ 
ſometimes ſunk into abuſe: he had 
a habit of ſwearing, which he kney 
not how to conquer, even while he 
was at confeſſion, 

Such was the brave Grillon: he 
had few faults, and many virtues, 
While probity and valour are dear 
to the French nation, his name will 
be mentioned with honour. 

Critical Review for May 1760, 
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An dicount 4 the origin, cuſtoms, 
manners, Sc. of the Aſſaſſins of 


Sria. 


V A RIO Us conjeQures have 
been made by the learned, on 
the particular clan or tribe in Perſia 
and Syria, known among us by the 
name of Aſſaſſins: and chiefly with 
regard to the etymology of that ap- 
pellation. Some have deduced it 
from the Hebrew, ſome from the 
Syriac, and from the Arabic, and 
ſome from the Greek ; while others 
have endeavoured to find it in the 
Latin; and others, after many la- 
borious reſearches, flatter themſelves 
with having diſcovered the root of 
this famous word in the obſolete 
Teutonic language. But without 
pretending to ſupport my opinion 
againſt thoſe who may differ from 
me, I would believe that the word 
comes from Sikkin Aſſikin, an ori- 
ental term, ſignifying the poniard or 
knife, uſed by the Aſſaſſins in their 
inhuman practices. They were alſo 
called I{maelites, as deſcendants from 
Iſmael the ſon of Dylaſſer; and hke- 
wiſe Bathenrins, 1. e. illuminated, 


or inward, Theſe people probably 
i : : owed 
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owed their origin to the Carmathi- 
ans, a famous heretical ſect among 
the Muſſulmans, who firſt ſettled in 
perſia: whence, in proceſs of time, 
they ſent a colony into Syria, where 
they became poſſeſſed of a conſider- 
able tract of land among the moun- 
tains of Lebanon, extending itſelf 
from the neighbourhood of Antioch 
to Damaſcus. 

The firſt chief and legiſlator of 
this remarkable tribe, appears to 
have been Haſſan Sabah, a ſubtle 
impoſtor, who by his artifices made 
fanatical and implicit flaves of his 
ſubjects. Their by was com- 
pounded with that of the Magi, the 
Jews, the Chriſtians, and the Maho- 
metans: but the capital article of 
their creed was to believe that the 
Holy Ghoſt reſided in their chief, 
that his orders proceeded from God 
himſelf, and were real declarations 
of his divine pleaſure, To this 
monarch, as be might well be 


ſtyled, the orientals gave the name 


of Scheik; but he is better known 
in Europe by the name of the Old 
Man, or the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain. His dignity, inſtead of bein 
hereditary, was confirmed by elec- 
tion ; where merit, that is, a ſupe- 
rior multiplicity and enormity of 
crimes, was the moſt effectual re- 
commendation to a majority of fut- 
frages. 413 
This chief, from his exalted reſi- 
cence on the ſummit of Mount Le- 
banon, like a vindictive deity, with 
the thunderbolt in his hand, ſent 
inevitable death to all quarters of 
the world; ſo that from one end of 
the earth to the other, Kalifs, Em- 
perors, Sultans, Kings, Princes, 
Chriſtians, Mahometans, and Jews, 
cvery nation and people execrated 
and dreaded his ſanguinary power, 
from the ſtrokes of which there was 


no ſecurity, At the leaſt ſuggeſtion 
or whiſ <4 that he had threatened 
the death of any potentate, all im- 
mediately doubled their guards, and 
took every other precaution in their 
power. It is known that Philip Au- 
guſtus, king of France, on a pre- 
mature advice that the Scheik in- 
tended to have him aſſaſſinated, in- 
ſtituted a new body-guard of men 
diſtinguiſhed for their activity and 
courage, called Sergens d' Armes, 
with braſs clubs, bows and arrows: 
and he himſelf never appeared with - 
out a club, fortified either with iron 
or gold. Moſt ſovereigns paid ſe- 
cretly a penſion to the Scheik, how- 
ever ſcandalous and derogatory it 
might be to the luſtre of majeſty, 
for the ſafety of their perſons. The 
Knights Templers alone dared to 
defy. his ſecret machinations and 
open force. Indeed they were a 
permanent diſperſed body, not to 
be cut off by maſſacres or aſſaſſina- 
tions. 

This barbarous prince, aſſiſted by 
the fanaticiſm of his ſubjects, no 
leſs barbarous than himſelf, fur- 
niſhed reſources unknown to all 
other monarchs, even to the moſt 
abſolute deſpotic tyrant. They 
would proftrate themſelves at the 
foot of his throne, requeſting to die 
by his hand or order, as a favour 
by which they were ſure of paſſing 
into paradiſe. On them, 1t danger 
made any impreſſion, it was an 
emulation to preſs forward; and if 
taken in any enterprize, they went 
to the place of execution with a 
magnanimity unknown to others. 
Henry, count of Champagne, who 
married Iſabella, daughter of Amau- 
ry, king of Jeruſalem, paſſing over 
part of the territory of the Aſſaſ- 
fins in his way to Syria, and talk- 
ing highly of his power, their chief 

came 
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came to meet him, Are your ſub- 
«« jects, ſaid the Old Man of the 
© Mountain, as ready in their ſub- 
«« miſſion as mine?” And without 
ſaying for an anſwer, made a ſign 
with his hand, when ten young men 
in white, who were ſtanding on an 
adjacent tower, inſtantly threw 
themſelves down. On another oc- 
caſion, Sultan Malek-Schah ſum- 
moning the Scheik to ſubmit him- 
elf to his government, and threaten- 
ing him with the power of his 
arms, ſhould he heſitate to com- 
ply ; the latter very compoledly 
turning himſelf towards his guards, 
ſaid to one of them, Draw your 
« dagger, and plunge it into your 
© breaſt;”” and to another, Throw 
«« yourſelf headlong from yonder 
4% rock.” His orders were no ſooner 
uttered than they were joyfully 
obeyed: and all the anſwer he 
deigned to give the Sultan's envoy 
was, „Away to thy maſter, and 
«+ jet him know I have many thou- 
* ſand ſubjects of the ſame diſpo- 
« ſition.” Men ſo ready to deſtroy 
theraſelves were equally alert and 
reſolute in being the miniſters of 
death to others. At the command 
of their ſovereign, they made no 
d;ficuliy of ſtabbing any prince, 
even on his throne ; and being well 
verſed in the different dialects, they 
conformed to the dreſs and even 
the external religion of the coun- 
try, that they might with leſs difn- 
culty ſtrike the fatal blow required 
by their chief. With the Saracens 
they were Mahometans; with the 
Franks, Chriſtians; in one place 
they joined with the Mameluks, in 
another with the eccleſiaſtics or re- 
ligious; and under this diſguiſe, 
ſerzed the firſt opportunity of exe- 
cuting their ſanguinary commiſſion. 
Of this we mest with an inſtance 


in the hiſtory of Saladin, while he 
was beſieging Manbedge, that cele. 
brated Hieropolis of antiquity, $4. 
ladin being one day, with a fey 
attendants, and they at ſome dif. 
tance, reconnoitring the place for 
the better diſpoſition of the attack, 
a man ruſhed on him with a das. 
ger in his hand, and wounded hin 
in the bead; but the Sultan, as he 
was endeavouring to repeat bis 
ſiroke, wreſted the dagger from 
him, and after receiving ſeveral 
wounds, laid him dead at his feet. 
Before the ſultan had well recovered 
himſelf, a ſecond encountered him 
to finiſh the treachery of the for. 
mer; but he met with the ſame 
fate: he was ſucceeded with equal 
fury by a third, who alſo fell by 
the hand of that magnanimons 
prince whom he was ſent to allaſl- 
nate. And it was obſerved, that 
theſe wretches dealt about their 
fruitleſs blows as they lay in the 
agonies of death. With ſuch w. 
pidity was this tranſadted, that it 
was over before Saladin's guards 
could come to his afiſtance. He re- 
tired to his tent, and in great per- 
turbation throwing himſelf on his 
ſopha ordered his ſervants to take 
a (iriQ view of his houſhold, and 
to caſhier all ſuſpected perſons ; at 
the ſame time aſking with great 
earneſtneſs, ** Of whom have I de- 
« ſerved ſuch treacherous uſage?" 
But it afterwards appeared, thit 
theſe villains had been ſent by 
the Old Man of the Mountain; d 
whom the vizir Kamſchlegin had 
purchaſed the murder of Sajadin,to 
fice himſelf from ſo great a War 
rior whom he could not meet in the 
field. To animate them in the! 
frantic obedience, the Scheik, before 
their departure on ſuch attempts 
uſed to pive them a ſmall antepa 
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of ſome of the delights, which, 
he aſſured them, would be their 
recompence in paradiſe. Delicious 
ſoporitic drinks were given them, 
and while they lay aſleep, they 
were carried into beautiful gardens, 
where every allurement invited 
their ſenſes to the moſt exquiſite 
eratifications. From theſe ſeats of 
voluptuouſneſs, inflamed with liquor 
and enthuſiaſtic views of perpetual 
enjoy ments, they ſallied forth to 
perform aſſaſſinations of the black- 
eſt dye. 

This people once had, or at leaſt 
they ſeigned to have, an intention 
of embracing the chriſtian religion. 
They —— a long time in Perſia, 
and on mount Lebanon. Holagow, 
a khan of the Mogul Tartars, in 
the year 655 of the Hegyra, or 
1254 of the chriſtian æra, entered 
their country, and diſpoſſeſſed them 


of ſeveral places; but it was not 


till the year 1272 that they were 
totally conquered, This atchieve- 
ment was owing to the conduct and 
intrepidity of the Egyptian forces 
ſent againſt them by the ſultan 
Bibars. It has, however, been 
thought that the Druſes, who ſtill 
rende among the eminences of 
Mount Lebanon, and whole reli- 
gion and cuſtoms are ſo little 
known, are a remnant of thoſe bar- 
barians. | | H. J. 
Yark, Sept. 1, 1760 


—_— 
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Some account of Francis David Stirn, 
who was convicted for the murder 
of Mr, Matthews; and à parti- 
cular relation of the fad. 


Rancis David Stirn was born in 
the principality of Heſſe-· Caſ. 
ſel, about the year 1735. His fa- 
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ther was a miniſter, and his brother 
is now. a metropolitan miniſter at 
Hersfeldt, having the ſuperinten- 
dence over the Calviniſt clergy of 
a certain diſtri, | 

At a proper age he was ſent to 
a public grammar-ſchool in Heſſe- 
Caſſel, where he made a conſider- 
able progreſs, and was then re- 
moved to a college at Bremen, 
which is endowed with profeſſor- 
ſhips as a univerſity. While he was 
here, he preached ſome probation- 
ary difcourſes, according to the cuſ- 
tom of the place; and tho' he was 
ſcarce twenty years of age, became 
tutor to the ſon of one Haller a doc- 
tor of laws, and burgomaſter of 
the city. But he ſoon forfeited the 
favour both of Mr. Haller and his 
wife, by a ſuſpicious and ſupercili- 
ous diſpoſition, which broke out 
into ſo many acts of indecorum, 
that he was diſmiſſed from his em- 
ployment. | 

He was then taken home by his 
brother, who ſoon after placed him 
at the univerſity of Hintelin, be- 
longing to Heſſe, where he purſued 
his ſtudies from the year 1756, till 
the middle of the year 1758. Dur- 
ing this time he improved his know- 
* in the Latin and Greek claſ- 
ſics to an uncommon degree; he 
alſo acquired a very confiderable 
{kill in the Hebrew, and became a 

reat proficient both in vocal and 
inſtrumental muſic, dancing, fenc- 
ing, and other polite accompliſh- 
ments. 

About this time, the French hav- 
ing made an irruption into Heſſe, 
and impoveriſhed the inhabitants 
by raiſing exorbitant contributions, 
his brother was no longer able to 
ſupport him, and therefore ſent him 
to England with very ſtrong recom+ 

men- 
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mendations to a friend, who is in 
a ſtation of great honour and in- 
tereſt. 

This perſon received him kindly, 
and promiſed to procure him an ap- 
pointment that ſhould be agreeable 
to his friends; but as no opportu- 
nity immediately preſented, he of- 
fered himſelf as an aſſiſtant to Mr. 
Crawford, who keeps a ſchool in 
Croſs-ſtreet, Hatton-Garden. 

It was alſo . propoſed that he 
ſhould aſſiſt the German miniſter at 
the chapel in the Savoy, where he 
preached ſeveral probationary diſ- 
courſes; but as he made uſe of 
notes, he was not approved by his 
auditory. LF 

He then turned his thoughts to- 
wards. a military life, in which ſome 
offer of advantage ſeems to have 
been made him; but his friends 
here were ſo well apprized of his in- 
firmity,, that, knowing it would be 
impoſſible for him to 
fabordinationeſtabliſhedin the army, 
they earneſtly diſſuaded him from it. 

He then formed a deſign of en- 
tering into one of our univerſities; 
and having communicated 1t to his 
friends, he obtained the intereſt of 
ſeveral clergymen of conſiderable 
influence; but ſome new ſally of 
his jealous and ungovernable tem- 
per diſguſted his friends, and diſ- 
appointed his expectations. But 
inſtead of imputing this diſappoint- 
ment to himſelf, he thre out many 
threats againſt thoſe whom he had 
already offended by his petulance 
and ill behaviour. 

In the mean time, he continued 
in Mr. Crawford's family, where he 

ave frequent and mortifying in- 
— of his pride and indiſcretion; 


one of which is too remarkable to 
be omitted. 
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ubmit to the 


friendſhip to him, yet his intention 


He ſet out one day with M. 
Crawford, and a Pruſſian gentleman, 
to dine with Mr. v, a Dutch 
merchant at Mouſwell - hill; in hi; 
way thither he quitted his company, 
and, by croſſing the fields, 20t to 
the houſe before them. When he 
came there, he took ſuch. offence at 
ſomething Mr. V ſaid, in ſome 
trifling diſpute which happened be. 
tween them, that he called hin 
fool, and proceeded from one out- 
rage to another, till Mr. V—— or. 
dered his ſervants to turn him out 
of doors, which was done before 
his companions, Crawford and the 
Pruſſian, got there, Vet Stirn, when 
they came back in the evening, fell 
into another fit of rage againſt them, 
and I 2h them. with having got 
to Mr. V——'s before him, and 
concealed themſelves in another 
room, to enjoy the ipjurious treat- 
ment which Mr. V— was prepared 
to offer him; and inſiſting that he 
had heard them rejoicing and laugh. 
ing at his diſgrace. 

While he lived with Mr. Craw- 
ford, he became acquainted with 
Mr. Matthews, a ſurgeon in the 
neighbourhood, who advertiſed. the 
cure of fiſtulas, and other diſorders 
of the like kind, Matthews is ſaid 
to have inſinuated to Stirn, that, 
though Crawford profeſſed a great 


was only to keep him in a ſtate of 
poverty and dependence, and to 
render his abilities ſubſervient to 
his own advantage, without giving 
him a valuable conſideration; tell- 
ing him, that it was in his power 
to provide much better for himſelf, 
From this time, Stirn's behaviour to 
Mr, Crawford was very different from 
what it had been before, and Mr, 


Crawford was proportionably leſ 
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fed; fo that, though he ftill 
— with him, ves Crawford 
ſays, that he now kept him merely 
from the regard he had to him and 
his family. | 
Soon after, this Matthews made 
him a propoſal to come and live 
with him, offering him an apart- 
ment ready furniſhed, and his 
board, upon condition that he 
ſhould teach Mrs. Matthews and 
her daughter muſic, and Matthews 
himſelf the claſſics. This propoſal 
Stirn inclined to accept; but Mr, 
Crawford, hearing of it, endea- 
voured to perſuade Matthews to re- 
tract it, telling him that Stirn had 
failings which would render him a 
very troubleſome inmate. Mat- 
thews, who ſeems to have had neither 
2 good opinion of Crawford, nor 
good-will to him, immediately told 
Stirn that he had been attempting 
to perſuade him to go back from his 
propoſals, and mentioned alſo the 
reaſons he gave for ſo doing. This 
threw Stirn into a rage, and he ex- 
preſſed his reſentment to Crawford 
ia ſtrong terms, and a boiſterous 
behaviour. 
Stirn ſoon after accepted Mat- 
thews's propofal, and Matthews of- 
fered to ſecure him a continuance of 
what he had offered for twelve 
months, by writing ; but Stirn re- 
fuſed the obligation, ſaying, that 
his honour was ſufficient. 
Crawford, having failed in per- 
ſuading Matthews not to receive 
Stirn, now endeavoured to prevail 
upon Stirn not to go to Matthews ; 
and, therefore, though, he ſays, he 
would not have kept him ſo long, 
bat in regard to Stirn himſelf and 
nis friends, he now offered to raiſe 
his ſalary, that he might keep him 
longer, at greater expence. 
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But this offer was refaſed, and 
Stirn took poſſeſſion of his apart- 
ment at Matthews's houſe; a very 
little time, however, was ſufficient 
to ſhew that they could not long 
continue together. Stirn's pride, 
and his ſituation in life, concurred 
to render him jealons of indigni- 
ty, and fo ingenious in diſcovering 
oblique reproach and inſult in the 
behaviour of thoſe about him, thar 
finding one evening, after he came 
home, ſome pieces of bread in the 
dining- room, which had been left 
there by a child of the family, he 
immediately took it into his head, 
that they were left there as re- 
proachful emblems of his poverty, 
which obliged him to ſubſiſt on the 
fragments of charity. This thought 
ſet him on fire in a moment; he ran 
furiouſly up ſtairs, and knocking 
loudly and ſuddenly at Mr. Mat- 
thews's chamber door, called out, 
Mr. Matthews! He was anſwered 
by Mrs. Matthews, who was in bed, 
that Mr. Matthews was not there: 
but he ſtill elamourouſly infiſted on 
the door's being opened, ſo that 
Mrs. Matthews was obliged to riſe, 
and having put on her cloaths, 
came out, and aſted him what he 
wanted, and what he meant by 
ſuch behaviour; he anſwered, that 
he wanted Mr. Matthews, and that 
he knew he was in the room. It 
happened that at this inſtant Mr. 
Matthews knocked at the ſtreet 
door, and put an end to the dif- 
ute with his wife. The moment 
r. Matthews entered the houſe, 
Stirn in a furious manner charged 
him with an intention to affront him 
by the cruſts; Mr. Matthews af- 
ſured him he meant no ſuch thing, 5 
and that the bread was carried thi- 


ther by the child: Mrs, Matthews 
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alſo confirmed it, and Stirn was at 


length paciſied. He ſeems to have 
been conſcious of the ſtrange im- 
propriety of his conduct, as ſoon 
as he had time for reflection; for 
the next morning he went to Mr. 
Crawford, and expreſſed a moſt 

rateful ſenſe of Mr. and Mrs. 
Matthews's patience and kindneſs 
in ſuffering, and paſſing over, his 
fantaſtic behaviour. 

It is, however, probable, that, 
from this time, they began to hve 
together upon very ill terms; Mat- 


thews ſoon after gave him warning 


to quit his houſe, and Stirn re- 
fuſed to go. What particular of- 
' fences he had given on each fide 
does not appear; but they had 
been carried to ſuch lengths, that 
Crawford conſulted Mr. Welch, a 
Middleſex juſtice, about them, on 
Stirn's behalf. What directions he 
received are not known; but, on 
Wedneſday the 13th of Auguſt, 
Stirn having been then in Mr. 
Matthews's family about two 
months, Matthews went to a friend 
vpon Dowgate-hill, whoſe name is 
Lowther, and telling him that 
Stirn had behaved ſo ill he could no 
longer keep him in his houſe, and 
that he had refuſed to quit it, re- 
queſted his advice and aſſiſtance to 
get rid of him. Mr. Lowther then 
went with Mr. Matthews to Mr. 
Welch, who, finding there was no 
legal contract between them, told 
Matthews he might turn Stirn out 
when he pleaſed, without notice. 
Matthews then determining to turn 
him out that night, Mr. Welch de- 
ſired he would be cautious, and ad- 
viſed him to get a couple of friends 
to be with him ; and when Stirn 
came in, firit to defire him to go 
away peaceably, aud if he refuſed, 


| 


to lead him out by the arm, Mat. 
thews then ſaid, he was a deſpe- 
rate man, and if he ſhould offer 
any rudeneſs to him, would make 
no ſcruple of ſtabbing him. le 
was then adviſed to take a peace 
officer with him. And having now 
received ſufficient inſtructions, he 
went away with his friend, de. 
termined to put them in execy. 

tion. | 
While Matthews and his friend 
were at Mr. Welch's, Stirn was 
making his complaint to Mr, Cray. 
ford, whom he met at Bartlets. 
Buildings coffee-houſe, near Hol. 
born. He told him, with great 
emotion, that Mr. Matthews had 
villainouſly and unjuſtly charged 
him with having alienated the af. 
fection of his wife, and, by her 
means, having had acceſs to his 
purſe. | 
Mr. Crawford, who appears to 
have known that Matthews had 
wanted Stirn to be gone, and that 
Stirn had refuſed to go, adviſed 
him, as the beſt way of removing 
Matthews's ſuſpicions, immediate] 
to quit his houſe. Upon this he 
ſtarred up in a violent rage, and 
told him, if he ſpoke another word, 
he would and muttered ſome- 
thing elſe to himſelf, which Mr, 
Crawford could not hear.—But the 
next moment he told him, that he 
and Mr. Chapman (a ſurgeon in 
the neighbourhood) had conſpired 
with Mr. Matthews to ruin his cha- 
rater, and oblige him to quit 
England with infamy. After ſome 
farther altercation, he ſat down, 
and appeared ſomewhat more com- 
poſed ; but on a ſudden, ſtarted up 
again, with a new fury in his look, 
and faid, his honour was wounded, 
his character ruined, and his 7 
ons 
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loft ; that, under ſuch circamſtances, 
he could not live; and that if Mat- 
thews ſcandalouſly turned him out 
of his houſe, which he ſeems to 
have threatened, he would be re- 
venoed, Mr. Crawford attempted 
ſome farther expoſtulation, but find- 
ing it in vain, and it being now 
rear eleven o' clock, he accompa - 
nied him to Mr. Matthews's door, 
and there left him. 

Matthews, in the mean time, 
had got two friends, of which Mr. 
Lowther was one, and a conſtable, 
and having removed all that be- 
longed to Mr. Stirn out of his 
room, into the paſſage, they were 
waiting for his coming in; Mat- 
thews having determined to turn 
him into the ſtreet at that time of 
the night, and leave him to get a 
lodging where he could. 

When Stirn knecked at the door, 
it was opened to him by Low- 
ther; and upon entering the paſ- 
ſage, and ſeeing his cloaths and 
other things lying in it, be cried 
out, with great paſſion, Who 
has done this?“ Matthews replied, 
+ have done it, —You told me, 
ou would not leave my houſe 
o by force, and now I am deter- 
rained you ſhall go.“ Stirn then 
reproached Matthews with being a 
bad man, and told him that he was 
a coward, and would not have 
dared thus to inſult him if he 
had not procured perſons to abett 
and aſſiſt hm. Some farther words 
paiſed on both fides ; after which, 
Matthews defired Stirn to take a 
glaſs of wine, there being then 
wine and glaſſes upon the table, 
and ſaid, ** Let us part friendly.” 
Stirn then ſaid, he would not go till 
lie had played his laſt tune: and 
there being a ſpinnet in the room, 


he went and ſtruck it five or fix 
times: then he ſaid, ** I want but 
half a guinea; you may do what 
pou will with my clothes and 

oks.” Matthews replied, «* If 
you will tell me what you want 
with half a guinea, and have not 
ſo much, I will lend you the mo- 
ney.” Stirn then pat his hand in 
his pocket, and taking out ſome 
money, looked at it, and ſaid, No, 
I have as much money as I want; I 
have ſpoke to a man to-day who 
will write my life and yours.“ 
Have a care, ſaid Matthews, what 
you ſay; you have before ſaid 
enough for me to lay you by the 
heels.“ Why, what have I ſaid 
before!“ ſaid Stirn. Why, you 
have ſaid, replied Matthews, that 
Crawford might thank his God he 
had got rid of you in the manner 
he had : but that you would have 
your revenge of me.“ Stirn then 
deſited Matthews to give him his 
hand, and Matthews, ſtretching ic 
out, Stirn graſped it in both his, 
and ſaid, “ I have ſaid fo, and here 
is my hand, I will have revenge of 
you.” After this, a good deal of 
opprobrious language paſſed be- 
tween them, and then Stirn went 
out of the houſe with a conſtable, 
though not in his cuſtody. 

Where this forlorn and infaty- 
ated creature paſſed the night, does 
not appear; nor is any thing re- 
lated of the tranſactions of the next 
day, Thurſday the 14th, except 
that Mr. Chapman endeavoured to 
procure a meeting of the parties 
with himſelf and Mr. Crawford 
that evening, to bring about a re. 
conciliation, but without ſucceſs, 
Mr. Matthews being unfortunately 
from home, when he called to 
make the appointment. It appears, 
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however, from divers circumſtances 
which happened afterwards, that, 
on that day, Stirn bought a pair of 
piſtols, and that having loaded 
them, he ſent Mr. Matthews a 
challenge, which Matthews refuſed 
to accept; and it is probable, that, 
from this time, he reſolved upon 
the murder, no other means of re- 
venge ng - left him. On Friday 
morning, the 15th, Mr. Crawford, 
hearing that Stirn was in great 
anxiety and diſtreſs of mind, gave 
him an invitation to dinner. This 
invitation he accepted, and be- 
haved with great propriety and po- 
liteneſs till after the Neck was taken 
away ; but juſt then he ſtarted up, 
as if ſtung by ſome ſudden thought, 
and uttered ſeveral invectives a- 

ainſt Matthews; ſaying, that none 

ut an execrable villain could im- 
pute to him the horrid character of 


a thief and adulterer. He ſaid this, 


without any mention having been 
made of his own ſituation, or of Mr. 
Matthews's name, and ſoon after 
went away. 

About half an hour after five, the 
ſame evening, as Mr. Crawford 
was going down Croſs-ftreer, Stirn 
overtook him. Crawford at this 
time diſcovered ſuch an expreſſion 
of deſpair in his countenance, that 
he ſuſpected he had formed a de- 
ſign to deſtroy himſelf, eſpecially as 
it was ſaid he had made an at- 
tempt of that kind ſix months be- 
fore. 

Stirn turned the converſation 
principally upon the point of ho- 
nour, and the * 9 means of 
maintaining it, Crawford, who ſaw 
him greatly moved, ſo as frequently 
to ſtart, and change colour, turned 
the diſcourſe to religion ; but ob- 
ſerving he gained no attention, he 


hoped to ſoothe his mind by men. 
tioning the proſpe he till had of 
doing well; but Stirn then haſtily 
interrupted him : * Who, ſays he 
will entertain a perſon under the 
horrid character of an adulterer and 
a thief! No, Sir, I am loft to God 
and to the world.” Mr. Crawford 
then told him, that if he ſhould fail 
of ſucceſs here, he would aſſiſt him 
with money to return to his bro. 
ther.“ To my brother! ſays Stirn, 
in an agony, neither my brother 
nor my country can receive me un- 
der the diſprace of ſuch crimes a; 
axe imputed to me.“ As he pro. 
nounced. theſe words, he burſt into 
tears; and Mr. Crawford, not being 
able longer to ſupport the effect of 
ſuch a converſation upon his mind, 
was obliged to take his leave. 
Mr. Crawford, in ordet to re- 
collect himſelf, wenr out into the 
fields, where he could not help 
muſing on what had paſſed; and 
finding his ſuſpicions, that Stirn 
intended to deſtroy. himſelf, grow 
ſtronger and ſtronger, he deter- 
mined to return, and endeavour to 
find him out a ſecond time. It bap- 
pened that about half an hour after 
eight o'clock he met with him at 
Owen's coffee-houſe, where the c n- 
verſation upon his quarrel with Mat- 
thews was renewed, though with 
much more temper. than before ; 
yet Stirn often ſtarted, ſaying, he 
expected that every one who opened 
the door was Matthews, 
About ten o'clock he got up, and 
ſaid he would go to an alehouſe 
where Crawford, Matthews, Chap- 
man, and other perſons in the neigh- 
bourhood, frequently met to ſpend 
the evening. Mr. Crawford endea- 
voured to perſuade him to go home 
to his lodgings, upon which _ 
with- 
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without making any reply, -catched 
him by the hand, and preſſed it 
with ſuch violence ag almoſt to force 
the blood out of his fingers ends: 

They went together to the ale- 
houſe door, where Mr. Crawford 
left him, and went home. There 
Stirn found Matthews, and with him 
Mr. Chapman; and Mr. Lowther; 
ſeveral other perſons were in the 
room, but not of the ſame company. 
Stirn fat dow at the ſame table 
with Matthews and his friends; but 
Chapman perceiving* by his geſ⸗ 
tures and countenauce, that he 
was in great agitation; called him 
out, and atlmonifhed” him not to do 
any thing that might have difagree- 
able conſequetitedrelther to himſelf 
or others. After this Stifn re- 
turned alone into the toom; and 
Chapman went home. Stirn walked 
about the room by himſelf; and in 
the mean time Mr: Crawford came 
in, having heard who were in com- 
pany, and fearing fome fatal ef- 
fect of Stitn's paſſion; Which he 
hoped he might contribute to pre- 
vent, Stirn, after fome time, apply- 
ing himſelf to Mr. Matthews, ſaid, 
Sir, you have accuſed me of theſt 


ned the charge; but faid; if his 
wife's virtue had not been more to 
be depended upon 
he did not know what might have 
been the conſequente. After 
ſome mutual reproaches, Matthews 
called him a dirty fellow, and faick 
he ought to be ſent into his own 
louſy country. Stirn, after this, 
took two or three turns about the 
room without reply; arid then took 
a ſmall piece of paper out of his 
L and held it ſome time in his 

nd, as it ed, with a dev 
ſigu that Matthews ſhould take no- 
Vor. III. 


and adultery.“ Matthews de- 


than his hondur, 
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tice of it; but Matthews not re- 


gatding it, he held it in the candle - 


till it was burnt ; he then walked 
about the room for a few minutes 
mare; and Crawford obſerving un- 
common fury and deſperation in 
his looks, - defired the company to 
drink his health; Mr: Lowther im- 
mediately did fo; and, as he thinks; 
ſo did Mr. Matthews too; after 
whick Stirn ll walked about the 
room, bit in à few minutes came 
and ſtood at Mr. Crawford's elbow. 
Mr: Lowther ſat next to Mr. Craw- 
ford, and Mr. Matthews next to 
Mr; Lowther, He then went and 
ſtod$between Mr: Lowther and Mr. 
Crawford; and having continued 
there abdut a minute, or a minute 
and à half, he dieb out the two 
piſtols be hatf procured for the 
due}, wrapped up in a piece of pa- 
per, and fretching his arm croſs 
the table before Mr. Lowther, be 
diſcharged one of them at Mat- 
theys's breaſt, who gave a ſudden 
ſtarr; and then falling forward, died 
inſtantly, without a groan.” Stirn, 
almoſt at the fame moment, diſ- 


charged the other at himifelf; but 


by ſome aceident, the ball miſſed 
him, without doing any other da- 
mage. As ſoon as the ſmoke was 
difipated, and the company re- 
covered from their firſt aſtoniſſi- 
ment and confafod, Stitn was ſeen 
ſtanding as It were torpid with a- 
mazement and horror. As ſoon as 
he ſaw the attention of all that 
were in the room turneti upon him, 
he ſeemed to retollect himſelf, and 
made towards the doof; but a per- 
ſon in the room, whoſe name is 


Warford, ſeized him; and after 


ſome ſtruggle pulled him to the 

ground.” Lowther immediately went 

up to him, and Stirn cried out, 
F 
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4 Shoot me, ſhoot me, ſhoot me, 
for I ſhall be hanged.” 3 
then ſaying, Matthews is dead, 
Stirn replied, ** I am not ſorry, 
but I am ſorry that I did not ſhoot 
myſelf.” | 

After his commitment, he obſti- 
nately refuſed all kinds of food, 
with a view to ſtarve himſelf, that 
he might avoid the infamy of a 
public death by the hands of the 
executioner ; he perſiſted in this ab- 
ſtinence till the eee 
the 22d of Auguſt, being juſt a 
week, drinking only a diſh or two 
of coffee, and a little wine; this 
conduct he endeavoured to juſtify, 
by ſaying, that his life was forſeit- 
ed both by the law of God and 
man, and what does it ſignify, 
ſays he, by whoſe hands this forfeit 
is paid. The ordinary uſed various 
arguments to diſſuade him from this 
Horrid reſolution, but without any 

reat effect, for he never eat an 
© lid food, till he had, by the af. 
ſiſtance of ſome who viſited him, 
procured a quantity, of opium ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer his purpoſe a 
nearer way. 

On Wedneſday, the 10th of Sept. 
having then, in ſome degree -reco- 
vered his ſtrength, he was brought 
to the bar and arraigned ; he was 
decently dreſſed in a ſuit of black 
cloth, but, contrary to the general 
expectation, he pleaded Not guilty, 
and requeſted that his trial might 
be put off till Friday the 12th, 
which was granted. 

On the 12th he was brought to 
the bar again, but, inſtead of his 
ſuit of black, he appeared in a green 
night gown; he had been adviſed 
to feign himſelf mad, but this ad- 
vice he rejected with diſdain. 

During his trial, which laſted 


about four hours, he was often read 
to faint; he was therefore indulged 
with a ſeat, and ſeveral refreſh. 
ments; when ſentence was | 
upon him, he quite fainted away ; 
but being recovered by the a pli. 
cation of ſpirits, he requeſted the 
court that he might be permitted 
to go to the place of execution in a 
coach with the clergyman ; upon 
which the court told him that was 
in the ſheriff's breaft, but that ſuch 
a favour, if granted, would be con- 
trary to the intention of the law, 
which had been lately made to dif. 
tinguiſh murderers: by exemp] 
puniſhment z upon this he made a 
profound reverence to the court, 
and was taken back to priſon. 
About fix o'clock the ſame even- 
ing, he was viſited by the ordinary, 
who found in the preſs-yard a Ger- 
man, who ſaid he was a miniſter, 
whom Stirn had deſired might 
attend him: the ordinary there. 
fore took him up with him to Stirn's 
chamber, he having been removed 
from the cells, by the aſſiſtance of 
ſome friends. They found him ly- 
ing on his bed, and as he expreſſed 
great uneaſineſs at the preſence of 
the ordinary, and a priſoner that had 
been ſet over him as a guard, they 
withdrew, and left him alone with 
his countryman ; ſoon after this, an 
alarm was given that Stirn was ex- 
tremely ill, and ſuppoſed to have 
taken poiſon ; he was immediately 
viſited by the ſheriff, and Mr. Aker- 
man, the keeper of the priſon, who 
found him in a ſtate of ſtupefaction, 
but not yet convulſed ; a ſurgeon 
was procured, and ſeveral methods 
tried to diſcharge his ſtomach of the 
poiſon, but without effect; be was 
then let blood, which apparently 
rendered him worſe. | 
About 
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About nine o'clock he was pale 
and ſpeechleſs, his Jaw was fallen 
and his eyes were fixed, and about 
re minütes before. eleven he ex- 
pired, | 

It does not appear what reaſon 
Matthews had for charging Stirn 


ith an attempt upon his wife; 
* Stirn ſolemnly — * in his 


laſt moments that there were none. 


He expreſſed many obligations to 
Mr. Crawford, who often. viſited 


him in priſon with great kindneſs 
and humanity; and, perhaps, if he 
had been in a fituation more ſuit- 


able, not only to his hopes, but to 
his merit and his birth, he would 


67 


have been leſs jealous of affronts; 
and, conſcious of undiſputed dig- 
nity, would have treated rudeneſs 
ap ſlander with contempt, inſtead 
of purſuing them with revenge. 

He ſpent his life in perpetual 
tranſitions from outrage and fury, 
to remorſe and regret; one hour 
drawing his ſword upon his deareſt 
friends, to revenge ſome imaginary 
affront, and the next lamenting his 
folly, and entreating their pardon 
with contrition and tears. How 
many, are there whoſe keen ſenfibi- 
lity, and violence of temper, keep 
them nearly in the ſame fituation, 
though they have not been puſhed 
to the ſame exceſs! _ 
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NATURAL 


A ritartable ver vou⸗ caſe. 


The following very extraordinary flory 
appearea firſt in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, and ſeems to haue been 
avell attefled. Hiſtories of enthuft- 
a/m, wanderings, and madneſs, are 

' always very deſerving of attention, 
as they may poſſibly tend much to 
- advance our knowledge in the man- 
acr of the operation of the mind, 
and its connection with the body, 
matters in which aue are yet ex- 
tremely ignorant : or, at leaſt may 
ſhew how far aue are able to ad- 


ance in ſuch inquiries. 


Bout the beginning of the year 
1759, one Joſeph Payne, a 
country Jad about 16, came to live 
with Capt. Fiſher of Reading, as a 
foot- boy. He had before been fer- 
vant to a farmer, at Lambourn 
Woodlands, and, till thrs time, fol- 
lowed the plough, and other farm- 
ing buſinels: he was wholly unac- 


quainted with letters, but was, not- 


withſtanding, of a very ferious turn, 
attended conſtantly at church, and 
was very attentive to what he heard 
there. His maſter, the farmer, was 
a quaker, a man of ſtrict morals, 
and the lad profited much by the ex- 
ample ſet before, him in ſo regular a, 
family; where, reading the Serip- 
tures, and converfing upon religious 


topics, was a principal part of the 


employment of the leiſure hours 

of the maſter and his children, at 

which the lad was often preſent. 
After he had been ſome time in 


HISTORY. 


the ſervice of Capt. Fiſher, his fel. 


low-ſervant was one day alarmed 
his falling into a fit, Being my 
frighted, ſhe went to call other 
aſhitance, and ſeveral people were 
ſoon got about him, who were a 
ſtoniſhed to find that he had begun a 
very 1 and regular diſcourſe, 
which he continued for half an hour, 
and then, as if riſing from a trance, 
or waking from a profound ſleet 
he came to himſelf, and declared in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, that he 
neither knew what had happened, 
nor what he had ſaid. This was re- 
ported to his maſter, who ordered 
that the boy ſhould be watched more 
narrowly, both as to his behaviour 
and converſation, © fearing leſt he 
ſhould have been made the inſtru- 
ment of ſome enthuſiaſtical bigot, 
no man deteſling enthuſiaſm more. 
In a few days he was ſeized with 
a ſecond fit, in which he again diſ- 
courſed as rationally as beſore; and 
in a little more than a week with a 
third ; at which time Dr, Hooper, 
late an eminent man-widwife in 
Reading, and now of Queen's-ſtreer, 
being 3 a viſit at his ſon's, Capt. 
Fiſher diſpatched a billet to the 
doctor, requeſting his preſence im- 
mediately, upon a matter of muck 
curioſity. The doctor haſtened to 
the captain, and being told what 
he had to expect, ſent for his ſon, 
who wrote ſhort-hand, being deter- 
mined to convince himſelf of 
truth of the fact. | 

By the time that young Mr. 
Hooper arrived, the lad had begun 

to 
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ſpeak, fitting up, with preat 
pour but Sith his eyes fixed. 
Maſter, ſaid he, will you go to 
church to-day ? It is Good-Friday, 
we will have a ſermon.— Ahl neigh- 
bours, be you going to church to- 
day ? T have aſked my maſter to let 
me go; and though he don't hold 
with ſaints days himſelf, he has 
given me leave.—After a few more 
unconnected but ſenfible expreſſions, 
25 if talking to the farmer, his firſt 
maſter, he ſuppoſed himſelf to have 
been at church, named a text, and 
repeated a kind of ſermon, of which 
the following (fo far as we think it 
neceſſary to inſert it) is an exat 
tranſcript. | 


They led him away to crucify him. 


On't you know what was then 
done? Or do you know the 
meaning of this day, Good-Friday ? 
why it 1s to be kept holy? You 
read in the Scriptures, ** They ho- 
nour me with their lips, but their 
hearts are far from me ; they hear, 
but do not underſtand ;** we find 
that the chief prieſts and rulers led 
him, or cauſed him to be led away 
to crucify him ; they attempted to 
do it before, but had not power, for 
his time was not then come. Chriſt 
himſelf, before he came upon earth, 
knew he was to ſuffer. ' And this 
day was the ſon of man nailed to 
the croſs, whilſt his inveterate ene- 
mies the Jews, with jeers, and 
ſcoffs, telling him, if he would ſhew 
himſelfto bethe Son of God, to come 
down from the croſs and fave him- 
ſelf, but he prayed for them, and 
ſaid, „Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.“ Dear 
heart! if we did but duly and right- 
ly conſider theſe things, we ſhould 
att very differently from what we do 


at 2 Did he not break brend, 
and bleſs it? Obſerving, at theſame 
time, that one of his diſciples that 
dipped with him at the table ſhould 
betray him. Good wete it for that 
man, if he had never been born.” 
When he was about to ſuffer, he 
cried out, © There is no ſorrow like 
unto my ſorrow ;” for the fins of 
the whole world bore more heavily 
upon him, and were more painful 
by much than the nails in his hands 
and feet. During theſe things, all 
natare was darkened, and ſeemed 
to be put out of order; the temple 
was rent, and thoſe who had been 
dead appeared out of their _ 
Notwithſtanding theſe terrible ap- 
1 the Jews remained hard- 

earted, and unbelieving; and when 


he was laid in the ſepulchre, the 


prieſts and rulers cauſed a guard of 
foldiers to takecare that his diſciples 
did not ſteal away the body. On 
the ſabbath-day, the angel of the 
Lord came. and rolled away the 
ſtone, and ſat upon it, and for fear 
of him, the keepers did ſhake and 
became as dead men. When the 
women came, and were informed by 
the angel, that Chriſt was riſen, they 
went back towards the city, and in 
their way met with him, When 
this was reported m Jeraſalem, the 
Jews were ſo far from being incline 

to believe in him, that they gave 
the ſoldiers that watched large ſums 


of money to ſay his body was ſtolen 


away by his diſciples. They even 


then would Hot be convinced of 


their ſtubbornneſs, and there are too 
many. remain fo to this day, As 
Chriſt was raiſed from the dead on 
Sunday, or the firſt day of the week, 
we keep that day in commemora- 
tion of it, and it is called Eaſter- 
Sunday. After his reſurrection he 
was feen of many. Why do you 
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aſk how I know theſe things? I 
have it from the ſcriptures. I take 
pains, and I ſearch for them. Is it 
not ſaid, ** Seek and you ſhall find, 
knock and it ſhall be opened unto 
you, aſk and it ſhall be given you; 
for every one that asketh receiveth, 
and he that ſeeketh findeth, and to 
him that knocketh it ſhall be open- 
ed? How then can any man ex- 
pet to find, unleſs be ſeek ? Or 
expect mercy without asking for it ? 
Or is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, in a 
natural ſenſe, a door will be open- 
ed to you, unleſs you firſt knock Af 
it? No, ſeek mercy and you ſh 

find it, and then you will ſay at the 
laſt day, „1 haye fought a good 
fight, I have finiſhed my courſe, 
I have kept my faith.” Now, we 
go to church from Sunday to Sun- 
day, confeſſing our manifold fins 
and wickedneſs, and come away 
with no alteration in our former 
conduct. We ſay, © Almighty and 
moſt merciful Father, We have 
erred and ſtrayed from thy ways 
like loſt ſheep. We have followed 
too much the devices and deſires of 
our own hearts, We have offended 
againſt thy oy laws. We have 
eft undone thoſe things which we 
ought to have done; and we have 
done thoſe things we ought not to 
have done; and there is no health 
in us.” Now, what benefit can 
any perſon expect from this con- 
feſſion, unleſs he does it with a ſin- 
cere mind, and full reſolution to 
lead a better life? Do not we ſee 
the contrary of this every day ? In- 
ſtead of compoſed and ſerious beha- 
viour, how many run it over with 
a light, airy, and laughing counte- 
nance, and are glad when the taſk 
is finiſhed ? „But thou, O Lord, 


have mercy upon us, miſerable of- 


fenders.” When ſinners go to 


church and crave mercy, with wh 
face can they do it, unleſs it be 
with a full determination to change 
their ways? Do they not know they 
thereby add "fin to fin? Has not 
the Lord declared, the prayers of 
the wicked are an abomination to 
him ? But God looketh at that man 
that is of a broken and a contrite 
heart, and trembleth at his word, 
for God is a ſpirit, and will 
be worſhipped in ſpirit and in 
truth. | 
Now, what I have ſaid, I ho 
you will keep 1n remembrance; be 
ſober, not rioting in drunkenneſ; 
and other wicked things; leave the 
broad way and chuſe the narrow 
way, for there is a broad way and 
narrow way; the broad way leads 
to deſtruction, but the narrow to life 
everlaſting, Now for a compari. 
ſon ; ſuppoſe every one who went 
a forbidden way, was to be ſound. 
ly whipt, when he came to his 
journey's end; would that man be 
in his ſenſes that made choice of it 
before the narrow, where, inſtead 
of puniſhment, he ſhould find a re- 
ward? For he that knoweth my 
Father's will, and doth it not, ſhall 
be beaten with many ſtripes.” Was 
you never chaſtiſed ? Your father 
never whipt you for not doing 
E duty? Perhaps you do not 
now what is required of you: 
Why, it is „ to honour your pa- 
rents, and obey the king, and all 
that are put in authority under him; 
to ſubmit yourſelf to all your go- 
vernors; to order yourſelf lowly 
and reverently to all your betters; 
to hurt nobody, by word or deed :” 
that is, not to ſpeak ill, or uſe a- 
buſive language, but you muſt car- 
ry Yourſelt loony 105 with charity 


. 


towards your ' neighbours ; ** to be 
| your dealings,” 
TIES TER 


true and juſt in a 


5 
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that is, to do to every body as you 
would they ſhould do unto you. 

Take not the Lord's name in 
vain; and yet you ſay, O Lord 

our heavenly father, almighty and 
everlalting God, who haſt ſafely 
brought us to the beginning of this 
day, defend us in the ſame by thy 
mighty power; and grant that this 
day we fall into no fin, neither 
run into any kind of danger :” 
which begs of God Almighty to go- 
rern and protect us with his go 
Spirit, But it is plain "ks do not 
know the true meaning of the words, 
and we may well ſay, We have 
erred and ſtrayed from thy ways 
like loſt ſheep ;?? by which there is 
too much reaſon to fear we ſhall 
ſtray into everlaſting deſtruction. 
« For my thoughts are not as your 
thoughts, neither are my ways like 
your ways, ſaith the Lord :** “ You 
honour me with your lips, but your 
hearts are far from me,” as was ob- 
ſerved before, behaying not as wor- 
ſhippers, but as hypocrites; for God 
is not to be mocked ; 1s not to be 
deceived: you may indeed deceive 
yourſelves, and one another. We 
are commanded to retire in ſecret 
to our chamber, and commune with 
our own hearts, * Seek the Lord 
while he may be found ; call _ 
him while he is near: Let the wicked 
forſake his ways, and the unrigh- 
teous man his thoughts, and let 
him return unta the Lord, and he 
will have mercy upon him, and to 
our God, and he will abundantly 
pardon.” 

You will ſay, perhaps, how are 
theſe things to be known ? They 
are to be found in the Old and New 
Teſtament ; wherein it is ſaid, 
„ that God has ſubjected every 
creature to man's uſe ; that the 


beaſts of the field and the fowl of 
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the air are his by appointment, and 
that he is made governor of all 
things.” And did not God put his 
bleſſing on them, and every thing, 
for man's benefit? Come ye our, 
and be ſeparate, and touch not the 
unclean thing ; come out from a- 
mongſt them. 

Tour ſervant, your ſervant; very 
well, very well indeed. So we have 
had a good ſermon. My maſter is 
very good, he never denies me any 
thing when I ask him. 

He began now to recover, and 
in another tone, uttered a few ram- 
bling expreſſions, as at the begin- 
ning, and then rouſed himſelf, as 
coming out of a profound ſleep. 

Dr. Hooper, to be certain whe- 
ther he might not be an impoſtor, 
who by habit had contracted a 
method of fixing his eyes in his 
head, and by memory repeating 
ſuch diſcourſes, . upon one 
of theſe occaſions, a candle to be 
lighted, the flame of which he held 
in his hand, as he ſtretched it out in 
his diſcourſe, and, though it raiſed 
a bliſter, yetit did not feem to give 
the lad the leaſt ſenſation of pain 
Whatever. 


r 


= — 


T he following extraordinary pbænome- 
non is tranſmitted from Paris. 


ANE Moliſſon, of the town of 


Richlieu, was, on the 6th of 


September 1733, ftruck into a ſtate 
of inſanity, and refuſed to ſee either 
huſband, relations, or friends; nor 
would ſhe walk, but was carried to 
bed, hiding her face with her hands, 
that ſhe might neither ſee nor ſpeak 
to any body, though ſhe was ſenſi. 
ble of her condition, as ſhe has ſince 
declared. | 
She ſtill kept her bed, would 
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not eat before any body, but often 


complained of pains all over her 
body: the was obliged to be taken 


out of bed, like a child, when it 


was thought neceſſary to. make it, 
and replaced in the ſame manner, 
not ſuffering any body to look at 
her, and ſtill hiding her face with 
her hands. 

About ten years ago her huſband 
died; this gave her no uneaſineſs; 
her effects were carried off, and ſhe 
was taken to her huſband's brother 
without uttering a fingle word ; 
the prieſts attending her often, with- 
out being able to get any thing 

t of her but continued ſighs: her 
. — died about four years ago; 
but ſhe remained inſenſible: in 


' ſhort a thouſand ſurpriſing circum- 


ſtances attend this little affair. 

On the 6th of laſt September, 
juſt ſeventeen years on that day 
ſince this unaccountable malady 
ſeized her, ſhe came down from 
her chamber, embraced her ſiſter- 
in-law, and her nephews, as if ſhe 
had been ill but one night, and re- 
collected all that had paſſed during 
the ſeventeen years: ſhe went to 
maſs, and at her return fell to her 
uſual occupation ; ſhe perfectly re- 
membered every thing that ſhe had 
learnt, even her prayers, which ſhe 
had not once ſaid during her ill- 
neſs: the ſudden air had no ef- 
fect upon her, though ſhe had 
been ſo long confined ; ſhe ſays 
ſhe never flept one hour together 
during the whole time, and never 
was in any other attitude than ſit- 


ting with her head leaning upon 


her breaſt. Now ſhe eats, drinks, 
and works, and is as well as ever 
ſhe was; the appears to be about 
fifty-fve.—Thisextraordinary caſe, 
ſays the letter-writer, I hag ocular 
proof of; and it can be atteſted 


' 


by almoſt eyery inhabitant of this 
place. | 


* 
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A remarkable ftory of a gent ina 
ewalking in his ſleep, as related h 
a foreigner. 


P4 YING a viſit to a friend in 
the country, I met there an 
Italian gentleman, called Agoſtine 
Foſari, who was, it ſeems, a night. 
walker, or a perſon, who, whils 
aſleep, does all the actions of one 
awake. He did not ſeem to ex. 
ceed the age of thirty, was lean, 
black, and of an extreme melan. 
choly complexion ; had a ſedate 
underſtanding, a great penetration, 
and a capacity for the moſt ab- 
ſtrated ſciences ; his extraordinary 
fits uſed generally to ſeize him in 
the wane of the moon, but with the 
greater violence in the autumn and 
winter, than in ſpring and ſummer. 
I had a ſtrange curioſity to be an 
eye-witneſs of what was told me, 
and had prevailed with his valet de 
chambre to give me notice when 
his maſter. was likely to renew his 
vagary. One night, about the 
end of September, after ſupper, 
the company amuſed. an 
with little plays, and ſiguior Ago- 
ſtine made one among the reſt. He 
afterwards retired, and went to bed 
about eleven; his yalet came ſoon 
after, and told us, that his maſter 
would that night have a walking 
fit, and defired us, if we pleaſed, to 
come and obſerve him. I came to 
his bedſide with a light in my 
hand, and ſaw him lying upon his 
back, with his eyes open, but fixed, 


which was a ſure ſign, it ſeems, of 


his approaching diſorder. I took 
him by the hands, and found them 
very cold; I felt his pulſe, and 

| | " found 


bond it ſo flow, that his blood 
ſeemed to have no circulation. At 
or about midnight ſignior Agoſtine 
drew the curtains briſkly, roſe, and 
dreſſed himſelf well enough. I ap- 
-oached him with the candle at his 
very noſe, found him inſenſible, with 
his eyes ſtil] wide open and immove- 
able. Before he put on his bat, he 
took his belt, out of which the ſword 
had been removed for fear of acei- 
dents, for ſome of theſe night- 
walkers will deal their blows like 
madmen without any reſerve. 
In this equi did fignior A- 
ſine walk backwards and for- 
wards in his chamber ſeveral times; 
he came to the fre- ſide, ſat down 
in an elbow- chair, and went ſome 
little time after into a cloſet, where 
was his portmanteau z he fumbled 
in it a long time, turned every 
thing topſy-turvey, and after putting 
every thing in order, he ſhut again 
the portmanteau, and put the key 
in his pocket, whence he drew a 
letter, and put it over the chimney, 
He went to the chamber door, and 
opened it, and praceeded down 
ſtairs. When he came to the hot- 
tom, one of the company petting a 
reat fall, ſignior Agoſtine ſeemed 
rightened at the noiſe, and mended 
his pace. The valet bid us walk 
ſoftly, and not to ſpeak, becauſe 
when any noiſe was made near him, 
and intermixed with his dreams, he 
became furious, and ran with the 
greateſt precĩpitancy, as if purſued. 
He traverſed the whole court, 
which was very ſpacious, and pro- 
ceeded directly to the ſtable ; he 
went in, ſtroaked and careſſed his 
horſe, bridled him, and was going 
to ſaddle him, but not finding the 
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very uneaſy, like a man dHappoint- 
edi he mounted howeyer his horſe, 
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ſaddle in its uſual place, he ſeemed 


and galloped to the houſe door, 
which was ſhut. He diſmounted, 
and taking up a cabbage-ſtalk, he 
knocked furiouſly againſt the door 
after a great deal of labour loſt, he 
remounted his horſe, guided him to 
the pond, which was at the other 
end of the court, let him drink, 
went afterwards and tied him to his 
manger, and then returned to the 
houſe with great agility. At the 
noiſe ſome ſervants made in the 
kitchen, he was very attentive, came 
near to the door, and clapped his 
ear to the key-hole ; but paſſing all 
on a ſadden to the other fide, he 
entered a low parlour, where was a 
billiard-table; he walked backwards 
and forwards, and uſed the ſame 
poſtures as if he had been playing 
effectually. He proceeded thence 
to a pair of virginals, upon which 
he could play-pretty well, and made 
ſome jangling. At laſt, after tws 
hours exerciſe, he returned up ſtairs 
to his chamber, and threw himſelf 
in his cloaths upon the bed, where 
we found him next morning at nine 
in the ſame poſture we had left , 
For upon theſe occaſions he ever 
ſlept eight or ten hours together. 
His valet told us, there were but 
two ways 10 recover him ont of 
theſe fits; one was to tickle him 
ſtrongly upon the ſoles of his feet; 


the other to ſoynd a horn or trumpet - 


at his ears. f 


K 
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An account of the caſe of a boy, trou- 
bled with convulfive fits, cured 
the diſcharge of worms, By t 
Rev. Richard Oram, M. A. Chap- 


lain to the Lord Biſhop of Ely. _ 


FEE - 4 


OSEPH, fon of John and Mary 
Poſtle, of Ingham, in the coun- 

ty of Norfolk, was ſubje& to con- 
W vulfive 
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vulſive fits from his infancy ; which 
were common and tolerable, till he 
was about ſeven years of age. About 
that time they began to attack him 
in all the varieties that can be con- 
ceived. Sometimes he was thrown 
upon the ground ; ſometimes he was 
twirled round: like a top by them ; 
at others he would ſpring upwards 
to a conſiderable height, Sc. and 
once he leaped over an iron bar, 
that was placed purpoſely before the 
fire, to prevent his falling into it, 
He was much burned ; but was 
rendered ſo habitually ſtupid by his 
fits, that he never expreſſed the leaſt 
ſenſe of pain after this accident. His 
intellect was ſo much impaired, and 
almoſt deſtroyed, by the frequency 


and violence of his fits, that he 


ſcarce ſeemed to be conſcious of any 
thing, He did not acknowledge 
his **. or mother, by any ex- 
preſſions or ſigns; nor ſeemed to 
diftinguiſh them from other people. 
If, at any time, he eſcaped out of 
the houſe, without the obſervation 
of the family, he had not under- 
ſtanding to find and return to it; 


but would purſue the direction or 


road he firſt took, and ſometimes 
Joſe himſelf. Once he was miſſing 
for a whole night, and found the 
next morning, in the middle of a 
fen, ſtuck faſt in mud, as deep as 
his breaſt. He was very voracious, 
and would frequently call for ſome- 


thing to eat; which was the only 


indication he gave of his knowing 
any thing. No kind of filth or 
naſtineſs can be conceived, which 
he did not eat or drink without diſ- 
tinction. He appeared to be as ill 
as he really was; for he was become 
a moſt ſhocking ſpectacle. He was 
ſo much emaciated, that he ſeemed 
to have no fleſh upon his bones ; and 
his body ſo diſtorted, that he was 
rendered quite a Cripple, His pa- 
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rents conſulted a phyſician at 
wich, who very —— * 
will appear) conſidered his diſorge; 
as a worm Caſe, and preſcribed ſor 
it accordingly ; but (being afraid 
| preſume, to give too violent me. 
dicines to the boy) without ſucceſz: 
in ſhort, he was ſo ſingularly of. 
flicted, that his parents told me, 
they could not help thinking hin 
under ſome evil influence, 

It was obſerved, that his diſor. 
der varied, and grew worſe at cer. 
tain periods of the moon. 

In theſe miſerable circumſtances 
the poor boy continued to languiſh, 
till he was about eleven years of age 
une 1757) when he accidentally 
ound a mixture of. white lead and 
oil, which had ſome time before 
been prepared for ſome purpoſe of 
painting, ſet by on à ſhelf, and 
placed, as it was thought, out of his 
reach. There was near half a 
pint of this mixture when he found 
it; and, as he did not leave much, 
it is thought, he ſwallowed about a 
quarter oa pint of it. There was 
alſo ſome lamp- black in the com- 
poſition, which was added to give 
1t a proper colour, for the particular 
uſe it was intended for in painting, 
It was, as I ſuppoſe it uſually 1s, 
linſeed oil, which had been mixed 
with the lead and lamp-black. 

The draught began to operate 
very ſoon, by vomiting and purging 
him for near twenty-four hours, 1n 
the moſt violent manner, A large 

uantity of black inky matter was 
filcharged ; and an infinite number 
of worms, almoſt as ſmall as threads, 
were voided. Theſe operations 
were ſo intenſe, that his life was de- 
ſpaired of, But he has not only ſur- 
vived them, but experienced a moſt 
wonderful change and improvement 
after them; for his parents aſſured 
me, in November 1757, wy 1 

1 N 


aw him, that he had daily grown 
better from the time of his drink» 
ing the mixture, both in body and 
mind. Inſtead of a ſkeleton, as he 
almoſt was before, he is become far, 
and rather corpulent ; and his ap- 
tite is no longer ravenous, but 
moderate and common. His body 
too is become ſtraight and ere, His 
underſtanding is, at leaſt, as much 
benefited by this peculiar remedy. 
t cannot be expected, that he ſhould 
already have attained much know- 
ledge, as he ſeemed, before he was 
ſ wonderfully relieved, to be al- 
moſt deſtitute of ideas: but he ap- 
peared, when I ſaw him, to have 
acquired nearly as much N 
in four months, as children uſually 
do in four years, and to reaſon 
retty well an thoſe things, which 
knew. He is now capable of 
being employed upon many occa- 
fons ; is often ſent a mile or two 
on errands, which he diſcharges as 
carefully, and then returns as ſafely, 
25 any other perſon, | 


—̃ 


An account of the remarkable alte- 
ration of colour in a negro woman : 
in a letter to the Rev. My. Alex- 
ander Williamſon of Maryland, 
from Mr. James Bate, ſurgeon in 
that province. Communicated to 
the Royal Society by Alexander 
Ruſſel, M. D. F. R. S. | 


SIR, 
II compliance with your deſire, 
I ſend as particular an account 
of the 2 metamorphoſis 
obſervable in Colonel Barnes's ne- 
gro woman, as I have been able to 
procure, , 
Frank, a cook maid of the above- 
named gentleman, a native of Vir- 
ginia, about forty years of age, re- 
markably healthy, of a ſtrong and 


— 
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robuſt conſtitution, had her ſkin 
originally as dark as that of the 
moſt ſwarthy Africans, but, about 
fifteen years ago, obſerved that mem- 
brane, in the parts next adjoining to 
the finger-nails, to become white; 
her mouth ſoon underwent the ſame 
change, and the phznomenon hath 
ſince continued, gradually, toextend 
itſelf over the whole body ; ſo that 
every part of its ſurface is become, 
more or leſs, the ſubject of this ſur- 
prizing alteration, In her preſent 
ſtate, four parts in five, of the ſkin, 
are white, ſmooth, and tranſparent, 
as in a fair at? A elegantly 
ſhewing the ramifications of the 
ſubjacent blood-veſſels ; the parts 
remaining ſooty daily loſe their 
blackneſs, and in ſome meaſure par- 
take of the prevailing colour; ſo 
that a very — years will, in all 
probability, induce a total change. 
The neck and back, along the courſe 
of the vertebrz, maintain their 
Leg hue the moſt, and in ſome 

ots proclaim their original ſtate: 
the head, face, and breaſt, with 
belly, legs, arms, and thighs, are 
almoſt wholly white; the pudenda 
and axillz, party-coloured ; the 
ſkin of theſe parts, as far as white, 
being covered with white hair; 
where dark, with black. Her face 
and breaſt, as often as the paſſions 
of anger, ſhame, &c. have been ex- 
cited in her, have been immedi- 
ately obſerved to glow with bluſhes ; 
as alſo, when, in purſuance of her 
buſineſs, ſhe has i expoſed to 
the action of the fire upon theſe 
parts, ſome freckles have made 

eir appearance. 

After having deſcribed her pre- 
ſent appearance as well as J am able, 
1 call bot pretend to offer any con- 
jectures of my own upon this ſubject, 
lelt, being led away by a train of 

* 22 reaſon- 
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reaſoning, I ſhall loſe myſelf in en- 


deavouring to eſtabliſh à favourite 


hypotheſis; but, on the contrary, 
ſhall conſine myſelf to a fimple nar- 
ration of ſuch facts as may prevent 
miſtakes, or obviate difficulties, ari- 
ſing in the inveſtigation of this dif- 
ficult piece of ShyZcal hiſtory. And, 
m the firſt place, left the change 
ſhould be thought the conſequence 
of a previous morbid ſtate, he de- 
clares, that, excepting about ſeven- 
teen years ago, when ſhe was de- 
livered of a child, ſhe hath never 


been afflicted by any complaint of 


twenty-four hours continuance; and 
that ſhe never remembers the cata- 
menia to have been either irregular 
or obſtructed, only during this preg- 
nancy : ſhe has never been ſubjeA 
to any cutaneous diſorders, or made 
uſe of any external applications, by 
which this phznomenon might be 
produced. The effects of the bile 
| the ſkin are well known to 
yſicians, and have given riſe to 
an opinion, that its colour was de- 
termined thereby. For my own 
part, I cannot believe it has any 
thing.to do here, fince, from all the 
circumſtances I haye been able to 
colteR, I cannot find the leaſt rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect, that this fluid, whe- 
ther cyſtic or hepatic, has under- 
you any alteration. As uſtion is 
nown to make the ſkin of negroes 
become white, and as ſhe is daily 
employed in the bufineſs of cook- 
ery, it may perhaps be ſuppoſed the 
effect of heat: but this can never 
be the caſe, as ſhe has ever been 


well clad, and the change is as ob- 


vious in the parts protected from the 
action of that element, as in thoſe 
the moſt expoſed thereto. As an 


form its office as well as poſſible, 
_ the ſweat with the greateſt freedom 
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| ſtrictly, and tranſmit it to your lord - 
emunctory, the ſkin ſeems to per- ſhi f Th 


indifferently peryading the black 
white parts. The effet of a bite 
I mentioned to you I am yet , 
ſtranger to, as that which 1 applied 
upon the outſide of the arm did not 
anſwer the intended purpoſe: whe. 
ther this was owing to its bein 
laid upon a part too much expo; 
or that, the corpus reticulare beine 
deſtroyed, there may be ſuch an a1. 
hefion of the cuticle to the cutit, as 
may render them inſeparable, a ſe. 
cond experiment muſt determine, 
If, upon your ſending this to Dr. 
Ruſſel, he, or any of his learned 
acquaintance, to whom he may com. 
municate it, ſhall think any future 
experiments neceſſary, T' ſhall be 
grad to execute them under their 
irections, not only for my private 
ſatis faction, but In order to convince 
you how much pleaſure I take in 
doing every thing that may oblige 
Mr. Williamfon or his friends. 


_ * W PRs a. ttt. » 
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An account of the caſe of William 
Carey, aged nineteen, whoſe tendons 
and muſcles are turning into bones. 
In a letter to the Right Hen. the 
Lord Cadogan, F. R. S. from the 
Rev. William Henry, D. D. 
a | | 


CaſileCaldwell, near Enniſkillen, 
$5 March 1, 1759: 
My Los p, | 


AVING come hither with 

the Earl of Shelburne, on a 

viſit to Sir James Caldwell and his 
lady, we met with a young man, 
whoſe caſe is of ſo extraordinary a 
nature, that we thought it might be 
of public utility to examine into it 


ip. | | 

3 Xivrenc part of his body is, with- 

in the ſpace of two years, offied ' 
bY = 


er 5 


* ano. 1 


A 


e oſſiſieation is. continy 

; = of the muſcles, _ 

Ihave in the caſe barely ſet down 
the facts without any reaſoning: 
thereon ; but ſo far as I can con- 
--ture, there ſeems firſt to ooze out 
of the joints a kind of jelly, which 
by degrees grows hard, fills. up 
daa the ſmaller veſſels, and 
concretes into bone. If it goes on, 
| believe, within a very few years, 
the man, if he can live, will be 
completely oſſiſied. Perhaps it may 
be of ſome benefit to mankind, to 
have his caſe made known: to the 
royal ſociety, or to the college of 
plyſicians. Your: lordſhip's judg- 
ment will determine beſt, how pro- 
per this may be. h 
My Lord Shelburne, and all his 
family, join in all poſſible reſpects 
with, . ; 


' Your lordthip's moſt obedient, | 
and moſt humble ſervant,. 
Wi3iLLiam Henry. 


The caſe. of William Carey. 

E was born in an iftand in 

= Melvil, a large lake 
in the northern point of the county 
of Leitrim, in Ireland, and las con- 
tinued therein, or in the adjacent 
lands, ever hnce. | 

He was bred up to-work as a la- 
bourer, and continued in very good 
health from his birth until two years 
ago. About that time he firſt felt 
an unuſual pain in his right wriſt; 
which in Auguſt, 7775 began to 
well; this obliged him to ceafe 
from his uſual labour. In the ſpace 
of a month more, this ſwelling grew 
into a hardneſs, like to a bony ſab-- 
ſtance, and continually” Hooting 
on, in December reached up as far 
as the elbow-; all the-muſcles _ 
nually ing into a bony: ſu 
ſtance, Ad dilating ſo that his wriſt 
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and arm are as thick and broad a 
in the beginning. About the ſpace 


of a week after the pain began in 


his right wriſt, he was ſeized with 
the like pain and ſwelling in the 


left wriſt : this has proceeded, in all 


reſpects, in the ſame manner as in 
the right arm. The whole ſub- 
ſtance of each arm, from the'elbow 
down to the wriſt, feels as if it were 
one ſolid bone. | 
The ofbfication is ſhooting down- 
wards into the fingers, and upwards 
into the elbows, ſo as already to 
prevent the bending of the fingers 
or elbow of the left arm: it has like 
wiſe ſhot u ds, ſo as to ſeize the 
great muſcles of each arm between 
the elbows and ſhoulders. | 
The continual pain and dilation 
of the arms occaſioned a burſting of 
the- ſkin; andfleſhy parts about each 
elbow, in November, 1757; out of 
which oozed a thin yellowiſh: has 
mour, with a little digeſted: pu. 
Some of theſe breaches have healed 
up of themſelves: one ſmall ori ice 
in each elbow continues to run. 
In March, 17 58, he was ſeized 
with the like pain and ſwelling in 
his right ancle, hence ſuch another 
bony ſubſtance: ſoon grew as in his: 
arms. This bony ſubſtance has ſhot 
up from his ancle, both in the in- 
ward and outward ſide of the right 
leg, half way up to the knee; and 
the like bony ſubſtance has, in the 
inward ſide, ſhot downward: from 
the pan of the knee, eight inches 
along the ſnhin- bone; and is dnily in- 
creaſing; ſo that he walks with much 
pain and difficulty, and, aſter reſting 
in his walk, very lame. This 
puſs is of a-very/ thin habit of 
ody, and is in- ſize five feet nine 
inches; | ſomewhat inclined: to an 
heRic, though he has no cough. 
The: abovementioned William 


Carey was inſpected, and cloſely 


examined, 
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examined, as to all the above par- 
ticulars, at Caſtle-Caldwell, in the 


county of Fermanagh; this iſt day 
of March, 1759, by us; 


This is exaftly SntLBURNE. 
my caſe. Ja. CaLDweLL. 
William Carey. WM. HENRY. 


A further account of the ſame caſe : in 
a letter to the Right Hon. the Lord 
Cadogan, F. R. S. from the Rev. 
William Henry, D. D. F. R. S. 


My Lox pd, 


Have now ſtanding by me Wm. 
Carey, the young man, of the 

oſſi fication of whoſe limbs I had the 
honour formerly to acquaint your 
lordſhip : and now, in obedience to 

ur commands, give an account of 
his caſe ſince that time. 

J had ſent him up in March laſt, 
to Mercer's hoſpital, in this city. 
After examining his caſe, the phy- 
ficians and ſurgeons concluded, that 
the only probable chance to prevent 
the progreſs of the offification, and 
to remove the evil already effected, 
was, putting him into a mercurial 
courſe. 'This they tried ; and, after 
fome ſlighter mercurial medicines, 
they, in the latter end of April, laid 
him down in a ſalivation, through 
which he paſſed with ſafety. 

This dried up the 22 ſores 
at his elbows, occaſioned by the 
burſting of the ſkin, through the oſſi- 
fication. Some lighter callus, which 
was ſhooting into bones, ſeems to 
be ſoftened ; in conſequence of 
which he can move his elbows, and 
the joiats of his fingers, with more 
eaſe; and he has a little more 
clearneſs and vivacity in his coun- 
tenance: but none of the oſſiſied 
parts are reduced, nor 1s there any 
appearance of their reduction; and 
he ſtill continues to wear an hectic 


look. To reduce the oſſiſied part, 
they have applied to them mercy. 
rial plaiſters ; the effect of which 
time _ ſhew. 

As is now diſcharped out at 
the hoſpital, they have . 
to bathe continually in the ocean 
which happens to be very conveni. 
ent to his habitation ; and have di. 
rected him to anoint his limbs with 
the ſoapy juice of the guercus mari. 
na, which hes in plenty along the 
ſhore, I ſhall attend to the event of 
this proceſs, and ſend your lordſhip 
a particular account of it; 

I am, with all regard, 

Your lordſhip's much obliged, 
and moſt obedient, 

humble ſervant, 
0 WILLIAM Hxzr. 

Dublin; , 
May 24, 1759. 
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Account of a Poliſh dwarf now at 
| Paris. 


Borwſlaſky, who came over 
with the counteſs of Hu- 
miecſka, is twenty-two years of age, 
and but twenty-eight inches high : 
he is well proportioned, and has 
nothing ſhocking about him: his 
eyes are fine, and full of fire ; his 
features agreeable, and his phylog- 
nomy ſpirited, which indicates the 
gaiety and ſprightlineſs of his mind. 
He enjoys a perfect ftate of 
health, drinks nothing but water, 
eats little, ſleeps well, and can bear 
a great deal of fatigue ; he dances 
well; and is very nimble. Nature 
has refaſed nothing but fize to this 
amiable cteature ; for which ſhe has 
made him ample amends by the 
beauties of his body and mind. 
His manner is extremely. graceful, 
and lis repartees ſmart and ſpirited . 


te ſpeaks ſenſibly of what he has 
Gen, and has a very good memory: 


Ic zudement is ſound; and his heart 
, he Sottble of the moſt tender im- 
t of refions : he has never ſhewn any 
im aſion or ill-nature, is extremely 
an, complaiſant, loves to be treated 
ni. with the decorum due to his rank, 
di. jet is not offended with thoſe who 
ith make free with him on account of 
ri. his ſtature. | 
he His father and mother are above 
of the middling ſize, have fix children, 


the eldeſt of whom 1s but thirty-four 
inches high; his three other bro- 
thers, who were both within a year 
of each other, are above five. feet 
ſix inches high, ſtrong, and well 
made: the ſixth is a girl, but fix 
cars old, handſome ind well made, 
bat not above twenty or twenty- 
one inches high at moſt, but for- 
ward in every Other reſpect as any 
child of that age. | ; 

The father and mother of. theſe 
little creatures did not think them 
worth beſtowin g education on ; and 
they probably had remained igno- 
rant and illiterate, if the counteſs of 
Humiecſka and a near relation of 
her's, had not, about two years ago, 
taken them under their protection. 
Our little gentleman has ſo well 
improved that ſhort time, that he 
writes and reads very well, and 
underſtands arithmetic : in four 
months: he-Tearned the German to- 
lerably well, and French ſufficiently 
to expreſs himſelf with eaſe and in 
choſen terms, | 2453 be 4; 

This account was ſent by count 
Treſſau, fellow of the royal academy 
of ſciences, to the ſociety at Paris. 


Account of the Iriſh giant. 
UBLIN, May 20. Friday 
died, in College - green, Cor- 
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nelius M<Grath, born in the county 
of Tipperary, within five miles of 
the Silver mines, in the year 1736. 
His parents were no way remark- 
able for their ſtature, being of the 
middle ſize, and were common 
country people ; nor were their 
other children taller than ordinary. 
In July, 1752, Cornelius was in 
the city of Corke, being then about 
fixteen years of age, and was fol- 
lowed about by. crowds of people, 
on account of his extraordinary fize, 
for he then meaſured fix feet eight 
inches and three quarters. The pre- 
ceding year he was much afflicted 
with violent pains in his limbs, for 
which he bathed in ſalt water: how- 
ever, theſe were no other than 
rowing pains ; for he actually grew 
rom little more than five feet 
to the above-mentioned ſtature in 
the ſpace of one year. The good 
Dr. Berkley, then biſhop of Cloyne, 
kept him at his houſe for two or 
three months, and was very chari- 
table and humane to him, and 
cauſed great care to be taken of 
him until he recovered the uſe of 
his limbs. His hand was then as 
large as a middling ſhoulder of mut- 
ton ; andthe laſt of his ſhoes, which 
he carried about with him, mea- 
ſured fifteen inches. He always 
eat and drank very moderately ; his 
drink was then chiefly cyder, and 
that he took only at meals. When 


he was at Corke, he was perſuaded 


to exhibit himſelf as a ſhow : and 
he went for that purpoſe to Briſtol, 
and from thence to London; and 
an account was given of him in the 
London Magazine for july, 1752. 
He afterwards went to Paris, and 
to moſt of the great cities in Europe. 
At Florence, one Bianchi, a phyi- 
cian there, wrote a ſmall tract con- 
cerning him. About two months 
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ago he returned to his native coun- 


tty, and then meaſured ſeven feet 


eight inches without ſnoes. When 
lie arrived he was in a very bad ſlate 
of health, owing, as he ſaid, to an 
intermitting fever that he had been 
firſt ſeized wich in Flanders. His 
complexion was miſerably pale and 
fallow ; his pulſe very quick, at 
times, for a man of his extraordi- 
nary height, and his legs were ſwol- 


len. Upon his death, his body was 


carried to the difſeQing houſe in the 
college, where his ſkeleton, on ac- 
count of its extraordinary fize, will 
amuſe the curious, and fill poſterity 
with wonder. —He was not the only 
rſon, of gigantic ſize, born of 
ate years in Ireland; for in the 
third volume of Lowthorp's Abridg- 
ment of the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, the late Dr. Molyneaux has 
iven an account of one Edmund 


alone, whom he meaſured in this 
city, with his ſhoes off, and who was 


ſeven feet and ſeven inches high. 
Cornelius M«Grath, was equal, in 
ſtature, to Daniel Cajanus, the Swe- 
diſh giant, who was ſeven feet and 
eight inches high, and whoſe pulſe, 
according to the late doftor Bryan 
Robinſon, beat fifty-two times in 
a minute; but M*Grath's, on his 
arrival here in March laſt, beat near 
ſixty times a minute. —Beſides his 
ſkeleton, (now in preparation) there 
is at preſent; in the college anato- 
my-houſe, that of Clarke, the fa- 


mous offified man, whoſe bones 


grew — 1 into one, (the 
property of Dr. Edward Barry) of 
whom figures and an ample account 


may be ſeen in the ſecond volume 
of Dr. Charles Smyth's Nattral 


Hiſtory of the connty of Corke : 
A caſe ſo extremely rare and curi- 
ons, that no other inſtance of the 


like has ever yet appeared, 


Our giant wanted but four inche, 
of the height of a ſkeleton- which 
was dug up in the place of a kc. 
man camp near St.” Albaris, by n 
urn, inſcribed MaRu ANT. 
Nus'; which, by the dimenſions of 
the bones, was judged by the late 
celebrated anatomiſt Mr. Chiſelden 
to be eight feet four inches bigh; 
and who publiſhed an aecount ef i; 
in the Philoſophical Tranſa&ion: 
Ne 333. Goliah, mentioned in 83. 
and a' ſpan, which, aceording tg 
biſhop Cumberland, is ſomewhat 
above eleven feet Engi. Maxi. 
minus the emperor was nine feet 
high: and in the reign of Auguſtus, 
other perſons are mentioned to have 
been as tall. nan 4 
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An ay to Nr the reaſon why th! 
Atlantic Ocean conftantly' mint in- 
te the Mediterranean through the 
Straits Gibraltar; By M. Waiy 
of the Royal Society of Stockholm. 


r . = & oo 4% _ 


Nazis unanimouſly atteſt, 
that in the Straits of Gibral. 
tar, between Cape Trafalgar and 
Cape Spartel, a ſtrong current car- 
ries the water of the Atlantic, or 
Spaniſh ſea, into the Mediterranean. 
his current, which is not at all 
times equally ſtrong; is perceived in 
the iterranean at the diſtance of 
twenty Engliſh miles from the 
Straits towards the eouſt ef Malaga. 
Some aſſure us that they have ob- 
ſerved it at the diftance of ſeventy 
miles near Cape Geatz, 
The exiſtence of this current is 
confirmed by the chart of the Strait, 
publiſhed in 1700; by M. &Ablan- 
court, who obſerves that the con- 
ſtaney of the eurrent is ſuch in the 
middle of the Strait, that the 5 
make 


deavours to prove that 
ranean hath a ſubterraneous gulpb; 


wake no variation in it 3 but that 
towards the two fides the water fol- 
lows the ordinary laws of the flux 
and reflux in the twenty-four hours; 
This chart is the mote to be de- 
pended N as it was drawn by 
onder of the king of Portugal, from 
tareful obſervations made by the 
noſt able and experienced engineers 
and mariners. 

Hudſon adds; in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tran ſactions, that in the middle 
of the Strait; which is about five 
Engliſh miles over, the current is 
carried towards the Mediterranean 
with ſuch rapidity, that it runs at 
the rate of two miles an hour, and 
is ſo deep, that the longeſt line of 
a ſhip of war cannot reach the bot- 
tom of it. Other relations inform 
us that the ſtrength of this current 
will carry a ſhip into the Mediter- 
ranean againſt the wind, if it be not 
yery high. A few years ago a cele- 
brated admiral confirmed this fact 
by his own experience. But he 
found, at the ſame time; that the 
upper part of the water in the Strait 
was indeed always carried into the 
Mediterranean; but that the water 
at bottom had a directly oppoſite 
direction, and ran from the Medi- 
terranean into the Atlantic. 

As the Mediterranean has no 
other ſenfible Tue, but by the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and that, inſtead of 
emptying its water by this iſſue, it, 
on the contrary, continually receives 
freſh ſupplies by it, an embarraſſing 
problem ariſes : either the Mediter- 
ranean runs off by ſome. unknown 
paſſage; or the water it receives is 
carried off by ſome ſecret power in 
nature, Mr. Khun adheres to the 
firſt of theſe opinions, and, in his 
treatiſe of the origin of iprings, en- 

the Mediter- 


Vor, III. 
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by which its redundant water is dif 
charged. But this ſappoſition is 
confuted by facts; ſince it would be 
impoſſible for the water to run ir 
with the tapidity we have juſt men- 


tioned, if the Atlantic were not 


higher than the Mediterranean. If 
the two ſeas were of equal height, 
and the water of equal gravity, nd 
reaſon could be aſſigned for the in- 
variable direction of the current, 
which; according to the laws of hy- 
droſtatics; demonſtrates that the At- 
lantic is the higheſt; conſequently 
no water can run ont of the Medi- 
terranean into the other ſeas by ſub- 
terraneous channels; even ſuppoſing 
there were ſuch; on the. contrary, 
thoſe ſeas would ſupply the Medi- 
terranean till it — obtain the 
requißite height and gravity, 

| — — — At- 
lantic diſcharges itſelf into this ſea, 
but alſo many great rivers run into 
it, to which muſt be added the wa- 
ter which falls in rain: as, there- 
fore, its water cannot have, any ſub- 
terraneous iſſue, nature muſt em- 
ploy ſome other method. Some 
naturaliſts have thought evapora- 
tion ſufficient: and this opinion 


hath gained great probability, ſince 


ariotte proved that all the rain 
that falls annually is not ſufficient 
to cover the globe of the earth to 
the height of eighteen or twenty 
inches : whereas the annual evapo- 
ration is about thirty or thirty-rwo 
inches. : | 

Suppoſing then that the rain 
which falls annually in the Medi- 
terranean, bears the ſame propor- 
tion to that which evaporates as at 
Paris, this ſea would loſe annually 
ten of twelye inches of water more 
than it receives. But what is car- 
rĩed to it by the Atlantic ocean and 
by rivers which exceed that quan- 

8 | tity, 
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tity. And if we ſhould even carry 

the evaporation much further, it 

would not account for the influx in 

a ſatisfactory manner: for we may 

adtnit that the water of the Medi- 

terranean, being in a warmer cli- 

mate than that of Paris, ſuffers an 

evaporation of twelve or fourteen 

inches more, that is to ſay, the 
quatitity evaporated exceeds the 
rain that falls by twenty-four 
inches. The length of this ſea is 
about a thouſand leagues, of twen- 
ty-five to the degree, and its mean 
breadth may be about an hundred 
of thoſe leagnes z ſo that we can 
determine pretty exactly its ſurface 
to be 100,c00 ſquare leagues, For 
the rivers, then, to repair the annu- 
al diminution occaſioned by evapo- 
ration; they muſt furniſh, beſides 
what is ſupplied by rain, a ſarface 
of 100,000 ſquare leagues, with 
water; to the height of twenty-four 
inches. Now, according to Mar- 
riotte, the river Seine in France fur- 
niſhes annually water enough to co- 
ver 561 ſquare leagues the height of 
twelve inches. Riccioli, in his Geo- 
graphy Reform'd, ſays, that the 
quantity of water furniſhed by the Po 
is to that of the Seine as 264 to 1; 
ſo that it would cover annually, to 
the height of twelve inches, a ſur- 
face of 15,586 ſquare leagues ; 
which is about the fourteenth part 
of the water required to repair the 
evaporation of the Mediterranean. 
It would then only remain that we 
ſhould conſider the other rivers 
which empty themſelves into it, as 
amounting all together to fourteen 
times as much as the Po. Now as 
Riccioli attributes to the Nile ſeven- 


teen times more water than to the 


Po, the Nile alene would furniſh 
five times more water than would 
be neceſſary to ſupply the decreaſe 


ly by the Straits and by the Nile 


therefore, that Riccioli bat — . 


the quantity of water carrieq 9 
rivers to this ſea too much by a 
half, as Sideleau proves that he 
hath done, there will fill remzjy 
enough to make up the deficiency 
by evaporation. 

Let us ſuppoſe the breadth of the 
Straits of Gibraltar to be a league 
of twenty-five to the depree, and 
that the water runs one ſuch league 
in one hour; inſtead of à bottom. 
leſs depth, let us take a depth cf 
two hundred feet only; the Medi. 
terranean will then receive annually 
by the Straits'a quantity of water, 
of 3,723,000 ſquare leagues, and 
twenty - four inches in height, 
which will raiſe it annnally 741 
feet. But as the velocity of the cor. 
rent is not at all times equal, and 
that it is only in the middle of the 
Straits that the water is conſtantly 
carried towards the Mediterranean, 
it being ſubje& at each fide to the 
flux and reflux; to which muſt be 
added, what we obſerved before, 
that the water beneath follows a 
contrary direction, and-1s carried 
towards the Atlantic; theſe circum- 
ſtances will oblige us to make a con- 
ſiderable abatement in the quantity 
of water which runs through the 
Straits. However, we may ven- 
ture to aſſert that the water which 
the Midditerranean receives annual- 


made by evaporation, Sup 


increaſes its height at leaſt twenty 
feet. | ** 

But if we farther add the great 
rivers, ſuch as the Danube, the Don, 
the Dneiper, the Dniſter, and ſeve- 
ral others, which fall into the Black 
Sea; and flow through the Straits of 
Conſtantinople into the Mediterra- 
nean, as alſo that multitude of fi- 
vers, great and ſmall, which run - 


gl! {des into the Mediterranean, it 
will be evident that the height 
which this ſea. receives annually by 
this means cannot be leſs than thirty 
feet, That evaporation ſhould car- 
off all this water, ſeems im poſſi- 
ble; for in that caſe it would be 
twenty-five times ſtronger than at 
Paris, which is not ſituated in a 
cold climate: A lake of between 
forty and fifty feet in depth, with- 
out any iflue, would not dry up pro- 
bably in a year, even under the line; 
M. 40 Buffon has nevertheleſs aſ- 
ſerted, that evaporation is ſufficient 
to carry off the ſurplus water which 
the Mediterranean receives annual- 
ly, It was the authority of this ce- 
lebrated naturaliſt that engaged M. 
Waiz to examine the ſubject with 
more exactneſs. 
For this end, he confiders the 
manner in which ſalt is made in the 
Mediterranean by a natural evapo- 
ration, by receiving the water on a 
ſmooth ſurface to the height of an 
inch and half only, 'This water eva- 
rates in twenty-four hours, in the 
fotteſ ſeaſon of the year, provided 
no rain falls. Dr. Hofman tells us; 
that a pound of the Mediterranean 
water contains two lots [a lot is the 
32d part of a pound] of ſalt: but 
according to the Swediſh academi- 
cian's own.experiments, ſalt water 
goth not depoſite its ſalt till the 
evaporation is carried ſo far that 
there remait>only five lots of ſalt 
to thitteen lots of freſh water. Ac- 
cording to this calculation, evapo- 
ration on the coafts of the Medi- 
terranean in the hotteſt days, ſhould 
carry off from each pound of water 
in the twenty-four hours, 244 lots 


of the ineh and half which the 
water had in the depth at. the be- 
ginning, In deep cavities the eva- 


of water, which makes two thirds - 
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poration muſt be more ſlow. In 
this manner the evaporation would, 
in twenty-four hours, be one inch 
and a half. But if we grant that 
this inch and half of water is en- 
tirely evaporated in twenty-four 
hours; the ſalt remaining quite dry; 
and making the 32d part of the 
whole maſs; the daily evaporation 
will then amount to 134 of an 
inch, and the annual evaporation 
to 44,5; feet, if it be equally hot 
all the year, and no rain falls. But 


as the hot weather laſts for ſome 


months only, and there are few 
days without rain, and that there 
are even ſome whole ſeaſons in 
which it rains conſtantly in the 
Mediterranean, and the evapora- 
tion is leſs, we cannot make the 
evaporation amount annually to 
fotty-four feet, eſpecially, as Le- 
mery aſſures us; in his Courſe of 
Chemiſtry, that at Rochelle, in 
fifteen days in the, moſt proper ſea- 
ſon, from water of the depth of fix 
inches, there did not evaporate 


enough to make the ſalt precipi- 


tate. | 
This lays us under a neceſſity 
of ſeeking other diſcharges for the 


Mediterranean. Some have imagin- 


ed that they found one in the con- 
trary direction of the water at the 
ſarface, and that at the bottom; by 
virtue of which the' Mediterranean 
ſhould regularly furniſh as much 
water to the Atlantic as it receives 
from it. This hypotheſis appears 
at firſt ſight repugnant to the laws 
of hydroſtatics, eſpecially if we ſup- 
poſe the water of the two ſeas to 

.equally ſalt, and conſequently 
— heavy; for water never runs 
but from a higher to a lower place; 
ſo that the ſurface and the bottom 
muſt both be carried the ſame way. 
18 on theſe hydroſtatic truths, 

- | 


M. de 
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M. de Bi ffon has not ſcrupled poſi- 
tively to deny the fact, and taxes 
the experiments on which it is 
founded with falſity. 

It cannot be denied, that the 
principles of hydroflatics furniſh an 


argument againſt the exiſtence of 


this double current that ſeems un- 
inſwerable: and our academician 
would have adopted the hypotheſis 
of evaporation, if it could have 
been ſupported. But all who know 
any thing of ſalt-works, know that 
it 1s only the freſh water that eva- 
rates, and that the ſalt remains. 
he ſame proceſs is obſerved in 
making ſalt from the water of the 
Mediterranean, If then this ſea had 
loſt annually fince it firſt exiſted, 
this quantity of water by evapora- 
tion, it would long before now 
Have been reduced to a vaſt maſs 
of indurated ſalt. The ſixteenth part 
of its water is pure ſalt; and, by 
calculation, it will appear that the 
falt ſeparated from the water would 
form in 500 years a maſs of ſalt 
250 feet high. Now according to 
the enquiries of count Marſigli, 
many places of the Mediterranean 
are not of this depth: ſo that in 
the aforeſaid ſpace of time, this ſea 
would have been wholly changed 
into falt, if the ſalt water continu- 
ally emptied into it by the neigh- 
bouring ſeas, had no iſſue: but in 
the many thouſand years fince this 
ſea has been known, not only this 
metamorphoſis hath not taken place, 
but even 1ts waters, as far as we 
know, are not become more ſalt. 
We are obliged therefore to give up 
evaporation, and ſeek ſome other 
expedient to get rid of its redun- 
dant water, For this end we muſt 
not wholly negle& the double cur- 
rent, but aſcertain the fact with all 
poſſible exactneſs, and afterwards 


endeavour to reconcile it to che 
laws of hydroftatics, 

Beſides the teſtimonies related 3. 
bove, a Dutch tranſport veſſel hay. 
ing been beat to pieces by a French 
man of war in the middle of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, between Tarif 
and Tangier, the wreck of this veſ. 
ſel, with ſome caſks and other light 
things, appeared after ſome day; 
on the ſurface of the water, four 
Engliſh miles to the weſt towards 
the Spaniſh ſea. If the direction 
of the current were the ſame at 
bottom, as on the ſurface, from weſt 
to eaſt, theſe wrecks could not have 
raiſed themſelves againſt the cur. 
rent ſo as to ſwim at top, but 
would have followed the declivity, 
which would have. carried them 
towards the Mediterranean. 

The impoſſibility of reaching the 
bottom of the Strait with the long. 
eſt line, does not prove that it is 
without a bottom; but it is 
highly probable that this difficulty 
ariſes from the contrariety of the 
currents, which bends the line of 
the lead, and hinders it from pet- 
ting to the bottom. Count Mar- 
ſigh made the fame obſervation in 
the Straits of Conſtantinople, where 
the Black Sea has its outlet; and 
the Turkiſh fiſhermen told him that 
it was always ſo, There are other 
authentic examples of oppoſite cur- 
rents; it would be in vain therefore to 
deny the fact; but the natural cauſes 
of it remain to be enquired into. 

In order to difcover them, M. 
Waiz recapitulates what he had 
ſaid before, namely, that the water 
of the Mediterranean contains much 
ſalt; ſecondly, that this ſea, being 
in a very warm climate, ſuffers a 
great evaporation thirdly, that the 
ſalt is not carried off by this evapo- 


tation, but remains behind; fourth. 


ly; 
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jy, that ſalt is about three times 
ſcecifically heavier than water: 
{/thly, that ſalt water is ſo much 
diminiſhed by evaporation, that 
eighteen lots of water contain five 
lots of ſalt, and the water is then 
much heavier. The author found 
by his own experiments, that the 
weight of ſalt water becomes five 
times greater before the ſalt begins 
to cryſtallize. vir 

As then there is a continual and 
copious diſcharge of ſalt water into 
the Mediterranean, and that a great 
part of this water depoſites its ſalt 
by evaporation, what is left always 
remains more ſalt and conſequently 
more weighty, Suppoſing then the 
{urface of the two ſeas, the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean, to be equal, 
their gravity would not be equal ; 
but the water of the Mediterranean, 
as the more weighty, would preſs 
on that of the Atlantic, and the two 
ſeas would run together through 
the Strait, till their waters became of 
equal weight; fo that the Mediter- 
rarean would neceſſarily, be loweſt, 
When this happens, the water of 
the Atlantic, which is higheſt, can- 
not take its cqurſe through the 
Strait but by a higher current, by 
means of which it ipreads itſelf in 
the Mediterranean; but this would 
auyment the weight, already the 
greateſt, of the water of the latter, 
which cannot get away, but by 
opening itſelf a paſſage underneath, 
and forming an interior oppoſite 
current in the Straits. This is ſuffi- 
cient to produce the two currents, 
and to perpetuate them without in- 
terruption. 

There is an experiment which 
confirms the agreement of this hy- 
potheſis with the laws of hydroſta- 
tics, Take a long box, divide it 


into two by a board fixed in che 
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middle, let there be a ſmall hole in 
the board, which you can ſhut at 
pleaſure. Fill one end of the box 
with water, and the other with oil 


to an equal height. On haſtily 


opening the hole in the board that 
divides them, the water, which is 
heavieſt, will be ſeen to run into 
that end of the box where the oil 
is. On the contrary, the oil will 
be carried in the ſame manner, and 
at the ſame time, into that end 
where the water 1s, over which it 
will ſpread itſelf, It may indeed 
be objected, that as oil cannot mix 
with water, it muſt get at top; but 
the ſame thing happens to two wa- 
ters of unequal gravity, when one 
is coloured and much ſalter than 
the other. If the box be made of 
— inftead of wood, you will 
ave a diſtin idea of the two op- 

poſite currents. "oy 
The air imlike circumſtances acts 
exactly like water, and it is eaſy to 
make the experiment, Let there 
be two rooms with a door from 
the one to the other; let one room 
be warmed that the air in it may 
dilate itſelf and become lighter, 
this will be the Atlantic. The other 
cold room, the air of which is not 
ſo thin and light, will repreſeat the 
Mediterranean; let the door, which 
is the ſtrait between the two ſeas, 
be opened, and a lighted candle 
placed on the threſhold, whilſt an- 
other is held at the top; it will be 
ſeen by the flame of theſe two 
candles that the cold air paſſes from 
the cold room into the hot at bot- 
tom towards the threſhold; and the 
warm air into the cold room at 
top. The warm air ſoon cools in 
the cold room, hut the heat of the 
warm room being kept up by a fire 
the double current of the air wil 
appear very evident for ſome time, 
G 3 | till 
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till the air of the two chambers be 
equally warm, and conſequently, 
equally heavy. 

If there be a warm room on each 
ſide of a large cold room, the ſame 
thing will happen at the doors, that 
is to ſay, the cold air will enter at 
bottom, and the warm at top. This 
explains what count Marſigli ſays 
of the currents in the ſtraits of Con- 
ſtantinople, where the ſalt water of 
the Mediterranean enters at bottom 


into the Black Sea, and is there 


rendered lighter by the quantity of 
freſh water that runs into it; after 
which it flows again, in the ſame 
Strait above the ſalt water, into the 
Mediterranean; as 1s ſeen in the 
Strait of Gibraltar. The currents 
are ſtronger at Conſtantinople than 
at Gibraltar, becauſe the differ- 
ence in the degrees of ſaltneſs of 
the water, which comes in, and that 
which goes out, is greater, namely, 
according to Marſigli, ſeventy-three 
to ſixty-two, whereas it is not fo 
great in the Straits of Spain. 
There is one very plauſible ob- 
jection to this theory, namely, that 
as the Atlantic ſea is in the ſame 
climate with the Mediterranean, the 
evaporation muſt be the ſame in 
both; and conſequently their wa- 
ter be of the ſame gravity, eſpeci- 
ally if we conſider the pron quan- 
tity of freſh water which ſo many 
rivers carry into the Mediterranean. 
To this it is anſwered, that it is 
well known that the ſea is leſs ſalt 
towards the poles than near the 
equator; an invariable current 
brings this freſher water from the 
oles towards the equator; ſome 
1 rivers, as the G 
the Guadalquivir, empty themſelves 
at the two ſides of it at the fame 
time, and paſs by the Strait with 
their freſh Water, to run into the 
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united, ſhew that the water 
Atlantic cannot be ſo. ſalt as the 


ſufficient authorities, Navigators at. 
teſt that they always go- quicker in 
this, than in the contrary direction, 


uadiana and 


Spaniſh ſea ; and, laſtly, 
and reflux inceſſantly agitate 
mix theſe waters from top to bot 
tom: theſe different circumſtance, 


of the 


Mediterranean, the evaporation of 
which - continually augments jt; 
weight and faltneſs, 

What we have ſaid above of ; 
perpetual current running from the 
— to the line, is ſupported by 


and they every year ſee large ſhoal; 
of ice carried from the north to the 
ſouth. Several cauſes may contri. 
bute to the formation of this cur. 
rent, and it may be proved that the 
water it carries along doth not con- 
tain much ſalt. When the water 
freezes it becomes lighter, and the 
ice ſwims at top. Though this ice 
be compoſed of ſalt water, there is 
but very little ſalt in it, as might 
be ſhewn by many experiments, 
and by what ha pens in ſalt works, 
On theſe ſhoals of ice from alt 
water, there fixes a quantity of 
ſnow, rain, vapours, &c. the wind 
drives theſe ſhoals upon one another 
till they form vaſt mountains of ice, 
which, according to Riccioli, are 
ſome hundred Italian leagues in 
length, and ſome hundred feet in 
height above the water, and the 
ſame dimenſions below it. When 
theſe mountains come to melt, 
they produce an immenſe quan- 
tity of freſh water, which does 
not eaſily mix with the ſalt, but re- 
mains at top. It cannot flow back 
towards the poles, where there is 
fill more ice and freſh water; it is 
therefore continually carried to the 
ſouth, where the water is ſalter, and 
conſequently lower, : 
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In fine, it remains only to en- 

uire, why, on the two ſides of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, the current of 
water is ſubject to the flux and re- 
flux, and does not run into the 
Mediterranean, as in the middle. 
Ships coming from the Mediter- 
ranean are wont to obſerve this cur- 
rent, and commonly keep on the 
African fide, to wait for and fol- 
low it; partly becauſe the coaſt is 
leſs dangerous, and partly becauſe 
the flux and reflux 1s much greater 
than on the Spaniſh fide. Theſe 
{de currents prove the poſſibility of 
ſeveral currents exiſting at one time 
in the ſame channel, running one 
below another, and in contrary di- 
rections. ? 

When two drops of water touch, 
and unite according to the laws of 
attraction and coheſion, if one be 
conſiderably larger than the other, 
and be put in motion, it draws the 
other to it, and carries it along. 
A current is nothing elſe, but a 
multitude of cohering drops in mo- 
tion ; it muſt therefore carry with 
it a part of the water on its ſides, 
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Ob/ervations upon the North ſea, com- 
monly called the Ice Sea, and upon 
the communication of ſeveral ri- 
wers with it. From the French 
of the celebrated geographer M. 

uache. 


PON conſidering this ſubject 
attentively, and comparin 
ancient and modern accounts, an 
noting the direction of mountains, 
the courſe of rivers, and the tem- 
perature of the air, it has been 
found, that ſeveral things which 
appeared ta be impoſſible, are never- 
theleſs true, of which ſome exam- 


ples will be given, The ſea within 


. 


the polar circle was long thopght 
to be unnavigable, and to be a kind 
of Sulph intirely covered with icc ; 
and this opinion ſuits well with the 
notion of thoſe who ſuppoſe that 
Aſia is joined to America on the 
N. W. in order to account for the 
peopling of America from Tar- 
tary. 1 TW 

Others imagining that there was 
a vaſt ſea to the N. E. of Aſia, long 
thought it impoſſible to come from 
India into Europe, or to go from 
Europe to India, by navigating the 
frozen ſea, on account of the quan- 
tities of ice which have been found 
about Zembla and Spitzbergen ; 
but they have not attended to the 
relations of voyages performed croſs 
the frozen ſea, many of which have 
appeared in Holland, but have been 
ſuddenly ſuppreſſed, 

Mercator and Ortelius were of 
opinion, that the Ice Sea communi- 
cated with that which waſhes the 
eaſt of Aſia, by a ſtrait called Anian ; 
which ſo exactly correſponds with 
later diſcoveries, that there can 
be no doubt of his having read re- 
lations which have not come to 
our hands; though ſome have 
thought the Straits of Anian to 
have been the mere creatures of his 
imagination, 

Plancius, a Dutch geographer, 


who, about the end of the 16th 


century, propoſed a voyage. to 
Nova Zembla, which was not per- 
formed according to his plan, was 
.of opinion that the ſea ſurrounded 


all the north coaſt of Aſia, and 


even, waſhed the coaſt of that coun- 
try to the eaſt; and conſequently 


believed the exiſtence of a northern 


paſſage to India. = 

In 1619, one Scotto, a Genoeſe, 

ropoſed a like expedition to Louis 

Xl. and Henry the Vith would 
4 | 
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have undertaken the project, if he join, till the late diſcovery of Capg 
had not been prevented by death. Schelghinſki, 
Theſe particulars prove irrefra- There are known to be thre, 
bly that the ſea was formerly be- paſſages or ſtraits to the weſt in 
ieved to, go round Northern Aſia; the Ice Sea, at the entrance on the 
and this opinion was confirmed by European fide, after doubling the 
ſome Samoids, with whom the points of Stade, and the iſland u 
Dutcbmen converſed near Waigat's which is the chain of mountain 
Straits, by means of the Ruſſian in- which ſeparates the Ice. Sea fro 
torpreter. the ocean. 
Theſe Samoids; whom we now Waigat's Strait, and its conti. 
know to inhabit all the coaſt, from nuation, ſeparates New Zembla 
the Dwina to the Lena, affirmed, in from the continent; but it was long 
the year 1594, that beyond Wai- believed in Ruſſia, that Zembla 
gat's Straits there was firſt a lit- was joined to Tartary, and that 
tle ſea, which having paſſed, they Waigat's Strait was no more than 
came to a ſecond ſtrait, and then a gu ph. | 
came into a ſea of vaſt extent, The ſecond ftrait is between 
which, paſſing by Tartary, reach- Zembla and Spitzbergen, and iz 
ed to the hot countries. This fact not often eaſy to navigate, though 
has been ſince confirmed, and the it is of a great breadth, be- 
ſea is laid down actordingly in the cauſe it abounds with ice, which is 
 Ruffian Atlas lately publiſhed, and never melted til] the middle of 
was conſidered as a new diſco- July. | | 
yery. | The third is between Greenland 
We are alſo told by Benjamin de and Spitzbergen, and is much the 
'Tudele, a jewiſh author of the 12th moſt eligible, as we learn from 
century, a remarkable particular, very good authority; being incum- 
which he had learnt of the Chi- bered with much lefs ice, it is paſ- 
neſe, viz, that beyond the ſeas ſable in the month of May; and 
of China. and Japan there was a we are told, in the Journal of Fre- 
coagulated fea (Nikpha) with which deric Martens of Hamburgh, a man 
that ſea communicated ; and that of preat credit, that he ſaw the ice 
ſuch as had ventured into that fea, to the weſt of Spitzbergen broken 
were ſnut up in it, and died of hun - and diſperſed ſouthward towards the 
ger-and cold.” iſle Mayen ſo early as April, being 
Theſe accounts are confirmed by probably driven thither by the nor- 
others of a much later date: and therly winds ; and when Spitzber- 
if, upon conſidering this ſeparation gen is doubled three or four de- 
of the two continents, the naviga- grees to the north, no more ice is 
tion of the Ice Sea does not appear to be ſeen; and it is proved by the 
to be impraRticable towards the eaſt, teſtimony of Capt. Baffin, that the 
the navigation of it to the welt northern parts of Greenland are 
ſeems more eaſy, and has been ge- leſs incumbered with ice than the 
erally thought ſo, for obvious rea- ſouthern, for he found no ice in his 
ons; yet the Ruſſians, having for- bay, which is beyond ſeventy-four 
ot the diſcoveries formerly made, degrees; and as he advanced flill 
ill concluded Aſia and America to farther north, he found the air _ 
an 


emperate, very different from 
* ad felt in David's Straits, 
and on the ſouth of Greenland. 
Near Smith's Bay there is an iſth- 
mus, called the Iſthmus of Green - 
land, which is part of Baffin's Bay. 
This iſthmus gives reaſon to ſup- 
ſe that, in this place, there is a 
chain of mountains, which is the 
continuation of thoſe in the ſouth 
of Greenland, but lies nearer that 
art of the Ice Sea which is moſt 
practicable, and, in conſequence of 
this vicinity, thefe mountains ſhould 
have no conſiderable river, _ 
more than the Cordeliers of Chili 
and Peru; and for that reaſon the 
neighbouring ſea muſt be leſs in- 
cumbered with ice. i 
In the chart of theſe ſeas, with 


which Mr. Buache has favoured 


the public, there appeats a neck of 
land, or a long ftrait peninſula, 
which extends from the iſthmus to 
the north of Baffin's Bay, to the 
frait which ſeparates Aſia from 
Americaz and this, in common 
with all other peninſulas, muſt have 
a chain of mountains, and they 
muſt join on one fide thoſe of 
Greenland, and on the other thoſe 
near the north ſtrait, Theſe moun- 
tains being near the ſea, can have 
no large river, ſo that neither do 
they furniſh the neighbouring ſea 
with ice, except in a ſmall quan- 
tity, and this accounts for Capt, 
Beering's finding the Ice Sea open 
to the north, | 

It is indeed probable, that the 
ice in this ſtrait may, during the 
winter, form a kind of bridge, by 
which hoth men and wild beaſts 
may paſs from one coaſt to the 


other; yet is it not leſs probable 


that it may be navigable in the 
ſummer. 


There is alſo another paſſage 
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from the Ice Sea, which is to the 
weſt of the north ſtrait, and of 
Cape * which the Ruſs 
ſians repreſent as always filled with 
ice; this paſſage is between the 
north part of eaſtern Siberia and the 
Bolchaia Zembla, diſcovered in 
1733 ; and though it is uſually in- 
cumbered with ice, yet the Ruſſians 


fiſh there in the ſummer, and it has 


been entirely traverſed by ſeveral 
navigators, as appears by. journals 
of good authority. 

avid Melguer, a Portugueſe, 
who commanded a veſſel called the 
Eternal Father, affirms, that he ſet 


out from Japan, on the 14th of 


March 1660, and running along 
the coaſt of Tartary as far as lat. 48 
he ſteered between 2 a 


Greenland, and paſſing by the weſt 


of Scotland and Ireland, returned 
that way to Portugal, 

This teſtimony is confirmed by 
ſeveral collateral proofs of a north 
paſſage to India; the captain and 
crew of a veſſel called the Epervier, 
who having ſuffered ſhipwreck in 
1653, near the iſlands of Japan, 


were thirteen years priſoners at 


Corea, affirm that many of the 
whales, which they ſaw in the ſea 
between Corea and Japan, had 
hooks and harpoons in them be- 
longing to the French and Dutch, 
who generally fiſh for theſe animals 
at Spitzhergen, the northern extre- 
mity of Europe. | 

Capt. Wood alfo reports, in 3 
paper publiſhed before he perform- 
ed his voyage, that two Dutch veſ- 


ſels had proceeded as high as lat. 


89. which 1s within one degree of 
the pole, and there found the ſea 
free and open, though of an unfa- 
thomable depth, as appears by four 


of their journals, which, though. 


ſeparately kept, concurred in _ 
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fact. Wood adds, that a Dutchman 
of great veracity had aſſured him, 
that he had even paſſed under the 
pole, and found the weather as warm 
as at Amſterdam. Nor will this ap- 
pear ſtrange, when it 1s conſidered 
that there being no ice in this part, 
ſor the reaſons already aſſigned, the 
ſun muſt neceſſarily give a conſider- 
able warmth to the air, by remain- 
ing ſo long above the horizon ; ſo 
that, upon the whole, the reality of 
a paſſage through the North Sea to 
India ſeems to be a fact ſupported 
by every kind of proof that the ſub- 
ject will admit, except the living 


teſtimony of mariners who have 


made the voyage. 


| —— _ =_ ha . _ — — 


Account of the oftrich, from Mr. 
Adanſon's deſcription of denegal. 


HE ſame day (viz. July gth, 
1749.) two oftriches, which 


bad been bred near two years in the 


factory, afforded me a fight of ſo 
extraordinary a nature, as to deſerve 
a place in this narrative. Theſe 
gigantic birds I had ſeen only by 
the way, as I travelled over the 
burning ſands on the left of the 


Niger, but now ] had a full view 


of them at my eaſe. "Though they 
were but young, ſtill they were 
very near of an equal ſize with the 
largeſt, They were ſo tame, that 
two little blacks mounted both to- 
gether on the back of the largeſt ; 
no ſooner did he feel their weight, 
than he began to run as faſt as ever 
he could, till he carried them ſeve- 
ral times round the village; and it 
was impoſſible to ſtop him, other- 
wiſe than by obſtructing the paſſage. 
This ſight pleaſed me ſo well, that 
I would have it repeated: and, to 
try their ſtrength, I made a full- 


as this phznomenon ſeems to de, 


grown negro mount the ſmalleg, 
and two others the largeſt. This 
burthen did not ſeem to me at all 
Fry Nb to their ſtrength, 
At firſt they went a pretty high trot; 
when they were 20 a. little 
they expanded their wings, as if i 
were to catch the wind, and they 
moved with ſuch fleetneſe, that 
they ſeemed to be off the ground. 
Every body muſt, ſome time or Other, 
have ſeen a E run, conſe. 
quently muſt know there is no man 
whatever able to keep up with it; 
and it is eaſy to imagine, that if 
this bird had a longer ſtep, its ſpeed 
would be confiderably augmented, 
The oſtrich moves like the par. 
tridge, with both theſe advantages; 
and I am ſatisfied that thoſe I am 
ſpeaking of, would have diſtanced 
the fleeteſt race-horſes that were 
ever bred in England. It is true, they 
would not hold out ſo long as a horſe; 
but without all doubt they would be 
able to perform their race in leſs time. 
J have frequently beheld this fight, 
which 1s capable of giving one an 
idea of the prodigioys ſtrength of 
the oftrich ; and of ſhewing what 
uſe it might be of, had we but the 
method of breaking and managing 
it as we do a horſe, 


— 


Experiments on the evaporalion of ice, 
M . Bar on. 


HE evaporation of liquids 
expoſed to the air is a thing 
well known, even to thoſe who have 
not made natural philoſophy any 
part of their ſtudies. Yet as general 


it will admit of ſome exceptions. 
Quickſilver, for inſtance, wall/ not 
evaporate at all but with a con- 
derable degree of heat; and the i- 

. triolic 


olic acid, when well concentrated, 

"ſtead of ſuffering a diminution in 
the open air, 1s conſiderably in- 
creaſed in weight, by the humidity 
which it abſorbs, | 

But are ſolids totally exempt from 
evaporation ? 'The great Boyle aſ- 
ſerts that they are not, and ur 
ſeveral experiments to prove it; 

articularly with regard to ice: and 
Fveral have even maintained, that, 
in the moſt rĩgorous froſt, the eva- 
ration of ice ſurpaſſes that of wa- 
ter unfrozen; to which M. Mairan, 
in his ingenious diſſertation on ice, 
alſo ſubſcnbes. 

But, notwithſtanding ſuch a num- 
ber of teſtimonies to the fact, the 
dificulty of reconciling it with the 
known principles of phyſics, in- 
duced M, Baron to make uſe of the 
opportunity of the cold winter of 
1753, to try ſome new experiments 
on the ſubject. 

And firſt, he placed in a cham- 
ber where there was no fire, and 


. the window open, 14+ ounces of 


water in a China bowl; the next day 
the water, then become ice, was 
weighed, and had loſt three drams 
of 1ts weight; the day after the 
weight had not altered, and in the 
evening, though in a place almoſt 
warm enough to thaw it, a few 
grains only had eſcaped. 

This ſeemed to ſhew that water 
evaporates notwithſtanding an in- 
creaſe of cold; but that being re- 
duced to ice, it ſeems to do fo, con- 
trary to the obſervation of others. 
M. Baron was, however, willing to 
try the effect of a greater degree of 
cold, by che following experiments. 

In the foxenoon he put near a 
pound of ice into a bowl, which he 
placed on a chimney-piece near a 
ood fire; in the evening, the ice 
ing entirely melted, had loſt fiye 
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drams and a half. He put then 
into the veſſel thirteen our ces of 


boiling water, which froze into a 


ſolid maſs in the night time: he let 
it ſtand all the next day in the ſame 
chamber, but very far from the fire; 
and when he weighed it, the weight 
was diminiſhed Tat a fingle dram, 
though entirely diſſolved; a proof 
that ice, at leaſt when thawed, loſes 
leſs of its weight, as it is expoſed to 
an air leſs hot: contrary to the ap- 
nion of many, who will have it 
that ice evaporates molt in the moſt 
intenſe cold, be 9 4 
For his farther ſatisfaction, M. 
Baron took three fimilar cups, with 
two ounces of water in each, one of 
which, about. nine o'clock in the 


evening, he placed in a cloſet near 


the chimney where was a good fire 2 
the ſecond ſtood on a marble table 
in the ſame chamber, but fifteen 
feet diſtant from the fire; the third 
was expoſed to the north, on a ſtand 
without doors, 'The next mona 
he weighed them; the firſt had 1 
one dram; the ſecond but twenty- 
four grains; and the third, which 
was frozen to ice, no more than 
twelve grains, 12 
M. Baron began now to ſuſpect, 
that in the experiments recited 
others, ſome other cauſe, compli- 
cated with cold, might have been 
miſtaken for cold itſelf; and firſt 
he thought of wind, which is well 
known to favour the evaporation of 
liquids, He therefore placed in 
an elaboratory, whoſe windows 
were left open, ſeveral veſſels full 
of water: and as it did not freeze at 
that time, he contented himſelf with 
weighing them daily, to ſee how 
much of its weight each had loſt, 
The froſt coming on, the veſſels 
were placed in a window expoſed 
to the north, and examined day by 
Ys 


92 
day; and he added upon this occa- 
fron a piece of ice, having firſt ex- 


aQtly weighed it, before he expoſed 


It to the air, 
He was now fully fatisfied of the 
nefs of his ſuſpicion; the evapo- 
ration of the ice was always greateſt 
when the wind blew npon it with 
the greateſt force, and this without 
any relation to the intenſeneſs of the 
cold, which frequently varied in that 
interval of time, 

He was willing to be more par- 
ticular, and therefore placed two of 
his veſſels. in a chamber without 
fire, which looked to the eaſt, with 
the window open; at which the 
north wind, which then blew, could 
not directly enter. In this circum- 
Rance the evaporation was 7 
diminiſhed, though the cold was 
ſharper, 
le concludes upon the whole, 1. 
That cold, as cold, is ſo far from 
favouring the evaporation of ice or 
water, that, on the contrary, it 
delps to reſtrain and diminiſh it, 
provided they are guarded from the 
agitation of the air, 2. That the 
evaporation of water depends on an 
inteſtine motion, which it retains as 
Jong as it remains liquid, and which 
the air can aſſiſt only by wafting 
away the particles which are de- 
tached from its ſurface, 3. That 
water ceaſes to evaporate as ſoon 

it becomes ice, provided it be 
D out of the agitation of the air, 

That the diminution obſervable 
in ice, expoſed to the open air, is 

ot the effect of any evaporation, 

t of a kind of exquiſite raſure of 
its ſurface by the wind, 
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Ar account of the heat of the weather 
in Georgia: in à letter from his 
pxcellency Henry Ellis, Z/q; gover- 
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nor of Georgia, and F. R. 
Jobs Ellis, 2% F. K... 
Georgia, July 1 
Dzar Sin, e bo $2 i750, 

Hough ſome weeks have pal. 

ſed fince I wrote to you, yet 

ſo little alteration has happened in 
the ſtate of our affairs, that nothin 
occurs to me, relative to then 
worth committing to paper. This 
indeed, I need not regret, as one 
cannot fit down to any thing, that 
requires much application, but with 
extreme reluctance; for ſuch is the 
debilitating quality of our violent 
heats in this ſeaſon, that an inex. 
preſſible languor enervates every fa. 
culty, and renders even the thought 
of exerciſing them painful. 

It is now about three o'clock; 
the ſun bears nearly S. W. and j 
am writing in a piazza, open at each 
end, on the north-eaſt fide of my 
houſe, perfectly in the ſhade; a 
ſmall breeze at S, E. blows freely 
through it; no buildings are near. 
er, to refle& the heat, than fixty 
yards; yet in a thermometer hang. 
ing by me, made by Mr. Bird, and 
compared by the late Mr. George 
Graham, with an approved one of 
his own, the mercury ſtands at 
102, Twice it has riſen this ſum- 
mer to the ſame height, viz, on the 
28th of June, and the 11th of July, 
Several times it has been at 100, 
and for many days ſucceſſively at 

8; and did not in the nights fink 

low 89. I think it highly pro- 
bable, that the inhabitants of this 
place breathe a hotter air than any 
other people on the face of the earth. 
The greateſt heat we had laſt year 
was but 94, and that but once; 
from 84 to go were the uſual varia- 
tions; but this is reckoned an ex- 
traordinary hot ſummer, The weg- 


herwiſe of this country ſay it-fore- 
bodes a hurricane; for it has always 
deen remarked, that theſe tempeſts 
have been preceded by continual 
and uncommon heats, I muſt ac- 
vaint you, however, that the heats 
we are ſubje to here are more in- 
tenſe, than in any other parts of the 
vince, the town of Savannah be- 
ing fituate upon a ſandy eminence, 
and ſheltered all around with high 
woods. But it is very ſufhcient, 
that the people actually breathe ſo 
hot an air as I deſcribe; and no leſs 
remarkable, that this very ſport, 
from its height and dryneſs, is rec- 
koned equally healthy with any o- 
ther in the province. | 

[ have frequently walked an hun- 
dred yards under an umbrella, with 
x thermometer ſuſpended from it 
by a thread, to. the height of n 
noſtrils, when the mercury has ro 
to 105 ; which is prodigious. At 
the ſame time I have confined this 
inſttument cloſe to the hotteſt part 
of my body, and have been aſto- 
niſhed to obſerve, that it has ſub- 
fided ſeveral degrees. Indeed, I 
never could raiſe the mercury above 
97 with the heat of my body. 

You know, dear Sir, that I have 
traverſed a great part of this globe, 
not without giving ſome attention 
to the peculiarities of each climate 
and I can fairly pronounce, that 
never felt ſuch heats any where as 
in Georgia. I know experiments 
on this Abjed are extremely liable 
to error; but I preſume I cannot 
now be miſtaken, either in the good- 
neſs of the inſtrument, or in the fair- 
nels of the trials, which I have re- 
peatedly made with it. The ſame 
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thermometer I have had twice in 
the equatorial parts of Africa; as 
often at Jamaica, and the Weſt- 
India iſlands; and, u 
tion of my journals, 

— the 4 
thoſe parts above the 87th degree, 
and . but ſeldom: its general 
ſtation was between the 79th and 
85th degree; and yet I think I have 
felt thoſe degrees, with a moiſt air, 
mare diſagreeable than what I now 
cel, 


examina» 
do not find, 
aickGlver ever rofe in 


In my relation of the late expe- 


dition to the north weſt, if I recot- 
le& right, I have obferved, that all 
the changes and. variety of weather, 
that happen in the temperate zone, 
throughout the year, may be expe- 
rienced at the Hudſon's-Bay ſettle- 
ments in twenty-four hours, But 1 
may now extend this obſervation 
for in my cellar the thermometer 
ſtands at 81, in the next ſtory at 
102, and in the upper one at 105 
yet theſe heats, violent as they are, 
would be tolerable, but for the ſud- 
den changes that ſucceed them. On 
the 10th of December laſt the mer- 
cury was at 86; on the 11th it was 
ſo low as 38 of the ſame inſtrument. 
What havock muſt this make wittr 
an European conſtitation ! Never- 
theleſs, but few people die here out 
of the ordinary courſe, though in- 
deed one can ſcarce call it living, 
merely to breathe, and trail about a 
Ms ai body; yet ſuch 1s gene- 
rally our, condition, from the middle 
of June, to the middle of September. 
DAR Sin, | 


Yours moſt affectionately, 


HENRI ELLIS. 
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Remarks on the ee temperature 
of the air at Edyſtone, from that 
eb/erved at Plymouth, between the 
7th and 14th of July, 1757. By 
Mr. John Smeaton, F. K. S. 


SIR, | 

N the reading of Dr. Hux- 
ham's letter at the laſt meet- 

Ing, ſome obſervations occurted to 
me, concerning the differetit tempe- 
rature of the air, which I had ob- 
ſerved at the Edyſtone, from what 
had been obſerved by the doQor at 
Plymouth, between the 7th and 
24th of july laſt: which having 
been deſired by ſome members to 


be put in writing, I beg leave to 


trouble you with the following. 

Edyſtone is diſtant from Plymouth 
about ſixteen miles, and without 
the head-lands of the ſourid about 
eleven. 

The 7th and 8th were not re- 
markable at Edyſtone for heat or 
cold: the weather was very mode- 
rate, with a light breeze at eaſt; 
which allowed us to work upon the 
rock both days, when the tide 
ſerved. 

About midnight, between the 8th 
and gth; the wind being then freſh 
at eaſt, it was remarkably cold for 
the ſeaſon, as I had more particular 
occaſion to obſetve, on account of a 
ſhip that was caſt away upon the 
rocks. The wind continued cold 
the gth all day; which was com- 
plained of by ſome of the ſhipwreck- 
ed ſeamen, who had not time to 
ſave their cloaths; and ſo freſh at 
eaſt, as prevented our going near the 
rocks, or the wreck; and ſo con- 
tinued till Sunday the 10th; when, 
ſeeing no proſpect of a ſudden alter- 
ation of weather, I returned to Ply- 
mouth 1n a ſailing- boat, wrapped up 

I » 


in my thick coat. As ſoon as we g 
within the head-lands, T coulg 
ceive the wihd to blow conſiderahly 
warmer; but not ſo warm J 
3 as 0 
make my great coat uneaſy, Hayin 
had a quick paſſage, in this . 
ner I went home, to the great afy. 
n1ſhment of the family, to ſee me ſo 
wrapped up, when they were com. 
plaining of the exceſſive heat: and 
indeed it was not long before ] had 
reaſon to join in their opinion. 
This heat I experienced till T ef. 
day the 12th, when I again went 
off to ſea, where I found the ait 
very temperate; rather cool than 
warm; and ſo continued till Thurc. 
day the h. 

In my, joutnal for Wedneſdzy 
the 13th, I find the following te. 
marks, viz. This evening's tide" 
(from 6 A. till 12 A.) „the wind 
at eaſt, but moderate, with frequent 
flaſhes of lightning to the ſouth: 
ward. Soon after we got on board 
the ſtore-veſſel, a ſquall of wind 
aroſe from ſouth-weſt on a ſudden; 
and continued for above a minute; 
part of which time it blew ſo hard, 
we expected the maſts would go by 
the board: after which it was per- 
fectly calm, and preſently after a 
breeze returned from the eaſt.” 

And in the journal of the 14th, 
is entered, This morning's tide” 

(viz: from 1 M. to 1 A.) “ the ait 
and ſea quite calm.” 

Hence it appears; how different 
the temper of the air may beina 
ſmall diſtance; and to what ſmall 
ſpaces ſqualls of wind are ſome- 
times confined. | 

It may not be amiſs further to 
obſerve upon this head, that once, 
in returning from Edyſtone, having 

ot within about two miles of the 
E we were becalmed; and 
here we rolled about for at — 
our 
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four hours; and yet at the ſame 
time ſaw veſſels, not above a league 
from Us, going out of Plymouth 
Sound with a freſh gale of wind, 
whoſe direction was towards us, as 
we could obſerve from the trim of 
their ſails; and as we ourſelves ex- 

rienced, after we got into it, by 
tacking and rowing. 


J am, SIR, 
Your humble 
ſervant, 


Furnival's Inn 
Court, Jan. 12, 1758. 


J. SMEATON. 


* * * i. a>o.iT} 1 
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Extract of a letter from Cockermouth 
in Cumberland, dated October 15, 
1760; giving an account of the 
haweck made by a water-ſpout, 
which happened in the willage FA 
Brackenthwaite, about fix miles 
from that place, on the 9th of the 
zreceding September. 


HE village of Bracken- 
thwaite, which is part of a 
large valley extending from N. to S. 
about five miles in length, and 1+ 
in breadth, is bounded on the E. by 
a ridge of very lofty mountains, 
running from N, to S. the ſouther- 
moſt of which, Graſſmere, is repu- 
ted the higheſt in England, except 
Skeddow : its top 1s quite level, and 
exceeding ſpacious, ſo as almoſt to 
equal in area its baſe; and three 
others, northward of it, pretty nigh 
regularly aſcend, with a greater or 
leſſer acclivity, according to the dif- 
ferent diſtance of their riſe from the 
plain; ſo as all to unite in one nar- 
row ſummit, ſomewhat lower than 
Graſſmere; with the extremity 
whereof it is connected by a narrow 
inclined plain. Down x gullies, 
between theſe ſeveral mountains, 


deſcend three ſmall brooks, Lizza, 
Hopebeck, and Habcarton, in 
ſtreams little more than ſufficient to 
turn an ordinary mill; the ff 
of which enters the plaifi about the 
middle, and ths ſecond the moſt 
northern part of Brackenthwaite, 
arilt the third further northward at 
the village of Larton. On the ſum- 
mit, which is common to all the 
three mountains, and forms, as it 
were, their joint top, ſeems to have 
been one of the breakings, or falls 
of mio as al! the three brooks were 
aff by it, and perhaps pretty 
nigh equally. But bn egg the 
miſchief produced by the others leſs 
conſiderable than that by Luzz, was 
a ſecond ſpout on the extremity of 
the top of Graſſmere, the whole of 
whoſe waters fell into its channel. 
This ſecond was the chief cauſe of 
the damage which enſued in the 
valley, not only as it produced, in 
all probability, a much greater 
quantity of water than the other, 
but principally by the vaſt quantity 
of rubbiſh which it brought along 
with it, the whole fide of the moun- 
tain, down which it ruſhed with in- 
conceivable rapidity, being covered 
with vaſt heaps of ſtones, beds of 
gravel, ſand, earth, &c. which ly- 
ing looſe, were eaſily carried away 
with ſo impetuous a torrent. Such 
a mixture, carried with the velo- 
city it muſt neceſſarily acquire down 
a lope of a mile in length, and ſo 
ſleep as to make an angle of 60 de- 
grees with the horizon, could not but 
make terrible havock in the valley. 
The channel of the brook being 
rocky, and its bank riſing to a con- 
ſiderable height on each fide from 
the place of the water of the ſecond 
ſpout's falling into Lizza, and mix- 
ing with that of the other down to 
the plain, *twas ſo far kept within 
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t bounds; but it was no 

ty good, from thoſe reſtraints, 
than it made the moſt dreadful de- 
vaſtation. Of the firſt field it en- 
tered, it has ſwept away both the ſoil 
and the gravel quite to the rock; 
and the ſecond, conſiſting of ten or 
twelve acres, is entirely Pate un- 
der a ſand- bank of ſuch a thickneſs, 
as never to be removed, nor the field 
recovered. Inſtead of the old chan- 
nel, which did not exceed ſive or ſix 
feet in breadth; and one in depth, 
a new one is now made at leaſt 18 
or 20 yards in breadth, and 12 
deep. Notwithſtanding which, it 
overflowed its banks on each fide; 
in ſuch a prodigious ſtream, as to 
de able, at the diſtance of a quarter 
of 2 mile, to waſh away a remark- 
ably thick and ſtrong wall; and what 
1s more wonderful, on the other 
fide, even where on the ſmooth ſur- 


face of the meadow there ſeemed 


nothing to refiſt its progreſs, in ſome 
places, to tear up ſome maſſes of 
earth, which can no where be found, 
ſo as to leave a pit of 24 in depth, 
and of 800 or 1000 yards in area. 
Several other pits, it is thought, 
were made, and afterwards filled up 
again with ſtones and .ſand, other- 
wife'it is difficult to imagine how 
the vaſt quantities of ſtone, which 
compoſed the walls nigh the brook, 
not one of which is remaining, 
ſhould-have diſappeared. - | 
Such was the. ruin it made in the 
meadows and arable ground, when 
at full liberty to ſpread itſelf, and, 
as it were, to roam at large. But, 
impatient of reſtraint, it was no 
ſooner; by the inclination of the 
round, reduced within more ſcanty 
Fits, than it n to rage indig- 
nant, with redoubled fury. TWO 


meadows. were entirely taken 


away, and a bed of ſand left in 
I 


their place; Its courſe being af. 
terwards through a wood, not x tree 
within its reach was left ſtandin 
Two ſtone bridges, well built, a1 
exceeding ſtrong, were carried ay; 
with the torrent, and not one rem. 
nant of the materials which com. 
poſed them to be found: nay, what 
is more ſtrange, a cauſeway of pro. 
digious breadth, ſupported by 2 
moſſ enormous bank ent, which 
is remembered to have maintained 
its identity theſe hundred year, 
and which ſeemed by its venerable 
antique face, to have ſurvived the 
deluge; and to bid defiance to tem. 
pelt, has been ſwept from its four. 
tion, and its place left in the poſ. 
ſeſſion of the victorious ſtream. lr 
ſhort, not to inſiſt longer on parti 
culars, for what followed would only 
be a, repetition of what precede, 
with, difterence of place, nothing 
which fell in its way was able to refit 
its fury; but earth, trees, hedges, 
ſtones, walls, bridges, piers, mounds, 
and whatever oppoſed its courſe, was 
ſwept away by the torrent, till the 
place where the brook diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the river Cocker. Here 
an end was pat to its fury: for 
though the channel of the river was 
far from being capacious enough to 


receive the whole of the water, yet, 


on account of the vaſt level plain on 
each fide, its overflow ings were in- 
nocent, as it could only deluge to be 
ſtagnant. Happily ng. dogg were 
within its reach, though one very 
narrowly eſcaped, the ground being 
all carried away to à conſiderable 
depth within two yards of it, where 


the ſolid rock began, on which the 


houſe was founded ; and a mill only 
efcaped by the channels accidentally 
diverting its force from it to the op- 
poſite bank, which was all torn to 
pieces. 21. 
ens 
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f endeavoured, but in vain, to 

t data ſufficient on which to build 
2 calculation of the quantity of wa- 
ter which came down; for as it 
happened at midnight, neither the 
time of its continuance could be af. 
certained, nor could it be deter- 
mined whether it was conſtant and 
regular, or variable. A clergyman 
in the neighbourhood was of opi- 
nion, that all the water of Crum- 
mack, an adjacent lake of two ſquare 
miles ſurface, and very deep, could 
not have done half ſo much harm, 


It is certain, indeed, from one cir- 


cumſtance, that it muſt have been 
very great; as the water remained 
the next morning in a widow's cot- 
age, twelve feet 266 .ru 
above the ordinary turface of the 
water, and at the diſtance of thirty 
yards from the brook ; and as the 
round was lower on the oppoſite 
Lak to the diſtance of fifty yards, 
there muſt have been a ſtream of at 
leaſt four or five yards deep, and 
eighty or ninety in breadth, and this 
where it run with the greateſt rapt- 
dity, at the foot of the mountain. 
The effects of the brooks of 
Hopebeck and Habearton need not 
to be ſo particularly deſcribed, being 
of the ſame kind with thoſe, only 
in inferior degree, both on account 
of their being ſwelled by one of the 
ſpouts only, and their channel being 
deeper. However, the damage done 
by thoſe, though inferior to the 
other, was by no means inconſider- 
able. One circumſtance relative to 
the former, may perhaps deſerve to 
be mentioned. Having burſt its 
banks juſt at the place croſſing the 
highway, it continued its courſe 
along a lane to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance before it found a paſſage into 
the fields; and when the brook ſub- 
ded, and the ſupply failed, much 
Vo I. III. | 
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water remained ſtagnant in the hol. 
lows of the lane, T in one 
before the door of a houſe ſituated 
on the road. At this the people, 
not knowing how it could poſſibly 
come there, were greatly ſurprized; 
but much more, when they after- 
wards found in it a very fine diſh 
of trout. 

With regard to the phyfical cauſe 
of this uncommon phenomenon, 
I imagine, that one ſo diſtant from 
the feats of ſcience need make no 
apology for paſſing it over in filence, 
and leaving it to the adepts in na- 
tural hiſtory. However, as ſome 
circumſtances preceding this appear- 
ance ſeemed to me irreconcileable 
to either of the theories which I 
have ſeen, I thought it not improper 
to take notice of them; that ſome 
of your readers may either recon- 
eile them, if poſſible, or ' acquaint 
me with it, if any better theory 
hath been given; or, ſhonld neither 
of theſe be the caſe, that they may 
ſtand as objections to thoſe already 

iven, The cauſe aſſigned in the 
irt theory, viz. various and con- 

rary winds, could not be the real 

cauſe in the above caſe, as there was 
very little wind all the day preceding 
the event: what there was, came 
conſtantly from the ſame quarter, 
and it entirely ceaſed in the evening. 
Neither was there more probabi- 
lity of the other cauſe's operating, 
viz, an extraordinary rarefaction 
of the air by igneous meteors, as 
there was not the leaſt lightning 
ſeen, or thunder heard, nor any 
other diagnoſtic of the atmoſphere's 
being carried with a more than 
ordinary ſhock of ſulphureous ex- 
halations, and nitrous acids at. that 
time. ro — | 

Here I ſhall conclude this: te- 
dious account ; aſſuring you, that 

H you 
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you may depend 


true one. I am, 


upon its being a 
Sir, ö 
Yours, &c. 

Ros. D1xon. 


| From the Scors Macazine. 


SIR, Kirkaldy, Dec. 1759. 
have ſent you ſome obſervations 
upon our lime-flone quarries, If 
you chuſe to give them a place, 
it may encourage others to pur- 
ſue the ſubjet, who may have 
more time and greater opportu- 
nities than, &c. J. M. 


OME lime-ſtone quarries in Fife 
are highly worthy the attention 
of the curious, on account of an 
amazing mixture of ſea-bodies found 
in them. One of this kind was 
opened about a year and a half 
ago, at a,farm called Enderteel, in 
the neighbourhood of Kirkaldy, 
belonging to General St. Clair, A 
deſcription, with a few obſervations 
upon it, may not, 3 be un- 
acceptable to thoſe who have never 
ſeen any of the kind; eſpecially 
conſidering the different hypotheſes 
by which naturaliſts have endea- 
voured to account for ſuch appear- 
ances, 

The flakes of the ſtone, which 
are of unequal thickneſs, moſt of 
them from eight to ten inches, lie 
horizontally dipping towards the 
ſea, Each of theſe flakes, when 
broken, preſents to our view an 
amazing collection of petrified fea 
bodies, as the bones of fiſhes, ſtalks 
of ſea-weed, vaſt quantities of ſhells, 
ſuch as are commonly found in our 
coaſts, beſides feveral others, of very 
uncommon figures. In ſome places 
the ſhells are 10 numerous, that little 


elſe is to be ſeen but prodigious 
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cluſters or concretions of them, 7, 
the uppermoſt ſtratum, the {hel}, 
are ſo entire that the outer cruſt oi 
plate may be ſcraped off with the 
finger; and the ſtalks of the ſea. 
weed have a darkiſh colour, not that 
gloſſy whiteneſs which they have in 
the heart of the quarry. The ſmall. 
elt rays or veins of the ſhells are 
deeply indented on the ſtone, like 
the impreſſion of a ſeal upon wax. 
In ſhort, no ſpot at the bottom of 
the ocean could exhibit a greater 

uantity of ſea-bodies than are to be 
ound in this ſolid rock; for we have 
the ſkeletons of ſeveral fiſhes, the 
antennæ or feelers of lobſters, the 
roots and ſtalks of ſea- weed, with 
the very cap/ulz which contain the 
ſeed. The place where all theſe cu 
rioſities are found, is on an emi- 
nence about an Engliſh mile from 
the fea; and as the ground is pretiy 
ſteep the whole way, it may be 200 
feet higher at leaſt, 

'There are two or three things to 
be remarked here. 1. That among 
all the bodies | have mentioned, 
there are none but what are ſpecih. 
cally heavier than water, This holds 
ſo conſtantly true, that the ſea weed, 
which floats in water when the plant 
1s entire, has been ſtripped of the 
broad leaves, which ks — it boyant, 
before it has been lodged here. 2. 
The ſhells have been all empty; for 
the double ones, as thoſe of the flat 
kind, are always found ſingle, or 
with one fide only. 3. The rock 
ſeems to have been gradually de- 
ſerted by the ſea, and, for a long 
time, waſhed with the tides; for 
the upper ſurface is all eaten, and 
hollowed in many places like an 
honey-comb, juſt as we obſerve in 
flat rocks expoſed every tide to the 
acceſs and receſs of the waters. 


'This rock proves beyond * 
e 
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the vegetation of ſtone ®, and a 
-adual retreat of the waters ever 
— the deluge. Theſe two cauſes, 
in a long ſeries of ages, alter the 
face of our globe entirely; or rather 
have reduced the earth into its pre- 
ſent form, by creating rocks at the 
bottom of the ſea, and then leaving 
them in dry land, where they turn 
into inland mountains. 'This 
ſeems to be the method which na- 
ture obſerves: for all along our 
coaſts there are lime · ſtone rocks, and 
ſome of them within low water 
mark, which have the very ſame in- 
clination, and the ſame mixture of 
trified ſea-bodies, as in the quarry 
have deſcribed ; but ſince we ſee 
rocks of this kind arifing out of the 
ſea, we muſt, of neceſhty, aſcribe 
the ſame origin to ſuch as are more 
remote from the ſhore, and left up 
in the country. 
All rocks, therefore, where ſuch 
extraneous bodies are found, feem 
to be formed from the common ſe- 


diment of the ſea, as ſands of feve- 


ral kinds, with the bones of fiſhes, 
ſtalks of ſea· weed, and empty ſhells, 


Ws 
which are all rolled into beds by 
the agitation of the waters. 'Thete 
different bodies, thus blended toge- 


ther, are, by the violence of the 


flux and reflux, banked up towards 
the ſhore : which is the cauſe of the 
inchnation or dipping of the rock. 
No ſooner is one ftratum laid, than, 
by a continual acceſſion of the ſame 
matter, a ſecond is ſuper- induced; 
and ſo on ſucceſſively; till the maſs 
has reached a certain height in wa- 
ter; Theſe looſe materials, as ſoon 
as the vegetation commences, are 
faſtened by a very ftrong cement, 
and, as at the fight of Meduſa's 
head, begin to aſſume the conſiſtency 
of ſtone; For the petrific matter 
fills up all the interſtices, pervades 
the pores of the ſolid bodies, and 
lodges every where the particles 
that enter into its own compoſition : 
which feem to be a fixed ſalt, or 
very powerful aſtringent, together 
with a mixture of mineral juices, or 
metallic ores, which run in ſmall 
veins, like wire, in ſeveral places 
of the rock. 

2 being of a eloſe and com 

2 


pact - 


A Scotch gentleman, who was at Boulogne in the ſummer 17 50, has favour- 
ed us with a remarkable inſtance of this petrifying quality in ſea-water, He ob- 
ſerved, that the Britiſh channel, which waſhes the bottom of a hill near that 
place, (commonly called Cæſar's Fort, from a Roman incampment ſtill viſible 
on it, ſaid to have been conſtructed by Julius Cæſar when he invaded Britain) 
had worn in through a great part of the hill, which conſiſts moſtly of mixed 
and, with about three or four feet of a ſtrong blueiſh clay foil above. As 
the ſandy part is waſhed away, the oY falls down, in large maſſes, and; as 
the inhabitants there affirm, is petrified by the falt-water. In fact, one ſees, 
about forty or fifty yards within the preſent high-water mark, a large ſtratum 
of rocks, much reſembling the black rocks at Leith, and between thele and the 
hill many huge maſſes of rock, though there appears nothing rocky on the 
bare fide of the hill next the channel. And the inhabitants of Boulogne are 
every day ſeen blowing up theſe rocky maſſes with gun-powder, burning the 
ſtones into lime, and uſing them alſq as ſtone for their buildings. This gentle- 
man, walking one day on the ſands, ſaw a large lump of clay fallen from the 
hill, and ſo lying to be waſhed by the tide. He impreſſed a mark on it with 
his ſtick, which, being ſoft, it then eafily received. But paſſing the ſame way 
about three weeks afterwards, he could not force his ſtick into the ſame lump. 
Though this ſingle inſtance, joined to the conſtant affirmation of the inhabi- 
tants, convinced him that the clay was capable of petrifaction by the waſhing 
of the tide, it would, perhaps, be too raſh to affirm, that, in al! inftances, any 
thing like petrifaction can be ſo quickly obſervable. 
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pact texture, and therefore refuſing 
admiſſion to the groſſer parts, ſeem 
to have received only the finer parts 
of the mixture, which has converted 
them into a tranſparent ſubſlance, 
ſomething reſembling cryſtal. The 
ſea-weeds, of a more porous and 
ſpongy nature, have imbibed the 
whole lapidific matter; which has 
changed them into a fine white 
marble, capable of a very high po- 
liſh. The like may be ſaid of all 
the other bodies, as they are more 
rare or denſe in their texture, and 
fitted to receive more or leſs of the 
petrific matter. 

The only difficulty in this hypo- 
theſis, and what we muſt endeavour 
to ſurmount, 1s, that we muſt con- 
ceive the ſea to be ſo high, as to 
cover all the hills where ſuch ſea 
bodies are found. Soan the preſent 
caſe, we mutt ſuppoſe it to have 
been above 200 feet higher than 
it is at preſent. Now, though ne1- 
ther hiſtory nor tradition could 
aſſiſt us in the inquiry, yet ſtill the 
fact may be aſcertained from inde- 
lible monuments, and more to be 
depended upon than any human 
teſtimony whatever. For ſince our 
inland hills have the very ſame in- 
clination, and the ſame mixture of 
ſhells, &c. as the rocks have which 
ſtand within low-water mark; what 
can we think, but that the former 
once ſtood where the latter ſtand 
now ? why. may we not conclude 
for certain, that according to their 
diſtances, they have all ſucceſſively 
ariſen from the ſea, as the only 
proper matrix for ſuch productions, 
and the only place, too, where the 
materials that enter into their com- 
| poſition can be found? In ſhort, by 
means of theſe petrified ſea-bodies, 
we trace the waters which drowned 
- the old world, like an enemy who 
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leaves his ſpoils behind him in hi; 
retreat, from the tops of our high. 
eſt inland hills down to the ſhore 
and there ſee them all confneg 
within the limits of our preſent ſe; 
which ſeems ſtill to be making the 
— diſpoſitions for leaving us, 

iſtorians, when all our helps fail, 
produce medals and old coins, a; 
an authentic evidence of certain 
facts; in like manner, we may look 
upon ſea - rocks, turned into inland 
hills, to be an undeniable proof, 
that our earth hath ariſen, inch by 
inch, from the ſea. 

The age of man bears ſo ſmall x 
proportion to the age of the world, 
that the inſenſible changes made on 
the face of nature, paſs unobſerved, 
We ſee ſo few alterations in our own 
times, that we conclude, too haſtily, 
that there are none at all; or, 
when the land makes any encroach- 
ments in one place, the ſea, we 
imagine, takes her 3 by in- 
undations in another, and in this 
manner their limits are pretty well 
ſecured. But this is undoubtedly a 
very lame account of the matter. 
For inundations ſeldom happen, and 
are but partial; where the receſs 
of the waters 1s univerſal, and, 
like the other great laws of nature, 
acts inceſſantly at all times. An 
earthquake in one place, the waſh- 
ing of looſe ſands and earths in an- 
other, may lay ſome particular ſpots 
under water; but theſe will by no 
means balance the incroachments of 
the land, remarkable more or leſs 
over all the globe. I will give but 
two or three inſtances out of many, 
which, with equal facility, may be 
produced, a 

The iſland Pharos, according to 
Homer, who, perhaps, ſpoke from 
experience, ſtood a day's ſailing with 
a fair wind from the 8 

at 
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That iſland, however, was joined 
to the land, in very ancient times, 
y a cauſey of goo paces, and makes 
now a part of the city of Alexan- 
dria.— The city of Tyre, before 
the times of Alexander the Great, 
and for ſome ages after, was ſur- 
rounded with a very deep ſea of 
four ſtades over; and yet we know 
ſor certain, it has been joined to 
the continent upwards of a thouſand 
years. Æ neas landed at Lavinium, 
if we can believe Virgil; but La- 
rinium ſtands now above twelve 
miles from the ſea, and as rich 
vineyards and corn- fields as are in 
Italy, muſt for ever go by the name 
of the Lavinian ſhores.Oſtia too 
has undergone the ſame fate, and 
become an inland town, Nothing 
but the expreſs authority of hiſtori- 
ans, and its own ſtately ruins, could 
convince us that it was the cele- 
brated Oftia built at the mouth of 
the Tiber. The ſame obſerva- 
tions may be extended to all the 
maritime towns famous in ancient 
hiſtory : their old harbours are now 
all choaked up, buried under 
ground, or deſerted by the ſea, and 
left far up in the country. 

Nor 1s their much weight in an 
objection that may be itarted in 
this place, namely, 'That there are 
ſeveral ſea-port towns, famous in 
the ancient world, which have the 
{ame character in our own times. 
So London, under the Emperor 
Nero, was, as it ſtill is, a rendez- 
vous of merchants, and a place of 
Hang foreign trade. But are we 


' ſure, that theſe towns, though they 


hare the ſame names, occupy alſo 
the ſame ſpots of ground with the 
old ones? Is it not more probable, 
that the inhabitants, not out of 
choice, but abſolute neceſſity, and 
for the convenieney of "ſhipping, 


Ion 


draw gradually down towards the 
ſea as the rivers choke up towards 
their ſoarces ? This, we know, has 
happened to ſome, and we have 
great reaſon to believe the ſame of 
all. | 

We may produce ſeveral very 
ſtrong circumſtances, which, taken 
all together, will amount to the 
force of a dire& proof, that the 
land has gained very conſiderably 
on our coaſts. Whoever views the 
Karſe of Falkirk from Stirling 
caſtle, will think it extremely pro- 
bable, that all that champaign coun- 
try, as the ancients beheved of the 
Lower Egypt, has been gained from 
the ſea, by the vaſt quantity of ſand 
and mud brought down the river. 
To confirm this conjecture, when- 
ever the ground is digged in ſeveral 
places thereabouts, they meet with 
vaſt collections of ſhells, and other 
ſpoils of the ſea. A ſhip's anchor 
was found, ſome time ſince, in the 
ſame country, buried under ground, 
at two miles diſtance from the 
Forth. Theſe two circumftances 
put it out of all doubt, nor need 
we any farther proof of the matter. 
We- have nothing, but the name, 
to inform us, that ever Burntiſland 
was ſurrounded with the ſea; but 
whoever views the ſituation of that 
place, will be convinced, that, not 
many centuries ago, it has been 
joined to Fife by a narrow and flat 
neck of land to the north. The 
inhabitants of Kirkaldy, even thoſe 
of a middle age, remember to have 
ſeen the tides low a great deal 
higher than they do at preſent, 
The truth of it is, our ſhores are 
inſenſibly riſing, not only from the 
huge ſand banks, but from a vigo- 
rous vegetation of (lone, which pre- 
vails, along all our coaſt, at the bot. 
tom of the ſea, For nature is as 
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peat-marſh, found the ring, flock, 


hard at work now as ever; and it is 
not improbable, that theſe rocks, 
where there is ſuch a mixture of 
ſea-bodies, which but juſt ſhew their 
heads above water, will occaſion as 
much ſpeculation to future ages, as 
their elder brothers, in the inland 
places in the country, do to us. 

The incroachments of the land 
in the frith of 'Tay arc more re- 
markable, and ſeem to be of a 
more recent date. The whole Karſe 
of Gowrie, has been, I may ſay, but 
a late acquiſition from the ſea; as 
the flat face of the country, and 
names of the towns, ſufhciently 
evince. Moſt of their towns names 
begin or end with inſe, that 1s, 
iſland; as Meg-inſe, Inſe- tower, &c. 
＋ the very names they went 

y when they were ſand banks, or 
iſlands ſurrounded by the ſea. —— 
Some old written inſtruments men- 
tion Errol as a place ſtanding to the 
ſouth of the Tay, though it ſtands 
a long mile to the north of the 
river at preſent, The inhabitants of 
the country have a tradition, that 
the courſe of Tay, in former ages, 
was by the foot of the hills to the 
north of Errol, and, to this day, 
ſhew the very holes in rocks to 
which the ſhips cables were faſt- 
ened, But if the Tay ran fo far 
to the north, as there 1s great rea- 
ſon to believe, all the lower ground 
to the ſouth of Errol would be 
drowned, and that frith would be 
twice, if not thrice as broad, as it 
is in our times,—The inhabitants 
cf Perth remember to have heard 
their fathers ſay, that, in the high 
hill of Kinnoul, they have ſeen the 
remains of ſtaples and rings, with 
other conveniencies for ſhipping, as 
in a harbour. At a village two 
miles above Perth, and far from the 
Tay, ſome workmen draining a 


great log of wood ſtanding ere& in 


and ſhaft, of an anchor, with , 


the earth, to which it was conjec. 
tured the ſhips cables were fixeq. 
The children of the workmen are 
ſtill alive to atteſt this fact. 
Theſe circumſtances make it pro. 
bable, that the land 1s continually 
uſurping upon the ſea, and al(g 
may reconcile ps to what follows, 
For if the lime-ſtone quarry in the 
neighbourhood of Kirkaldy was a 
ſea-rock, as it undoubtedly was, 
our frith muſt have covered twice 
the extent of ground that it does at 
preſent. All the lower part of Fife, 
for ſome miles up the country, ex. 
cept ſome iſlands here and there, 
and which are now hills or high 
lands, would be laid under water, 
The Lothians muſt have ſhared the 
ſame fate with Fife : for the very 
ſpot on which Edinburgh ftands, 
would be covered with water ; the 
Caſtle rock, Calton hill, and Saliſ. 
bury craig, would be fſea-rocks 
Arthur's ſeat would be diminiſhed 
almoſt to its head, and, with te. 
ſpeR to the coaſt then, might ap- 
ear what Inſe Keith does to us, 
orthumberland and the Merſe muſt 
have been in the ſame ſituation with 
the counties bordering on the Forth, 
The lower part of theſe two coun. 
ties would be deluged with a great 
ſea, whoſe ſhores would be five or 
ſix miles weſtward from Berwick, 
The Tweed muſt have been ſo great 
a frith, that the largeſt ſhip in the 
preſent navy of England might have 
one up the river, as far as Kelſo, 
if not farther. I call places by their 
names, which then had none. In 
this manner I might make'the tour 
of Great-Britain, and, by 1magin- 
ing the ſea to be two or three 
hundred feet higher than it is at 
| preſent, 
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reſent, demonſtrate, that our iſland ſouth, and a like ridge of hills to 
is larger, by a third at leaſt, than the north of the Tay, would be the 
it was at that time. confines of the frith: ſo that in all 

Such has been the ſtate of our the ſpace betwixt the Tweed and 
iland, in a very remote period of the Tay there would be three very 
time, no doubt; though I am not great friths, with no inland inter- 
inclined to think it was in the ages vening but the backs of theſe bare 
immediately ſucceeding the deluge: hills, which would ſhew like long 
on the contrary, it may be preſum- tongues of land running out a great 
ed, that as many ages muſt have way into the ſea. | 

aſſed from the deluge to the pe- In reality, when one views the 
riod I am ſpeaking of, as from country around, from any of the 
thence to our own times, For we high hills I have mentioned, and 
have all the reaſon in the world to obſerves it ſloping gradually from 
believe, that, ever ſince the old the inland parts down to the ſea, 
world was drowned, the waters and on each hand towards the beds 
have fallen equally in equal times, of the rivers, one can hardly for- 
and not faſter at one time than at bear thinking it was once in ſuch a 
another, as is commonly imagined. fituation, and that it ſtill looks like 
The bare rocks on our higheſt hills, the ſhore of a great fea, which 
ſhew ſufficiently, both the place has now, after a long ſucceſſion of 
where they have vegetated, and ages, almoſt diſappeared. For, not 
that for many ages they have borne only the earth ſlopes, as I ſaid be- 
the violence of that dreadful ele- fore, towards the ſea, or towards 
ment: for it is impoſſible to con- the rivers; but the very rocks, con- 
ceive, that they could have come trary to their natures, conform 
out of nature's hands in the miſer- themſelves to this inclination, The 
able and ruinous condition in which flat rocks, where the growth or ve- 
they appear. Their ragged tops, getation runs horizontally, dip all 
ſhattered ſurfaces, and rifted fides, at one extremity; whereas we 
are the wounds they have received might expect to find them all lying 
from an obſtinate foe; who, tho* in the plane of the harizon. Again, 
vanquiſhed at laſt, has made many in ſome kind of flint rock, where 
furious attacks, and diſputed every the vegetation ſhoots directly up- 
inch of ground, before he has re- wards, the flakes of the ſtone are 
treated, all reflected from the perpendicu- 

It is very probable, that, in the lar, and make a very obtuſe angle 
earlier ages after the flood, the with the horizon, not under 120 
country between the Tweed and the degrees as nearly as I can gueſs, 
Tay might appear in the following Now, it is abſolutely impoſſible 
manner, The Chiviat hills to the to account for ſuch an inclination, 
ſouch, and Lamermoor hills to the unleſs we ſuppoſe that the ſand 
north, would be the limits of the banks of which theſe rocks are 
frith of Tweed; the ſame Lamer- originally formed, having been 
moor hills to the ſouth, and the ſhored up towards the. land, by 
Lomond hills to the north, would the flux and reflux of the waters, 
be the boundaries of the frith of before they were fixed by vegeta- 
Forth; the Lomond hills to the tion. | 
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Deſcription of an extraordinary Cave 


in Lancaſhire, 
Lancafter, Auguſt 26, 1760. 


S FUR, 

AST Sunday I viſited a ca- 

vern, about five miles from 
hence, near the road to Kirby 


Lonſdale, called Dunald Mill-hole, 


a curioſity I think inferior to none 
of the kind in Derbyſhire, which I 
have alſo ſeen. It is on the middle 
of a large common, and we are led 
to it by a brook, near as big as the 
New River, which, after turning a 
corn mill juſt at the entrance of the 
cave, runs in at its mouth by ſeve- 
ral beautifulcaſcades, continuing its 
courſe two miles under a large 
mountain, and at laſt makes its ap- 
pearance again near Carnford, a 
village in the road to Kendal. The 
entrance of this ſubterraneous chan- 
nel has ſomething moſt pleaſingly 
horrible in it; from the mill at the 
top, you deſcend for about ten 
vards perpendicular, by means of 
chinks in the rocks, and ſhrubs of 
trees; the road is then almoſt pa- 
rallel to the horizon, leading to the 
right, a little winding, till you have 
ſome hundreds of yards thick of 
rocks and mineral, above you. In 
this manner we. proceeded, ſome- 
times through vaults ſo capacious, 
we could not ſee either roof or 
ſides; and ſometimes on all four, 
from its narrowneſs, ſtill following 
the brook, which entertained us 
with a fort of harmony well ſuiting 
t he place: for the different height 
of its falls were as ſo many keys of 


muſic, Which all being conveyed to 
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together thoſe huge rocks, - which 


us by the amazing echo, pr 

added to the majeſtic horror ai 
ſurrounded us, In our return ve 
were more particular in our obſery,. 
tions. The beautiful lakes (ſormed 
by the brook, in the hollow parts 
of the cavern) realize the fabulous 
Styx; and the murmuring fall; 
from one rock to another, broke 
the rays of our candles, ſo as to 
form the moſt romantic vibrations 
and appearances upon the variegat. 
ed roof, The ſides too are not le 
remarkable for fine colouring ; the 
damps, the creeping - vegetables, 
and the ſeams in the marble, and 
l:me-ſtone parts of the rocks, make 
as many tints as are ſeen in the 
rainbow, and are covered with a 
perpetual varniſh from the juſt 
weeping ſprings that trickle from 
the root, The curious in grottos, 
caſcades, &c. might here obtain a 
Juſt taſte of nature, When we ar- 
rived at the mouth, and-once more 
hailed all chearing day-light, I 
could not but admire the - uncouth 
manner, in which nature has thrown 


compoſe the arch over the entrance, 
but, as if conſcious of its rudeneſs, 
ſhe' has clothed it with trees and 
ſhrubs of the moſt various and 
beautiful verdure, which bend down- 
wards, and with their leaves cover 
all the rugged parts of the rock. 

As I never met with an account 
of this place in any author, I there- 
fore think it the greater curioſity ; 
but its obſcure ſituation I take to 
be the reaſon, ik 


Your's, &c. 
A. W. 


Uſeful 
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Uſcful or curious Projects, Diſcoveries, Inventions, Cc. 


Extras from a pamphlet lately pub- 
ſped, and intituled, An eſſay on the 
nedicinal nature ' of hemlock, c. 
tranſlated from the Latin original 
of Dr. Storck, of Vienna. 


LINY writes, that the green 
talks of hemlock were eaten 
by many, without the leaſt injury, 
Kay affirms that a perſon of the 
name of Boulle gave the root of 
kemlock,to the quantity of a ſcruple, 
in malignant and quartan fevers, 
and preferred it to all diaphoretics. 
Renealmus, in obſervation 3 and 4, 
adminiſtered a ſcruple, or half adram 
of hemlock in ſubſtance, for the re- 
ſolving the ſchirrus of the liver, 
ſpleen, and pancreas, 'or gave an 
infuſion made with a dram or two 
of the root of it, Many officinal 
laiſters and unguents receive the 
juice of hemlock into their compo- 
tion. Excepting this, it is, how- 
ever, marked with black by almoſt 
all authors, reckoned among the 
poiſons, condemned, and of courſe 
wholly baniſhed out of medicinal 
practice, 

It is found plentifully every where, 
yet has neither any uſe or place in 
gardens, nor is at preſent applied 
to the healing cattle,” much leſs to 
the curing men, Hence it is always 
produced in vain, and withers again 
without having anſwered any pur» 
pole, We all know, nevettheleſe, 
that nothing has been created by 
God, which was not deſigned for 
ſome good end and uſe. 

I was determined, by theſe cir- 
cumſtances, to examine the virtues 
ot this herb preferably to all others; 
and, purſuant to ſuch intention, I 
conſulted many of the ancient and 
modern writers on the ſubject. I 


found, however, in the courſe of my 
reading,that this herb had,in ancient 
times, been much uſed by external 
application, for the diſperſing cold 
tumours, reſolving ſchirruſſes, and 
mitigating the pains in cancers, and 
with great effect. But that, internally 


given, all agreed in exclaiming a- 


gainſt it as a moſt deleterious poiſon, 

The firſt attempt was, therefore, 
to be made in the external uſe, 
Accordingly I ſewed up this herb, 
dried and cut, in a mattraſs, betwixt 
two pieces of linen, in the manner 
of quilting. This mattraſs I let re- 
main in boiling water for ſome mi- 
nutes ; and then, having preſſed out 
the ſuperfiuous fluid, I applied it 
warm to the parts affected. By this 
method I ſometimes ſtopt the pro- 
greſs of the worſt gangrenes, and 
procured a ſeparation of the morti- 
fied part from the ſound. To thoſe 
who could not bear, on account of 
the diſagreeable ſtink, and the 
itching produced by them, the mat- 
traſſes that were boiled in water, I 
applied others boiled in milk. Theſe 
they bore with eaſe, and did not 
perceive any inconvenience from 
them; but all, on the contrary, 
found then relief. In the caſe of a 
man, ſixty years of age, for many 
years afflicted with the gout, I not 
only in a ſhort time quieted the 
pains, but ſoftened and diſperſed 
the gout-ſtones. The further con- 
ſequence was, that, when the fits 
returned, they were neither ſo vio- 
lent, nor laſted fo long. In rheuma- 


tiſms of Jong ſtanding, and in the 


gout, I gave great eaſe to ſome pa- 
tients, and wholly freed others, by 
the pills below deſcribed, and the 
hemlock fomentation. 1 failed, ne- 
vertheleſs, of doing ſervice to ſome, 

| even 
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even by a long continued courſe ; 


. but I did not, that I know of, do 


the leaſt harm to any. In ſchirrous 
ſtrumas, indurations of the glands, 
and breaſts, and very bad cancers, 
I ſaw and experienced very conſi- 
derable effects. But where tumours 
that are inflammatory, or ariſe from 
hot humours, occur, with them ſuch 


' hemlock fomentation is leſs proper. 


It may, notwithſtanding, be of avail 
even in thoſe caſes, provided due 
evacuations be previouſly made. 
Plaiſters, into the compoſiticn of 
which hemlock enters, have alſo 
great utility in medicine, and they 
often reſolve and diſperſe what reſiſts 
all others. I began from thence to 
doubt, whether that reſolving, pene- 
trating, diſcutient power, might not 
reſide in the juice of the hemlock. I 
therefore preſſed out the juice from 
this herb, and evaporated it with a 
very gentle heat in an earthen veſſel, 
to the conſiſtence of an extract. As 
it would, however, have been crimi- 
nal to have made the firſt trial of 
this extract on men, I gave a ſcru- 
ple of it, with a piece of fleſh, three 
times a day, to a little dog that was 
hungry, I then watched carefully 
what changes might be produced in 
him. He remained, nevertheleſs, 
well, lively, and waiting with ea- 
erneſs for the piece of fleſh. The 
3 day, the ſame quantity being 
given, I found no difference in the 
reſult; nor even on the third did I 
2 any bad ſymptoms in him. 
Encouraged by this, I made the ex- 
periment on myſelf. I took morning 
and evening one grain of this ex- 
tract, and drank a cup: full of tea 
after it. I attended then carefully 
to my regimen, that I might difcover 
from thence, if any unuſual effect 
was produced in my body, 
I continued this doſe for eight 
days, without perceiving the leaſt 


times even two, o 


inconvenience from it. I was ade 
and ſtrong, had my memory perfeg 
enjoyed a good ſtomach, and ſlep 
ſoundly. The next week I increaſe 
the doſe, and ſwallowed then, morn. 
ing and evening, two grains; no; 
did any thing ill or unuſual happen 
in my body from thence, I ww; 
therefore now juſtified in reaſon and 
conſcience to try this on others, 
The freſh root, when it is cut in 
pieces, emits a milk, which is acrid 
and bitter to the taſte, I rubbed 3 
ſmall drop or two of this milk on 
the end of my tongue; it preſently 
became ſtiff, ſwelled, and was very 
painful, and, ſoon after, 1 loſt the 
power of ſpeaking. 'This untoward 
event frightened me, and gave me 
great apprehenſions of the conſe. 
quence, I recollected, however, 
from what I had met with in reading, 
that acids reſiſt the power of ſuch 
fimples, and deprive them of their 
virulence. I therefore waſhed my 
tongue all over with the juice of a 
lemon, and rubbed the end with it, 
after which I immediately felt great 
eaſe, the pain and tenſion went off, 
and I was able to ſtammer. I re- 
peated the ſame a quarter of an hour 
after, and then began to ſpeak more 
freely. The juice being thus ap- 
plied ſeveral times more, at the ex- 
piration of two hours, my tongue 
regained its liberty, and all my fears 
vaniſhed, May ir not be reaſonably 
queſtioned from hence whether the 
ſtrongeſt poiſon does not reſide in 
the milk of the root? When, how- 
ever, the root is dried and reduced 
to powder, it becomes leſs noxious ; 
for I have taken a ** or ſome- 
ſuch powder, 
without any ill conſequence. 
As ſoon as I was certain of this, 
I prepared the following pills: take 
of the freſh hemlock as much as 
may be ſufficient ; preſs out the 
1 Juicy, 
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juice, and let it de boiled, while 
reſh, with a gentle heat, in an 
earthen veſſel (often ſtirring it leſt 
it burn) to the conſiſtence of a thick 
extract. Let this extract be formed, 
wich as much of the powder of the 
leaves as may be neceſſary, into a 
maſs ſor pills, from which let pills 
de made of two grains each. If the 
juice be expreſled from hemlock, 
previouſly boiled for ſome time in 
a (officient quantity of water, it will 
then make an extract leſs ethcacious, 
but yet of ſome virtue. The pills 
may be coyered with filver or gold, 
or ſpriokled with various powders, 
that the diſagreeable ſmell may be 
avoided, 

The ſame extract may otherwiſe 
he adminiltered in boluſſes, mix- 
tures, or any other convenient form, 
leſt the patients may be diſgyſted 
with the continued ule of the pills, 
and nauſeate them, 

In the early time of my practiſ- 
ing this method, I always begun 
with the leaſt doſe, and only ad- 
miniſtered at firſt one pill morning 
and evening; on the third or fourth 
day | gave the ſmall pill three times; 
aſter eight days, I began to give 
two pills thrice every day; and, by 
increaſing in this proportion, I gra- 
dually roſe (if occaſion required it) 
till I came to a dram, or a dram 
and a half, in the ſpace of twen- 
ty-lour hours. Though I have 
given theſe pills in a continual 
courſe for a year or two, or more, 
eren to perſons in health, I never 
obſerved any bad effects to reſult 
ſrom it. Since then I have con- 
ſtantly entered on the cure with a 
greater doſe of the pills; and, where 
there was an appearance of a good 
kabit and ſtrength, I have given at 
arſt two, three, or four pills, twice 
or thrice in the day, It is, notwith- 
landing, always beſt to begin with a 


ſmall doſe; for there are idioſyncra- 
fies, in which medicines, otherwiſe 
greatly innocent, are hurtful. Hence, 


that we may incur no damage from 


theſe, and that we may gradually at- 
tain to the knowledge ofthe peculiar 
habits of ſuch patients, it is beſt to 
proceed in the ſafe road. At each 
time that the pills are taken, a baſon 
of tea, or of mutton broth, ſhould be 
alſo given after them. 

If the powder of the root of hem- 
lock be made into pills with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of the mucilage of 
gum tragacanth, a medicine is pro- 
duced of preat efficacy, but which 
requires _ circumſpection in 
the uſe of it. | 

[We have added two of his moſt 
remarkable caſes.] 

Caſe XIII. A girl, eighteen years 
of age, had had, for many years, 
the parotids, ſubmaxillary glands, 
and whole neck ſchirrous, and ſo 
much ſwelled, that her neck was 
grown much thicker than her head. 

The remedies preſcribed by the 
moſt ſkilful phyſicians and ſurgeons, 
offered her no relief. 

On the contrary, ſeveral parts 
began to grow livid, to be exceſ- 
fively painful, and at laſt to turn into 
ſtinking ulcers. Nocturnal ſweats, 
de preſſion of the ſtrength, and waſt- 
ing of the fleſh, alſo came on. 

There were innumerable ſinuſſes 
and fiſtulas; and the patient was, 
moreover, very weak, and complain- 
ed that pains in the night prevented 
fleep, 


It was requiſite, on this account, 


to uſe opium in the evening. 

[ then gave her twice every day 
three of the pills, with an infuſion 
of ground ivy, ſcabious, male ſpeed- 
well, and a large quantity of milk. 
Externally we applied the hemlock 
fomentation. 

The 
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The third day the pains were 
much gentler, and the ichor ran 
lentifully ; it was acrid, indeed, 
but not ſo — : The patient's 


neck alſo ſeemed ſomewhat leſs 


ſwelled. 

The eighth day there ſeemed to 
be good pus ; ſeveral of the glands 
were become moveable, and the 
patient began to ſleep without opi- 
um: the night ſweats were alſo leſs 
profuſe, | 

On the fourteenth day, the pus 
was good in almoſt every part, and 
the ſchirrous tumours leſs, 

J increaſed then the doſe of the 
pills, and gave four morning and 
evening : the hemlock fomentation 
was alſo diligently applied. 

The thirtieth day, the noctur- 

nal ſweats were wholly gone off; 
many of the ſinuſſes were cloſed ; 
the ulcers were of a perfectly good 
colour; and ſome were even diſ- 
poſed to heal. There remained, 
nevertheleſs, three callous fiſtulas, 
which required to be cut according 
to the practice of ſurgeons, 
On the forty-fourth day, ſome of 
the ulcers were healed, and the reſt 
yielded good pus: the ſwelling of 
the neck was much leſs, and the 
patient had recovered both her ap- 
petite and her ſtrength. 

The ſixtieth day, nearly all the 
ulcers were cloſed : the ſwelling of 
the neck was gone down ; the ſkin 
had regained its natural colour; 
and all the glands were leſs and 
moveable. Bur, above the left cla- 
vitle, there ſtuck a ſchirrus, bigger 
than a gooſe's egg, which ſounded 
like a cartilage on being ſtruck. 
This tumour had not ſuffered the 
leaſt change, during the whole time 
the remedies had been uſed, 

The fſeventy-fourth day, many 
of the ſchirruſles were found divided 


into ſeveral ſmall portions, 
gland, in the left part of the neck 
turned again into an ulcer, and fan 
purulent matter for three days; af. 
ter which the whole bag collapſed 
and within a few days a cicatrix was 
formed. 

The ninetieth day, the neck had 
its natural colour and magnitude 
and not a tenth part of the ſwell. 
ing remained. The ſchirrus, above 
the clavicle, continued, neverthe. 
leſs, in the ſame ſtate: and as it 
was immoveable, and reſiſted all the 

wers of medicines, we thought 
it adviſeable to cut it out; but 
the patient would not conſent: 
and, as ſhe had now recovered her 
ſtrength, and could move her neck 
eaſily, ſhe went from the hoſpital 
home. 

For two months ſhe omitted tak. 
ing any medicines : during all which 
time, the ſchirruſſes neither became 
bigger nor leſs. 

At length ſne came to me again, 
to aſk whether ſhe might not take 
the pills in the houſe where ſhe was 
a ſervant. 

[ adviſed her to it, and I gave 
ſome to be taken, three every morn- 
ing and evening. 

After three weeks, having uſed 
her quantity of pills, ſhe came back 
to me, and the ſchirruſſes were be · 
come leſs, and moveable. 

At the end of the fifth week ſhe 
returned to me, and ſhewed me, 
with great joy, that the ſchirrus 
above the clavicle, which had been 
moſt obſtinate, and which we before 
believed to be cartilaginous, was 
now leſs, and divided into fix ſmall 
lumps. 

I was ſurpriſed to ſee the effect 
I had ſo long time wiſhed for; 
and I adviſed that ſhe ſhould now 
take four pills morning and evening, 

After 
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After a month I ſaw her again, 
and every thing was grown better. 

She has now uſed theſe pills five 
months, and at preſent takes fix 
thrice every day. She is ſtrong, 
ſleeps well, breathes freely, which 
before ſhe could not, enjoys a good 
appetite, and all things promiſe a 
ow, but yet a perfect recovery. 

Caſe XV. A man, 53 years of 
ape, contracted the venereal diſeaſe, 
which, partly from ſhame, and 
partly from want of money, he 
neglected. 

at length the left teſticle grew 
exceflively painful, and became 
wholly ſchirrous ; and the penis 
increaſed ſo much in bulk, as greatly 
io exceed that of a horſe, 

At laſt, fungous excreſcences 
aroſe in three places on the penis, 
and in a ſhort time turned into 
cancers, which ſtunk extremely. 

The ſcrotum itſelf was likewiſe 
exeded by a cancerous ulcer; and 
the left teſticle, being wholly laid 
bare, hung out of the ſcrotum 1n 
an ulcerated cancerous ſtate. 

In this condition he entered the 
hoſpital, The left teſticle, hanging 
out of the ſcrotum, was wholly can- 
cerous, and more than twice as big 
as a man's fiſt. | 

Neither the penis, ſcrotum, nor 
teſticle, could bear to be touched 
with the leaſt force, for it occaſioned 
a great quantity of blood to iſſue 
out. 

The patient frequently fainted 
from weakneſs ; and the ſtink was 
lo great, that we were obliged to 
put him in a ſeparate room. 

In this deſperate caſe, I began 
with giving him fix pills thrice 
every day, and I made him uſe a 
tomentation of the leaves of hem- 
lock on the parts affected. 

The pains abated the very ſame 
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evening, and the poor man began 
to ſleep naturally. 

The next day, many putrid cores 
ſeparated, the penis was leſs ſwelled, 
and the bad ſmell was leſs. 

The third day, every thing ap- 
peared to be ſtill better. 

The fourth day, the pus was 
good in all the cancerous ulcers ; 
and the penis was leſs by one half ; 
the teſticle was alſo diminiſhed in 
ſize, and ſofter; the ulcers had a 
kindly colour ; and the patient flept 
without opiates, and began to have 
ſome appetite. 

Theeighth day, the penis was al- 
moſt reduced to its natural fize; the 
cancerous parts were much mended; 
the pus continued every where to be 
good; great cores ſeparated them- 
ſelves from the ſcrotum : and the 
teſticle was ſoft, and ſcarcely bigger 
than an egg. 

The twelfth day, every thing ap- 
peared to be ſtill mending. | 

The eighteenth day, no remains 
of the cancer could be ſeen; the 
teſticle recovered its natural ſize and 
colour: and what had been eaten 
away by the cancerous ulcer, ap- 
peared to be growing again. 

The lips of the ſcrotum, which 
were now of a perfectly good co- 
lour, began to unite; there ap- 
peared on the penis, in the place 
of the cancerous excreſcences, flat 
ulcers that were very clean, and the 
patient was better in all reſpects, 
and had more ſtrength. I went on 
therefore to the thirtieth day with 
the ſame doſe of theſe pills, and 
the hemlock fomentation, and then 
the ſcrotum was entirely healed, 
and the ulcers on the penis much 
leſs, and clean. But the patient 
complained of being continually 
— with a diſagreeable utch- 
ing all over his body: on which 
account, 
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account, leſt any thing venereal, 
— in the blood, ſhould produce 
other deplorable ſcenes, I performed 
the reſt of the cure by antivenereal 
remedies. 


Corollaries and queries. 


From the above premiſes, it may 
be inferred, that a remedy highly 
innocent may be prepared from the 
juice of hemlock, inſpiſſated by a 
flow fire; and which, in every habit 
of body, ſex, age, &c. may be 
given in conſiderable large doſes, — 
2. That this remedy does not hinder 
any of the natural functions of the 
body, the ſecretions, nor the ex- 
cretions. — 3. That it acts in an 
inſenſible manner, neither exciting 
ſtool, vomit, urine, nor ſweat.— 
4. That it diſcuſſes indurations, 
and ſchirruſſes, even in thoſe caſes 
where other medicaments, the moſt 
penetrating, are not of the leaſt 
avail ; it 1s therefore a medicament 
greatly diſcutient.—5. That what 
indurations and ſchirruſſes it does 
not diſcuſs, it brings, for the moſt 

art, to a kindly 8 

hat it ſtops the further progreſs 
of cancers, — 7. That it cerrects 
cancerous acrimony, and removes 
the bad ſmell.—8. That it converts 
the cancerous ichor into good pus. 
—9. That it quiets pains, — 10. 
That it cures cancers, —11. That it 
heals ulcers incurable by other 
means.— 12. That it cloſes and con- 
ſolidates ſuch fiſtulas and ſinuſſes, as 
reſiſt all other remedies.— 13. That 
it diſperſes œdematous tumours, 
even by external application.— 14. 
That ĩt reſtores the ſight when taken 
away by cataracts, that are not of 
long ſtanding.— 15. That it removes, 
or, at leaſt, ſtope, the further pro- 
greſs of recent cataracts. 

Admonitions, — 1, That women 
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who are afflicted with cancer, 0. 
ſchirruſſes avoid great exerciſe, ang 
all briſk motions of the body,..., 
Country air and gentle exerciſe pro- 
mote the cure.— 3. That anger, ſor. 
row, and ſudden fright, do harm. 
4: That acrid, vinous, and auſtere 
ubſtances, are injurious ; as are alſo 
farinaceous, crude, and unfermented. 
—5. That attrition, friction, and 
xray". are hurtful in ſchirruſſes of 
ong ſtanding, and in cancers, Hence 
hard and ſtrait ſtays, and rouph 
ſhifts, muſt be avoided.—6, That 
violent coughing is injurious ; for 
it irritates the cancers, and makes 
them worſe, cauſes hæmorrhages, 
and impairs the ftrength, by which 
means it retards the cure, and ren. 
ders it almoſt impoſſible. Women, 
who have a difficulty of reſpiration, 
and ſhortneſs of breath, and who 
in coughing feel very acute pain 
in a ſchirrus, or cancerous breaſt, 
attended with a violent conſtriction 
of the breaſt, as it were, by a cord, 
and a dragging of it ſeemingly into 
the cheſt by the action of coughing, 
have, for the moſt part, the lungs 
ſchirrous, and cohering in that part 
ſtrongly with the pleura. Hence a 
more difficult, if not impoſlible, cure, 
I have learnt from experience, that 
theſe pills are not in the leaſt inju- 
rious in Caſes of the phthiſick; nor 
do they hinder ſpitting, but rather 
promote it. 
Queries.—I have, in a great va- 
riety of caſes, ' tried the juice of 
hemlock, reduced to pills alone, 
that, by this means, I might accu- 
rately inform myſelf what it could 
ſimply and ſolely perform ; but, 
fometimes, I have found a quick 
effect, and, at other times, a very 
flow one. From whence it may be 
queſtioned, whether, in cafes where 
its action is flow, the effect may * 
7 
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he accelerated by external remedies 
applied in various manners. 


> Query 1. Whether it may not 
— he proper to apply, ſeveral times in 
for the day, the hot vapours of the 
* gecoction of hemlock to the part 
le affected ?—Query 2. Whether, yo. 
A haps, it may not be more effectual 
ted to keep A cataplaſm prepared from 
and demlock continually on the diſeaſed 
s of arts? Many trials demonſtrate, 
nce that ſuch a fomentation is highly 
uph efficacious in theſe circumſtances, 
hat There are, nevertheleſs, patients, 
for who cannot bear this when Jaid on 
kes the naked ſkin, Whence, Query 
res, Whether it is not better to cover 
ich the ſkin of ſuch patients with a dy- 
ens achylon plaiſter, and to foment the 
en, par: with the cataplaſm while ſo co- 
on vered Query 4. Whether, while 
ho itis allowable to irritate the ſchirrus, 
ins it would not be of advantage to put 
it, on a plaiſter of hemlock and lab- 
on danum, or galbanum ? — Query 5. 
ed Whether it is not requiſite that 
Ito purges ſhould be given to 12 
g under the regimen of theſe pills, 
gs where their ſtrength appears to 


admit of it, as the diſcuſſed matter 
is not diſcharged by any ſenſible 
evacuation ? Trials, reſpecting this 
query, ſeem to render it adviſeable 
to do what 4s propoſed ; but ne- 
ceſlity does not exact it.— Query 6, 
If caſes occur, in which acrid can- 


er 

cers ſend forth very deep roots, cor- 
» rupt all the humours, and debilitate 
of the ſolids, in ſuch manner, that the 
e, pills alone cannot ſuffice; whether 
1. then would it not be proper to join 
4 the Peruvian bark to them? As by 
„ this means, a medicine endued with 
k the virtue of each, and which would 
y fully anſwer all intentions, might 
« be prepared, It is neceſſary, there- 
c fore, that every phyſician ſhould 
t vary the method, according to the 
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attendant ſymptoms, by his own 
proper obſervation and judgment. 
On the merits of what has been 
premiſed, I beg of all phyſicians 
whatever, that they wall try and 
adminiſter this extract on every oc- 
caſion that ſhall preſent itſelf. But 
1 intreat, that, at the ſame time, 
they will lay aſide every kind of 
prejudice and jealouſy ; from the 
conſideration how much the health 
of their neighbours is concerned 1n 
theſe matters. If any bad conſe- 
quence may be found to reſult, 
let them enquire carefully, whether 
it ariſes from the irreſiſtible violence 
of the diſeaſe, from any miſtake 
made by the patients, or thoſe 
about them, or from the medica- 
ment itſelf; and let them not 
from thence condemn the remedy as 
hurtful, or inefficacious, without 
the ſtricteſt examination of the facts, 
and the matureſt judgment on them. 
But if, after all, they know any 
better remedies, I do not deſire 
they ſhould negle& them in favour 


of this. 


Advertiſement of the tranſlator. 

As the due trial of the virtues 
of the juice of hemlock ſeems to be 
a matter of the greateſt importance 
to the public, I thought it neceſ- 
ſary to inſert here a caution, that 
experience has already ſhewn to be 
neceſſary with reſpect to the prepa- 
ration of it as an internal remedy, 
in the form recommended in this 
work. Dr. Storck has not explicitly 
directed, that the juice of hemlock, 
uſed in making what he calls the 
extract, ſhould undergo any depu- 
ration before it be inſpiſſated, in 
order to bring it to the conliſtence 
proper for forming pills. In conſe- 
quence of this, ſome apothecaries, 
who have attempted to prepare theſe 


pills, have ſuffered the juice to 15 
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tle, and uſed the depurated fluid 
freed from the ſedimentary part, 
imagining, inadvertently, that 1n 
ſo en conformably to what is 
generally practiſed in ſimilar caſes, 
they were proceeding rightly. But, 
by this treatment, the extract loſes 
all the ſpeeiße and peculiar flavour 
and ſmell of the plant, and, doubt- 
leſs, in a great degree, its medi- 
cinal virtue. The direction given by 
Dr.Storck himſelf is, to boil the juice 
while freſh ( recens } : which implies, 
that it ſhould not undergo any pre- 
vious change. Though this is not 
ſo clearly expreſſed in words, but 
that it leaves room for the miſtake 
I have mentioned to have been al- 
ready made by ſome, and for the 

revention of which in others this 


intimation is intended. 


— 


An eſſay on ſchirrous tumours and can- 
cers, having lately been publiſhed, 
by a very able ſurgeon, Mr. Richard 
Guy, who has purchaſed of one 
Mr. Planket the ſecret of a remedy, 
wwhich entirely eradicates the ſchir- 
rus, without the uſe of the knife, 
and which he has experimented the 


ſucceſs of in numbers of caſes. 


HIS author in his preface, 
ſpeaking of Mr. Plunket, 
from whom he obtained the ſecret 
of the medicine for curing cancers, 
ſays, p. 4. I could not help con- 


ceiving, that if a perſon rag rn 
ed with even the rudimentso 


phyſic 
or ſurgery, could accompliſh ſuch 
cures, the ſame remedy in the hands 
of one verſed in either ſcience, mult 
greatly contribute to the benefit of 
mankind. It was for this reaſon I 
entered into a treaty with Mr. 
Plunket, &c.“ P. 5. As ſoon as [ 
became thoroughly acquainted with 


it, I found it capable of great im. 
provements, and that its utilit 
might be extended to other purpoſe, 
than had been originally thought 
of, &c. But to this I may add, from 
experience, that it is alſo more cer. 
tain in its conſequences, &c. &c. 
He then begins with a deſcription 
of ſchirruſſes, as being the general 
preceding ſymptom of cancers, ang 
ſays, p. 1. A ſchirrus in general 
is a preternatural, cold, * 
hard, renitent, tough tumour, at. 
tended with little or no pain upon 
being touched or handled, nor any 
heat, redneſs, or change of colour 
in the teguments ſurrounding it, 
&c.“ P. 2. A ſchirrus is of an 
unfavourable kind, when it happens 
in a bad habit of body, grows large, 
rough, uneven, begins to ſhoot 
and give pain; when the veins ap- 
pear varicoſe or Knotty, &c, 
Wiſeman ſays, if a ſchirrus be the 
original diſeaſe of the part, and not 
the effect of ſome other that hath 
been ill handled ; it begins uſually 
like a ſmall vetch, or pea, and by 
degrees increaſeth without ſhifting 
or changing place, and ſuch ſchir. 
ruſſes often appear ſpontaneouſly, 
without any evident cauſe, &c.“ 
P. 3. ** But thoſe parts which are of 
a glandulous ſtructure, are moſt fre- 
quently affected with this diſorder, 
&c.“ P. 5. Of all the external 
parts of * body, the breaſts (in 
women eſpecially) are moſt ſubject 
to ſchirrous diſorders, not only as 
being moſt liable to ſuffer outward 
injuries, but likewiſe from the na- 
ture of the fluids which they ſecrete, 
&c.” P. 6. This diforder may 
likewiſe owe its origin to a bruiſe, 
external compreſſion, an attrabila- 
tious diſpoſition, ſorrow, fear, bard 
or improper diet, a ſedentary and 
unmarried life, nan... 

ar- 
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barrenneſs, &c.” P. g. Upon the 


at which time of life it alſo fre- 
vently happens, that ſchirruſſes 


probably remained long in a quiet 
unincreaſed ſtate, begin to grow 
larger, become troubleſome, and of 
dangerous conſequence, & c.“ P. 10. 
« A ſchirrus of the favourable kind, 
may continue à long time almoſt 
harmleſs, unleſs it compreſſes the 
neighbouring veſſels pretty much, 
az is obſerved; by Van Swieten, 
though that learned phyſician ſays, 
that ſo _ as a ſchirrus poſſeſſes 
any part the body, it is plain 
there is reaſon to be in continual 
dread of ſomething worſe ſuceeed- 
ing, &c, for whatever incites the 
motions of the humours, and 
quickens circulation, as paſſions of 
the mind, errors in diet, moti6ns 
of the body, bruiſes, falls, fevers, 
&. may change a benign ſchirrus 
into a deplorable cancer.“ P. 15. 
« We ſhould be induced early to at- 
tempt the cure of a ſchirrus, though 
it be not very troubleſome, for fear 
of what may happen, and becauſe 
the neceſſary functions of the gland 
it occupies, are thereby impeded.” 
Mr. Guy then gives an account of 
many different applications, that 
are recommended by authors of the 
beſt note, and ſome of his own, to 
be applied to ſchirruſſes, too long to 
be inſerted here; and he refers thoſe 
who deſire to be informed of the 
methods of -extirpating - ſchirrogs 
glands by the knife, or ligature, to 
Mr. Sharp, and other ſyſtematical 
writers. Near the concluſion of 
his hiſtory of the ſchirrus, he ſays, 
p. 25. And it may be expected I 
thould ſay ſomething in ſapport of 
the remedy, which I have fo hap- 
pily uſed in a great number of thoſe 
You, III. : 
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geclenſion or ceſſation of the menſes, 


m other cauſes, ſuch as have 


0 1 I 
caſes, as well in occult, as in ulce- 
rated cancers, the ſucceſs of which 


. will more fully appear, even from 


thoſe few caſes annexed to this trea- 
tiſe; and as to ſuch ſchirruſſes as have 
come under my care in their early 
ſtages, while the tumour was benign, 
and not advanced to a very large 
ſize (though it had reſiſted every 


attempt to reſolve it) I can truly ſay, 


I have met with as little difficulty 
in accompliſhing their cures, as of 
any other diſorder, proper for chi- 
rurgical treatment, many of which 
by this means have been extirpated 


from the breaſts, from the ſize of a 


walnut, to that of the largeſt o- 
range, without cutting, or loſs of 
blood, and with ſo little pain or in- 
convenience too, in ſome caſes, as 
not to require confinement, dur- 
ing the courſe of their cures, &c.“ 
Ibid.“ I may juſtly preſume cures 
wrought, by means of my remedy, 
to be preferable to the knife, as 

ſucceſs, attending that terrifying o- 
peration, is well known to be very 
uncertain and precarious, as well in 


reſpe& to the wounds healing, as 


that more dangerous conſequence, 
— Lad 7 from the diſ- 
tempered roots, if left behind, &c. 
whereas it 1s reaſonable to conceive 
ſuch events will be averted from the 
peculiar operation of the medicine 
in queſtion, which cauſes the ſchir- 
rus or cancer, with its roots, to 


ſeparate, and fall out, leaving a 
clean well-digeſted ſore, that after- 


wards heals with as little trouble 
as any ſore whatever, &c.“ P. 27. 
« Many terrible calamities amon 

thoſe unhappy perſons afflicted wit 

cancers in the breaſt might be pre- 
vented, would they apply for proper 
aſſiſtance in time, before the ſchirrus 


or lump is grown too large, &c.“ 


P. 28. The too common advice, 
1 to 
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to leave to nature ſach ſchirraſſes as 
will not readily ſabmit to diſcutient 
applications, has, it is much to be 
feared, greatly contributed to ren- 
der this malady more fatal, &c.” 
Ibid. For from the general con- 
fequences of leaving fchirruſſes to 
nature, it will be found that in 
twenty caſes, eighteen will turn out 
cancers, ſooner or later, &c.” P. 29. 
Therefore it ought to induce every 
furgeon to recommend and enforce 
ſuch treatment in time, as may be 
moſt likely to prevent thoſe fatal 
misfortunes when the ſymptoms 
threaten, and not leave them to 
chance. It may perhaps be thought 
that T expreſs myſelf too generally 
on this head ; but I can ſincerely 
declare, that the many miſerable in- 
ſtances I daily fee, from the above- 
mentioned delays, are the motives 
that urged me to ſpeak freely on 
this particular, as I could fay much 
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more in proof of it, were it poſſible. 


to avoid giving offence to ſome, 
who might think themſelves point- 
ed at, which I would always avoid, 
my deſign being to caution, not to 
cenſure. The author then proceeds 
to a deſcription of an occult cancer, 
by the integuments of a ſchirrus, 
changing to, p. 30. a carnation, 


red, copper, leaden, purple, livid, 


or blackiſh colour, the veſſels of 
the tumour, and its neighbourhood, 
to become ſwelled, turgid, &c.” 
Ibid. © A troubleſome itching or 
titillation, ſucceeded by heat, prick - 
ing and darting pains ; theſe are 
kgns that the diſeaſed juices of the 
diſorder are put in motion, &c. &c.“ 
P. 31.“ All the ſymptoms men- 
tioned in the foregoing ſections, are 
perhaps never known to happen in 
one and the ſame cafe, but variouſly 
to different perſons, in ſome fewer, 
and 1n others more, &c,” Mr. Guy 


again mentidns ſome retnedies and 1 
precautions to 4 and ſiyt 10 
p-. 33. But when the gentler me. tl 
thods fail, it then remaing only le 
that the cancer be removed entire " 
with its roots, &e.” Ibid. “ 7% WW ; 
every prudent ſurgeon, before he þ 
s to an Operation, will con. * 
ſider whether the malady cannot * 
be cured by ſome other means. of 
At the concluſion, he fays, p. 3, of 
It may be asked, whether there d 
is a poſſibility of affecting the { by 
ration of a cancer (in all its circum. m 
ſtances) from the ſound parts, with- p 
out greatly irritating, or increaſing h 
the diſorder, or endangering the te 
life of the 3 yt To which [ il 
can very ſafely reply, the method h: 
made uſe of by me, in the treat- b 
ment of theſe diſorders, doth full g 
anſwer the purpoſes here mentio c: 
&c. &c,” Then proceeding to the E 
deſcription of an ulcerated cancer, ce 
p-. 35. he ſays, © If a cancer be ar- hi 
rived to ſuch a degree of malipnity, it 
that the ſuperjacent teguments ate m 
eroded, the ſkin excoriated, and a hi 
thin, ſharp ichor, or ſanies, is dif- d 
charging through it, the diſorder de- It 
generates into a manifeſt, or exul- p. 
cerated cancer, &c. & c.“ In p. 36, Ir 
he relates the terrible. ſymptoms ol 
that uſually ſucceed; and p. 47. 5 
quotes Van Swieten's opinion of a 
cancers being local, and himſelf k 
ſays, ibid. I have likewiſe ob- c| 
ſerved ſo many inſtances to ſtrength · fe 
en this opinion, that- might not a1 
make it appear preſumptuous to ſup- 
ſe, the greater part of cancers are at 
local in the beginning.“ P. 38. la 
There are but very few medicine; c: 
which can with ſafety be applied to Wl 
an exulcerated cancer, for whatever tl 
ſtimulates, or irritates, increaſeth 6 
the miſchief, &c. &c.“ P. 38 to 42. If 


he gives an account of a variety of 
medicine 
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nedicines recommended by authors 
for ulcerated cancers (among others 
the ſolanum) but concludes, «© There 
ſeems to be no adviſeable means 
left to free the r ſufferers from 
this deplorable malady, but either 
by the knife, or by method.“ P. 43. 
Mr. Guy does not pretend that any 
remedy can be infallible, in caſes 
of long duration, and in bad habits 
of body, accompanied with other 
diſorders, yet ſays, p. 43. I have 
deen happy enough to evince, by 
many undeniable fats; that my 

uliar method, in this branch, 
hath ſucceeded, after fruitleſs at - 
tempts of fome of the moſt eminent 
in the profeſſion, and where they 
had pronounced the patient incura- 
ble.“ He then treats of cancers in 
general, and why this diſeaſe is ſo 
called; deſcribes it; and quotes 
Egineta, who ſays, p. 45: „A can- 
cer moſt ſtu y graſps, and ad- 
heres to the parts affected, and thoſe 
in its neighbourhood, in the ſame 
manner that a crab, with its claws, 
holds ſo firmly its prey” hence he 
deduces their great fimilitude, &c.“ 
Ibid. “ As a cancer is, for the moſt 
part, the conſequence of à preced- 
ing ſchirrus, the general cauſes 
of which are mentioned, ſect. 11. 
we refer our readers thereto,” Our 
author ſays, p. 47. I have met 
with many caſes which I have de- 
clined, that have continued but a 
tew months from their firſt appear- 
ance, to the total deſtruction of the 
patients,” and gives the names, 
and hiſtories in his notes; alſo 
lays, „women are more ſabjeft to 
cancers than men, particularly the 
former who are unmarried, or thoſe 
that do not bear children, &c. P. 54. 
and where the menſes are — 
lar, or deficient in quantity, and at 
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the period they begin to ceaſe, &c.“ 

| There is no external nor 
internal part of the body, where a 
cancer may not fix itſelf.” He re- 
lates caſes of cancers in the eyes, 
temples, behind the ear, noſtrils, 
cheek; chin, Saen tongue, breaſts 
of men, bladder, livet, urethra, 
anus, legs, &c. from p. 54 to 60. 
P. 62. be ſpeaks doubtfully whe- 
ther cancers are contagious or not, 
and quotes the opinion of ſeveral 
authors.—Alſo recommends iſſues 
before a cancer is totally healed, 
eſpecially in ſuch that have been 
open any length of time, and where 
the menſes are about to ceaſe, or 
are irregular. At the concluſion of 
the hiſtory; he ſays, p. 67. It is 
not two years fince I became ac- 
quainted with it, (Mr. Planket's 
medicine) from which time, havin 
employed 1t in more than a hands 
ſehirrous and cancerous caſes with- 
out failing in ten inſtances where I 
gave hopes of ſucceeding, to ſpecify 
them all; would be rather tireſome 
than uſeful, &c. &c.*”* The book 
concludes with twelve remarkable 
caſesof cancers, cured by Mr. Guy, 
in perſons of diſtinction, which are 
related in full length, and twelve 
more eaſes cured by Mr. Plunket, 
from four years to fourteen laſt paſt, 
all the perfons being now living, 
their names and places of abods 
mentioned; and refers to them for 
the truth of this aſſertion. 

There are a great number of 
quotations, and extraQs from other 
authors; and above twenty more 
caſes of cancers, cured by Mr. 
Guy, among them, that are briefly 
related at the bottom of the pages, 
ſerving to illuſtrate the work, many 
of which are both curious and in- 


tereſiing. * i 
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Method for the ſpeedy recovering of 
the uſe of the foot, or hand, that 
has been widlently ſprained. 


1* may lead us to a right ma- 


nagement of the part ſtrained, 


if we conſider the effects of a ſtrain, 


4 


when it is very great, viz. , 

1. Such an extenſion of the ten- 
dons and veſſels of the muſcles ſtrain- 
ed, that they cannot contract them- 
ſelves to their natural lengths. 

2. That the great elongation of 
the veſſels, (which deprive them of 
their contractive power) leſſens the 
diameter of their cavities, obſtructs 
the free courſe of their fluids through 
them, makes them ſwell, and be- 
come painful, and incapable of their 
uſeful ſervices, or of being moved 
by the acts of the will, as before 
the accident happened. 

Theſe effects of violent ſtrains 
may lead us to conclude, that the 
beſt remedies are thoſe applications 
which may beſt attenuate the ob- 
ſtructed fluids, recover an eaſy cir- 
culation of them, and ſufficiently 
contract the elongated veſſels. 

For theſe purpoſes I adviſe vi- 
negar, the rectified ſpirit of wine, 
ſuch as is burnt in lamps, friction, 
and motion, in the following man- 
ner, viz. i 

Suppoſe the ancle to be ſprained. 

1. Let it be fomented with vine- 
gar, a little warm, for four or five 
minutes at a time, once every four 
hours: this will render the circu- 
lation of the fluids in the parts af- 
fected more eaſy, and either pre- 
vent a ſwelling, or promote its ſub- 
ſiding. | 

- 2, Let the perſon ſtand three or 
four minutes at a time on both his 
feet in- their natural poſture, and 
ſometimes move the ſtrained foot ; 


- 
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and ſometimes when ſitting with his | 
foot on a low ſtool, let him more 
it this way and that, as he can beat 
it: this will contribute much t 
contract the over-ſtretched veſſel; 
and to recover a due circulation of 
their fluids through them, 

Let a gentle dry friction with 
a warm hand be ſometimes uſed to 
the parts affected, which will con. 
duce much to the ſame ends, 

. Two hours after every appli. 
een of the vinegar, ler — 2 
affected be juſt wetted with the rec- 
tified ſpirits of wine, and then gent- 
ly rubbed. 

By theſe means perſons to whom 
I have adviſed them, have recovered 
from the effects of very violent 
ſprains in as few days, as ſome 
others have been weeks in recover- 
ing by different ways of manage- 
ment, ſuch as a continual refting of 
the ſtrained foot, and diſuſe of its 
motions. Yours, &c. 
THrroPs. Lops, 
Bagnto- Court, Newgate-ft. Mar. 24. 


— 


A remedy for the lameneſs produced by 
a fixed contraction of the parts 
affedled. | 


1 T may lead us into a right no- 
tion of the cauſe of this diſeaſe, 
if we conſider that every fibre, veſ- 
ſel, membrane, and muſcle of the 
body, which is dry, rigid, con- 
tracted, and immoveable, becomes 
ſuch through the want of particles 
of fluid in their interſtices, ſuffici- 
ent to keep them in their natural 
ſtate of diſtention and mobility, or 

moveableneſs. | 
This want of fluid in their inter- 
ſtices (as I apprehend) is occaſton- 
ed by a viſcid ſtate of the blood's 
obſtructions in the courſe of its cir- 
culation: 


calation; and a deficient ſecretion 
of the lymph from it. 

The internal remedies I do not 
now take into conſideration; but it 
may be obſerved, that thoſe out- 
ward applications are proper, which 
can fill the interſtice of the con- 
tracted veſſels and muſcles, with 
ſuch a fluid as will bring them to 
their natural diſtention, and render 
them duly diſtraftile and moveable. 

I ſhall now acquaint you with 
an external remedy, which has 
been very effectual for recovering 
the uſe of a limb that had long been 
diſabled by a fixed contraction of 
ſome of the muſcles. 

Many years ago (while I lived 
at Yeovill in Somerſetſhire) my ad- 
vice was deſired for a poor man's 
child, a boy of about eight or nine 
years of age, one of whoſe legs was 
contracted more than when a perſon 
is fitting in a chair: he could not 
ſtretch it out, or move it; nei- 
ther could it be extended by any 
other, without an injury to the part 
affected. 

I preſcribed a relaxing liniment, 
of which currier's oil was one chief 
ingredient; and ordered the parts 
affected to be gently rubbed with 
it, but it was of no great ſervice, 

The probable juſt conſequences of 
this poor boy's living without the 
uſe of that limb, very much moved 
my pity; and, while I was conſi- 
dering what further might be done 
for his relief, it came into my mind 
that the glovers of the town bronght 
their lamb and kid-fkins (which 


were dry, ſtiff, and hard) to be ſoft 
and ſupple as gloves, by rubbing them 
with the yolks of eggs and water, 
Hereupon I thus reaſoned with 
myſelf, viz. Since this egg- liquor 
13 ſo efficacious in removing contrac- 
uons from the parts of dead animal 
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fibres, veſſels, and membranes (by 
art made dry, ſtiff, and hard) why 
may it not be as effectual when ſuf- 
ficiently applied to living animal 
fibres, veſſels, and membranes in a 
ſtate of contraction? And reſolved 
to try its efficacy in the caſe of this 
poor boy. | 
I ordered the contracted parts of 
his leg to be gently rubbed two or 
three times a day with the egg- 
liquor, and, by this means, eafi- 
ly recovered the perfect ule of his 
leg. 
: The egg- liquor I adviſe to be 
made in the following manner, viz, 
Take the yolk of a new- laid egg, 
let it be beaten with a ſpoon to the 
reateſt thinneſs, then, — ſpoon- 
dal at a time, and three ounces of 
pure water, agitating the mixture 
continually, that the egg and water 
may be well incorporated. 
This liquor may be applied to 
the parts contracted, cold, or only 
milk-warm, by a gentle friction for 


a a few minutes, three or four times a 


day. LS 

This remedy I have ſince adviſed 
in like caſes, and with the like 
happy ſucceſs, and others to whom 
I have communicated it, have found 
the ſame advantage from it in ſuch 
caſes. 

And as. this communication may 
be vizful to perſons lame by a con- 
traction of ſome muſcles of the 
body, I hope it will be acceptable 
to the public,from, Sir, Yours, &c. 


TRE. Logs. 


5 Bagnio- court, Neaugate- ſreet, 
July 25 "I 760. 


Eſterday Mr. Morris came and 
returned me thanks for m 
account of the egg-liquor, whic 

gave me an opportunity of writing 
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from his mouth the narrative of his 


caſe. | 

It proves that the outward ap- 
plication of the egg-liquor (related 
in my former paper to you) 1s not 
only an effectual remedy againſt 
fixed contractions of any muſcles of 
the body, but alſo againſt the pally. 

This is a diſcovery worthy to be 
communicated to the public. 

Bapgnio-court, | 
. facet, THe. Lops: 

A remedy againſt the palſy. 

Mr. William Morris, of New- 
ſtreet in Cloth-fair,, aged 61 years, 
a barber by trade, and the watch- 
man in Bartholomew -cloſe, was 
taken on Friday, June 13, 1760, 
about eight o'clock in the . 
with the palſy in his right hand, 
ſo far as his wriſt, | 

He had no pain, and no feeling, 
either in his hand or fingers, whic 
became uſeleſs, 

He was three weeks an out-pa- 
tient at St, Bartholomew's hoſpital, 
and uſed a variety of medicines 
without benefit. 

July the 5th, he read in the Weſt, 
minſter Journal, Dr. Lobb's account 
of a boy cured of a lameneſs, by 
the outward application of a liquor 
made with the yolk of a new-laid 
egg and water, and reſolyed to try 
t. 


In two or three days after read- 
ing that news aber: he- began the 
uſe of the egg · liquor: his wife rub- 
bed his hand and fingers with it 
three or four times a day, for about 
a quarter of an hour, and in about 
a week's time he recovered the uſe 
of bis hand, and became able to 

have again. | 2 
Attetted July 25, 1760, by Willi- 
am Morris and Suſan Morris his 
wife, Mary Morris, his daughter, 
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Of the wirtues © pil. coal. 25 M. 
IT/ coal is a kind of a dry bity. 


orand. 

P men, and abounds with a great 
quantity of ſulphureous particles 
to which the bath of St. Amand in 
Flanders owes its qualities ; for all 
the adjacent parts are alſo full of 
this mineral; and the black mud of 
the bath itſelf, ſo efficacious in 
diſeaſes of the joints, is a ſort of 
ocular demonſtration from whence 
its colour proceeds, ; 

However, I was willing to try 
by experiments, whether my con- 
jecture was right or not. If it was, 

concluded that an artificial mud 
made with powder of coal and wa- 
ter would perform the ſame cures, 
I therefore communicated my ſen- 
timents to the ſurgeon of the prin- 
cipal hoſpital of Flanders, and 1 
had the ſatisfaction to find the event 
anſwer my expectation. The wa- 
ters and mud abovementioned have 
been greatly cried up in diſorders 
of the legs, weakneſs of the limbs, 
palſys, rheumatiſms, the hip-gout, 
ſwellings and ſtiffneſs of the joints, 
But the moſt remarkable quality of 
«11 is in relieving contractions of 
the tendons and neryes occaſioned 
by large wounds. 

M. Giot, ſurgeon to the hoſpi- 
tal at Liſle, has Jately ſent me an 
account of two cures of the like 
diſorders by this artificial mud, in 
the following words: A young wa- 
man about twenty years of age had 
been incommoded for eight months 


paſt with a ſwelling, attended with 


acute pains in the joint of her great 

toe. She had tried the uſual topi- 

cal remedies to no manner of pur- 

poſe, when I adviſed her to make 

uſe of the artificial mud; ur ſhe 
| I 


* 


FLC 
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aid, by putting her foot in it two 
hours at a time, for ſeventeen days 
ther, and was cured.” 

« A peaſant had a long time been 
afllicted with an anchiloſis or ſtiff- 
neſs of the joint of the knee, with a 
fuxion, occaſioned by a fall. I ad- 
viſed him to apply cataplaſms of the 
mud of pit-coal to the part, which 
he did, and was cured in three 
weeks time. | 

Since I received the caſes above, 
I made two experiments myſelf with 
the ſame ſucceſs; the one was up- 
on a child who had a ſwelling with 
a ſtiffneſs of the joint of the elbow, 
ant a fiſtula, which was the conſe- 
quence of the caries of the bone. It 
was cured in a ſhort time by the 
help of this mud, The other was 
upon a man that was wounded in 
he hae which occaſioned a ſtiff- 
neſs of the fingers, who was enabled 
to move them in a ſhort time by 
the application of this remedy. 


—B * 


On the ſalutaringſi and great uſeful- 
neſs of Air Trunks. By Dr es. 


T has been found by great ex- 

1 that long air "trunks, 
fixed through the cieling of wards 
in gaols, and alſo through the roof, 
to convey off inſtantly the foul 
vapour Which exhales and ariſes 
from the priſoners, do hereby ef- 
fectually preyent its long ſtagna- 
tion to putrify, which it is very 
prone to do; which putrefaction 
makes it noxious even to a pelti- 
lential degree; but it is thus happily 
prevented, as is evident by its pre- 
ſerving the numerous French pri- 
ſoners in England in good health; 
as alſo the Engliſh priſoners in 
France, where theſe ait trunks have 


been fixed at my deſire; I having 
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wrote to M. Du Hamel, with 
whom I have long correſponded, 
who is inſpector of all the ports in 
France, to get it done. And if the. 
ſame cheap and eaſy method was 
uſed in all the gaols in England, &c. 
it would be an effectual means to 
preſerve many lives of the priſoners, 
and alſo to prevent their bringing 
the gaol dif mper into the courts 
of judicature at the aſſizes, by which 


many have died. It would alſo be 


a happy means to preſerve the in- 
habitants of towns where gaols are, 
from any danger of getting the in- 
fectious diſtemper from the priſons. 
Theſe air trunks have alſo been 
found of uſe in hoſpitals, by in- 
creaſing the probability both of 
more recoveries, and more ſpeedy 
recoveries; which is not only a con - 
ſiderahle benefit to thoſe patients, 
but alſo makes room for a quicker 
ſucceſſion of patients, whereby the 
charity is more extenſively enlarged 
to take in the more patients, This 
is, in the kindeſt and moſt com- 
aſſionate manner, To viſit the 


lick, and in priſon,” 


They are alſo found beneficial in 
many other caſes, viz. by much re- 
freſhing crowded rooms, and in 
conveying off the nox10u? vapours 
of founderies, where the metals are 
melted, &c. &c. 

The ingenious Mr. Yeoman, 
who lives in Little Peter-ſtreet, 
Weſtminſter, made the firſt trial of 
them over the Houſe of Commons, 
where. they were nine inches wide 
within; and over the court of 
King's Bench in Weſtminſter-hall, 
where they were ſix inches wide. 
They are ſometimes made wider, 
and ſometimes narrower ; but the 
wider they are, the longer they 
ſhould be, the more effectually to 
promote the aſcent of the vapour 
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up through them. One pan of a 


ſingle pair of ſcales, which was 


two inches in diameter, being held 
within one of theſe trunks, the 
force of the aſcending air made it 
riſe, ſo as to requite four grains to 
bring it to an equilibrium, and this 
when there was no perſon in the 
Houſe of Commons; but when 
there was a great number there, 
then, the air being warmer and 
lighter, more than twelve grains 
were required to bring the ſcales 
to an equilibrium ; the more in pro- 

rtion to the great number of per- 
n in the houſe. Which clearly 
ſhews the reaſon why theſe trunks 
are ſo ſalutary and refreſhing, viz. 
by inceſſantly conveying off the 
vapour as it ariſes from human bo- 
dies, which the late doctor Keil of 
Northampton has ſhewn to be at 
the rate of thirty-nine ounces in 
twenty-four hours, from a man here 
in England. 

The above-mentioned Mr. Yeo- 


man has put the air trunks into ma- 


ny gaols, hoſpitals, work-houſes, 
and crouded rooms, In all which 


places, much refreſhment and bene- 


fit is found by them : which induc- 
ed me to publiſh this ſhort account 
of them, in hopes thereby to make 
them the more extenſively beneh- 
cial to the public. | 


OQ. 2?, 1760. STEPHEN HaLEs. 


— 


4 propoſal. ta preſerve perſons from 
the perniciouſneſs of the great dews 
in hot climates, by Dr. Hales. 


HEN there is ſuch a havock 
made of human lives by 
extenſive wars, and by much more 
deſtructive diſtilled ſpirituous li. 
quors, which hurt and wound hu- 


0. 
. poſal may be a means to-preſerys 


it was not ſalt, that it was very noxi- 


keep on their wet ſhoes and ſtock- 


man nature to an aſtoniſhing de 
in every valuable view, both 
and hereafter, it great! behovez 
all who have any bowels of pity 
for thus periſhing human nature 
to uſe their beſt endeavours to find 
our means to preferve life, Ang 
it 1s hoped that the following 


many lives; for which reaſon I ſend 
it you, in order to the more exten. 
five publication of it, viz. 

Being informed by a perſon who 
reſided many years as agent to an 
Engliſh faQtor at Gamron, or Gam. 
broon, on the iſland of Ormus, in 
the Perſian Gulph, where they of. 
ten lay on carpets, on the open bal. 
conies or turrets on the tops of 
their houſes, and that without any 
danger to their health, provided 
the dew be ſalt to the taſte : but if 


ous, as in other hot countries eſpe- 
cially. As to the ſaltneſs of the 
dew in that country, it is owing to 
the natron or aphronitum, which is 
in plenty on the ſurface of the earth 
in that country, in Egypt, and other 
countries thereabouts, which the 
ancients uſed in great plenty in 
their baths; and which they pro- 
bably found very ſalutary to them. 
This zatron is an acid lixivial ſalt, 
which the ancients uſed for cleanſ- 
ing cloaths and making glaſs. 

And it being well known that 
perſons who bathe in the ſea, and 
then put their cloaths on their wet 
bodies, are not ſubject to catch 
cold ; the ſame is alſo obſerved of 
men and women, who walk along 
more than knee deep into the ſea to 
catch ſhrimps and prawns, or for 
diverſion, as many do, and yet they 
catch no colds, even though they 


ings till night ; and ſeamen are ob- 
| - ſerved 


. 
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ſerved to be very hardy, ſo as ſel- 
dom to catch cold: theſe conſide- 
rations led me to think, that it 
might probably be a method, 
to wet the body with ſalt water, 
and then put their cloaths on their 
wet bodies, ſome time before the 
noxious freſh dews fall in the even- 
ing, in hot climates, eſpecially 
when they were to be expoſed to 
thoſe dews. And in caſes where 

ple were obliged to travel and 
E. our in them, they might carry 
with them ſome ſalt, or ſalt water, 
when they were not likely to meet 
with water to put ſalt into. It is 
probable, that any common ſalt 
may do; but if the proportion of 
five ounces and a half of bay-ſalt 
is mixed in a gallon of water, it 
will very nearly approach to the 
degree of ſaltneſs and qualities of 
common ſea water, 

On my communicating this to 
Peter Wyche, Eſq; in Great Or- 
mond-ftreet, he wrote me word, 
that obſerving the abovementioned 

d effects of ſea water, when he 
was at Brighthelmſton, he was led 
to think that it might be of benefit 
to ſoldiers, who are often obliged 
to lie whole nights in an open, in- 
clement, moiſt air, to have ſackin 
ſo made as to cover their faces an 
bodies all over, the ſacking to be 
well ſoaked in ſalt water. And it 
would probably be very beneficial 
to them to wet their bodies, as 
above propoſed, when they lie in 
damp tents, eſpecially if ſuch pro- 
per means are uſed to convey off 
the foul air, near the ridge of their 
tents, as are deſcribed in my book 
on Ventilators, p. 713 for the more 
and longer foul damp air is confin- 


ed, ſo much the more unwhole- 


{ome it will be. 
Teddington, June 30, 1760. 


nearly perpendicular, This I-call 


An account of the diftilling water 

freſh, from ſea water, e 
aſhes. By Capt. William Chap- 
man. I à letter to John Fo- 


- thergill, M. D. 


Whitby, 1oth 2d mo. Feb. 1758. 


N my return from a voyage 
to the north part of Ruſſia, 
I procured a ſufficient quantity of 
freſh water from ſea water, with» 
out taking with me either inſtru- 
ments or ingredients expreſsly for 
the purpoſe. | 
Some time in September laſt, 
when I had been ten days at fea, 
by an accident (off the north cape 
of Finland) we loſt the greateſt 
part of our water, We had a hard 
gale of wind at ſouth-weſt, which 
continued three weeks, and drove 
us into 739 lat. We had no rains, 
but frequent fogs, which yielded 
water in very ſmall quantities. I 
now blamed myſelf - for not havin 
a ſtill along with me (as I had of. 
ten thought no ſhip ſhould be with- 
out one). But it was now too late ; 
and there was a neceſſity to contrive 
ſome means for our preſervation. 
I was not a ſtranger to Appleby's 
method: I had alſo a pamphlet 
wrote by Dr. Butler, intituled, An 
eaſy method of procuring freſh 
water at ſea; and I 1magined, 
that ſoap might ſupply the place 
of capital lees mentioned by him. 
I now ſet myſelf at work, to con- 
trive a ſtill; and ordered an old 
pitch-pot, that held about ten 
quarts, to be made clean: my car- 
penter, by my direction, fitted to it 
a cover of fir deal, about two inches 
thick, and very cloſe : fo that it 
was eafily made tight by luting it 
with paſte. We had a hole through 
the cover, in which was fixed a-pipe 
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the ſtill head: it was bored with 
un augre of an inch and à half 


diameter to within three inches of 
the tap or extremity, where it was 


left ſolid. We had a hole in this, to- 


wards the upper part of its cavity 
(with a proper angle) to receive a 
long wooden pipe, which we fixed 
therein, to deſcend to the tub in 


which the worm ſhould be placed. 


Here again I was at a loſs ; for we 
had no lead pipe, nor any ſheet 
lead, on board. I thought if I 
could contrive a ſtrait pipe, to go 
through a large caſk of cold water, 
it might anſwer the end of a worm, 
We then cut a pewter diſh, and 
made a pipe two feet long ; and at 
three or four trials (for we did not 
Jet a little diſcourage us) we made 
it quite tight. We bored a hole 


quite through a caſk, with a pro- 
per deſcent, in which we fixed the 
pewter pipe, and made both holes 
in the caſk tight, and filled it with 
ſea water : the pipe ſtuck without 


the caſk three inches on each fide. 
Having now got my apparatus in 


readineſs, I put ſeven quarts of ſea 


water, and an ounce of ſoap, into 
my pot, and ſet it on the fire; the 
cover was kept from riſing by a pro 

of wood to the bow. We — 
on the head, and into it the lon 

wooden pipe above- mentioned, 
which was wide enough to receive 
the end of the pewter one into its 
cavity: we eaſily made the joint 


tight. 


I need not tell thee with what 


anxiety I waited for ſucceſs : but 
I was ſoon relieved ; for, as ſoon 
as the pot boiled, the water began 


to run, and in 28 minutes I got a 
quart of freſh water. I tried it 


With an hydrometerT had on board, 
N 1 found it as light as river water; 


n it had a rank oily taſte which 
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I imagine was given it by the 
The taſte diminiſhed gn fag 
in two or three days, but not 1 
much as to make it quite palatable 
Our ſheep and fowls drank thi 
water very reedily, without an 
ill effects. e conſtantly ke hy 
{till at work, and got a gallon of 
water every two hours; which if 
there had been a neceſſity to drink 
it, would have been ſufficient for 
our ſhip's crew, 

I now thought of trying to get 
water more palatable, and often 
ruſed the pamphletabovementioned, 
eſpecially the quotation from Sir 
R. Hawkins's voyage, who with 
four billets diſtilled a hogſhead of 
water wholeſome and nouriſhing, 
I concluded he had delivered this 
account under a veil, leſt his me. 
thod ſhould be diſcovered : for it is 
plain that by four billets he could 
not mean the fuel, as they would 
ſcarce warm a hogſhead of water, 
When, ruminating on this, it came 
into my head he burnt his four bil- 
lets to aſhes, and with the mix- 
ture of thoſe aſhes with ſea water, 
he diſtilled a hogſhead of freſh wa- 
ter, wholeſome and nouriſhing, 
Pleaſed with this diſcovery, I cut a 
billet ſmall and burnt it to aſhes; 
and, after cleaning my pot, I put 
into it a — . thoſe aſhes, 
with the uſual quantity of ſea water, 
The reſult anſwered my expeRa- 


tions: the water came off bright 


and tranſparent, with an agreeable 
pungent taſte, which at firſt [ 
thought was occaſioned by the 
aſhes, but afterwardę was convinced 
it received it from the reſin or tur- 
pentine in the pot, or pipes an- 
nexed to it. I was now relieved 
from my fears, of being diſtreſſed 
through want of water; yet thought 


it neceſſary to adviſe my people not 
PR to 
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o be too free in the uſe of this, 
whilſt we had any of our old ſtock 
emaining 3 and told them I would 
make the experiment firſt myſelf; 
which I did, by drinking a few 
glaſſes every day, without any ill 
whatever. This water was 
equally light with the other, and 
lathered very well with _ As 
o myſelf, I am firmly 2. uaded, 
that wood aſhes, mixed with ſea 
water, will yield, when diſtilled, as 
ood freſh water as can be wiſhed 
= and, I thank, if every ſhip 
hound a long voyage, was to take 
a ſmall ſtill, with Dr. Hales's im- 
provements, they need never want 
freſh water, Wood aſhes may 
exily be made, whilſt there is any 
wood in the ſhip; and the extraor- 
dinary expence of fuel will be 
trifling, if they contrive ſo that the 
till may ſtand on the fire along with 
the ſhip's boiler. 
WILLIAM CHAPMAN, 
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Account of the Nettle-Thread, in- 
wented at Leipſic. 


Lthough we are told, in ſome 
A books upon plants, that 
thread may be made of nettles, 
as of hemp or flax, the hint is ſo 
imply and ſuperficially conveyed, 
that every nx who reads it, will 
conſider the ſcheme as one of thoſe 
vain ſpeculations which never can 
be reduced to practice, with any 
appearance of 2— It is not, 
therefore, without reaſon, that we 
flatter Qurſelves with the hope of 
intereſting the attention of the pub- 
lic, when we give it to underſtand, 
that a weaver of (ſtuffs, ſilks, and 
velvets, at Leipſic, had made the 
krit ſucceſsful experiment upon 
ne:tles, | 
This plant is divided into three 
kinds, the great, ſtinging, common, 


© being oblong, 
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nettle, Urtica wens maxima, the 
little Greek nettle, Urtica urens mi 
nor, and the Roman or male nettle, 
Urtica Romana. It is the firſt of 
theſe that is uſed for this purpoſe. 

The great nettle puſhes out ſtalks 
to the height of three feet, and ſome- 
times more, ſquare, channelled, 
round, covered with a ſtinging hair, 
branchy, cloathed with leaves, two 
of which are — to each other, 

road, pointed, in- 
dented in their ed ges, furniſhed with 
{ſtinging and burning hairs, attached 
to pretty long tails, It grows every 
where in great plenty, eſpecially 
in uncultivated ſandy places, about 
hedges. and ditches, along walls, 
and even in gardens, 

It is diſtinguiſhed into male and 
female; and the common people 
are miſtaken in this plant as well 
as in hemp and flax, calling the 
female male, and the male female. 
But the botaniſts, who conform 
themſelves to nature, without con- 
founding the ſpecies of things, call 
that which bears flowers the male 
nettle, and that which bears ſeed the 
female. The flowers ſpring at the 
ſummit of the ſtalk and branches, 
in the hollow between the tem gf 
the leaf and the ftalk, diſpoſed in 
branches, each compoſed of ſeveral 
ſtamina, ſupported by a calix of four 

reen leaves; and leave no ſeed be- 

ind them. The ſeed is oval, flat 
and browniſh, contained in pointed 
capſule. The nettle flouriſhes in 
June, and the ſeed is ripe in July 
and Auguſt. Its leaves fade at tha 
approach of winter; but its ſtalk, 


which reſiſts the rigagr.of that * 1 
ſon, puſhes Oe r ae 1 


ſpring. In 
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The manufacturer whom we have 
mentioned, having read in Robin- 
ſon, that he had made ropes and 
even ſtuff of nettles, was tempted, 
if poſſible, to verify the fact; and 
a great quantity of the ſtalks ſtill 
green, though half withered, being 
| rears he dried them over his 
ove, and when the moiſture was 
intirely exhauſted, bruiſed them ſo 
as to be able to ſeparate the wood 
from the bark : by this operation 
he procured a kind of green hards, 
which was rubbed and prepared 
like flax. This new matter being 
ſpun, he obtained a greeniſh brown 
thremd, very uniform and clear, 
ſomething reſembling worſted. The 
manufacturer afterwards boiled this 
thread, when it yielded a greeniſh 
Juice, and became more white, uni- 
form, and ſtrong: ſo that, by conti- 
nuing the preparation, it is to be 
hoped an excellent thread may be 
made, and conſequently a ſtrong and 
laſting clotb. 05-54 

We are informed that the expe- 
riments are ſtill continued; and that 
they have all the reaſon in the world 
to hope, that, by ger nboen, Wer 
preciſe time of the nettle's being 
ripe, by ſteeping and preparing it 
exactly in the ſame manner with 
hemp and flax, they will acquire a 
perfect knowledge of the nature and 
properties of the thread which 1s 
produced, and which may be em- 
ployed to advantage, not only by 
rope-makers, but even by weavers, 
in making fine ſluffs. 

For the inventor being a man in 
eaſy circumſtances, not at all jea- 
lous of the ſecret, but capable, by 
his condition, to give weight to bis 
conjectures, believes that nettle may 
be wrought like cotton, and pro- 
ence cloth a great deal more ſtrong, 
toſt, warm, white, and of a better 
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formation. 


pile and more uniform confi 
in this caſe, it would be of prey 
advantage to the public, which 
would be no longer under the ne. 
ceſſity of going to buy cotton in 
foreign countries. But prantin 
that it can never be brought to the 
perfection of cotton, it might cer. 
fainly be ſubſtituted in its room 
upon many occaſions, and at leaf 
produce a very ſtrong and ſervice. 
able thread; as the ſtalks are long 
and the fibres, in like manner. 
long, clear, and firm. This con. 
ſideration alone is ſufficient to 
prompt mankind to renew the ex. 
periment, advance the diſcovery, 
and even bring it to perfection. The 
eſſay which we have communicated, 
ought to be conſidered as the fir} 
moment after the birth of an an, 
which wants nothing but the in- 
duſtry of man for its growth and 
The Pruſſian blue, 
which now produces a conſiderable 
trafic, had not ſuch favourable be. 
ginnings ; for every thing is favour. 
able on the fide of nettles, which 
riſe every where, the worſt ground 
being good enough for their pro- 
duction: with a little cultivation, 
they might be procured in vaſt 
abundance; and theſe advantages 
are certainly worth purchaſing, at 


the expence of ſome care and trou- 
ble. | 


ſence s 


On Dying Purple. 
SIR, 


AMON the many valuable 

arts which have been loſt in 

the wreck of time, one of the moſt 

curious was the method of dying 
1 -7h, a colour ſo much eſteem 

y the ancients, as to be conſecra- 

ted to royalty, and made the To. 


Sharon anal, Be i Ah. AR 


ſorereignty of the Roman world. 

This moſt beautiful colour was 
obtained from a liquor that flowed 
ſrom a White vein, in the jaws of 
a certain kind of ſhell-fiſh. When 
this vein was opened, ſome mode- 
rately warm water was poured up- 
on it, to waſh off the liquor, and 
then liquor, vein and all, were boil- 
ed together, in a leaden veſſel; and 
this produced a colour between red 
and black, which from the name of 
the fiſh was called purple. 

This kind of ſhell-fiſh might cer- 
tainly be till found, as no ſpe- 
cies of animals can be totally loſt : 
the probable reaſon of the loſs of 
the purple colour, 1s becauſe the 


* one day. 
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hol of power; the imperial purple ſource: and manner of its produc- 
being the uſual appellation for the tion then, might enable us to re- 


trieve it; or at leaſt to find ſome 
new colour, that ſhall ſufficiently 
reward the trouble of the attempt. 
My reaſon for this opinion is 
this : I happened, ſome years ago, 
to be at a gentleman's houſe u 
the weſtern coaſt of Ireland, where 
I took particular notice of a gown 
which the lady of the houſe wore, 


ed with the moſt beautiful violet 
colour I had ever ſeen. Upon my 
. pes; my admiration of it, the 


lady told me, with a ſmile, it was 


her own work, and ſeeing me 
wonder at her ſaying ſo, took me 
down to the ſea-ſide, among the 
rocks, when the tide was out, where 


It was a muſlin flower-. 


Turks, who poſſeſs the places where ſhe gathered ſome little ſhell-fiſhes, 
the fiſh uſed to be found, are too about the ſize and colour of. a 
ignorant and indolent to manufac- common perriwinkle, bat ſhaped 
ture it. The fiſh was moſtly found ſomething rounder.; by a liquor 
upon the coaſt of Africa, about drawn from a particular vein, in 
Tyre, from whence the colour was which | ſhe ſaid ſhe had produced 
called Tyrian purple ; and often that beautiful colour ; and to con- 
ſimply the Tyrian colour. The vince me, brought a handful of the 
method of taking it, was, by fifhes home with her, and breaking 
throwing large quantities of other them open, and extracting the li- 
ſhell-fiſn, of which the purple was quor with the point of a clean pen, 
very greedy, into the ſea, in nets marked ſome ſpots directly before 
made for the purpoſe, to which they me. The colour of this liquid was 
faſtened a long rope, ſo that the a paliſh dirty green when firſt it 
purple ſeeing its deſired prey, thruſt was extracted, and grew paler as it 
its tongue, which was above three dried upon the cloth, but on being 
inches long, into the fiſh, when it waſhed it immetiately turned of a 
yon its ſhell to feed, which pale violet colour, and grew deeper 
cloſing upon the invader held it and brighter every tume it was 

ſo fait, that they were drawn up waſhed after. 
together, The trouble, of extracting this 
if we conſider the praiſes laviſh- liquor, and a very nauſeous ſmell 
ed upon the beauties of that co- that ſteemed from the fiſh, the mo- 
lour by ancient writers, we ſhall ment they were broken open, 
plainly ſee, that modern art, with though juſt then alive out of the 
all its boaſted improvements, pro- water, had made the ſtaining that 
duces nothing equal to it: though gown the work of yeats, and hin- 
perhaps more attention to the dered any further attempts, ** I 
$4 | aw; 
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ſaw ; for though the fiſhes were ſuf- 
ficiently plenty, the drop that was 
extracted from each was ſo little, 


that I ſuppoſe the contents of an 
hundred would not make a drop fo 
large as a ſmall pea. 

Bur probably this might be re- 
medied by a better method of ex- 
trading the liquor, by breaking or 
pounding the fiſhes in a large quan- 
tity together, and boiling the whole 
maſs, or only the vein, or the liquor 
as it ſhould be waſhed off, or fome 
other method, which experiment 
ſhould diſcover, for the Tyrians only 
opened the larger fiſhes fingly, but 
we are told expreſsly that they broke 
the ſmaller, Wn which the liquor 
oozed out, as they lay in a heap, 
which liquor of the ſmaller fiſh pro- 
duced a violet colour. 

Attention to this account of the 


ſmaller fiſhes, ſeems to throw a moſt 


intereſting light upon this affair : 
from - the ſmaller fiſhes, the lady 
abovementioned, obtained the li- 
quor, which ftained her gown of a 
violet colour: now is it not very 


probable, that where theſe ſmall 


fiſhes are found in ſuch plenty upon 
the ſhore, the larger, which pro- 
duced the rich, deep purple, may 
be in the ſea, and might be taken, 
in the manner practiſed by the 
T'yrian ? at leaſt the experiment 
ſeems to me to be better worth 
making, than many which have ex- 
erciſed the labours of the learned 
for ſome time. | 

I have alſo, ſince that time, found 
ſome, though very few, of theſe 
fiſhes, and proved them, in Cauſand- 
bay, near the Lord Edgecumbe's 
ſeat of Mount Edgecumbe by Ply- 
mouth, and do not doubt but they 
may be ſufficiently plenty furthet 
on the coaſt of Cornwall. 

P. 8. I ſhould have told you, that 
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the lady had tried the eolous 6 
white ſilk, which, after being pro. 
perly waſhed ſeveral times to raiſe 
the colour, and ſtiffened with pun, 
Kc. by a ſilk-dyer, was moſt beau. 
tiful, the violet colour leaving 3 
richneſs, above deſcription; on the 
ſilk. But the trouble of doing it 


was ſo great, that ſhe had done 
only a ſmall piece for an experi. 
ment. | 
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Maxims for the improventents of wind 
and water-mills; and ot ber machine; 
that work with a circular motion, 
deduced from actual experiments, b; 
My. Smeaton, R. S. 8. 


H E head of water being the 
ſame, the effect will be nearly 
as the quantity of water expended. 

The expence of water being the 
ſame, che effect will be nearly as the 
height of the head. 

The quantity of water expended 
being the ſame, the effect is nearly 
as the ſquare of its velocity. 

The aperture being the ſame, the 
effect will be nearly as the cube of 
the velocity of the water: 

The velocity of windmill fails, 
whether unloaded, or loaded fo a4 
to produce a maximum, is nearly as 
the velocity of the wind, their ſhape 
and —— being the ſame. 

The load at the maximum is 


nearly, but ſomewhat leſs than, as 


the ſquare of the velocity of the 
wind, the ſhape and poſition of the 
ſails being the ſame. * 


The effects of the ſame ſails at 4 


maximum, are nearly, but ſome- 
what leſs than, as the cubes of the 
velocity of the wind. 

The load of the ſame ſails, at 
the maximum, is nearly as the 
ſquares, and their effects as the cubes 9 


ar 6h if the number of their turns in a 

yen tine. . 
ri F When fails are loaded ſo as to pro- 
zum, Juce a maximum at a given velo- 


city, and the velocity of the wind 
increaſes, the load continuing the 
fame; firſt, the increaſe of effect, 
when the increaſe of the velocity of 
the wind is ſmall, will be nearly as 
the ſquares of thoſe velocitics ; ſe- 
condly, when the velocity of the 
wind is double, the effects will be 


heres nearly as 10, 274 3 but, thirdly, 
ind when the velocities" compared are 
ines more than double of that where the 
on load produces a maximum, the ef- 
b; ſects increaſe nearly in a ſimple ratio 
of the velocity of the wind, | 

In ſails of a ſimilar figure and 
he poſition, the number of turns in a 
ly iven time will be reciprocally as 
k the radius or length of the ſail. 
he The load at a maximum, that 
ne fails of a fimilar figure and poſition 


will overcome at a given diſtance 


d from the center of motion, will be 
V7 as the cube of the radius. 

The effect of ſails of a ſimilar 
[2 fgure and poſition, 1s as the ſquare 
f of the radius. 


The velocity of the extremines 
of Dutch ſails, as well as of the en- 
larged fails in all their uſual poſi- 
tions, when . unloaded, or even 
loaded to a maximum, are con- 
ſiderably quicker than the velocity 
of the wind. 


» — 1 — 


An account f fome experiments re- 
lating to the preſervation of ſeeds : 
in two litters to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Macclesfield, Prefident 
of the Royal 3s from John 
lis, %; F. R. S. F 


My pm 2 
S the ſupplying our colonies 
with the ſeeds of uſeſul plants, 
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in order to have their produce im- 

rted from thence into England, 
inſtead of the places of their natu- 
ral growth in Europe, Aſia, and 
Africa, as we do at preſent, is a2 
matter of ſome importance, there-. 


fore I am perſuaded, that experi- 
ments tending to promote ſo uſeful 
and beneficial a work will meet 
with the approbation of this ho- 
nourable ſociety. | 

Among many uſeful ſeeds, which 
I ſent governor Ellis in the year 
1757, were ſome - acorns of the 
cork-trees, which were put in a box 
in ſand, Theſe, he mentions in his 
laſt letters, were entirely ſpoiled. 
in the voyage, and obſerves, that 
the confined air in the hold of ſhips 
occaſions ſuch hot and penetrating 
ſteams, eſpecially in warm climates, 
that it diſpoſes all ſeeds, in common 
packages, to a ſweating or putrefac- 
tive fermentation, by which the vege- 
tative quality of many is entirely de- 
ſtroyed ; and therefore adviſes, that 
ſeeds ſhould be ſent in tight caſks, 
and placed on or near the deck, ſo 
as to have the benefit of the freſh 
circulating air, at the ſame time 
the tightneſs of the caſk would 
ſecure them from the ſalt water. 

In order to ſend the povernor a 
freſh ſupply of cork acorns, in a 
growing ſtate, I tried the following 
experiments on them to preſerve 
them ſound ; the effect of which I 
expect to have the honour to lay 
before this fociety next ſummer : 
but, as I tried the very ſame expe- 
riments, at the very fame time, on 
a parcel of freſh oak acorns, which 
J collected myſelf, at Sydenham in 
Kent, the latter end of laſt October, 
and have ſince kept them by me in 
a box in a warm room, it may give 
us ſome inſight into what may be 
the fate of thoſe that are fent 
abroad. | 


The 
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The experiments were made be- 
tween the 25th and zoth of October, 
1758; and the acorns cut open, to 
ſee the effects, Jan. 17, 1759. 

Experiment 1. Acorns of the En- 
gliſh oak ſmeared over ſeveral times 
with a ſtrong ſolution of gum. ara- 
bic ; and alſo they had been dried 
in a window, folded in a piece of 
pa r, and put into a deal box. — 

en theſe were cut open, they 
1 hard, dry, and inclining 
to black, being quite periſhed. - - 

When I firſt thought of making 
this experiment, I imagined, that 
the perſpirable matter of the kernel 
of the acorns could not paſs through 
the glaſſy, cloſe ſubſtance of the 
gum arabic; but experience has 
convinced me of the contrary. 

Exp. 2. Some acorns, treated as 
in the firſt experiment, were wrapped 
up in paper, ſoaked in a ſtrong ſo- 
lution of gum arabic, each in a ſe- 
parate paper; after they had been 
dried, they were put in the box with 
the reſt, —Theſe were ſomewhat 
fofter than the firſt, but decayed. 

Exp. 3. Some of them were 
ſmeared ſeveral times with gum ſe- 


nega; and, when they were dried 


in the window, and well hardened, 
were put in a paper into the deal 
box. Theſe looked rather better 
than the two former parcels, but 

unfit for vegetation. n 
Exp. 4. Some of the ſame acorns 
were put into the middle of a cake 
of plaiſterers fliff loam, or ſuch as 
the brewers uſe to ſtop their beer- 
barrels, and covered over near an 
inch on every fide. This ſoon be- 
came dry, without any cracks: it 
was about two inches and a half 
thick, and was placed with the reſt, 
wrapped up in à paper in the 
box.—The kernels of theſe were 
ſhrivelled up, and grown quite dry 
„ 


parately in thin flakes of bees-war 


deners.— Theſe cut as well, and 


and hard, like horn, the Iban 
proving a ſtrong abſorbent; 
4 Exp. 5. Some were rolled up ſe. 


- = 


warmed, to make it pliable, and 
E in paper in the box.—Theſe 
ooked very well when they were 
cut aſunder, and appeared likely to 
grow, but were a little ſhrunk, .: 
Exp. 6. Some were rolled ſepa. 
rately in roſin, made pliable with 
warmth.—Theſe cut quite freſh. 
Exp. 7. Some of them were roll. 
ed, each in a thin covering of a 
mixture of pitch, roſin, and bees. 
wax, called mummy by the gar. 


looked as freſh, as if they had jut 
fallen from the tre. 

The cork acorns, that were ſent 
to Georgia, were incloſed in the 
ſame ſubſtances with the forepoiny, 
and put into a box filled with dry 
ſand, quite full, and well faſtened : 
this was put into a tight caſk, amon 
papers and wearing apparel, — 
ſtowed in the upper part of the hold 
of the up:. | 

While I was making theſe expe- 
riments, | wrote to Dr. Linnzvs, of 
Upſal, for his opinion of them, 
and for his method of preſerving 
ſeeds in long voyages. I have lately 
received his anſwer, in which be 
conſiders the great danger that at. 
tends ſeeds in warm voyapes, m the 
ſame light with governor Ellis, and 
has communicated to me a very pro- 
bable method of preſerving ſeeds in 
long voyages, which, he lays, has 
never failed. The following is an 
extract of his letter to me, dated 
the $th of December, 1758, from 
Upſal. n 

«« Seeds may be brought from 
abroad in a growing ſtate, if we at- 
tend to the following method: put 
your | ſeeds" into a cylindrical glaſs 

| | LOLOW 975 2%; 5b 
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bottle, and fill op the interſtices 
with dry ſand, to prevent their lying 
too cloſe together, and that they 
may perſpire freely through the 
and; then cork the bottle, or tie 
a bladder over the mouth of it. 
Prepare a glaſs veſſel, ſo much 
larger than that which contains the 
ſeeds, that, when it is ſuſpended in 
it, there may be a vacant ſpace, on 
all fides, of about two inches diſ- 
tance, between both glaſſes, for the 
following mixture: ſour parts of 
nitre, and one fifth part, of equal 
parts, of common ſalt, and ſal am- 
moniac; theſe muſt be well-pound- 
ed, and mixed together, and the 
ſpaces all round, between the out- 
ward and inward glaſſes, well filled 
with it. This ſaline maſs, which 
ſhould be rather moiſt, will always 
de ſo cold, that the ſeeds in the 
inner glaſs will never ſuffer, during 
their voyage, from the heat of the 
air, This experiment has been 
tried, and has not failed.” - 


I am, my lord, 
Your lordſhip's 
Moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 


Joan ELi18- 


My Loxd, | 
Na letter which I took the li. 
berty to addreſs to your lordſhip, 
dated Jan. 18, 1759, relating to 
ſome experiments which I had made 
to preſerve the acorns of Engliſh 
oaks for a longet time than uſual in 
a perfect ſtate of vegetation, I there 
took notice, that I had ſent ſome 
acorns of the cork oak to the go- 
rernor of Georgia, preſerved in 
much the ſame manner; but, as 
the ſubſtances made uſe of for this 
* differed a little, I ſhall de- 
ctibe thoſe Experiments here more 
particularly. | 
On the 27th of November, 1758, 

Vo f. LL. 
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I prepared ſeven parcels 6f the 
acorns of the cork-beating oak, or 
ilex, in the following manner: 

Numb. 1. Fifteen acorns, each 
covered over ſingly with a ſtiff ſolu- 
tion of gum arabic, and afterwards 
rolled up in gummed paper. 

No. 2. Thirteen ditto, each roll- 
ed up in a thin cover of common 
yellow bees- wax, ſoftened before the 
fire, and rolled up afterwards, ſepa- 
rately, in white paper. 

No. 3. Ten ditto, each rolled 
up, as before, in wax, and after- 
wards each covered with a coat of 
brewers loam, moiſteried with a 
thick ſolution of gutn arabic, 

No. 4. Five ditto, each coated 
with gum arabic, and afterwards 
with whiting moiſtened with a thick 
ſolution of gum arabic. 

No. 5. Twenty-five ditto, each 
coated with gum arabic, and after- 
wards with brewers loam moiſtened 
with a thick ſolution of gum ara- 


ic. 

No. 6: Three ditto, each covered 
with gardenets grafting mummy, 
conſiſting of a mixture of bees-wax, 
roſin, and pitch. 

No. 7: Ten ditto, each covered 
with fullers earth made into paſte, 
with a ſtiff ſolution of gum robe. 
Theſe ſeven parcels were all put 
into chip boxes, filled with dry 
houſe ſand, and afterwards put into 
a tight caſk, and arrived in Georgia 
in April following. Governor El- 
lis, in his letter to me, dated from 
thence, May 6, 1759, ſays, of all 
theſe experiments, none ſucceeded 
but the parcel No. 3. which had 
firſt been covered with bees-wax, 
and afterwatds with a paſte made 
of loam and difſolved gum arabie, 
We even find, that thoſe that were 


covered with a thin coat of bees- 


wax, and afterwards with paper, 
K * 
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did not ſucceed, as their covering 
was not thick enough to keep in 
their perſpiration. This was the 
caſe with ſome of the Engliſh oak 
acorns, which I had coated in the 
ſame manner in October, 1758, 
and cut open in November laſt, 
1759, their kernels being ſhrivelled 
and decayed: and thoſe I had co- 
vered the ſame time with a mix- 
ture of roſin, bees-wax, and pitch, 
though their kernels were plump 
and juicy, yet they, by this time, 
were turned brown and rancid, by 
imbibing the fteams ariſing from 
the pitch and roſin, and were ren- 
dered unfit for vegetation, | 

It may poſſibly be remarked, that 
it is no uncommon thing to receive 
the acorns of oaks from moſt of the 
provinces in North America in a 

rowing ſtate, in January, and even 
in February; and therefore it may 
be aſked, why it ſhould require more 
Care to ſend acorns of our growth 
thither ? 

The reaſon of this appears to 
me, that, as the ſummer heats of 
thoſe provinces by much exceed 
ours, fo conſequently their juices, 
being higher maturated, are not ſo 
liable to ſhrivel and decay as ours 
are, which, experience ſhews, are 


more watery, and leſs oily ; though, 


perhaps, it both kinds were packed 
up in 2 dry, ſoapy earth, and could 
be carried at a cool ſeaſon of the 
year, I mean in the winter months, 
they might equally ſucceed ; but, 
in this kind of weather, we have 
ſeldom an opportunity to ſend them, 
ſo as to expect their arrival before 
the weather, in the ſouthern parts 
of North America, begins to grow 
too warm, as the ſhips ſeldom arrive 
there till April. 

The cheſnut, next to the acorn, 


being the moſt difficult to preſerve 


November laſt, before ſome inge- 


ſound during the courſe of one (+, 
ſon, or a whole year, on the 230 
of February laſt, 1759, I procurgg 
a parcel of Spaniſh cheſnuts, jut a 
they were imported, many of Which 
were ſounder than they general 
are ſo late in the ſeaſon: theſe | 
divided into four parcels, and put 
each parcel into a taal earthen jar 
involving them in the following fil 
ſtances : 
Jar No. 1. 12cheſnutsin mutton ſuet, 
2.12 ditto in bees-wax and 
mutton ſuet, equal quay. 

tities. 
3. 12 ditto in bees-wax. 
4. 12 ditto in bees-wax and 
yellow roſin, equal quan, 

> tities. 5 

Theſe ſubſtances I melted, but 
did not pour them among the chef. 
nuts till I could bear my finger in 
them without the leaſt ſenſible un- 
eaſineſs, which I conſidered as the 
9 teſt not to affect the kernel; 

y the heat, and immediately in. 
merſed the jar to the brim in cold 
water. 

As this experiment was made 
with a view to give thoſe gentlemen 
ſome hints who go to the Eaft-In. 
dies, I placed theſe jars in a room, 
where they were expoſed to the un- 
uſual heats of laſt ſummer : heat 
being the great promoter of the 
putrefactive fermentation of vege- 
tables, and which it is very hard for 
ſuch gentlemen to guard againſt, 
eſpecially as they are obliged, twice 
in their voyage home, to pals the 
equinoctial line. | 

In order to examine the effeRts of 
theſe experiments, and to lay before 
the ſociety a fair account of them, 
I broke all the jars, on the 22d of 
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nious gentlemen of the ſociety; very 


intelligent in theſe matters, and 
1 Jound, 


that jar No. 1. which con- 

— the 2 immerſed in 
mutton ſuet, proved all rotten, at- 
ended with a very diſagreeable 

urid ſmell. Thoſe in jar 2. were 
moſt of them ſound and freſh, and 
their kernels as white and ſweet- 
ated as when freſh gathered. Theſe 
were incloſed in half bees-wax and 
mutton ſuet, melted together. Thoſe 
in jar No. 3. were equally ſound and 
well-taſted, and had been incloſed 
in bees-wax only. 

Though part of the cheſnuts in 
theſe jars were rotten, yet it appear- 
ed plainly to be owing to ſome de- 
ſect in them when they were firſt 
immerſed into theſe ſubſtances ; 
moſt probably, to the lateneſs of 
the ſeaſon when the experiments 
were made. 

Thoſe in jar No. 4. which were 
incloſed in half-bees-wax and half 
yellow roſin; were all turned ſoft 
and ſpongy, of a brown colour, 
and a moſt diſagreeable taſte and 
ſmell, from the reſinous ſteams they 
had imbibed, 

On the 24th of November laſt, I 
lanted fix of the cheſnuts preſerved 
in wax and ſuet (No. 2.) and fix of 
thoſe preſerved in wax only (No. 3.) 
in two garden pots, and placed them 
in a very ſpacious conſervatory, be- 
longing to my worthy friend, Philip 
Carteret Webb, Eſq; F. R. S. at 
his ſeat, near Godalmin, in Surry, 
where I have the pleaſure to inform 
your lordſhip and this honourable 
ſociety, that many of them are al- 
ready germinating; which proves 
this method of preſerving the larger 
ſeeds a very proper one to recom- 
mend to ,gentlemen that go to 
China, and other parts of the Eaſt- 
Indies, to preſerve» many kinds of 
valuable ſeeds in a ſtate of vegeta- 
uon during a voyage of a whole 
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year, till they arrive hete, and pro- 
bably, till they are carried to our 
ſettlements in the American colo- 
nies. | 

It remains, then, for gentlemen 
who go to the Eaft-Indies, to place 
the ſeeds they preſerve in bees- wax, 
or bees-wax and ſuet, in the cooleſt 
part of the ſhip, to prevent theſe 
ſubſtances being affected with the 
heat of thoſe parts, which far ex- 
ceeds ours. Perhaps Dr. Linnæus's 
method of incloſing them in a larger 
veſſel, and ſurrounding them with 
a mixture of ſalts, deſcribed in m 
former letter, will anſwer this end. 
He ſpeaks with ſo much certainty 
of its ſucceſs, that I think it worth 
the trial, eſpecially when he aſſures 
us it never fails. | 

I am, my lord, 
Your lordſhip's 

Moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 

London, Dec. 13, Joux ELLIS. 


1759. 

P. N. Small ſeeds, in their pods, 
may be preſerved by being placed 
thinly on pieces of paper, cotton 
or linen cloth, that have been dips» 
ped in wax, then rolled up tight, 
and well fecured from air by a fur- 
ther covering of wax. 
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An account of a particular ſpecies of 
cotton, or filk pod, from America. 
By the Rev. Samuel Pullein, 
M. A. 


AVIN G lately ſeen the au- 

relia of a particular ſpecies 
of caterpillar, I judged, from its 
texture and confiltence, that there 
might be procured from it a filk 
not inferior to, that of the common 
filk-worm, in its quality, and in its 
quantity much ſuperior. I have 


_ 3-4 experiments on this new 
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33 of ſilk · pod, which ſtrengthen 


s opinion. 

This pod is aboat three inches 
and a quarter in length, and above 
one inch in diameter; its outward 
form not ſo regular an oval as that 
of the common ſilk-worm; its con- 
ſiſtence ſome what like that of a dried 
bladder, when not fully blown; its 
colour of a redGiſh brown; its whole 
weight 21 grains. 
| * cutting open this outer in- 
tegument, there appeared in the 
inſide a pod completely oval, as 
that of the filk-worm. It was co- 
vered with ſome floſs filk, by which 
it was conneRed with the outer 
coat, being of the ſame colour, Its 
length was two inches, its diameter 
nearly one inch, and its weight 
nine grains. 

The pod could not be eaſily un- 
winded, becauſe it was perforated 
by the moth: but, upon putting it 
in hot water, I reeled off ſo much 
as ſufficed to form a judgment of 
the ſtrength and ſtaple of its ſilk. 

The fingle thread winded off the 
pod in the ſame manner as that of 
the common filk-worm ; ſeeming in 
all reſpects as fine, and as cough. I 
doubled this thread ſo often as to 
contain 20 in thickneſs; and the 
compound thread was as ſmooth, 


as elaſtic, and as gloſſy, as that of 


the common filk-worm. I tried 
what weight it could bear ; and it 
bore 15 ounces and a half, and 
broke with ſomewhat leſs than 16, 
upon ſeveral trials. I then tried a 
thread of the common ſilk-worm 
which was alſo compofed of 20 (in 


' thickneſs it rather exceeded the 


other) and it broke always with 15 
Ounces. | 

I boiled a part of the cocoon in 
water for the ſpace of four hours, 
that 1 might know whether it was 
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compoſed of a gum in a 


fort my. 
cilaginous ; and 1 ſoaks the pu 
as indiſſoluble as that of the con. 
3 Ry 

e common pod, i 

all its floſs, weighs X 
three grains; and here is a 
which weighs ſeven times as my, 
If the outer coat, which weigbel 
12 grains, were all to be uſed only 
as floſs filk, there remains nine 
grains capable of being reele, 
which is above three times as much 
as can be reeled from the common 
cocoon. But I am of opinion, that 
when the pod is freſh, and not had. 
ened by age, the whole outer cox 
may be reeled off; for the pod on 
which I made theſe trials was ſeven 


or eight years old. 

Upon enquiry I have found, 
that the moth of this pod is called 
the Ifinglaſs, by Marian. It is ; 
very large moth, being five inches 
from the tip of each wing extended, 
It differs from the filk-moth, in 
that it has a proboſcis 3 which inti. 
mates that it feeds in its papily 
ſtate, whereas the filk-moth never 
Eats, 

The caterpillar which produce; 
this pod is a native of America, [t 
was found in Penſylvania: the pod 
was fixed to the ſmall branch of a 
tree, which ſeemed to be either of 
the crab or hawthorn ſpecies. 

The leaf of the tree had helped 
to ſupport the pod: for the mark 
of its ribs was apparent on the ſur- 
face of the pod. 

I do not conceive that it will be 
at all difficult to find out the cater- 
pillar, or the tree it feeds on; ot 
to reel ſuch a quantity of the fill 
as thall, when woven into a riÞ- 
band, more fully demonftrate whe- 
ther it be of that value which! 
judge it : for, by comparing it * 

e 
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the cocoon of the wild Chineſe filk- 
worm, from which an excellent 
becies of ſilk is made, I have no 
dubt of its being the ſame ſpecies, 
and would be oe if, by this me- 
morial, I could induce the people of 
America to make trial of it. 


T_T 


ments on ſeveral pieces of mar- 
ble flained by Mr. Robert Cham- 
bers. Jn a letter to the Rev. 
Thomas Birch, D. D. Secret. 
R. S. from Mr. Emanuel Mendez, 
da Coſta, F. R. S. 


Rev. Sir, 


Take the liberty to addreſs to 

you ſome notices on the art of 
ſtaining or painting of marble, and 
the experiments I made on thoſe 
pieces of painted marble produced 
before this ſociety, at their meetings 
on the 21ſt December and 11th Ja- 
nuary laſt. 

The artiſt, whom J alſo introdu- 
ced at the ſame time to the ſociety, 
is Mr. Robert Chambers, of Min- 
ching-Hampton in Glouceſterſhire ; 
and at my defire he was preſent at 
the experiments I made on his ſaid 
as marbles. 

But before I relate the experi- 
ments, 1t may not be improper to 
give ſome little hiſtorical account of 
the art itſelf: it will at leaſt be 
amuſing to the ſociety, 

Kircher, in his Mundus Subter- 
raneus, lib. viii. ſect. 1. c. 9. p. 
45 and 46. is the firſt author I know 
who mentions it. There was, ſays 
he, an artiſt at Rome, who painted 
ſeveral pieces of marble, in an 
elegant manner, for pope Urban 
VIII. He would not difcover his 
art; therefore Kircher ſtrove by 


many experiments to diſcover it : 


138 
and he made colours, wiz. tinc - 
tures of metals and minerals, which 
coloured the marbles as finely as any 
the artiſt had done, and quite pene- 
trated the ſtone; inſomuch, that a 
ſlab cut horizontally, made as many 
pictures as pieces or ſections. Kir- 
cher gives at large the proceſs he 
uſed for making the colours; and 
obſerves, they ſhould always be of 
a mineral origin: which I incline 
alſo to believe would anſwer much 
the beſt. 

The ſaid author (ibid.) alſo gives 
another method to colour marble, 
by vitriol, bitumen, &c. forming a 
deſign of what you like upon paper, 
and laying the deſign between two 
pieces of poliſhed marble; then 
clofing all the interſtices with wax, 

ou bury them for a month or two 
in a damp place. On taking them 
up, you will find, that the deſign 
you * on paper has pene- 
trated the marbles, and formed 
exactly the ſame deſign on them. 
A modern author, Wallerius, in 
his Minerology, vol. ii. gen. 58. p. 
128. alſo recommends this method. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
No. 7. the firſt method of Kircher 
is copied. The editor, however, 
therein ſays, that method has not 
ſince been tried. He adds, that 
one Mr. Bird had for many years 
(he writes in 1666) found out a 
way to fink colours a conſiderable 
depth into poliſhed marble; pieces 
whereof were ſhewn to king 

Charles II. ſoon after his reſtora- 
tion ; and, being broken in his 
preſence, it was found, that the 
colours had penetrated deep into 
the marbles ; and that many works 
of his coloured marbles were ſeen 
at Oxford and London. But Mr. 
Bird's way of doing it is not men- 
tioned. - 
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In the Philoſophical TranſaQions, 
No. 268. is a paper intituled, 
% The way of colouring marble,” 
'The anonymous author gives us an 
account of the colours, &c, he 
uſed. It is obſervable they are on- 
ly vegetable coloprs. His red, he 
ſays, be extracted again from the 
marble, without hurting the poliſh, 
within ſix- and-twenty end. with 
oil of tartar per deliguium; and his 
brown was quite diſcharged by 
aqua fortis within one quarter of an 
hour, and the poliſh of the marble 
quite deſtroyed. 


I ſhall now proceed to give an 
account of the experiments I made, 
I could not well ſuggeſt any more, 
as the method of colouring the 
marble, the materials of the co- 
lours, &c. are kept ſecret by the 
artiſt, Mr. Chambers. 

A piece of marble, with the ſeve- 
ral Shed uſed on it, like a pain- 
ter's pallet, being greatly ſaturated 
with aqua fortis, at different times, 
for twepty hours, though the poliſh 
of the marble was quite effaced, 
yet there was not the leaſt diſcharge 
of any cf the colours, nor were 
they any-wiſe dulled, &c. 

No. 6. A deep crimſon-red co- 
Jour, being left twenty-hours in a 
ſtrong lye of common ſoft green 
ſoap, ſuffered no change; and 
boiled in the ſame lye half an hour, 
alſo ſuffered no change, The mar- 
ble finely powdered, and aqua for- 
tis effuſed oyer it, the marble par- 
ticles were nigh deſtroyed ; but 
ſeveral red particles (no doubt the 
colour) remained. The marble, 


by commom calcination, i. e. in a 

common coal fine, for half an hour, 

1s entirely diſcharged of its colour. 

We made the experiment on four 

other reds, ar d the reſult was much 
3 


the ſame as aboveſaĩd; ſo 1 
1s * ſtandard Fa bis Wen Se 
J. 5. A deep ſea-preen, he; 
left dy hours in eng oy. 
common ſoft green ſoap, ſuffers 
no change; but boiled in the ſans 
lye it quite diſcharged its preg 
colour: however, it yet remained 
ſlightly tinftured yellowiſh, 5 
common calcination the colour 
was quite diſcharged. Some other 
greens were tried, and anſwered 
much the ſame. 
N. 10. 15. & 16, Browniſh or 
terreſtrial yellowiſh colours, near to 
a clay colour, boiled in a ſtrong le 
of common ſoft green ſoap, they 
ſuffered no change. By common 
calcination the colours were dif. 
charged, but retained a greyiſh caf, 
Theſe colours, covered for forty. 
eight hours with a layer of the ſaid 
common ſoap, ſuffered no ſenſible 
change. 
No. 19. A bright yellow, boiled 
in a ſtrong lye of common green 
ſoft ſoap, ſuffered no change ; and 
covered with a layer of the ſame 
ſoap for forty-eight hours, the co- 
lour is dulled, By common calci- 
nation the colours are diſcharged, 
but retain a greyiſh caſt, . Several 
other different ſhades of yellow an- 
ſwered much the ſame by my expe- 
riments. 
For blue, Mr. Chambers has not 
as yet ſtained any article of that 
colour. | 
By the aboye experiments we 
may conclude, that theſe colours 
are good, penetrate the marble 
freely without injuring it, remain 
uninjured by menſtrua, &c. and that 
only calcination diſcharges them, 
Therefore it is probable, that Mr. 
Chambers's method of ſtaining ot 
colouring marbles is extremely 


good. 
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Though acid menſtrua work 

atly on marble, yet it is obſery- 
{ble theſe colours are not diſcharged 
þy them, but only by calcination ; 
which, as it entirely and thorough- 
ly deſtroys the compages of the 
tone, the ſubſtances of the colours 
muſt undoubtedly at the ſame time 
he exhaled by the force of the fire. 
We obſerve a like proceſs in the 
works of nature; viz. in the den- 
dritz; I mean ſuch as are on al- 
kaline ſtones : for though the ſtones 
are utterly corroded by the acids, 
yet the dendritz, however merely 
ſuperficial, remain ; bat if calcined, 
the ſaid dendritz are immediately 
exhaled, and entizely diſappear. 

This art will not only give plea- 
ſure to the eye by gone paintings 
(whereas the natural colourings of 
marble are very irregular), but it 
may be very uſeful to blazon-arms, 
and for inſcriptions ; as ſculpture 
alone can never expreſs colours, 
and chifſeled inſcriptions, &c. ſuffer 
much by age: for probably a mo- 
nument of marble, rightly colour- 
ed by this method, will be preſerv- 
ed ages from the injuries of the 
weather, though at the ſame time 
the ſtone itſelf will be ſomewhat 
hurt or corroded by the air, 


I have the honour to be, 
Reverend Sir, | 


Your very obliged and 
humble ſervant, 


EManueL MenDez ba Cos rA. 


Bearbinder-lane, 
Feb. 7, 1759. 


Experiments concerning the Encauſtic 
Painting of the 3 In 4 
Letter to the Right Honourable 
George Zarl of Macclesfield, 
Prefident of the Royal Society, 
fron oh Joſiah Colebtooke. 


My Lord, 

Ee E reſult of experiments 
(whatever the ſucceſs attend - 
ing them may be), in philoſophical 
or mechanical inquiries, is not be- 
low the attention of the Royal 
Society, 

The art of painting with burnt 
wax, (as it is called) hath lon 
been loſt to the world ; the uſe- © 
it to painters, in the infancy of the 
art of painting, was of the utmoſt 
conſequence; drying oil being un- 
known, they had nothing to pre- 
ſerve their colours entire from the 
injury of damps, and the heat of 
the ſun; a varniſh of ſome ſort was 
therefore neceſſary ; but they being 
unacquainted with diſtilled ſpirits, 
could not, as we now do, diſſolve 
gums to make a tranſparent coat for 
their pictures; this invention there- 
fore of burnt wax ſupplied that de- 
fe to them, and with this manner 
of painting, the chambers and other 
rooms in their houſes were furniſh- 
ed; this Pliny calls excau/{um, and 
we encauſtic painting, 44 

The following experiments winch 
J have the honour to lay before 
your Lordſhip and the Society, were 
occaſioned by the extract of a letter 
from the abbe Mazeas, tranſlated 
by Dr. Parſons, and publiſhed in 
the ſecond part of the 49th volume 
of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
No. 100. concerning the ancient 
method of painting with burnt wax, 
revived by count Caylus. 

The count's method was, 
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Firf, To rub the cloth or board 
deſigned for the picture ſimply over 
with bees-wax. 

Secondly, To lay on the colours 
mixed with common water; but as 


the colours will not adhere to the 


wax, the whole picture was firſt rub- 
bed over with * Spaniſh chalk, and 
then the colours are uſed. Th 

| Thirdly, When the picture js dry, 
It is put near the fire, whereby the 
wax melts, and abſorbs all the co- 
lours, 

Exp. 1. A piece of oak board 
was rubbed over with bees wax, 
firſt againſt the grain of the wood, 
and then with the grain, to fill u 
all the pores that remained after it 
had been planed, and afterwards 
was rubbed over with as much dry 
Spaniſh white, as could be made 
to ſtick on it ; this, on being paint- 
ed (the colours mixed with water 
only), ſo clogged the pencil, and 
mixed ſo unequally with the ground, 
that it was impoſſible to make even 
an outline, but what was ſo much 
thicker in one part than another, 
that it would not bear ſo much as 
the name of painting; neither had it 
any appearance of a picture; how- 
ever, to purſue the experiment, this 
was put at a diltance from the fire, 
on the hearth, and the wax melted 


by flow degrees; but the Spaniſh 


white, (though laid as ſmooth as ſo 
ſoft a body would admit, before the 
colour was laid on) yet on melting 
the wax into it, was not ſufficient 
to hide the grain of the wood, nor 
ſhew the colours by a proper white- 
neſs of the ground; the wax, in rub- 


*: Spaniſh chalk is called by Dr, Parſons, in a note, Spaniſh white; this is 2 
better kind of whitening than the common, and was the only white that og the 
name of Spaniſh annexed to it, that I could procure, though I enquired fo 
at moſt, if not all the colour ſhops in town. | 

My friend Mr. da Coſta ſhewed a piece of Spaniſh chalk in his collection, 
which ſeemed more like a CIMOLIA (tobacco pipe clay) and was the reafon 
of my uling that in one of the experiments, TIN 


* 


bing on the board, was unavdidab 
thicker in ſome parts than another 
and the Spaniſh white the ſame: 0 
this I ſuſpected there muſt he ſome 
miſtake in the Spaniſh white, and 
made the enquiry mentioned in the 
note. 

To obviate the inequality of the 
ground in the firſt experiment; 

Exp. 2. A piece of old wainſcot 
(oak board) 4 of an inch thick, 
which, having been part of an old 
drawer, was not likely to ſhrink on 
being brought near the fire; this 
was {moothed with a fiſh-ſkin, made 
quite warm before the fire, and then 
with a bruſh dipped in white wax, 
melted in an earthen pi kin, ſmeared 
all over, and applied to the fire 
again, that the wax might be 
equally thick on all parts of the 
board, a ground was laid (on the 
waxed board) with levigated chalk 
mixed with gum water (wiz. gum 
arabic diſſolved in water): when 
it was dry, I painted it with a kind 
of landſcape, and purſuing the me- 
thod laid down by count Caylus, 
brought it gradually to the fire. | 
fixed the picture on a fire-ſcreen, 
which would preſerve the heat, and 
communicate it to the back part of 
the board, this was placed firſt at 
the diſtance of three feet from the 
fire, and brought forward by flow 
degrees, till it came within one foot 
of the fire, which made the wax 
ſwell and bloat up the picture; but 
as the chalk did not abſorb the wax, 
the picture fell from the board and 
left it quite bare, 

Exp. 3. I mixed three parts white 


r it 


WA 


war, and one part white reſin, 
hoping the tenacity of the reſin 
might preſerve the picture. This 
was laid on a board heated, with a 
bruſh, as in the former; and the 
round was Chalk, prepared as be- 
Tie This was placed horizontally 
on an iron hox, charged with an 
hot heater, ſhifting it from time 
to time, that the wax and reſin 
might penetrate the chalk; 'and 
hoping from this poſition, that the 
ground, bloated by melting the 
wax, would ſubſide into its proper 
place: but this, like the other, 
came from the board, and would 
not at all adhere. 

Exp. 4. Prepared chalk four 
drams, white wax, white reſin, of 
each a dram, burnt alabaſter half 
a dram, were all powdered toge- 
ther and fifted, mixed with ſpirit of 
moloſſes, inſtead of water, and put 
for a ground on a board ſmeared 
with wax and reſin, as in Exp. z. 
This was alſo placed — 2 
on a box- iron, as the former: the 
picture bliſtered, and was cracked 
all over; and though removed 
from the box- iron to an oven mo- 
derately heated (in the ſame hori- 
zontal poſition) it would not ſub- 
ſide, nor become ſmooth. When 
it was cold, I took an iron ſpatula 
made warm, and moved it gently 
over the ſurface of the pictuse, as if 
I were to ſpread a plainer. (This 
thought occurred, from the board 
being prepared with wax and reſin, 
and the ground haying the ſame 
materials in ity compoſition, the 
force of 'the ſpatula might make 
them unite.) This ſucceeded ſo 
well, as to reduce the ſurface to a 
tolerable degree of ſmoothneſs ; 
but as the ground was broke off in 
many places, I repaired it with 
Bake white, mixed up with the yolk 
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of an egg and milk, and repainted 
it with moloſſes ſpirit (inſtead of 
water) ; and then put it into an 
oven with a moderate degree of 
heat. In this I found the colours 
fixed, but darker than when it was 
firſt painted ; and it would bear be- 
ing waſhed with water, not rubbed 
with a wet cloth. 

Exp. A board (that had 
been uſed in a former experiment} 
was ſmeared with wax and reſin, / 
of each equal parts; was wetted 
with moloſſes ſpirit, to make whiten- 
ing (or Spaniſh white) mixed with 
8 adhere. This, when 

ry, was ſcraped with a knife, to 
make it equally thick in all places. 
It was put into a warm oven, to 
make the varniſh incorporate partly 
with the whitening before it was 
painted; and it had only a ſmall 
degree of heat: water only was 
vied to mix the colours. This 
was again put into an oven with a 
greater degree of heat : but it flaked 
off from the board : whether it 
might be owing to the board's hav- 
ing had a ſecond coat of varniſh 
(the firſt having been ſcraped and 
melted off) — that the unctuous 
parts of the wax had ſo entered its 
pores, that it would not retain a 
ſecond varniſh, I cannot tell. 

Exp. 6. Having miſcarried in 
theſe trials, I took a new board, 
planed ſmooth, but not poliſhed, 
either with a fiſh-ſkin or ruſhes : I 
warmed it, and ſmeared it with wax 
only; then took cimolia (tobacco- 

ipe clay) diveſted of its ſand, by 
bein diſſolved in water and poured 
off, leaving the coarſe heavy parts 
behiad. After this was dried and 
powdered, I mixed it with a ſmall 
quantity of the yolk of an egg and 
cow's milk, and made a ground 
with this on the waxed board: this 


: I was 
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I was induced to try, by knowing 
that the yolk of an egg will diſſolve 
almoſt all unctuous . and 
make them incorporate with water; 
and I apprehended, that a ground, 
thus prepared, would adhere ſo 
much the more firmly to the board 
than the former had done, as to 
revent its flaking off. The milk, 
| choogls might anſwer two pur- 
poſes; firſt, uniting the ground 
with the wax: and ſecondly, by 
anſwering the end of fize, or 
um-water, and prevent the colours 
Coking too deep into the ground, 
or running one into another. When 
the ground was near dry, I ſmooth- 
ed it with a pallet-knife, and waſh- 
ed it with milk and egg where I had 
occaſion to make it ſmooth and 
even : when dry I painted it, mix- 
ing the colours with common wa- 
ter ; this, on being placed horizon- 
tally in an oven, K warm enough 
to melt the wax, flaked from t 
board; but held ſo much better to- 
pry than any of the former, that 
paſted part of it on paper. 

Exp. 7. * Flake white mixed 
with egg and milk, crumbled to 
22 in the oven, put on the waxed 

ard, as in the laſt experiment. 

The bad ſucceſs which had at- 
tended all the former experiments, 
led me to conſider of what uſe the 
wax was in this kind of painting: 
and it occurred to me, that it was 
only as a varniſh to preſerve the co- 
lours from fading. 

In order to try this, 

Exp. 8. I took what the brick- 
layers call fine ſtuff, or putty &: to 
this I added a ſmall quantity of 
burnt alabaſter, to make it dry: 


Flake white is the pureſt ſort of white lead. 7 "I 
{ Putty is lime ſlaked, and, while warm, diſſolved in water, and ſtrained 


through a ſieve. 
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this it foon did in the 7 
but before I put on * 
I dried it gently by the fire, leg 
the colours ſhould run. When it 
was painted, I warmed it gradual! 

by the fire (to prevent the ground 
from cracking), till it was very hot. 
I then took white wax three part 
whate refin one part, melted them 
in an earthen pipkin, and with 2 
bruſh ſpread them all over the paint. 
ed board, and kept it Qoſe to the 
fire in a perpendicular ſituation, 
that what wax and reſin the plaiſtet 
would not abſorb might drop off. 
When it was cold, I found the co. 
lours were not altered, either from 
the heat of the fire, or paſling the 
bruſh over them. I then rubbed it 
with a ſoft linen cloth, and there. 
by procured a kind of gloſs, which 
I A increaſed by rubbing it 
with an hard bruſh ; which was ſo 
far from ſcratching or leaving any 
marks on the picture, that it be. 
came more ſmooth and poliſhed by 
It, 

After I had made all the for 
ing experiments, in converſation 
with my honoured and learned 
friend Dr. Kidby, a fellow of this 
ſociety, I ſaid I had been trying to 
find out what the encauſtic painting 
of the ancients was, Upon which, 
he told me, that there was a pal- 
ſage in Vitruvius de architectura, re- 
lative to that kind of painting; 
and was ſo good as to tranſcribe it 
for me from the 7th book, chap. 9. 
De minii temperatura. Vitruvius's 
words are; At fi guis ſublilior fut. 
rit, & woluerit expolitionem minia- 
ceam ſuum colorem retinere, cum pa- 
ries expolitus & aridus fuerit, tunc 


int 
—_— 


keran 


tram punicam liquefaFam igni, pau- 
þ oleo temperatam, ſeta inducat, de- 
inde poſtea carbonibus in ferreo vaſe 
compoſatis, eam ceram apprime cum 
gariett, calefaciendo ſudare cogat, 

que ut perequetur, deinde cum can- 
la linteiſque puris ſubigat, uti figna 
narmorea nuda curantur. Hec au- 
jem abet Græct dicitur. Ita ob- 
ftans ceræ punicæ lorica non patitur, 
nec lunæ ſplendorem, nec ſolis radios 
lambendo eripere ex his politionibus 
colorems , 

Which I thus tranſlate : But if 
any one is more wary, and would 
have the poliſhing [painting] with 
vermilion hold its colour, when 
the wall is painted and dry, let him 
take Carthagintan [Barbary] wax, 
melted with a little oil, and rub it 
on the wall with an hair pencil ; 
and afterwards let him put live coals 
into an ron veſſel [chaffing-diſh], 
and hold it eloſe to the wax, when 
the wall, by being heated, begins 
to ſweat; then let it be made 
ſmooth : afterwards let him rub it 
with a “ candle and & clean linen 
rags, in the ſame manner as they 
do the naked marble ſtatues. This 
the Greeks call zavo!;g. The coat 
of Carthaginian wax (thus put on) 
is ſo ſtrong, that it neither ſuffers 
the moon by night, nor the ſun- 
_ by day, to deſtroy the co- 
our.“ 

Being ſatisfied, from this paſſage 
in Vitruvius, that the manner of 


was right, 


$ The rubbi 
where there is on 


a landſcape, it will be apt to take © 


+ the wal 
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uſing wax in Exp. 8. was right, I 
* to find if the 3 
thus burnt into the picture, would 
bear waſhing ! but here I was a 
Httle diſappointed ; for rubbing one 
corner with a wet linen cloth, 
ſome of the colour came off ; but 
waſhing it with a ſoft hair pencil 
dipped in water, and letting it dry 
without wiping, the colour ſtood 
very well, 

A board painted, as in Exp. 8. 
was hung in the moſt ſmoaky part 
of a chimney for a day, and expoſed 
to the open air in a very fog 
night, In the morning the board 
was ſeemingly wet through, and the 
water ran off the picture. This 
was ſuffered to dry without wiping z 
and the picture had not ſuffered at 
all from the ſmoke or the dew, 
either in the ground or the colours : 
but when dry, by rubbing it, firſt _ 
with a ſoft cloth, and afterwards 
with a bruſh, it recovered its for- 
mer gloſs, 

Suſpecting that ſome tallow might 
have been mixed with the white 
wax I had uſed, which might cauſe 
the colours to come off on bein 
rubbed with a wet cloth, I . 
yellow wax which had been melted 
from the honeycomh in a private 
family, and conſequently not at all 
adulterated ; to three parts of this 
I added one part reſin, and melted 
them together. 

Exp. 9. Spaniſh white, mixed 


* This account of the method of poliſhing [painting] walls coloured with 
vermilion, gave me great ſatisfaction, as it proved the method I had taken in 
experiment $(which Ihad tried before I ſav or knew of this paſſage ina Vitruvius) 

The uſe of the candle, as I apprehend, was to melt the wax on the 
walls where by accident the bruſh had put on too much, or afford wax where the 
bruſh had not put on enough, or had left any part bare, 7 

| with a linen cloth, while warm, will do very well, 
one colour to be preſerved ;, but where there are many, as in 
| | ſome, or render the colouring rather faint z 
which I found by wiping the wax off from a painting while it was hot. 


with 
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with fiſh-glue, was put for a ground 


on a board, and painted with water 


colours only. The board was made 
warm; and then the wax and reſin 
were put on with a bruſh, and kept 
cloſe to the fire till the picture 
had imbibed all the varniſh, and 
Jooked dry. When it was cold, I 
rubbed it firſt with a linen cloth, 
and then poliſhed it with an hard 
bruſh, | 

In theſe experiments I found 
grout difficulties with regard to co- 
ours; many water colours being 
made from the juices of plants, have 
ſome degree of an acid in them; 
and theſe, when painted on an 
alkaline ground, as chalk, whiten- 
ing, . and plaiſter, are to- 
tally changed in their colours, and 
from green became brown ; which 
contributed much to make the ex- 

riments tedious. I would there- 

ore adviſe the uſe of mineral or 
metallic colours for this ſort of 
Painting, as moſt likely to preſerve 
their +. for although I neutra- 
lized Spaniſh white, by fermenting 
It with vinegar, and afterwards 
waſhed it very well with water, it 
did not ſucceed to my wiſh, 

Theſe experiments, and this paſ- 
ſage from Vitruvius, will in ſome 
meaſure explain the obſcurity of 

art of that paſſage in Pliny which 
Pr. Parſons, in his learned com- 
ment on the encauſtic painting with 
wax, ſeems to deſpair of. 

Ceris pingere was one ſpecies of 
encauſtic painting. Exaνοο, in- 
u/ium, may be tranſlated, forced in 
by the means of fire, burnt in: for 
whatever is forced in by the help 
of fire can be rendered into Latin 
by no other ſignificant word, that 
I know of, but inuffum. If this is 
allowed me, and I-think I have the 
authority of Vitruvius (a writer in 
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the Auguſtan age) for it, wh, 
ſeems to have wrote from his o 
knowledge, and not like Pliny 
who copied from others much more 
than he knew himſelf, the difficulty 
with regard to this kind of paint. 
ing is ſolved, and the encauſi 
with burnt wax recovered to the 
public. 

What he means by the next 
kind he mentions, in ebore ceſtro i 
% wericulo, | will not attempt to 
explain at preſent. ' 

he ſhip painting is more eaſily 
accounted for : the praQtice being, 
in part, continued to this time; and 
is what is corruptly called breaming, 
for brenning or burning. 

This is done by reeds ſet on fire, 
and held under the fide of a ſhip 
till it is quite hot; then reſin, tal- 
low, tar, and brimſtone, melted to- 
. and put on with an hair 

ruſh while the planks remain hot, 
make ſuch a kind of paint as Pliny 
deſcribes ; which, he ſays, nec ſole, 
nec ſale, wentiſque corrumpitur 3 as 
they were ignorant of the uſe of 
oil painting, they mixed that co- 
lour with the wax, &c. which they 
intended for each particular part of 
the ſhip, and put it on in the man 
ner above deſcribed. | 

In the pictures painted for theſe 
experiments, and now laid before 
your lordſhip and the ſociety, I hope 
neither the deſign of the landſcape, 
nor the execution of it, will be ſo 
much taken into conſideration as 
the varniſh (which was the thing 
wanted in this enquiry): and [ 
think that will evince, that the en- 
cauſtic painting with burnt wax is 


fully reſtored by theſe experiments; 
and though not a new invention, 
yet having been loſt for ſo many 
ages, and now applied further, and 
to other purpoſes, than it "mY by 
itru- 


3 


Vitruvios (who confined it to ver- 


milion 22 may alſo amount 
more to a new diſcovery, the uſe of it may 
culty de a means of preſerving many cu- 
aint. nous drawings to * poſterity : for 
uſtie this kind of painting may be on pa- 
the „cloth, or any other ſubſtance 

that will admit a ground to be laid 
next on it. The proceſs is very ſimple, 
0 id and is not attended with the diſ- 


reeable ſmell unavoidable in oil 
painting, nor with ſome inconve- 
niences inſeparable from that art ; 


ing, and as there is no ſubſtance we 
and know, more durable than wax, it 
ng, hath the greateſt probability of being 
laſting. 
ire, I a pardon of your lordſhip and 
hip the ſociety for taking up ſo much 
al time as this paper hath required: 
21 but if it meets with your lordſhip's 
* and the ſociety's approbation, I 
ot, may, in ſome future paper (when 
ny the neceſſary avocations of my pro- 
1 feſſion will allow me leiſure), lay 


before you ſome experiments, re- 
lating to colours, which are not 
likely to change by being painted 
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letter concerning the Jace of the 
n 


preceding experiments. a let- 
ter to the Right Honourable 
Lord Charles Cavendiſh, V. P. 
R. S. from Mr. Joſiah Cole- 
brooke, F. R. &. | 


My Lord, 


* a paper (I lately had the ho- 
nour to lay before the Royal 
Society, on the encauſtic paintin 

of the ancients,) I mentioned an ale 
which might be made of it to pre- 
ſerve drawings. I have now the 
honour of laying before your lord- 
ſhip and the ſociety a ſpecimen of 
the encauſtic upon paper, being a 
bird drawn by Mr. George Ed- 
wards, a fellow of the ſociety, on 
paper prepared with a ground of 
whitening and fiſh-glue, painted 
with water colours, and then the 
wax, &c. burned in. This will 
roll up as eafily as common paper, 
without cracking the varniſh. There 
are alſo two landſcapes, painted by 
a young lady, after the ſame man- 


* on any kind of ground. : 
of 2 lordfhin? Ja. ner, on wood. Theſe will fully 
your lordſhip's recommenda . 

_ tion contributed much to make 97 erines all I advanced in that paper. 
a member of this learned body, . 

4 muſt beg your patronage of this * oy Lads 

pe rented ents and am, with the with the greateſt reſpect, 

e, 7 6d: he 

» Your lordſhip's and the ſociety's To ears 

5 moſt obedient humble ſervant, josian Col:nr00ks. 

- 4 * 

i Jos tan CoLEBROOKE.. Budge-row, April 5, 1759. 

, | Budge-row, February 27, 1759. 

4 A bird drawn by Mr. Edwards upon paper d with d of 

d whitening and — firſt N an en the wr 2 1 . been 

y lince ſhewn to the Royal Society. This picture rolls up as eafily as common 

. paper, without cracking the varniſh. Alſo two landſcapes painted in the ſame 


manner on wood, 
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Improvements and ſavings in inland 
navigations, exemplified on the ri- 
ver Stroud, in the county of Glou- 
ceſter. 


TTis well known, that in making 
I inland navigations there are 
requently four principal difficulties 
to encounter with ; either of which 
is ſometimes found ſufficient to mar 
the whole deſign, 

Firſt, The ftream propoſed to be 
made navigable may have many 
mills upon it: if fo, the occupiers 
and proprietors of thoſe mills _ 
oppoſe every application to parlia- 
— to make . leſt the 
lock ſhould draw the water away 
from their mill - ponds. 

Secondly, Though there were no 
mill-ponds to be injured, yet the 
ſtream itſelf may be ſo very inconſi- 
derable, eſpecially in dry ſeaſons, 
as not to be ſufficient for the ex- 
pence of water occaſioned by the 
opening and filling of the locks; 


not to mention, that the continual 


leakage at the gates of each lock is 
another waſte of water utterly un- 
avoidable. 

Thirdly, Were no difficulties to 
ariſe either from the mills or the 
river, or the ſmallneſs of the ſtream, 
yet a third might occur, viz, the 
perpendicular height might be ſo 
great in certain places, as to re- 
quire ſeveral locks to be placed 
together, in the nature of ſtairs, 
for the gradual aſcent or deſcent of 
the boats; the expence of which, 
beſides the edioulnels of the tran- 
fit, would be inſupportable in many 
Caſes. 

Fourthly, After locks are made, 
they are frequently put out of or- 


der, eſpecially in winter. Some- 


times this is occaſioned by floods 


and freſhes burſting open the gates, 


at other times by ſroſts injuri 
ſide-walls, and at all n 
continual wear and tear, if I m; 
ſo call it, which attends the {well 
or caſcade of water upon the fr4 
opening of the gates; and the mic. 
fortune is, that the damages cannot 
well be repaired till the ſummer 
ſeaſon, when the waters are low. 

To remedy theſe inconveniencies, 
and a great many others attendin 
the common methods of inland na. 
vigation, a perſon of Tewkſbury, 
whoſe name is Bridge, has invented 
a machine, ſimple in its conſtruc. 
tion, eaſy in operation, and cheap 
in point of expence. 

e conſiders the mill-ponds, if 
there are any, as fo many navi 
tions ready prepared. If they are 
good, he never makes them worſe; 
but it they are bad, he makes them 
beiter, by widening and lengthen. 
ing them, in order to hold more 
water. | | 

Therefore, a boat being ſuppoſed 
to ſwim in this canal or reſervoir 
above the mill, —the queſtion is, 
how ſhall the lading of ſuch a boat 
be got into the ſtream below the 
mill? Or, vice verſa, without the 
intervention of a lock or locks ?— 
The method taken by him for 
compaſling this end is the follow- 


ing: 

He cuts a little canal from the 
water below the mill to approach 
towards the canal or pond above 
the mill; but keeps theſe upper 
and lower canals entirely aſunder 
by means of a ſtrong bank or wall 
about 12 feet thick. 

On this bank he eres a crane, 
or rather a double crane (for it has 
two necks or levers) and he cauſes 
them to operate either ſingly or 
jointly at pleaſure, Thefe necks 
or levers are made to turn to _—_— 

q 
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r or lower canal as t 
- * and when they bot 
turn the ſame way, they generally 
operate as A balance or ſcales, 

His next proceſs is, to conſtruct 
a boat on the lower canal exactly 
of the ſame dimenſions with that 
in the upper; and in both theſe 
boats he places 6, 7 8, or more 
frames, capable of holding about 
one ton weight of goods each, and 


f being lifted up by means of 
1 all the goods 


frong hooks with 
upon them. 

Matters being thus ſettled, two 
men (the boatmen) begin to work 
the cranes; and then the lever of 
one crane takes a frame with all 
the goods on it out of one boat, 
while the other lever is doing the 
like by the other frame out of the 
other boat; and after the necks of 
the cranes are turned about, they 
interchangeably _ their con- 
tents: both boats by theſe means 
being loaded and unloaded at che 
ſame time. 

Here, you ſee, is no expence of 
locks, no damages ariſing from 
floods or freſhes, or froſts, or the 
concuſſion of the water; nor is there 
any the leaſt waſte of it: ſo that 
the ſmalleſt land-drain, if enough 
for a canal in a gentleman's garden, 
is hereby rendered fully adequate 
to all the purpoſes of an inland na- 
vigation; and when any part of 
the machine happens to be out of 
order, it is as eaſily repaired in win- 
ter as in ſummer. Not to mention, 
that as the crane is a double one, 
one part may ſerve {only u 
double the 4 thou a — 
ſhould be broke. Beſides, ſeeing 
that all the cranes on the river are 
of a ſimilar conſtruction, materials 
for repairing them, ſuch as beams, 
wheels, — chains, ropes, &c. 
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may always be kept in readineſs; 
ſo that the whole may be repaired 
in a few hours, Moreover, as to 
the difficulties attending heights, 
falls, or precipices, it is no great 
difference in the preſent caſe, whe- 
ther the goods are to be lowered 
down, or raiſed up four feet only, 
or twenty-four. And as to the im- 
portant article of gi/þatch, it can be 
aſſerted as a certain fact, to be ſeen 
every day, that both boats will in- 
terchange their reſpective ladings 
in leſs than half an hour. 

This river Stroud was attempted 
to be made navigable ſeveral times ; 
but the property of the various mills 
upon it became an unſurmountable 
objection. At laſt the method a- 
bove deſcribed was hit upon, as 
what would remove every obſtacle. 
But I am informed, that the author 
of it was treated a long time as a 
chimerical, crack-brained fellow. 
However, ſome few there were 
who thought the project really fea- 
fible, and entered into partnerſhip 
with him for accompliſhing it. As 
far as they have hitherto proceeded, 
the ſucceſs has anſwered their ut- 
moſt wiſhes : and the river is made 
navigable, this ſecond year of their 
undertaking, for ſome miles, at the 
expence of one fourth part of what 
had been always thought neceſſary 
for ſuch a work. 

They now carry goods at fo 
cheap a rate as to induce the igno- 
rant to believe that they are loſers 
by their undertaking, and that at 
laſt they will be ruined by it. But 
they themſelves are unanimouſly 
another opinion; and ſeruple not 
to declare, that they ſhall be able 
to render the carriage ſtill cheaper 
in proportion as they advance. And 
indeed, when they ſhall have pro- 
ceeded ſo far towards the town of 
Stroud, 
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Stroud, as ſhall induce the waggons 
from the corn countries to come 
down to fetch coal; theſe waggons, 
in order that they may make the 
moſt of their journey, will certainly 
bring down corn ; and then this 
corn, by affording a back freight, 
will conſequently be a means of ren- 
dering the carriage of goods till 


cheaper, and, at the ſame time, 


of adding to the gains of the pro- 
prietors. | 

This being the ſtate of the caſe, I 
thought, that ſo happy an invention 
was very well deſerving of public 
notice ; eſpecially at a time when 
the navigation of ſo many rivers, 
rivulets, and ſtreams, are now de- 
pending before the parliament. As 
to the utility of inland navigations, 
ſuffice it to ſay, that by theſe means 
you give the interior of the king- 
dom the advantage of a ſea coaſt, 
and the ſea-coaſts the advantages of 
the interior provinces; you create 
likewiſe public roads for. the car- 
riage of goods, and for opening of 
communications between town and 
town in time of peace, and very 
ſerviceable fortifications againſt an 
enemy in time of war, and in caſe 
of an invaſion. The only thing 
remaining to be wiſhed for is, that 
all future navigations may be car- 
ried on by commiſſioners, as in the 
caſe of turnpikes, inſtead of pro- 
prietors. For it is really an abſur- 
dity to appropriate that to the benefit 
of a few, which was intended for 
the good of all. But, abſurd as it 
is, it is too often the practice. 
That it may become leſs frequent, 
are the conſtant endeavours o 


Jostan Tuck. 


Glouceſter, April 3. 
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© no mill ponds: to 
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Remarks on à paper, intituled, jy, 
pro vements and ſavings in inlyy 
navigations, exemplified on th, . 
Der Stroud in the county of Glou- 
ceſter, by the dean of Glouceſte; 


HE principal difficulties 9 

encounter with in perſorm. 
ing inland, or rather artificial navi. 
ations, the rev. dean refers to the 
ur following heads, viz, 

* Firſt, The ſtream propoſed © 
be made navigable, may have 
many mills upon it: if fo, the 
occupiers and proprietors of thoſe 
mills will oppoſe every applica. 
tion to parhament to make it 
navigable, left the locks ſhould 
draw the water away from their 
mill-ponds'. 

Remark I. When the two houſe 
of parliament are convinced of 
the utility of any intended artificial 
navigation, and are ſatisfied by 
proofs and calculations that the 
waſte of water to or from the mills, 
by ſuch undertakings, cannot be 
materially prejudicial to the ſame, 
they generally promote and encou- 
rage ſuch works as are a public 
convenience: witneſs the Halhfax 
river, &c, | 

On the other hand, there are in- 
ſtances where gms oppoſition in 
parliament, hath fruſtrated ſuch be- 
neficial propoſals ; but that was ma- 
ny years ago, and at a time when 
public improvements were not ſo 
much encouraged as at preſent. 

* Secondly, Though there were 

injured, yet 
© the ſtream itſelf may be ſo very 
© inconſiderable, eſpecially in dry 
« ſeaſons, as not to be ſufficient for 
the expence of water, occaſioned 

* by the opening and filling of 
* the locks ; not to mention that 
the coutinual leakage at the pate 
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+ of each lack is another waſte. of 
water utterly.unavoidable.* - 
Remark Il. An inconſiderable 
dream, doubtleſs, will produce an 
:nconſiderable navigation, unleſs 
ſome expedients he uſed to preſerve 
the water, and alſo ta collect the 
ſadden rains in ſufhcient reſervoirs 
at the head of the navigation, But 
if water be wanting, or the ſtream 
ſo very ſmall as the rev. dean 
ſeems to intimate, then let the na- 
vigation be either by lock, or the 
ww machinal ſcheme, exhalations 
from the wind and ſun will, in dry 
ſeaſons, be equally prejudicial to 
either of them. : 
Again, ſuppoſe the lock naviga- 
tion deſigned for barges of 40 or 0 
tons burthen, the 1 0s t 
locks to paſs them (the falls ſup- 
ſed one with the other, 10 feet) 
will be nearly. 2500 tons of water, 
which will be the whole expence of 
water in paſſing each lock: but be 
it obſerved, that in caſe there are 
twenty locks, or more or leſs, there 
will be but one lock of water laſt 
per day in the whole navigation, 
whether up or down the ſame river, 
ſuppoſing one veſſel daily navigat- 
ed: which is ſo inconſiderable, that 
it muſt be a ſmall ſtream indeed 
that cannot ſupply this waſte to the 
mill- ponds. 
As to the leakage of the Ilock- 
gates, the moſt convenient locks are 
built on ſuch conſtructions, that, 


cuted, the Jock-gates will hardly 
leik a hogſhead in twenty-four 
hours, inſtances whereof are well 
xnown, though- a great head of 
water preſs upon the gates. Good 
water- tight locks are frequent in 
tne French artificial navigations, 
as are alſo: thoſe executed in Hol- 
land, &c. It is pity that in Eng- 
Vor. III. 


when the workmanſhip is well exe- 


© which attends the ſwell; or caf- 
L « cade 
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land, we have examples of ſo ma- 
ny ill-· conſtructed locks, ſubject to 
great leakage; probably the advo- 
cates for the new /cheme have ſeen 
thoſe leaky locks only, and is the 
reaſon Why they are ſo ſanguine to 
explode the old and more uſeful 
navigation, _ 

* Thirdly, Were no difficulties to 
© ariſe either from the mills on the 
river, ortheſmallneſs of the ſtream, 
yet a third might occur, viz. th 
perpendicular height might be ſo 
great in certain places as to re- 
* quire ſeveral locks. to be placed 
* together, in the nature of ſtairs 
* for the pradual aſcent or deſcent 
of the boats: the expence of 
© which, beſides the tediouſneſs of 
the tranſit, will be inſupportable 
in many caſes,” . | 

Remark III. It has not been de- 
fined as yet, to what perpenditular 
height a well · conſtructed lock may 
raiſe a barge; yet, from juſt obſer- 
vations it may be aſſerted, that were 
the falls more conſiderable than any 
that can be ſuppoſed in the rivers 
of England, a lock may be con- 
ſtructed to paſs a barge without 
multiplying them at any ſingle fall, 
ſo as to occaſion extraordinary diffi- 
culties; but it ſeems very odd that 
ſuch extraordinary falls ſhould be 
hinted at as an objection to the 
lock navigations, when; in reality, 
in England no ſuch falls are found 
that we know of. | 

* Fourthly, Aſter locks are made, 
they are very frequently put out 
of order, eſpecially in winter. 
Sometimes this is occafioned by 


floods and freſhes burſting open 


the gates; at other times, by 
« froſts injuring the fide walls; 
and at all times by the continual 
wear and tear, if I may ſo call it, 
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* cade of water, upbn the firſt open- 
.* ing of the gates; and the misfor- 
tune is, that the damages cannot 
„well be repaired till the ſummer 
.© ſeaſon, when the waters are low.” 

Remark IV. It is true, locks of 
bad conſtruction are frequently out 
of repair; though on the other 
hand, it may be truly affirmed, 
that well conſtructed ones will re- 
ceive ſo ſmall an injury, even in the 
courſe of 20 years, that they may 
be repaired at any ſeaſon, be the 
water high or low, in the ſpace of 
a week, 

There can be no other part of 
the lock generally ſubject to repair 
but the gates, the reſt being all ſtone 
or brick. 

As to the gates being burſt open 
by floods or freſhes, that can never 
happen, except it be by a torrent 
diſplacing the whole fabric, ſo as 
not to leave any veſtigia; and as to 
froſts injuring the ſide walls, that 
is ſeldom or never ſeen; becauſe 
the walls are, or ought to be, faced 
with aſhler ſtone, or brick laid in 
terras. 

That wear and tear, ſo called, 
attending the ſwell and caſcade of 
water, in firſt opening the gates, are 
miſunderſtood; as it is well known 
the gates of a lock cannot be opened 
till the water in the lock be level 
with the upper or lower ponds, Which 
is performed by means of wickets 
put in the gates or walls. | 

The difficulty of repairing da- 
mages till the ſummer ſeaſon is 
likewiſe miſunderſtood; it being 
the cuſtom in conſtructing of locks, 
to provide proper channels in the 
wings of the locks to receive occa- 
ſionally timbers and plank, by 
which means dams at each end of 
the lock are ſoon made; and the 
water being cleared out, the da- 
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theſe inconveniencies and- man 


mages may be repaired at any time 
of the year, without difficulty or 
great impediment to the naviga. 
t10n. 

To the above recited difficulties 
the rey. dean adds, To temed 


others, &c. a perſon whoſe' name i; 
_ has invented a machine, 
ſimple in its conſtruction, eaſy in 
operation, and cheap in point of ex. 
pence.* Whereas the conſtruction 
of the movements of the ſaid ma. 
chine or crane, or all that is eſſen- 
tial therein, is ſimply, without any 
alteration or improvement, wholly 
and ſolely the invention of the in- 
genious Mr. Padmore, late of Bri. 
ſtol, evident models of which are 
to be ſeen on the Key, Gibb, and 
Back, in the city of Briſtol, ' 

The inventor of the Stroud-wa. 
ter machines Or cranes may ſay, he 
had added the ballancing part to the 
cranes that Padmore conſtrued; 
but, taking all things together, the 
conveniencies and inconveniencies 
of Bridge's addition will ballance, 
and no advantage ariſe from it. 
The rev. dean DR to ex· 
plain the manner of the operation, 
and then makes his obſervations, 
with ſome pertinent remarks on in- 
land navigations in general, and 
then concludes. 

In anſwer to the rev. dean's ob- 
ſervations on the Crane Navigation, 
it will appear here demonſtrated, 
that the ſame cannot be of any ge- 


neral ſervice or advantage to the 


public: becauſe the freight that is 
to be put on frames, or on caſes uſed 
for coal, is limiting, confining, and 
fruſtrating the very intention of an 
artificial navigation, which, in fact, 
is principally deſigned to convey 
in a cheap manner, 8, and hea- 


vy, unweildy, and unballanceable 


com- 
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tommodities, ſuch as large blocks 
of ſtone, timber, &c. of three or 
four tons weight, as alſo ſoil for the 
improvement of the interior parts 
of the country, which cannot be 
ballanced with cranes, calculated on- 
ly to raiſe about a ton, or a ton and 
a half; therefore it- is plain, the 
ew invention cannot be of that be- 
nefit the rev. dean would perſuade 
the public to believe. Again, in 
caſe of no freight in going up the 
river, as well as back freight in go- 
ing down it, the ballancing princi- 
le of courſe ceaſes; and the ſhift- 
ing the freight muſt be done by 
mere labour only. Now, then, to 
conſtru& large cranes, and works 
to anſwer all purpoſes, conſidering 
the time of working them, cannot 
conſiſtently be ſaid to be cheap in 
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quired, ariſing from the injudicious 
manner of working the cranes, 
which increaſes the expence of the 
crane navigation. 1 
The boats, exemplified upon the 


river Stroud, will contain 6, 7, or 
8 frames, each holding a ton; but 
to give all the advantage the new 
ſcheme will admit of, ſuppoſe each 
boat to carry ten frames, to raiſe 
one ton each; and ſuppoſe the 
boats one half hour ſhipping, and 
the like unſhipping the ten A 
though it is known at preſent they 
perform that work in 20 minutes 
only, yet, from the inequality of 
the canals, there will be half an 
hour loſt at each crane; the whole 
time an hour. 

The time in making a H. M. S. 

compleat trip and re- 


int of expence, the article ſo much trip with the 30 ton 


he inſiſted on in the erection of the na- barge, ſuppoſed to 
ie chinal crane-works, be in towing 8 22 50 
l; To demonſtrate, by calculation The time to paſs and 
ie and compariſon; the true ſtate of the repaſs the 20 locks 
es difference of the expence of con- at -2 minutes each 
c, veying 40 tons by the new ſcheme lock, proved to be 
and the lock navigation, - obſerve, ſufficient, by obſer- 
c. by calculation it appears, that a 140 vation as well as by 
„ ton barge may be towed in a ſtagnat- calculation 120 © 
5, ed water (ſuppoſe for the ſake ofa — — 
|- general calculation) at the rate of ' 9 42 50 
d two miles and three furlongs per 1 — 
hour, by the ſtrength of two men The time to make a 
þ towing from the maſt's head, By trip and retrip by the 
, the ſame calculation, a - ſimilar 10 ton crane boat, 
, moulded veſſel, whoſe freight is all circumſtances be- 
Þ only 10 tons, will require bog one ing alike, will be 1 
man at the towing line, and go at found, the towing the _ * 
the above rate. The whole diſtance ſame as before, 8 22 50 * 
between Fromiload and Wallbridge The time to paſs and 
(the extent of the deſigned naviga- repaſs at the 20 mills 
tion) is ten miles, and the number or falls, allowin 
of falls where locks, machines, or half an hour at eac 
cranes are to be erected, twenty. _ crane up and down; | 
It appears, that the boats cannot will be 7 20 0 
be ſhifted without two men and a | — — 
boy, and ſometimes more are re:. 28 22 50 
. Sup- 
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Suppoſe the towing la- I. 5. d. 
bus comes to 64. 

per day per man 

(12h. work) the ex- 

pencè of two men 

for 44 42 50 in 

making a compleat 

trip and retrip in 
the 40 ton batrpe, 


only oO 2 4 


The 10 ton boat to 
make the ſame trip 
and retrip will re- 
32 (on account of 

the working the 
cranet ) two men's 
labour for 28 h. 22 
50 which comes to 
78. 1d. per trip and 
retrip; and accord- 
ing to the ſame rate, 
40 tons for the la- 


bour of freight only 18 4 


The difference being 

ari< extra- charge by 

the crane or new 

ſcheme navigation for 

40 tons freight, in 

every compleat voy- 

age up and down 

the navigation 1 6 o 

From this calculation it plainly 
8 that the new ſcheme has a 
di —_— of nearly 11157. per 
cent, and the ſame diſadvantage will 
proportionably ariſe on any other 
extent of navigation. Hence it is 
evident, that the judgment of the 
legiſlature 1s right in veſting all the 
advantage of an invention, which 
might not ſeem to them to carry 
the ſame proſpect of public utility, 
as it did to the proprietors of the 


machine navigation on the river 
Stroud, 

I conclude, by declaring the mo- 
tive I have in writing the above re- 
marks, is to explode the falſe no- 
tions of the inutility of the known 
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and therefore cannot deſerve ſ% 


gation that may be under preſent 


and eſtabliſhed method of artificiz] 
navigation, and to prevent the pub- 
tic from being prejudiced in fayoy; 
of a new invention, which, being 
looked upon in the moſt advan 
tageous light, can be but probable, 


much notice as to retard*any nayi. 


conſideratlon. 


| Ferd. Statford, 
Glourefler, May 29. 


— 
* 


"— 


A new contrivanct to prevent jy 
firing of coal or other mines. 


HE coal mines, adjoihing the 

river Ware near Sunderland, 

in the county of Durham, are in 
neral about fifty or ſixty fathom 
eep, of many acres extent, and 
communicate with the ſurface hy 
means of perpendicular cylinders, 
generally ditinguithed amongſt the 
workmen by the name of Shafts, 
At ſuch great depths, it is natural 
to conclude that the circulation of 
the air muſt be very flow, as not 
being eaſily affected by the many 
agitations common upon the exter- 
nal part of the earth, which gives an 
opportunity for the ſulphureous ex- 
halations that are there frequent to 
collect in great quantities, and being 
advantageouſly fired, by coming in 
contact with the workmen's can- 
dles, are productive of the molt 
terrible effects. Some few years ago 
a common working ſmith employed 
in theſe works, conſidering that a 
conſtant ſucceſſion of freſh air would 
be a means of hindering the vapour 
from accumulating to any conſide- 
rable quantity, and 2 fre · 
quently obferved the great flux 0! 
air abſolutely neceffary to ſuſtain a 
fire of any conſiderable frze, pro- 
poſed, as the moſt probable mean: 


10 


to remove the cauſe of ſuch accu- 
mulation, the following method. 

A cylindrical ſtove, or lamp of 
about three feet long, and two feet 
diameter, was filled with common 
fre, and let half way down one 
ſhaft of a eoal-mine; the effe&t 
every way anſwered his expectation, 
for by that means the air being ra- 
rifed, and conſequently becoming 
ſpecifically lighter than chat below, 
aſcended, and gave way to the more 
denſe ; hence treſh air came ruſh- 
jag down the other communicating 
ſhafts, and made a ſenſible breeze 
through the greateſt part of the 
mine; but one inconveniency at- 
tending this method was, its not ſo 
folly affecting the remoteſt parts of 
in the mine as could have been wiſhed, 


om making its greateſt influx down the 
nd neareſt ſhafts; to remedy -this the 
by following improvemeats have been 


ts, introduced. 
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ſupply is from a communication 
with the internal parts of the mine, 
by means of wooden pipes, which 
may be directed to every remote 


Since the introduction of 
theſe methods into practice, not any 
misfortunes have happened from the 
ſulphureous vapours collecting and 
firing; but, on the contrary, mines 
that had been totally deſerted on 
that account are now wrought, and, 


from continued experience, with the 


greateſt * In ſhort, this fur- 
nace will, I believe, be found, up- 
on ſtrict ſcrutiny, to be the beſt ven- 


tilator now in uſe, where fuel is of 
any moderate value. 


N. B. The diameter of the grate, 
or ſtove, of this furnace, is gene- 
rally 3. feet 6 inches; height, 4 feet; 
internal diameter of the caſe, or 


furnace, 9 feet; altitude, 8 feet; 


diameter of the ventage, 1 foot 6 


inches; diameter of the communi- 


he Inſtead of the ſtove being ſuſ- cating pipes, 2 inches each, and 
ts, aded in the ſhaft, a furnace is —_— made round, though gene- 
ral baile vpon the ſurface, whoſe only rally made ſquare, 
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ANTIOQUITIES, 


An account of an efſay to prove that 
the Chinde 1 Eg tian co- 
lony, written in French by M. de 
Guignes, member of the Royal 
Academy of Belles Lettres, profeſſor 
of the Synac language in the Royal 
College, and Cenſor Royal and In- 
terpreter of the Oriental languages 
to the King. n 


8 perſons of great learning 
have heretofore ſuſpected that 
the conqueſts of Ofiris and Seſoſtris 
carried many Egyptians into India 
and China. M. Huet, in particular, 
ſuppoſed that colonies from Egypt 
had paſſed into China; but ſome of 
the Britiſh literati have, from the 
ſame premiſes, drawn a contrary 
concluſion : for having like him been 
ſtruck with the conformity between 
the Chineſe and Egyptian cuſtoms, 
they have ſuppoſed 4 Noah re- 
tiring into China, after the deluge, 
the arts and ſciences paſſed from 
thence into Egypt. M. Guignes's 
conjectures have another founda- 
tion: having read a memoir of the 
abbe mats tag on the letters of 
the Phcenicians, he began to reflect 
upon the manner in which alpha- 
betical letters had been firſt formed, 
and this led him to look into a 
Chineſe. Dictionary, as the letters 
of that language are ſuppoſed to be 
of great antiquity, Upon inſpect- 
ing this dictionary, he was greatly 
ſurpriſed to find a figure that very 
much reſembled one of the Phœni- 
cian letters in Barthelemy's alpha- 
bet; this awakened his attention to 
a new object, and upon a farther 
ſearch, he found ſuch proof of the 
derivation of the Chineſe letters 


from the Phcenicians, as at once con. 
vinced and aſtoniſhed him; his eſſay 
therefore, is an attempt to ſhew that 
the Chineſe characters are nothin 

more than monograms, or cyphery 

formed of three Phœnician letters; 
and that the reading them produces 
Phcenician or Egyptian ſounds; but, 
as an introduction to his arguments, 
it is neceſfary to give a ſhort account 
of Barthelemy's memoir, 

There are preſerved at Malt 
two tables of marble, on each of 
which there are two inſcriptions, 
one in Phcenician and one in Greek, 
and both the Phoenician and Greek 
inſcriptions are the ſame on both 
marbles. An inaccurate copy of 


' theſe inſcriptions came by ſome ac. 


cident into the hands of the late 
cardinal Polignac, and was by bim 
communicated to the academy, Af. 
ter ſeveral different conjectures con- 
cerning the meaning of theſe in- 
ſcriptions, the count de Caylus 
procured models of the marbles in 
plaſter, upon which Barthelemy 
immediately began to work, and 
was ſoon convinced, that the Greek 
inſcription was a tranſlation of the 
Phcenician, differing only in the 
names: the Greek, according to 
his interpretation, imports, that 
Denys and Serapion, both of the 
city of Tyre, and both ſons of Se- 
rapion, erected the monument in 
queſtion to Hercules, ſurnamed 
Archegetes, or the leader; the 
Pheœnician he tranſlates thus, Ab- 
daſſar, and his brother Aſeremor, 
the ſons of Abdaſſar, have made 
this vow to their lord © Melcarth, 
the tutelary divinity of Tyre; may 
he bleſs them in their uncertain 

ee, 15" 
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courſes, or may he bleſs them after 
they have gone aſtray.” Now Mel- 
earth, MeAxapTocy 1s known to have 
deen the Tyrian name for Hercules; 
and it is not ſtrange that Denys and 
Serapion ſhould. in the Phcenician 
language be called Abdaſſar and 
Aſcremor, becauſe it was common 
among the Orientals to have one 
Oriental and one Greek name. 
Theſe inſcriptions, which were 
rather trifling in themſelves, de- 
rived great importance from the 
light which they threw upon Orien- 
— literature; for upon comparin 
them with ſome medals, which bad 
been ſtruck in Phœnicia, Barthele- 
my formed aPhcenician alphabet, by 
which many ancient inſcriptions 
were explained with great facility: 
and, among other things, he diſ- 
covered that the three-and-thirty 
Phcenician inſcriptions, which were 
found at Citium in Cyprus, of which 
Dr. Pocock publiſhed an inaccurate 
copy, in 1745, and two of which 
were inſcribed upon funeral mony- 
ments, contain the names of princes 
of whom hiſtory makes no mention, 
To this Phœnician alphabet Bar- 
thelemy has added two others, one 
of which is formed from an inſcrip- 
tion found at Carpentras, and the 
other from the 2 of Cy- 
prus, publiſhed by the ſame author. 
M. Guignes begins his eſſay by 
obſerving, that the writing of the 
Chineſe is not like that of other na- 
tions, compoſed of a certain num- 
ber of characters, the different com- 
binations of which form ſyllables 
and words, but each character is a 
ſymbol of ſome idea, and may be 
reduced to three ſimple elements: 
the ſtrait line, the curve line, and 
the point; theſe elements, by their 
poſition or combination, produced 
new characters, which were ranged 
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into 214 claſſes, and this they call 
the keys: theſe 214 radical charac- 
ters, by various combinations and 
complications, form a vaſt variety of 
ſymbols to the number of 70 or 
80,000; which will not appear 
ſtrange, if it is remembered that this 
number includes all the ideas that it 
1s neceſſary to expreſs, and is equal 
to the number of words in other 
languages: but the colloquial lan- 
guage of China is by no means ſo 
copious as that which is written; 
for it conſiſts only of a ſmall num- 
ber of monoſyllables and ſounds, 
which differ only by the various 
tones. of pronunciation, without 
either conjugation or declenſion ; 
and it appears to have ſo little re- 
lation to the written language, that 
the ſounds which are attached to 
the combination of the ſimple and 
radical characters have no affinity 
with the ſounds of thoſe characters 
ſeparately. The living and written 
languages ſtand ſingly and apart, to- 
tally independent of each other. 
The Egyptians had alſo three 
diſtin ways of writing; the epiſ- 
tolic, compoſed of alphabetical ber- 
ters; the hieroglyphic, which re- 
preſented the objects themſelves; 
and the ſymbolic, which expreſſed 
them by metaphor and allegory : 
all theſe methods of writing paſſed 
into China, and though at firſt itis 
not eaſy to believe that they ever 
had the knowledge of alphabetic 
letters, yet there is a very ſtrong evi- 
dence of the fact. It appears, upon 
inſpection of Barthelemy's Phœni- 
cian alphabet, that the figures of jod 
and aleph are among the ancient ra- 
dical characters of the Chineſe. The 
Phcenician jod is formed like a tri- 
dent, without a handle, and placed 
obliquely; the Chineſe make uſe 
of the ſame ſymbol ta figuify a 
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hand; and this is alſo the fignifi- 


cation of the word jod, the name 
of the letter in Phoenician. Aleph 
1s the firſt character in the 'Pheni- 
cianalphabet, and ſignifies pre-emi- 
nence, the action of leading; it is 
formed by a right line croſſed by 
two others, which form angles on 
the other ſide: the fame figure is 
alſo the radical characters of the 
Chineſe, the mark of unity, and 
uſed to expreſs exactly the ſame 
idea. 

From theſe inftances M. Guignes 
was led to ſuſpe& that true alpha- 
betical letters exiſted even in the 
Chineſe hieroglyphic characters; 
and that, if ſtripped of all the ſtrokes 
that diſguiſe them, an alpbabet 
might be produced very ahcient, 
and very analogous to the primitive 
alphabet of all nations, This uni- 
yerſal alphabet is not indeed come 
down to us intire and uncorrupted; 
but M. Guipnes, ſuppoſing its conſti- 
tuent part to fubſiſt in the Oriental 
alphabets, he placed all thoſe alpha- 
bets in as many correſponding co- 
hamns, in order to compare the form 
of the letters with that of the Chineſe 


characters; he then obſerved that 


the greater part of the Oriental let- 
ters had proper denominations and 
fignifications ; beth ſignified a houſe; 
daleth, a door; ain, an eye; and 
ſchin, a tooth; and he ſoon found 
that the ſymbol uſed by the Chineſe 
to expreſs a houſe was the ſame 
with the Hebrew beth; that the 
ſymbol, which ſignified a door, re- 
reſented the aafeth; that the ain, 
Whether Phoenician or Ethiopian, 
was uſed by the Chineſe to repreſent 
an eye, and that the teeth are in 
the Chineſe language expreſſed by 
a jaw furniſhed with points, very 
much reſembling the Hoon, Sa- 
maritan, and Phoenician ſchin. 
 Thele diſcoyeries gaye riſe to the 
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deſign of analyſing ſuch Chi 
charatters as — Orte. 
tal letters; for, if it ſhould appey 
that the union of "theſe charaQer, 
formed an Egyptian or Pheenician 
word, the conſequence of the ang. 
lyſis would be manifeſt ; having 
then begun with thofe Chineſe cha. 
rafters, which are compounded oft 
two elements, he took that which 
ftands for father, and he found that. 
abſtraQed from the ſound which an. 
ſwered to it, it was compounded of 
j and d, which makes jad or jod; 
now in the Coptic language, which 
has preſerved many Egyptian words, 
jod figmifies father. The ancient 
Chineſe character, which ſignifted 
a maſs of waters, is formed of an 
j and an m, which make the word 
Jam; and jam, among the Orientals, 
fignifies the ſea, An j and ann 
form the Chineſe charafter that ex. 
Frome an enemy: and jan, in He. 

rew and Phœnician, fignifies to 
fight. Hand, in the Chineſe, is 
repreſented by a character formed 
of an j and an f; and, in the Cop. 
tic, the word jof ſignifies hand. 
The examination of thoſe, which 
are formed of three elements, was 
not leſs ſucceſsful; the charadler 
hia, which ſignifies to break, is no- 
thing more than a groupe, com- 
pounded of a {chin and two daleths; 
from whence reſults the Hebrew and 
Phoenician ſcaded, which has the 
{ame ſignification. The character, 
kiun. prince, is formed of an f and 
two 1's, which make phii; and the 
names of the king's of Egypt often 
terminate in phis, Amenophis, Sao- 
phis, and others; that is, the princes 
Ameno, Sao, &. 

M. Guignes proceeded to a me- 
thod which is the inverſe of this; 
the three radicals of the Phcenician 
word jadah, i. e. to know, are '2 
jod, which fignifies hand, daleth, 


wack 
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which ſignifies a door, and an ain, 
which figntfies an eye; now, by 
uniting the three Chineſe characters, 
which expreſs theſe three objects, 
a hieroglyphic will be produced, by 
which the people of China ſignify 
to examine and to know. Innume- 
rable operations of the ſame kind 
have been attended with the ſame 
ſucceſs, from whence it follows that 
the ancient Chineſe writing was like 
the Egyptian, compoſed of alpha- 
betical letters. 

Egyptian hieroglyphics are alſo 
equally manifeſt in the Chineſe 
writing; the ſun is repreſented by a 
circle, the moon by a diſk ; fiſhes, 
tortoiſes, ſerpents, frogs, mice, and 
many other animals, are repreſented 
by outlines of their true figures. 

Laſtly, the ſymbolical character of 
the Chineſe affords traces of a ſtrik- 
ing reſemblance with that of the 
Egyptians. Upon Egyptian monu- 
ments there is often feen a horizon- 
tal line with a bowl over it, and 
this ſymbol among the Chineſe 
fignihes moſt high, and is an epi- 
thet „ to the divinity. In the 
Chineſe writings, a wing expanded 
ſigniſies the miniſter of a prince; 
and a bonnet ſigniſies a great truſt 
in the ſtate; theſe ſymbols often oc- 
cur in Egyptian monuments ; and 
both among the Egyptians and Chi- 
neſe, hatred is expreſſed by two 
animals that have an antipathy to 
each other. The Egyptians repre- 
ſented a battle hy two hands, one of 
which had a ſhield and the other a 
bow, alluding to Apollo; and the 
Chineſe repreſent the ſame object by 
two hands and a bow ; and they re- 
preſent a ſoldier by two hands, and 
a bow and arrow : laſtly, both 
among the Egyptians and Chineſe, 
a circle with a little animal is a 
{ymbol of the ſun. 


M. Guignes has produced many 
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other examples, which confirm his 
opinion that the Chineſe writing was 
originally derived from the Egyp- 
tian, It has been aſked, at what 
time the communication between 
theſe two, Egypt and China, hap- 
3 and he anſwers this queſtion 

y a remark of the greateſt import- 
ance, Two-and-twenty families, 
called dynaſties, have governed Chi- 
na in ſucceſſion. At the head of the 
firſt dynaſty they place the prince 
Yu, whoſe reign is ſuppoſed to com- 
mence about 2207 years before the 
Chriſtian æra; before this there is 
no account of regular ſucceſſion. The 
princes of the firſt dynaſty, accord - 
ing to the order of ſucceſſion, were 
Vu, Ki, Kang, Theong, &c. Theſe 
names are of the language ſpoken in 
China, and have no relation to that 
which is written; and if the ancient 
characters which repreſent theſe 


names, are analyſed, according to 


Barthelemy's alphabet, in that of 
Yu will be found Men, Menes, 2 


king of Thebes in Egypt; in Ki, 
Jadoa, i. e. Athoes, the ſucceſſor - 


of Menes ; in Kang, Jabia, i. e. 
Diabes, the third king of Thebes ; 
in Tehong, or Theong, Phemphi, 
Pemphos, the fourth king of The- 


bes, and ſo of others. 


It follows, from theſe obſerva- 
tions, that the Chineſe, when they 
adopted the writing and cuſtoms of 
the Egyptians, they adopted alſo 
their annals, and that the commu- 
nication between the two countries 
was poſterior to Menes ; ſo that, in 
M. wy g opinion, the Egyptian 


colony did not come into China till 


about the year 1122 before the Chri- 
ſtian æra. Let us ſuppoſe that a 
company of Frenchmen ſhould go 
and eſtabliſh a new kingdom in A- 
merica, the firſt ſovereign of which 
ſhould be conſidered as the ſucceſlor 
of the monarch now reigning in 

France; 
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France; then all the hiſtory of 
France would become the ancient 
hiftory of the new colonv. Let us 
alſo fuppoſe that theſe Frenchmen, 
to make themſelves underſtood by 
the natives ſhould write the word 
Pere, father, or only the two conſo- 
nants Pr. omitting the vowels, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the Oriental 
nations, and make them conceive 
the idea, which they connect with 
that fymbol, it will then be eafi] 
eomprehended how Egypt want 
mitted to China, the characters of 
its alphabet, its hieroglyphics, its 
cuſtoms, and its hiſtory, | 
What now becomes of the vaſt 
antiquity of which the Chineſe 
boaſt, with fo much confidence and 
pride! For the literati, who know 
the ancient characters of their writ- 
ing, will from this time be obliged 
to bear teſtimony to this diſcovery, 
which overturns it. If ſome Phœ- 
nician character, or word, is preſent- 
ed to them, the letter Beth, or the 
word jadah, they muſt at once ac- 
knowlege, that one ſignifies a houſe, 
and the other to know; and what 
Mall we think of all the efforts 
which have been made to attack 
and defend their chronology; of all 
the inductions that have been drawn 
from it, againſt the authority of the 
books of Moſes, as containing only 
Imaginary ſyſtems, contrived to efta- 
bliſh him in the capacity of a legiſ- 
Jator ? and of that early wiſdom, 
and univerſal ſuperiority, which has 
been fo often granted them? All 
theſe phantoms, ſays M. Guignes, 


muſt diſappear at once, and one 


fimple fact remain in their flead, 


That the ancient ſavages of China 
were poliſhed by the Egyptians as 


well as thoſe of Greece, with only 
this difference, that they were po- 
Eſhed later becauſe they were more 
remote. 


REGISTER 


Ohjectiont to the diſſertation of NM. 
Guignes, in which he Do 
ed to prove, that the Chineſe ayer, 
an Eg yptian colony, by M. Deſhay. 
teſraye, Royal Profeſſor of the 
Arabic language, and interpreier 
of the Oriental languages to the 
King of France, 


Deſhauteſraye obſerves, 
„ that M. de Guignes hay 
three principal objects. 
iſt. To prove that the Chineſe 
characters are nothing more than 
monograms formed of Phcenician 
letters, and that the reading or ex. 
preſſing of them produces Phœni. 
cian or Egyptian ſounds, 
2dly. To prove that the two firſt 
Chineſe dy naſlies conſiſted of princes 
who had reigned not in China but 
in Egypt; and though M. Guignes 
mentions but four of theſe princes, 
yet he inſinuates that the parallel 
might be continued between the 
emperors of the Chinefe dynaſty, 
H1a, and the kings of the dynaſty 
of Thebes. From the whole he in- 
fers, that an Egyptian colony eſta- 
bliſhed itſelf in China about 1122 
years before the Chriſtian zra. 
The objeftions of M. Deſhauteſ- 
raye relate to theſe particulars, and 
are twenty-three in number, of 
which the following are the chief. 
The two firſt objections are from 
a ſuppoſition that M. Guignes ima- 
gined hieroglyphies to be derived 
from alphabetical letters; and M. 
Deſhauteſraye has therefore taken 
great pains to prove that hierogly- 
phics were prior to alphabeucal 
writing. But in this article he ſeems 
to have argued upon an erroneous 
concluſion; for M. Guignes op 
poſes that the radical charaQerof the 
Chineſe, now uſed to ſignify tortoiſe, 
was anciently no other than the fi- 
gure of that animal; from whence he 
| con 
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concludes, that many other of the 
Chineſe characters were ori inally 
hieroglyphics, or ſenfible re- 
ure hierogiyp 
reſentations of the objects; and 
rticularly mentions the letters or 
characters which ſignify the ſun, 
the moon, fiſhes, erpents, frogs, 
mice, and other animals; which 
lainly proves that he ſappoſes 
fieroglyphics, which conſiſt of de- 
lineations of ſenſible objects, to 
have been firſt in date. 

But however this be, M. Deſhay- 
teſraye, in his third objection, ob- 
ſerves, that after the invention of 
alphabetical characters, the uſe of 
hieroglyphics was diſcontinued, ex- 
cept bt the prieſts, and that there- 
fore prieſts muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
paſſed into China with the ſuppoſed 
colony, if the Chineſe borrowed any 
character from their n 
upon which he puts the following 

ueries. a 

1ſt, Why the prieſts permitted the 
uſe of hieroglyphics in common to 
their colony in China, when they 
reſerved it to themſelves as a ſacred 
prerogative in Egypt? 2dly, How 
it happens that there are no traces 
of the Egyptian language in that of 
China? or rather, why was not the 
barbarous jargon of the wild Chi- 
neſe totally abſorbed in the lan- 
guage of Egypt, the regular and per- 
tet language of a poliſhed and learn- 
ed people? and 3dly, What is become 
of the Egyptian religion, which the 

rieſts carried into China with their 
bieroglyphics? He alſo aſks, ſup- 
poling hieroglyphics to precede an 
alphabet, how M. Guignes can ſup- 
port his opinion, thatathe hierogly- 
phics communicated by the Chineſe 
to the Egyptians were compoſed of 
alphabetical letters? But this queſtion 
is manifeſtly founded upon a miſtake 
of M. Guignes's ſenſe; for he does 
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not ſuppoſe that the hieroglyphics, 
properly ſo called, i. e. pictured 
repreſentations of ſenſible objects, 
were derived from alphabetical let- 
ters; but he ſuppoſes only that 
many characters, which among the 
Egyptians were a!phabetical, were 
uſed by the Chinele as ſymbols, or 
a ſpecies of hieroglyphics, like the 
Arabic cyphers, which are uſed in 
the ſame manner among many na- 
tions whoſe language 1s very diffe- 
rent from the Arabic; and this a 


2 from the compariſon that he 


as made, by ſuppoſing ſome French- 
men to have tranſported themſelves 
to an iſland inhabited only by ſava- 
ges, and to have written in their 
preſence the word Pere, father, and 
then have made them underſtand 


the idea that was connected with it: 


the word Pere would then, with re- 
ſpect to the ſavages, have been a 
kind of hieroglyphic, ſignifying fa- 
ther; though, with reſpe& to the 
French, it was regularly formed by 
is combination of alphabetical 

ters. | 


In this hypotheſis, however, M. 


Deſhauteſraye finds many diflicul- 
ties: iſt. How the French would 
have taught the ſavages the art of 
writing without firſt giving them tlie 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet, 
and acquainting them with their 
powers, which might have been 
done in a few days. 2dly. Suppoſ- 
ing the native language of the ſa- 
vages to have had ſome ſounds 
which the French letters would not 
expreſs, it would have been very 


'ealy for them, after having once 


been acquainted with an alpha- 
bet, to invent ſome new characters 
to expreſs thoſe ſounds. By what 
means did theſe Frenchmen com- 
municate the knowledge of their 
characters to the ſavages? Muſt they 


not 
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not firſt have been well acquainted 
with the language of the ſavages ? 
and muſt they not then have on 
employed many years in teachin 

them the ule of their characters, — 


the application of them to the terms 


of their language? Many of theſe 
difficulties, however, will diſappear: 
it is ſuppoſed that they did not at 
firſt propoſe to explain the princi- 
ples of their language to the ſava- 
ges, but only to make themſelves 
underſtood by them without know- 
ing their language; and in that 
there ſeems to be little more diffi- 
culty than in teaching them nume- 
rical characters. When the French 
ſhewed theſe people the twenty-four 
characters of their alphabet, with 
their common combinations, which 
certainly could not have been done 


In a few days, they could have 


made but a very inconſiderable pro- 


greſs towards teaching them the 


theory and practice of their lan- 
guage. We know, however, that 
deat perſons have been taught to 
-read; and therefore the French 
might have taught theſe ſavages the 
uſe of their alphabet without know- 
ing their language; for a deaf man 
can be taught by ſigns only. 

But it is pretended that M. de 


Guignes has not formed a juſt idea 


of the Egyptian characters; he has 


diſtinguiſhed, after Porphiry, three 


kinds of writing among the Egyp- 
tians; the epiſtolic, compoſed of 
alphabetic characters; the hiero- 


| &/ypdic, which conſiſted of repre- 


entations of the things themſelves ; 
and the ſymbolic, in which things 
were expreſſed by metaphor and al. 
legory. Bot Clement of Alexan- 
dria, in a paſſage which is yet more 
clear than this of Porphiry, does 
not ſpeak of the ſymboiic as a body 
of writing : he diſtinguiſhes three 


kinds of letters uſed among the 
Egyptians; the firſt called the epil. 
tolic, which conſiſled of alphabetie 
elements, and was uſed in common 
by the people; the ſecond called 
curiolopic, which 7 25am things 
by a delineation of their true figures, 
and the third called ſymbolic, 
which repreſented things by their 
properties and qualities: thus the 
proper or curiologic character, ex. 
preſſed the ſun by a figure repreſent. 
ing that luminary, and the ſymbdlic 
repreſented the year by a ſerpent 
with the tail in its mouth; the cy. 
riologic and ſymbolic, taken toye. 
ther, were called the hieroglyphic, 
or the ſacerdotal character, as being 
uſed only by the prieſts. 

From theſe partieulars, M. Def. 
hauteſraye concludes, that the Egyp- 
tians never compoſed any body of 
writing all in ſymbolic characters, 
and that Porphiry has miſtaken a 
ſub-divifion for a general one, As 
to the hieroglyphic or ſacerdotal 
writing of Egypt, M. Deſhau- 
teſraye gives his opinion 1n thele 
terms, 

« I am convinced, ſays he, that 
the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians 
were no more than repreſentations 
of their gods, ſome by a natural re- 
preſentation of the form under which 
they were ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt, and 
ſome by ſymbols of their attributes, 
by the head of an ibis, a hawk, a 
dog, or ſome other animal, with the 
bady of a man, or by the head of a 
man with the body of a brute.” 

Herodotus mentions only two 
characters in uſe among the Egyp- 
tians, the ſacred and the vulgar, 
and this inclines M. Deſhauteſ- 


raye ſtill more to think, that the bie- 


rogly phie or ſacred ſculpture did 
not form a regular diſcourſe. He 
thinks alſo that his opinion in this 

5 pare 
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rticular elucidates a paſſage in 
knchoniathon, which imports that 
Mercury, copying the heavens, 
drew the portraits of the gods, of 
Chronos, of Dagon, and. many o- 
thers, the characters of which he 
made ſacred letters. I think, ſays 
he, I perceive by this paſſage that 
theſe were /ymbealical portraits of 
the gods; that they gave the firſt 
idea of ſacerdotal writing; and if 
ſo, we have no reaſon to wonder 
that theſe portraits are mentioned 
as a ſpecies of writing. 


t now remains to enquire, wbe- 


ther theſe hieroglyphics, or ſacred 
ſculptures, are prior to the inven- 
tion of alphabetic characters, and 
if theſe are the Hieroglyphics in- 
tended by M. de Deſhauteſraye, 
when he tells us that the hierogly- 
phic letters were prior to alphabetic 
elements. 

M. de Guignes had diſcovered 
great reſemblance between the an- 
cient radical characters of the Chi- 
neſe and ſeveral Phœnician letters, 
as the od, the aleph, the daletb, the 
ain, the ſchin, and ſome others: 
but of this reſemblance, ſays the 
critic, the eye only can judge. He 
then exhibits theſe Phcenician let- 
ters and the ſuppoſed correſpondent 
Chineſe radicals, taken from the 
dictionary called Choveven, in op- 
polite columns, and declares he can 
ſind no ſuch reſemblance as M. de 
Guignes ſuppoſes, either in the 
{0:m or the primordial ſigniſication. 
But it is not yet certain that theſe 
are the ſame characters that M. 
Guignes has compared. 

M. Guignes has affirmed, that 
the greater part of the names cf the 
Eoyptian kings terminated in phie; 
but M. Deſhanteſraye, on the con- 
trary, ſays, that there are but nine 
that have this termination, and that 
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more than forty terminate in ru or 
ris. 

The ſymbolic characters have 
furniſhed M. de Guignes with an 
argument in favour of his opinion, 
We often ſee, ſays he, upon Egyp- 
tian monuments, a horizontal ling 
with a bowl over it, which was a 
ſymbol uſed by the Chineſe, to ex- 
preſs the Highe/t, or Mot High, an 
attribute which they aſcribe to God, 
Among the Chineſe, a wing extend» 
ed ſignifies the miniſter of a prince 
and a bonnet, or cap, expreſſes a 
ou truſt in the ſtate. And theſe 

ymbols are frequently found upon 
the monuments of Egypt. But, 
ſays M. Deſhauteſraye, ſuppoſin 
that the Egyptian ſymbols, whic 


are taken to be the ſame with the 


Chineſe characters, were repreſent- 
ed in the ſame form, which is not 
the caſe (for the Chineſe wing and 
Egyptian wing make very different 
appearances) they could not even 
then give any authority to M. 
Guignes's opinion, becauſe it is im- 
poſſible he ſhould know what figni- 
fication the Chineſe character had 
as a ſymbol in Egypt. Grantio 
that the Egyptians expreſſed hatr 
by a cat and a dog, or any other 
two animals between which there is 
a natural antipathy, and that the 
Chineſe do the ſame, it cannot ſure 
be fairly concluded, that one nation 
copied this ſymbol from the other, 
But the truth 1s, that the Egyptians 
repreſented hatred by a fiſh, as ap- 
pears by the hieroglyphic inſcrip- 
tion over the porch of the temple 
of Dioſpolis, which, according to 
Clement of Alexandria, conſiſts of 
an infant, an old man, a hawk, a 
fiſh, and a crocodile, and is thus 
interpreted: “ Oh you who are 
born, and you who die, God hateth 
ampudence.” my 
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If the Egyptians, by two hands, 
one of which held a ſhield, and 
the other a bow, fignified a battle, 
which the Chineſe repreſent by two 
hands and a bow, theſe ſymbols are 
not the ſame, becauſe in the Chi- 
neſe ſymbol the ſhield is wanting. 
Beſides, theſe ſymbols may be ſup- 
poſed to have been adopted by dif- 

rent nations, that have never had 
any communication with each other. 
Laſtly, if M. Guignes believes that 
a Circle, with a little animal in the 
center, ſignifies the ſun, both a- 
mong the ancient Egyptians and 
the modern Chineſe, he is miſtaken; 
the Egyptians had no ſymbol of 
the ſun except, the hawk and the 
ſcarabee, which they repreſented in 
the middle of a circle. 

M. Deſhauteſraye obſerves, that 

the little horizontal line traced in 
the middle of a circle 1s uſed by 
the Chineſe to ſignify one of the 
two principal elements, which they 
call Tang, or the Maſculine Air: 
the moon was repreſented by two 
lines in a circle, and theſe two lines 
ſignified In, or the Feminine Air; 
for the Chineſe imagine that the 
ſun and moon are compoſed of the 
pureſt ſubſtance of i, or a ſove- 
reign and eternal air, which in- 
cludes both ſexes, and is the origin 
of all things. 
There has ſubſiſted in China, 
ever ſince the commencement of 
the empire, a ſavage people whom 
they call Miao, or Miaeſſe, whom M. 
de Guignes ſuppoſes are the origi- 
nal natives, who, on the arrival of 
the Egyptians, took refuge among 
the mountains, where they have 
ever ſince preſerved their indepen- 
dence. But to this it is objected, 
that if theſe Mzaos retired into the 
mountains when the Chineſe monar- 
chy was firſt formed, the time will 
I 


not agree with the introduction of 
the colony from Egypt. 

But the Chineſe hiſtorians repoit 
that in the country called T, athfn, 
there is a people that have the fame 
origin with the Chineſe, an affer. 
tion which is ſaid to have been 
borrowed from Matuonlin, an hi. 
ſtorian who deſcribes the Roman 
empire under the name of Tasha, 
which ſignifies Great China; but 
this author ſays only that the inha. 
bitants of Tath/ine are ſuppoſed to be 
derived from China, and this teſti. 
mony is too. vague to be of much 
weight, eſpecially as it is founded 
on the vanity for which the Chineſe 
are ſo remarkable; beſides, it i; 
alledged that Matuonlin does not 
ſuppoſe Tathſine to comprehend 
Egypt. 

The Chineſe, at the head of their 
firſt dynaſty, place the prince In, 
whoſe reign commenced about the 
year 2207 before Chriſt, and far. 
ther remote than this the Chineſe 
chronology is infinitely confuſed 
and imperfect. The princes of this 
dynaſty, according to their ſucceſſi- 
on, were Ju, Ki, Kang, Tchong, &c. 
Now, in the analyſis of thoſe names 
which is given by M. de Guignes, 
he finds Men or Menes king of 
Thebes, Jadoa or Athoes his ſucceſ- 
ſor, Jabia'or Diabes, and Pemphi, 
Pemphos, and ſo of others: from 
whence he concludes, that the Chi- 
neſe, when they adopted the Egyp- 
tian cuſtoms, appropriated their an- 
nals alſo, Upon which M. Deb 
hauteſraye obſerves, iſt. That it 
is very ſtrange the pretended Chineſe 
Egyptian princes ſhould not have 

reſerved their true names. 2dly. 


hat if M. de Guignes had had a. 


ſure method of inveſtigating Egyp- 
tian names, by analyſing their mo- 
nograms, he would have 1 * 
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Manouph inſtead of Menes, and 
Athſor, or Athoes, ' inſtead of 
Athoes, according to the true ortho- 
praphy of thoſe Egyptian names. 
zdly. He demands how M. Guig- 
nes could find the name Diabics in 
Thaikang, the name of the ſucceſ- 
ſor of Ki, ſince between Athoes 
and Diabics, the canon of Era- 
toſthenes, which he follows, has 
placed another Athoes, the ſecond 
of that name. And, 4thly, He 
remarks that Thai, in the name 
Thaikang, fignifies great, and 
Tchong, in that of Tchong-kan 
his ſucceſſor, ſignifies ec; and 
he aſks why M. de Guignes took 
only the qualification of this laſt 
rince, inſtead of his true name 
hang. Could it, ſays he, be for 
any other reaſon, than becauſe he 
could not have perſuaded any body 
to believe, that the character Khang 
could be read Jabia or Pem- 
phi ? 
To prove that M. Guignes muſt 
be miſtaken, in ſuppoſing that an 
Egyptian colony ſettled in China 
1122 years before Chriſt, and firſt 
liſhed the natives of that country, 
. Deſhauteſraye obſerves, that in 
that very year the tyrant Cheou was 
dethroned by Vouvang, the founder 
of the dynaſty Tcheou, at the head 
of 700,000 men, who eſtabliſhed 
under him 800 tributary princes ; 
from which he infers that the power 
of that monarch was then very great, 
and of conſiderable antiquity. 
Laſtly, M. Deſhauteſraye ob- 
ſerves, that the doctrine of the Me- 
tempſychoſis, which was a doctrine 
of the antient Egyptians, was not 
known in China till the year of our 
Lord 65, and that it is improbable 
in the higheſt degree, that this doc- 
trine ſhould have been then firſt in- 


toduced, if an Egyptian colony 
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had eſtabliſhed themſelves there 


more than 1000 years before that 
æra. 


— — 


A deſcription of the firſt theatre that 
was ever built, called the theatre 
of Bacchus, at Athens. 


Ncient authors have treated of 
the conſtruction of theatres 


but obſcurely and imperfectly. Vi- 


truvius has given us no account ei- 
ther of their dimenſions, or of the 
number of their principal and con- 
ſtituting parts; preſuming, I ſup- 
poſe, that they had been well 
enouzh known, or could never have 
periſhed ; for example, he does not 
determine the dimenſions of the 
rows of benches. Among the more 
modern writers, the learned Sca- 
liger has omitted the moſt eſſential 
parts; and the citations of Bulin- 
gerus from Atheneus, Heſychius, 
Euſtathius, Suidas, and others, 
throw a weak and imperfe& light 
on the real conſtruction of ancient 
theatres, 

An exact deſcription of the the- 
atre of Bacchus at Athens, whoſe 
circumference is ſtill viſible, and 
whoſe ruins are a monument of its 
ancient magnificence, will give us 
a true idea of theſe ſtructures. The 
famous architect Philos built this 
theatre in the time of Pericles, 
above two thouſand years ago: it 
conſiſted without, of three rows of 
forticos or galleries, one above the 
other, and was of a circular form; 
the diameter was one hundred 
Athenian feet, nearly the ſame in 
Engliſh meaſure, for which reaſon 
it was called by the Athenians, He- 
catompedon. A part of the zra, 
which comprehended fourteen feet 
of the diameter, did not belong 

pre- 


160 
preciſely to the theatre 


being” be- 
nd the ſcene. : 


The theatre itſelf was divided 
into two principal partitions, one 
for the ſpectators, and the other for 
the repreſentations. The parts de- 
figned for the ſpectators were the 
coniſtra, which the Romans called 
arena; the rows or benches, the 
little ſtairs, and the gallery, called 
circys. The parts appropriated to 
the actors were the orcheſtra, the 
Jogeon, or thymele, the proſcenion, 
and the ſcene. In that part of the 
edifice allotted to the ſpectators 
were twenty-four rows of ſeats, or 
benches, aſcending gradually one 
above the other, and proceeding 
round the coniſtra or arena, in an 
arch of a circle, to the ſtage, which 
the Greeks called proſcenion. 'Theſe 
benches were diſtinguiſhed eight 
and eight, by three coridors, or 
paſſages, which were called dia- 
zoma. 'They were of the ſame 
| figure with the rows of ſeats, and 

were contrived for the paſſage of 
the ſpeQators from one ſtory to an- 
other, without incommoding thoſe 
who were already placed. For the 
ſame convenience there were ſtairs 
that paſſed from one coridor to an- 
other, croſs the ſeveral rows; and 
near thoſe ſtairs there were doors 
by which the people entered from 
the galleries on the outſide, and 
took their places according to their 
rank and diſtinction. The beſt places 
were in the middle diviſion, con- 
taining eight rows of ſeats, between 
the 8th and 17th : this divihon was 
called bonleticon, and deſigned for 
the magiſtrates: the other rows 
were called ephebicon, and were 
for the citizens, after they were 18 
years of age. 

'The height of each of theſe rows 
of benches were about 13 inches; 
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their breadth about 22 inches: the 
lowelt bench was pear four fe 
higher from the level of the floor: 
the height and breadth, of the cori. 
dors and paſſages was double the 
height and breadth of the benches. 
The ſides of the ftairs paſſing 
from the body of the edifice toward; 
the ſtage were not parallel ; for the 
9 betwixt them grew ſharper ag 
they came near the coniſtra, or 
arena, and ended in the figure of 
wedge, whence the Romans called 
them cunei ; to prevent the fallin 

down of the rain upon thoſe ſteps, 
there were pent-houſes ſet up to 
carry off the water, 

Above the upper coridor there 
was a gallery, called circys, for the 
women, where thoſe who were in- 
famous, or irregular in their lives, 
were not permitted to enter. 

This theatre was not ſo capacious 
as that which was built in Rome by 
Marcus Scaurus, the ZEdilis ; for in 
that there was room for ſeventy-nine 
thouſand perſons ; 1n this there was 
room for ſix thouſand; it could 
not contain leſs, for the ſuffrages of 
the people were taken in it, and 
by the Athenian laws fix thouſand 
ſuffrages were requiſite to make a 
decree of the people authentic, 

Thus much for the place appoint- 
ed for the ſpectators: as to that 
which was deſigned for the actors, 
(which comprehended the orcheſira, 
the logeon, or thymele, the proſce- 
nion, and the ſcene) the orcheſtra 
was about four feet from the ground; 
its figure was an oblong. ſquare 
thirty-ſix feet in length, extending 
from the ſtage to the rows or 
benches : its Preadth is not men- 
tioned in the memoirs I have of the 
dimenſions of this theatre, Which 
were taken on the ſpot about one 
hundred years ſince, by M. de la 


Gul 
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latiere, an ingenious traveller. 
in certain places of it the muſie, 
the chorus, and the mimics were 
conveniently diſpoſed. Among the 
Romans it was put to a more ho- 
nourable uſe, for the emperor and 
ſenate had places upon it. Upon 
the flat of the orcheſtra, towards the 
place of the actors, was an ele va- 
tion, or platform, called logeon, 
or thymele, which among the Ro- 
mans was called pulpitum; it was 
higher than the orcheſtra; its figure 
was ſquare, being ſix feet every 
fide; and in this place the principal 
part of the chorus made their reci- 
tations, and in comical interludes 
the mimics uſed to perform in it. 

The proſcenion, or ſtage, was 
raiſed above the logeon. That great 
architect, Philos, contrived the edi- 
fce in ſuch a manner as that the re- 
preſentations may be ſeen, and the 
voices of the actors and muſic heard, 
with the greateſt advantage. The 

roſcenion was eighteen feet in 

readth, and its length extended 
from one ſide of the edifice to the 
oppoſite de, but not diametrically, 
being eighteen feet diſtant from the 
center, 

The ſcene, properly ſpeaking, 
was the columns and ornaments in 
architecture, raiſed from the foun- 
dation, and upon the fides of the 
proſcenion, for its beauty and deeo- 
ration. Agatarehus was the firſt 
architect Who found out the way of 
adorning ſcenes by the rules of per- 
ſpective, and Eſchylus aſſiſted him. 

Paraſcenion fignified the intire 
ſpace before and behind the ſcene ; 
and the ſame name was given to all 
the avenues and pafſages from the 
mufic-room to the place where the 
actors performed. — 2 

The theatre of Regilla, not far 
from the temple of Theſtus, in 

Vor. III. 
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Athens, was covered mapnificently, 
having a fair roof of cedar. The 
odeon, or theatre for muſic, was 
covered likewiſe; but no part of the 
theatre of Bacchus, which we have 
deſcribed, was covered, except the, 
proſcenion and circys, The Athe- 
nians, beingexpoſed to the weather, 
came uſually with great cloaks; to 
ſecure them from the rain or the 
cold; and for defence againſt * 
ſun, they had the ſciadion, a kind 
of paraſol, which the Romans uſed 
alſo in their theatres, by the name 
of 'umbelle; but when a ſudden 
ſtorm aroſe, the play was interrup- 
ed, and the ſpectators diſperſed. 

A ſort of rent-work over the en- 
tire area of the edifice might have 
been contrived as a ſhelter from the 
rain, and a ſhade from the ſun. 
Sucha covering would have obviated 
the inconveniences of roofed thea- 
tres, which obſtruct the free com- 
munication of the air; and of un- 
roofed theatres, which do not keep 
out the weather, At Athens the 
plays were always repreſented in 
the day-time, which made the un- 
roofed theatres leſs inconvenient. 

In that now deſcribed, Philos 
has preſerved a juſt ſymmetry of 
architecture: and ſhewed great judg- 
ment in aſſiſling the communication 
of ſounds : for the voice being ex- 
tenuated in an open and ſpacious 
place, where the diftant walls, 
though of marble, could give little 
or no reprecuſſion to make it audi- 
ble, he contrived cells in the thick- 
nefs of the coridors, in which he 
placed braſs veſſels, ſapported by 
wedpes of iron, that they might not 
touch the wall. The voice pro- 
ceeding from the ſtage to the Cori - 
dors, and, ſtriking upon the con- 
cavity of thoſe veſſels; was rever- 
berated with more elearneſs and 

. farce; 
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force: their number in all were 
twenty-eight, and were called echea, 
becauſe they gave an avgmentation, 
or an echo, to the ſound. 
Qutwardly there was a portico, 
conſiſting of a double gallery, divid- 
ed by rows of pillars, called the por- 


tico of Eumenicus, The floor of this 


portico was raiſed a good diltance 
from the ground, ſo that from the 
ſtreet they aſcended to it by ſtairs : 
it was of an oblong ſquare figure, 


embelliſhed wich green palliſadoes, 


to pleaſe the eyes of thoſe who 
walked in it. Here it was that their 
repetitions were made, and pro- 
poſed for the theatre, as other 
muſic and ſymphony was in the 
odeon. 


Some account of the firſt volume of 


gravings from the paintings that 
nave been diſcovered among the 
ruins of Herculaneum, juſt pub- 
lived at Naples, in the form of 


an atlas. 


HIS work was undertaken 
and executed by the direction, 
and at the expence, of his Sicilian 


majeſty; and the perſons who were 
employed in it have been long emi- 


nent in the republic of letters. It 
conſiſts of two parts; one is a re- 
preſentation of the antiquities, the 
other a diſſertation on them. In 


the literary part the author's chief 


intention has not been to determine 
the merit of the ſeveral pieces which 
are deſcribed; the repreſentations 
themſelves, with an account of the 


ſtate in which the originals are pre- 
ſerved, and of the colours with 
which they are executed, being ſuf- 
ficient to enable all who are not 


wholly unacquainted with the art 
to judge for themſelves, 


No tracing in the writings of 4y, 
tiquity have yet been diſcoyered gf 
the art of painting in oil; on the 
contrary it appears, that the an. 
cients painted only in freſco, in 
water-colours, or in gouache, But 
it was queſtioned whether the paint. 
ing in freſco was the only manner 
uſed to decorate their walls and 
cielings ; and it has been generally 
determined by good antiquaries in 
the affirmative. The diſcoveries, 
however, that have been made at 
Herculaneum prove, that good an- 
tiquaries may be miſtaken ; for al. 
moſt all the paintings on the walls 
and cielings that have yet been dug 
up, are in water-Colours, as appears 
inconteltibly from the following par- 


ticulars. 


iſt, Many of theſe. pieces haye 


ſuffered injury by time, and from 


ſome the colours have ſcaled of; 
upon the removal of the firſt colour 
a ſecond appeared, which it had 
been 12:4 over, the ſurface of the 
plaiſter not having received the lealt 
damage. But this can never hap- 
pen to paintings in freſco; for un 
paintings in freſco, the colours, mix- 
ed only with pure water, are laid on 
upon plaiſter, a compoſition of lime 
and ſand, while it is yet freſh, 6 
that they penetrate and incorporate 
with it, and cannot be rubbed of, 
without rubbing away the wall a 
the ſame time. 
2dly. In freſco, there is but a 
certain number of colours that can 
be uſed ; but, in the paintings dil- 
covered in Herculaneum, there ate 
all the colours that the ancients 
were acquainted with, and particu- 
larly thoſe which, as Pliny has ob- 
ſerved, and as experiment now 
roves, could not be uſed in freſco; 
beſides. there are ſome, of which 


the compoſition is now found to be 


extreme!y 


of 11. Yo: tre nie! difficult, if not impoſſible, 

ed of articularly a violet colour; and a 

n the Lind of deep red, I, 

> an- It muſt not, however, be thought 

o, in that theſe colours are coarſe; or that 
But the tranſition from one to the other 


is abrupt or hard: on the contrary, 
all the tints are ſoftened by a deli- 
cate gradation, which would do ho- 
nour to our greateſt maſters, It is 
therefore very ſtrange, that the 
demi-tint being ſo happily uſed by 


Jain. 
anner 
and 
rally 
es in 
eries, 


de ane ancients in their figures, they 
d an. ¶ ould have neglected it in the back- 
or a- wund, which is almoſt always of 
walls one dead colour, without the leaſt 
n dug ſoftening, or any of that clair ob- 
pears MW cure, which gives ſuch relief and 
par- roundneſs to all objects, as makes 
them ſeem to ſwell into ſolidity, 
hae and be ſurrounded by air. 
from t ſeems to follow, from the firſt 
off ; WW obſervation, that the proceſs for 
oJour painting in ' water-colours upon 
bad BY walls, was the ſame as for painting 


F the 
lealt 
hap- 


upon wood : the plaiſter was ſuffer- 
ed to be firſt perfectly dry; it 
was then uniformly covered with 


r none colour, which was generally 
mix- ved, yellow, or green, and upon this 
don ground they painted with different 
line Wi colours, tempered with gum-wa- 


1, {0 
orate 
| of, 
Il a 


ter, or ſize, in the ſame manner as 
15 uſed at preſent. 
But, as to the painting in freſco, 
it ſeems doubtful whether the pro- 
ceſs of the ancients was exactly the 
ſame as ours, or not: they worked, 
like us, upon plaiſter, while it was 
yet wet; but they then laid on only 
the firſt colour, which ſerved for 
the back ground, upon which they 
did not paint their ſubjects till the 


wut a 
can 
diſ- 
> are 
ents 
icu- 


 ob- Ui coloured plaiſter was perfectly dry. 
now t has alſo been generally believed 
. i that the ancients ſeldom painted 
ic 


any thing in freſco but animals, 


o ve veces, and groteſque work, reſery- 


nely 
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ing human figures for their water- 
colours ; and there is a paſſage in 
Vitruvius, lib. vii. cap. z. which 
eems to authorize this conjecture. 
It appears, however, by the pieces 
that were dug out of the tombs of 
Ceſlius and the Naſos, about a cen- 
tury ago, that they ſometimes re- 
preſented hiſtorical and fabulous e- 
vents with a great variety of figures. 

Some of the paintings dug up at 
Herculaneum have ſuffered acci- 
dental injuries, which could neither 
be prevented nor repaired, When 
they were firſt taken out of the 
ground, all the colours appeated 


freſh and vivid ; but, after they had 


been a ſhort time expoſed to the air, 
they faded, all the tints loſt their 
brightneſs, and ſome totally diſap- 
peared. This alteration was ſup- 
poſed to ariſe from the great moi- 
ſture of the ground out of. which 
they were taken, or by the exceſ- 
five heat produced by the eruption 
of Veſuvius when Herculaneum was 
{ſwallowed up; If the paintings were 
covered with burning aſhes and bi- 
tuminous ſubſtances, the gums that 
2 body to the colours would 

ave been deſtroyed, and the action 
of the air, after their extraction, 
would have cauſed the colours to 
evaporate, being no longer bound 
by the gluten that held them toge- 
ther, and cauſed them to adhere to 
the ſubſtance on which they had 
been laid. | 

Theſe paintings prove to a de- 
monſtration, that the ancients de- 
ſigned in painting, with the ſame 
maſterly correftneſs as in ſculpture ; 
for they have a preciſion exquiſite, 
and, at the ſame time, a freedom ſo 
bold, that they may well overwhelm 
the beſt modern artiſts with deſpair, 
The expreſſion is alſo ſpirited in the 


higheſt degree; and the hiſtory- 
M 2 
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pieces are in what the artiſts call 
the great manner; the paſſions are 
characteriſed with the utmoſt truth 
and propriety, and the faults that 
appear in them to a penetrating eye, 
are more than counterbalanced by 
beauties which are ſcarcely any 
where elſe to be found. 

In the pieces of perſpective it is 
eaſy to trace the true principles of 
this art, but they are rather indi- 
cated than minutely practiſed, or 
accurately diſplayed. | 

The animals, fruits, and flowers, 
are as highly finiſhed as can be ima- 
gined. The landſcapes are touched 
with a light but ſpirited hand, and, 
though they are leſs finiſhed than 
modern pieces of the ſame kind, 
yet they are executed in a manner 
that is free and ſtriking. 

Of four monocromes which ſtand 
firſt in the catalogue of piQures, 
the firſt repreſents hve women, La- 
tona, Niobe, Phœbe, Aglae, and 
Hilaria, the names being written 
over their heads in Greek charac- 


ters. The ſecond repreſents The- 


ſeus attacking the centaur Eurytus, 


who attempted to violate Hypoda- 
mia. The ſubject of the third is ſo 
'obſcure, that no probable conjecture 


can be formed about it. The fourth 
repreſents a ſcene in an ancient tra- 
gedy, exhibited by three players in 
maſks, according to the cuſtom of 
the times. 

Theſe four pieces are painted 
upon marble, in which they differ 
from all other ancient paintings; 


ſo that it has been doubted by the 
learned, whether the ancients were 


acquainted with the art: the Lapi- 
dem pingere of Pliny was not, in 
the opinion of the academicians of 


Naples, painting on marble, but only 


the variegation oft by artificial co- 
Jours, when the natural veins were 


of Polycletes, there is one in whi 


defective in variety and 
This opinion, Hideo, is — 
true; but if it is ſuppoſed that 
ancients were acquainted with th 
art of colouring marble, it is reaſo 
able to infer that they applied dh 
art as well to repreſent object | 
to heighten the beauty of the fon 
by improving its natural-veins, pj; 
ny ſays, in another place, that th 
ancients, when they intended g 
gild marble, laid on a ground 
whites of 8 upon which th 
applied gold; and, perhaps, the 
had recourſe to the fame method 
when they intended to lay on «© 
lour. 

The figures that chiefly attrat 
the eye in the firſt piece are Aplu 
and Hilaria, for their attitude ant 
diſpoſition need no comment, The 
are repreſented kneeling over 1 
gainſt each other, and playing 
cockles, a ſport which is {till know 
among us, and which, among th 
ancients, was in ſo much repute 
that the moſt celebrated artifts intr 
duced it into their beſt pieces, with 
out thinking it could ever degrad 
them. Among the principal piec 


two children are repreſented play 
ing at this game: and there wa 
painting of Polygnotus, at Delphi 
that repreſented the two daughte 
of Pandarus at the ſame por 
Niobe and Phebe advance toward 
Latona, with demonſtrations of joy 
but they are not remarkable cith 
for grace or ſpirit, The piece 
not, upon the whole, one of thol 
which the connoiſſeur would hat 
ſelected for purity of deſign, an 
correctneſs of perſpective; all th 
figures are upon the ſame plane 
and the foot of Latona, who is i 
an erect poſture, is ſo. placed as 
hinder the play of Aglae and Hil 

I 


un; yet the artiſt, Alexander the 
Athenian, was fo well pleaſed with 
his performance that he has put his 

to it. The attitude and ac- 
ton of Theſeus in the ſecond piece 
: beautiful in the higheſt degree. 
The firſt piece, in which the ob- 
jets are repreſented in their proper 
colours, repreſents Theſeus as con- 
geror of the Minotaur. The hero 
js of a gigantic ſize, naked, and 
landing in an erect poſture at the 
entrance of the labyrinth. He holds 
op a club in his left hand, and the 
monſter lies at his feet; from the 
labyrinth a number of children of 
both ſexes preſs forward, to acknow- 
[edge their obligations to their de- 
lirerer. One of them embraces 
his knees, looking up to him with 
an expreſſion of great tenderneſs ; 
and another ſeizes his right arm, 
which 1s extended, and kiſſes his 
hand ; a third lays hold of the left 
arm, and a fourth tries to graſp 
the club, the happy inſtrument of 
their deliverance ; the diſpoſition 
and expreſſion of this piece are moſt 
excellent. The monſter reſembles 
a bull, only its head, and its 
forehead ſhortening, ſhews the 
inter to be a maſter in his art. It 
is remarkable that Theſeus has a 
ring upon his finger, which may 
ſuggeſt a doubt whether the painter 
had not in view the paſſage in Pau- 
ſanias, chap. xii, on attics. 

The next piece repreſents Tele- 
phus, the ſon of Hercules, ſuckled 
by a hind; the compoſition 1s too 
tull of particulars for us to take 
notice of them all. The figure of 
Hercules is exactly in the ſame af- 
titude as the celebrated ſtatue called 
the Farneſian Hercules; and, be- 
ſides his club, he is armed with a 
bow and quiver, which is not uſual. 


We now proceed to the firlt la- 
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bour of Hercules. The infant he- 
ro 1s repreſented in a reclining poſ- 
ture upon the ground, the left leg 
bent under the body, and the right 
extended ; he ſeems to play with 
the ſerpents ſent by Juno to deſtro 
him ; and, holding one in oath 
hand, he ſurmounts all their efforts 
without ſeeming to regard them. 
The painter has ſhewn great taſte 
and ſpirit in the diſpoſition of the 
ſerpents, one of which he has re- 
reſented as wreathed round the 
eg that is extended, and the 
other twined round the arm ; both 
ſeem to have been attempting to 
reach his head, but to be too weak 


to diſengage themſelves from the 


little bands that graſp them. Jupi- 
ter, Amphitrion, and Alcmena ap- 

ar as witneſſes of his triumph; 
upiter is fitting upon a throne ; 
Amphitrion holds Iphycles, the lit- 
tle brother of Hercules in his arms; 
and the attitude of Alcmena ex- 
2 the utmoſt apprehenſion for 

er child. The figure of Jupiter 
wants dignity ; his throne is only a 
cippus, the ſeat on which he is 
commonly repreſented in medals 
and bas relief; but the picture, in 
the opinion of the pony aca- 
demicians, requires a ſeat of more 
magnificence, which Zeuxis, who 
has treated the ſame ſubject, has 
ſupplied. Amphytrion is repreſent- 
ed as a decrepit old man, covered 
with heavy drapery, which ill ſuits 
with the youth and beauty of Alc- 
mena, and 1s beſides contrary to the 
fiction. 

The two pieces that ſollow are 
the beſt in the king's cabinet; one 
of them repreſents the Centaur 
Chiron teaching Achilles to play 
upon the lyre; the other, the Satyr 
Marſyas teaching Olympia to play 
upon the flute; the figures of A- 

3 cCgkilles 
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chilles and Olympia cannot be ex- 


celled either in proportion or in 
beauty, and there is a fine expreſſi- 
on in the countenances of Chiron 


and Marſyas, which ſhews the in- 


tereſt they take in their ſcholars ; 
there are ſome ornaments of. the 
Doric order on the back- ground 
which are but in an indifferent taſte z 
Achilles is repreſented in buſkins, 


though, according to Philoſtratus, 


he was always painted bare-legged ; 
and Marſyas 1s diſtinguiſhed as a 
ſatyr only by the ears, which are 
but a very little longer than thoſe 
of men; the academicians obſerve 
that theſe paintings are probably 
imitations of two groups of mar- 
ble mentioned by Pliny, which an- 
ciently decorated the Septes, colo- 
nades of marble forming vaſt por- 
ticos, which encloſe an area, where 
the tribunes gave their ſuffrage, 
on public occaſions, and where 
ſometimes public ſhews were exhi- 
bited to the people at Rome, Pliny 
indeed calls the ſatyr Pan, inſtead 
of Marſyas, but this difficulty has 
little weight. There is alſo an en- 
graved ſtone in the cabinet of Flo- 
rence, which repreſents Achilles in- 
ſtructed by Chiron, in the ſame 
manner as in the firſt of theſe paint- 
ings; and Pauſanias ſaw at Delphi 
a painting of Polygnotus, in which 
Marſyas is repreſented fitting on a 
ſtone, and teaching Olympia to 
play upon the flute, exactly in the 
ſame manner as in the ſecond of 
theſe pieces. From theſe reſem- 
blances a reflection naturally riſes 
much to the honour of the artiſts of 
antiquity ; when any artiſt pro- 
duced a capital piece, every other 
artiſt was 1inpatient to imitate it in 
his particular branch; the painter, 
the ſtatuary, and the graver, mutu- 
ally reflected honour on each other, 


jectured that the letter is from Ga. 


and never diſdained to imitate what 
was worthy of imitation. 
Another painting in this collee, 
tion repreſents Polypheme ſitting x 
the foot of a rock by the ſea-jide 
holding a lyre of rude workman. 
ſhip in kis left hand, and extendin 
his right hand to receive a letter, 
which is brought him by a Cupid 
mounted on a dolphin. It is con. 


latea ; but without entering into 
this inquiry, we ſhall only obſerve, 
that Polypheme is by no means ſo 
hideous a being as he is repreſent. 
ed by Virgil ; but if he was notre. 
preſented with three eyes, inſtead 
of one, there would be no reaſon to 
cenſure the figure, The letter i; 
in the form of thoſe dyptics which 
are ſo celebrated in antiquity ; and 
ſome traces of deſign are to be dif. 
covered upon it. 

The two following pictures re- 
preſent Oreſtes made known to Iphi- 
genia; and Oreſtes and Pylades 
led to puniſhment. The firſt, of 
which the explanation is attended 
with great difficulties, appears to 
have been deſigned after the Iphi- 
genia in Taurus of Euripides. The 
ſubje&t is ſo compoſed, that the 
proximity of the figures would have 
cauſed great confuſion, if the painter 
had repreſented them entire, He 
has therefore had recourſe to the 
expedient practiſed by engravers of 
gems, and has left the arms and 
legs of ſeveral of the figures to be 
ſuppoſed by the ſpectators ; but in 
painting this has not a good effect. 

' There 4s yet apother piece which 
the connoiſſeurs hold in the higheſt 
eſtimation. It repreſents Dido 
alone, at the foot of a couch, in an 
apartment illuminated by a win- 
dow that looks to the ſea ; the fi- 
gure is in an erect poſture ; her arms 

** - e 
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are hanging down, and her hands 
claſped in each other, over which 


0 nes a ſcymeter with its belt; her 
15 = are Jirected towards the win- 
nde dow, which is open, as if they fol- 
mag. lowed Eneas; and her aſpect fine- 
ding ly expreſſes the ſtate of her mind. 
etter There is not in the whole collec- 
"upid tion, any 1 of which the atti- 
con. tude is equally majeſtic; any head 
Ga. of which the air is ſo natural; nor 
into any aſpect in which the expreſſion is 
erve, ſo trong and ſo juſt, 

ns (6 The next picture repreſents a do- 
lent. meſtie repaſt, in which it is remark- 
t re. able that a young man, reclining on 


a couch before the table, and ſup- 
porting himſelf on his left arm, 


n to 

r is crinks out of a horn pierced at the 
ich pointed extremity, by holding it up 
and and letting the liquor run into his 


mouth. The figure is very fine, 
and exhibits a ſpecies of luxury pe- 
culiar to the ancients, who uſed in 


re- 

hi- this manner to empty. at one draught, 
des large veſſels of wine. There are 
of other cups on the table, of various 
led figures, and richly decorated. 

to The other pictures in this colec - 
ni tion repreſent ſatyrs, fauns, cen- 
be taurs, nymphs, dancers, and other 


wanton figures, in which the an- 
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ve cients too frequently employed 
er their pencils: all painted upon 
le black grounds, The two largeſt” 
1e paintings that have been found at 
of He:culancum are not five feet high, 


d and of the reſt none exceed three; 

0 in general they are nearly of the 

n ſame ſize as the ſmall pictures of 
LJeniers and Wowermans. 


* The learned abbate refers here (I 


ſitionem. 
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Extradt of a letter from Signor Abbate 
de Venuti, F. R S. to J. Nixon, 
A. M. and F. R. S. relating t 
Jome remarkable antiquities lately 
diſcovered in Italy. | 

Rome, Nov. 5, 1757. , 
1D ING my ſummer receſs at 
Viterbo, as I was tracing. 
out the remains of antiquity in the 
adjacent country, I dropt by mere 
accident, upon the ruins of Feren - 
tum, a town of. Etruria, different 
from that of the ſame name in La- 
tium, near Mons Albanus, Here, 
beſides the walls of the city, con- 

ſiſting of wrought ſquare ſtone, I 

had the ſatisfaction of finding a. 

temple built of the ſame materials, 

of neat workmanſhip, and a very. 
elegant ſtyle of architecture: but 
what ſurprized me more was a the- 
atre almoſt perfect, not only in the 
circular part of it, but alſo in that, 
which was taken up by the ſcene or 
ſtage. It had its porticos intire on 
the outſide, and likewiſe three en- 
trances, anſwering to the valve 
regiæ, and the ho/pitalia, deſcribed 
by * Vitruvius; ſo that nothing 
was wanting to render it complete, 
but the orcheffra and pulpitum. 

Theſe remains are acceſſible to all 

the world ; yet no one hitherto has 

delineated or publiſhed them. We 
have ſeveral valuable monuments in 

Latium, Sabina, Etruria, Campa-. 

nia, and Calabria, which contain 

ſubjects of the higheſt erudition, 
but yet are unknown to, and diſre- 
garded by, learned men; while at 


the ſame time they are ſearching, 


88 to Vitruv. de archit. I. v. c. 6. 
| (Cunei) qui ſunt in imo, & dirigunt ſcafaria, erunt numero ſeptem ; reliqui quin- 
k que ſcene deſignabunt compoſitionem, & unus medius contra VALVAS REGIAS 
L latere debet, & qui erunt dextra ac ſiniſtra HOSPITALIVUM deſignabunt compo- 


Iple ſcenæ ſuas habeant rationes explicatas, ita uti mediæ valve ornatus ha» 


beant aulæ regiæ, dextra ac ſiniſtra hoſpitalia. . 
For a fuller account of theſe entrances into the ancient theatres, vid. Mont. 
{auc, Antiq, explic. Tom. III. Par. II. lib. ii. cap. 2, 3, & 4. 2 
M 4 with ' 
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with great expence and labour, af- 
ter others in Greece and Aſia, 
which are already known, and per- 
haps not ſo intire as theſe. I baye 
cauſed a drawing to be made of the 
theatre above-mentioned, and ſome 
time or other (probably) may offer 
It to the public. 

J have lately met with a curious 
diſſertation, publiſhed by a profeſſor 
of the univerhty of Piſa, upon a 
gem, which exhibits the Theban 
war, with the names of five heroes 
engraved in Etruſcan characters up- 
on it. You (in all probability) ſaw 

it at Florence, in the cabinet of ba- 
ron Stoſch, who a few days ago was 
firack with an apoplexy, and hes 
now at the point of death. 


r ; E 

Some account of the medallic hiſtory 
of Marcus Aurelius Valerius Ca- 
rauſius, emperor in Britain ; by 
Wm. Stukeley, M. D. F. R. F. 
„ | 


R. Stukeley propoſes this work 
D as a general ſyſtem for knowing 
the dates of Roman coins, by the fi- 
gures on the reyerſe. He remarks 
that the legends Abundantia, Aug. 
Adjutrix, Appolloni Conf. Comes, 
Concordia, Felicitas, Fides, Fortuna, 
Hilaritas, Spes, and many others, 
ate common to the coins of all the 
emperors, which he imputes not to 
a poverty of invention, but to their 
being ſtruck on the celebration of 
feſtivals in the order of the Roman 
calendar, which, by this clue, may 
be traced with mark more pant Fe 
than has hitherto been done. 
The Bigates and Quadrigates de- 
notes the ſhows or races which were 
celebrated on thoſe feſtivals. 
| The coins with 8. C. ob ciwvis 
ferrvates, in a Civic crown, were 


generally track on the iſt of Ja- 
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wards raiſed 


nuary, and preſented to the en. 
peror as a new year's offering. 
Coins with the triumphant car 
allude to the folemn 2 of the 
conſuls to the Capitol, on particulat 
feſtivals, and the days of the calen. 
dar are known by the type of the 
divinity. | 

Thus the 13th of Jan. is Jovi 
Statori ; the firſt of February Nataliz 
Hercules; the 17th of February 
Quirinalia, to Romulus ; and the 
23d to Terminus. In this manner 
the doctor proceeds through all the 
months, and has proved his hypo- 
theſis by examples taken from the 
coins of three emperors, Galba, 
Otho, and Quintellius, which he 
has ſelected as being moſt conciſe, 
their reigns being very ſhort. 

In the courſe of this enquiry, it 
appears that ſome feſtivals laſted 
ſeven days, and others fourteen, 
which the doctor ſuppoſes to be 
the remains of the Jewiſh Sabattic 
cycle, vin 

The hiſtory of Carauſius, of 
whom ſcarce any thing is recorded 
in the Roman hiſtory, can be ob- 
tained only from his coins, and 
ſome of the particulars which Dr, 
Stukeley has related of him from 
his coins are theſe ; | 

He was born at St. David's in 
Wales, then called Menapia, in the 
latter part of the zd century; he 
ſerved in Gaul, under Carus; under 
Maximian he had the command of 
20 army againſt the Bagaudes, and 
was afterwards made admiral of a 
Roman fleet, appointed to prote& 
the Germanic, Gallic, and Britiſh 
coaſts from pirates: having after- 
: the jealouſy of 
Maximian, he *. * the 'cele- 
brated Theban legion to march 
againſt him, but p94 refuſed out 
of reſpeet to Serena, a chriſtian, 


—T. 
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the wife of Diocleſian, by whom 
Carauſius was patroniſed. This le- 

ion was afterwards cut to pieces on 
the 10th of October, at Collen and 
Bon, by Maximian's order. 

On the 7th of September 288, 
Carauſius was proclaimed emperor 
by ſome legions, and the whole 
Roman fleet, and was received into 
Britain with great acclamations, on 
the 15th of October following. In 
Sept. 289, he defeated Maximian's 
fleet, in a great ſea-fight, and ob- 
tained peace, with the title and pre- 
rogative of a Roman emperor, the 
tribunitial power, and the adoptive 
names of Aurelius, from Maximian, 
and Valerius from Diocleſian, with 
whom he was copartner in the em- 
pire, as appears by a three-headed 


coin inſcribed, 
Carauſfius et fratres ſui, 


on which is Diocleſian in the mid- 
dle, Carauſius on his right, and 
Maximian in the uppermoſt ſield. 
Dr. Stukeley aſſerts, that all the 
coins of Carauſius that have a young 
radiated head, conjugate with his 
own, repreſent his ſon named Syl- 
vius; and that the medal of Carau- 
ſius, lately in the cabinet of Dr. 
Mead, with the legend Otiuna 
Aug. was ſtruck in memory of 
Oriuna, the wife of Carauſius. 
Carauſius brought the Scots and 
Pitts to reaſon, and placed a garriſon 
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between them. To maintain this 
| wav it was neceſſary that he 

ould repair an artificial cut for an 
inland navigation from Peterbo- 
rough to York, called the Carſ- 
dyke, for the conveyance of corn ; 
he likewiſe continued this dyke 
from Peterborough to Cambridge, 
and built a city there called Granta. 
About the ſame time he alſo built a 
temple of a round form called Ar- 
thur's Oon, in which the treaty 
with the Scots and Picts was rati- 
fied ; and he made a road from 
Cambridge to Bath, called the 
Akeman way. In 292 Carauſius 
ſubdued a rebellious nation in 
North Wales. 

In the year 294 he is ſaid to have 
brought a lion 82 Africa, which 
appears on the reverſe of a medal 
ſtruck on the great feſtival called 
the Palilia +. And it appears from 
2 coin, inſcribed Sæculares Aug. 
ſtruck on the 21ſt of April, 295, 
that he celebrated the Roman ſe- 
cular games in Britain, In the 
May fallowing he was killed. 

The fingle letters or notations 
on the areas and exergues of the 
coins of Carauſius, as they are ex- 
plained by Dr. Stukeley, are ſubſti- 
tuted for the following words ; thoſe 
in the area being always ſuppoſed to 
ard the perſons that ſtruck them. 

E. Britannicus exercilus. | 
C. E. Centuriones exercitus. 


+ The Palilia, or birth day of Rome, was a jubilee day, anticipated in this 


inſtance five years. 


It was never celebrated by the emperors on the continent, 


and Carauſius was the laſt who celebrated it at all, and by him it was celebrated 


at York. 


It was begun by the ſhepherds in honour of Pales, the Magna Pales of 


Virgil, who is the ſame, according to Dr. Stukeley, with Jubal the antediluvian, 
the god of the ſhepherds, who were founders of Rome ; it was celebrated on the 
21ſt of April, which was the ſummer ſolſtice in the Etruſcan calendar, which was 
the moſt ancient. Jabal and Jubal, ſays the doctor, were in the earlieſt times the 


Lares or guardians of a houſe; they are pictured in the celeſtial conſtellation of 
Gemini, where Procyon is the ſhepherd's dog; and hence dogs were conſecrated 
to the Lares: the little fictile images taken out of the breaſts of Egyptian 
mummies, are, in the original idea, the guardian Lares. p. x 
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X. Decuriones, 


F. Flamen. 
F. O. Flaminis officinator, offi- 


cialis. 


F. Q. Flaminis queſtor, ſubalterns 


to the flac, 
On the exergues, betokening the 
cities of the mint. 
CXXI. Cataractouii collegium un- 
deviginti, Cateric, Yorkſhire, 
C. L. A. Clauſentum, Southamp- 
ton. 
I. M. arii Monetarium, Albo- 
rough, Yorkſhire, 
M. C. Menapiæ cuſa, St. David's, 
Wales. 
M. XXI. Monetarium Londinenſe, 
collegii unde viginti. 
M. 8. R. Menapiæ ſignator roga- 
rum, the officer of the empe- 
ror's donatives of St. David's. 
Q. Quæſtorium Londini, tlie Ex- 
chequer. 
RS. R. Rutupii fignator rogarum, 
Richborough. 
S. P. C. Sorbioduni pecunia cuſa, 
Sarum. 
In the ſecond Volume. 
. Britannia. 
P. Sacra pecunia. 
. A. Sacrum @&s. 
F. Sacris faciundlis. 
V. Sacris uſibus. 
F. Britannie flamen. 
V. Flaminis Vicarius. 
M. L. XXI. Menetarium Londi- 
nenſe viceſimum primum. 
XXI. The ſame. 
Notes on the Calendar. 
N. Dies nefaſtus. 
F. Die, faſtus. 
F. P. Faſtus, in the former part of 
the day. 
F. N. Interciſi, holy, the middle 
part of the day. 
N. P. Profanus, the former part 
2 the day; holy, the remain- 
er. | 


Some account of Thoulouſe, nm 
hiftory of that city lately pubſiſbi 
there, by M. J. Raynal, advoca 
of parliament, and member. if thy 
academy of ſciences ; including ay 
account of the riſe of the inquiſition, 
which 757 took place in that city, 


28 HE city of Thoulouſe is ſap. 
poſed to have been founded 
about the year of Rome 140, which 
was 615 years before the birth of 
Chriſt. The Volſcians eſtabliſhed a 
ſenate in it, and made it their ca- 
pital. It afterwards became a Ro- 
man colony, was beſieged by the 
Vandals, conquered by the Vii- 
goths, and at laſt fell under the do. 
minion of Clovis ; from that time it 
was governed by dukes, and in the 
reign of Dagobert, became the ca. 
pital of a kingdom ; for when Da- 
22 mounted the throne, he gave 
is brother Charibert the countries 
of Thoulouſe, Quercie, the Agenois, 
Perigord, and Xaintonge, with all 
that lay between the Loire and the 
Pyrenees, under the title of a ſove- 
reignty, and Charibert fixed his 
reſidence at Thoulouſe. Not long 
after it became a town of Provence, 
and in 721 fignalized itſelf by a vi- 
gorous defence againſt the Saracens 
who had ſeized upon Narbonne, Be- 
zires, and many other places. Char- 
lemain having defeated theſe bar- 
barians, and wreſted a great part of 
Spain out of their hands, eſtabliſned 
the kingdom of Aquitain in favour 
of his ſon Louis, of which Thou- 
louſe became the capital, and dukes 
or counts of the French nation were 
placed over the other principal 
rowns. 

It is ſaid that Charlemain inſti- 
tuted a ceremony at Eafter, which 
conſiſted in a Chriſtian's giving a 
box on the ear to a Jew; and it ap- 

| | pears, 


For the Y 
you. that the brutal ignorance and 
6 


perſtition of thoſe times, made 
thoſe who were appointed to per- 
form this ſcandalous ceremony, very 
zealous to make it as hurtful to the 
poor Jew as poſſible ; for in the 
time of count William III. Hugo, 
chaplain to the viſcountde Limoges, 


having been appointed to — | 
h ſo 


it, exerted himſelf wit much 
zeal, that he made both the brains 
and the eyes of the poor Jew drop 
out of his head upon the ground, 
This execrable cuſtom was, about 
the beginning of the 12th cen- 
tury, Changed into a tax, which 


was appropriated to the canons of 


Saint Sernin. 
Under Raymond the Vth, count 
of Thoulouſe, in the 12th century, 
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horſes to be burnt before all the aſ- 
Theſe deniers were of 


ſembly. 
ſilver, and each was worth about 


ſixpence ſterling, and the ſol was a 


piece of money marked on one fide 
with a croſs, and on the other with 


a flower de luce, worth about ten- 


pence ſterling, which in theſe days 
was near of the ſame value that a 
crown is now. 5 

In the 12th century alſo, the he- 
reſy of the Albigenſes made great 
progreſs in Languedoc, notwith- 
ſtanding the anathemas . of the 
church. Innocent the IIId, at three 
different times, ſent three legates 


againſt them, and theſe legates muſt 


be conſidered as the firſt founders of 
the inquiſition, a tribunal which has 
diſgraced, not only chriſtianity but 


there was a remarkable inſtance of human nature; though it was not 


the rude and extravagant magnifi- 
cence of the nobility of that time, 
Raymond held a full court at Beau- 
caire, in order to mediate a recon- 
ciliation between Raymond duke 
of Narbonne, and the king of Ar- 
ragon. The lords of the pro- 
vinces, who repaired in great nym- 
bers to the caſtle of Reaucaire, 
treated each other with feaſts and 
tournaments : the count of 'Thou- 
louſe gave a hundred thouſand ſols 
to Raymond d*'Agout, a knight, 
who, being very liberal, immediately 
Liftributes them among ten thou- 
ſand knights, who aſſiſted at the 
court: Bertrand Raimbeau cauſed 
the environs of the caſtle to be 
ploughed, and ſowed the ground 
with deniers, to the value of 30,050 
ſols; William le Gros de Martel 
cauſed all the victuals in the kitchen 
to be dreſſed with wax- lights: the 
counteſs d' Urgel ſent thither a 
crown, worth 40, ooo ſols; and 
Raymond de Venous, in a fit of 
ollentation, cauſed thirty of his 


eſtabliſhed till after the council of 
Thoulouſe, in 1129. Sigiſmond 
VI. then count of Thoulouſe, was 
ſuſpected of favouring the Albi- 
genſes; and the legate Pierre de 
Caſtelnau, who excommunicated 
him, was aſſaſſinated by them in 
1208, This was ſufficient to bring 
the odium of murder upon Sigit- 
mond, and the pope accordingly 
excommunicated him himſelf, and 

ave his territories to whoever could 
; a him out of them. This feat 
of the pope, by which he openly 
uſurped the right of temporal juriſ- 
dition, ought to have alarmed 
every ſovereign. prince in Europe, 
yet it had no effect except upon he- 
reticks. Philip Auguſtus, upon this 
occaſion, forgetting his own intereſt, 
and that of all other princes, or in- 


* ſtigated by the hope of ſtripping. . 


the count of his dominions, con- 
ſented to the publication of a cruſade, 


to underiake an expedition againſt 


him, as the common cauſe of the 
church: the ſtandard was ſet oP 
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and the voice of St. Domgnic drew 
the good chriſtians of that time in 
crowds about it. Poor Sigiſmond 
was immediately feized with a pan- 
nic, and not daring to appeal to 
his true judges, nor defend himſelf 
7 the tyranny and uſurpation 
an old fryar that ridiculouſly 
pretended to diſpoſe of kingdoms, 
as the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, ſub- 
mirted at diſcretion to the legate 
Milon in 1209. He was then made 
to ſwear, upon the conſecrated hoſt, 
at the door of the church in Valentia, 
that he would obey the church of 
Rome in whatever ſhe ſhould com- 
mand : the legate then threw a 
ſtole round his neck, and led him 
into the church, ftark naked from 
his waiſt upwards, and having 
ſcourged him all the way from the 
door to the altar, he there gave him 
abfolution : the unfortunate count 
might croſs himſelf as often as he 
pleaſed, he could not now avert 
the evil that was intended him ; the 
council of Arles, in 1211, excom- 
municated him a third time ; and 
that of Lateran, in 1215, adjudged 
to Simon de Montfort, chiet of the 
cruſade, the ſovereignty of Thou- 
Joufe, to which he had a prior 
right by the pope's declaratian, to- 
gether with all the country that the 
cruſade had conquered ; Montfort 
took poſſeſſion of his new domini- 
ons on the 8th of March 1216, and 
Philip Auguſtus granted him in— 
veſtiture in the month of April fol- 
lowing, without reflecting, that by 
this act he attributed indirectly to 
the court of Rome, the right of diſ- 
fing of the fiefs of the court of 
N at its pleaſure. Sigitmond 
aſterwards conquered back part of 
his poſſeſſions from Montfort, who 
was killed in a combat in 1218. 
By the death of Jane, the daughter 


, 
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of Raymond the VIIth, and her 
huſband Alphonſo, without iſſue, 
their poſſeſſions deſcended to the 
king of France, by virtue of a 
treaty concluded at Paris, between 
Raymond and the then king of 
France, St. Louis. 
After many unſucceſsful, though 
vigorous efforts, to bring the Albi. 
genſes back to the church, a council 
was convened at Thoulouſe in the 
year 1229, to conſider of proper 
methods to reſtore and eſtabliſh the 
purity of the faith. In this council 
it was determined, that the biſhop 
ſhonld depute a prieſt in each pro- 
vince, and two or three laics, to 
make a ſtrict and ſevere enquiry after 
heretics, and pive notice of ſuch as 
they diſcovered to the magiſtrates 
of the place, or their officers, to 
have them puniſhed. Sixteen ca- 
nons were appointed to regulate the 
order which was to be obſerved in 
this ſearch, or inquiſition; the man- 
ner of trying the delinquents, and 
the puniſhment they were to ſuffer, 
This new plan was executed for 
ſome time, purſuant to the ancient 
canons : according to which, every 
biſhop is the ſole competent judge 
in matters of faith, in his dioceſe ; 
a privilege which the pope himſelf 
cannot take away: but the Domi- 
nicans, an order which about this 
time was eſtabliſhed at Thoulouſe, 
contrived to appropriate the exer- 
ciſe of this juriſdiction to themſelves, 
Pope Gregory the IXth favoured 
their deſign, and granted many 
bulls, which inveſted them with 
the power of ſearching for heretics 
of all kihds, and bringing them to 
trial, It is indeed true that theſe 
bulls were null in themſelves, as an 
exerciſe of power with which the 
ope was not inveſted, yet the pre- 
lates to whom they were addrefſed 


paid 


E . ow. . 


id obedience to them, being ei- 
ther ignorant of their rights, and 
the liberties of the Gallican church, 
or too timid to aſſert them. From 
this time laics were totally excluded 


the holy tribunal, and the biſnops 


preſerved only the right of aſſiſting, 
either by themſelves or their grand 
vicars ; all the other members were 
religious. The ſeverity of theſe 
new judges was ſoon carried to an 
enormous exceſs : every thing be- 
came hereſy which they thought fit 
to call ſo : the faggors were every 
where lighted, and the inquiſitors 
never failed to confiſcate the goods 
and eſtates of the offenders to their 
own advantage. They did not paſs 
ſentence of death themſelves in 
form, but thoſe whom they thought 
fit to declare convits of hereſy, 
and deliver over to the ſecular arm, 
were burnt without any farther pro- 
ceſs, and without being heard be- 
fore any other judge. Thoſe who 
were accuſed, were allowed the aſ- 
ſiſtance of no perſon, either to plead 
for them, or adviſe them ; and being 
exhorted to declace their own 
crimes, they run the ſame riſque by 
filence as by confeſſion ; their con- 
feſſion was conviction, and their 
filence was regarded as a proof of 
their obſtinacy and impenitence. 
They concealed the names of the 
accuſers with the utmoſt care, as 
well as thoſe of the witueſſes, 
among whom they admitted all ſorts 
of perſons, even thoſe who were 
notoriouſly infamous, or guilty of 
the moſt atrocious crimes. By this 
iniquitous inftitution the party ac- 
cuſed was deprived of the defence, 
which at every other tribunal they 


would have been allowed to make; 


impoſture and perjury were autho- 
riſed by an affurance of inviolable 


ſecrecy, and the judge, who was 
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eſtabliſhed to 122 the purity of 
the faith, and the rectitude of mo- 
rals, became the miniſter of paſſion 
and prejudice, the encourager of 
villany, and the ſcourge of inno- 
cence. 

In ſome places, the wretches 
that formed this tribunal drew upon 
themſelves the indignation they de- 
ſerved ; they were all maſſacred at 
Avignon in 1223, and were ſoon 
after driven from Thoulouſe with 
all the prieſts of the ſame order ; 
they returned however in a ſhort 
time, and the inquiſition being te- 
eſtabliſhed, the inquiſitor frequently 
preſided alone, the biſhops and their 
grand vicars declining to attend. In 
1331 the parliament of Paris de- 
clared it a royal court, and from 
that time the inquiſitor of Thou- 
louſe took the title of Inquiſitor of 
the whole kingdom of France, eſpe- 
cially deputed by the holy apoſtolic 
ſee, and by the authority of the 
king. The inquiſitor, however, had 
very little to do after the hereſy of 
the Albigenſes was extinct, till che 
reformation was begun by Luther 
and Calvin; and his juriſdiction 
was then declared to extend over all 
who became proſelytes to the new 
opinions; this power he continued 
to execute till Charles de Montchal, 
archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, with an 
honeſt zeal for the liberties of the 
Gallican church, had the cou 
to attack. this iniquitous iba 
and the glory totally to ſubvert it, 
having in the year 1645 obtained an 
arret which put an end to its jurif- 
diction, 

The year 1317 afforded a new in- 
ſtance of the miſchiefs that ariſe 
from the abuſe of religion. An im- 
poſtor having given out a pretended 
prophecy, that the honour of re 
covering the holy land and the ſe- 

pulchre 
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-pulchre of Jeſas, out of the hands 
of the infidels, was reſerved for 
the ſhepherds and ploughmen, an 
incredible number of peaſants, that 
called themſelves the Shepherd 


Swains “, flocked together, with 


ſwarms of idle and diſorderly per- 
ſons, who ſtole whatever they could 
lay their hands upon, and maſſacred 
all the Jews they could find, if they 


refuſed to be baptized. Five hun- 


dred of theſe perſecuted wretches 
took ſanctuary in a royal caſtle at 
Verdun, where, after having de- 
fended themſelves to the laſt ex- 
tremity, they, for want of other 
weapons, threw their children 
againſt the enemy, and then killed 
one another. One of them being 
appointed to cut the throats of his 
brethren, was ſo baſe, after having 
rformed it, to beg his life of the 
7 by whom however he was 
immediately torn to pieces, and they 
were themſelves ſoon after diſperſed 
and puniſhed as they Shred. 

The year 1323 was diſtinguiſhed 
by the inſtitution of the Flower 
ſports. It had been the cuſtom, long 
before the 14th century, for many 
people of letters to aſſemble in a 
garden in that part of the city called 
the Fauxbourg des Auguſtines. The 
origin of this cuſtom 1s not known, 
but the company this year formed 
a deſign of encouraging poetry, by 
propoſing prizes for the beſt pieces 
of various kinds that ſhould be of- 
fered them. The offer of theſe 
prizes they publiſhed through all 
Languedoc by a circular letter, in 
which they called themſelves the 
Merry Society of Seven Troubadours 
of Thoulouſe. They invited all the 


* Paſtouraux. 
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pdets to come to the city on the if 
day of May following, to read their 
performances, promiſing a violet of 
gold to that which ſhould be pre. 
erred by the judges. The firſt prize 
was obtained by Arnauld Vidal de 
Caſtelnaudari, who was immedi. 
ately ereated doQor of the Merry 
Sciences. The twelve priacipal ma- 
giſtrates of the city, called the Capi- 
touls, were ſo pleaſed with the ſuc- 
ceſs of this literary feaſt, that they 
engaged to diſtribute prizes of the 
ſame kind every year at the public 
expence, This ſociety, which al- 
ways conſiſled of ſeven poets, 
thought it neceſſary to eſtabliſh ſome 
certain rules by which the merit of 
the prize poems ſhould be determin- 
ed, and a ſyſtem of rules was ac- 
cordingly drawn up in the Langue- 
docian or Provincial language, and 
called the Laws of Love; in the year 
1355 they were publiſhed, and are 
ſtill preſerved in the regiſtry of the 
town-houſe, It is remarkable, that 
among theſe rules for poetry, there 
are many which the poets of France 
did not know till 200 years after- 
wards. It appears by the ancient 
regiſter of this ſociety, that the ſeven 
Troubadours continued to aſſemble 
in the ſame garden till 1355, when 
they took the name of + Mainte- 
neurs; and that the city added to 
the golden violet two other prizes, 
an eglantine and a marygold, of 
ſilver. No perſon could be admitted 
a batchelor of the Merry Science who 
had not obtained one of the prin- 
cipal prizes; but in order to obtain 


the degree of doctor it was neceſ- 


ſary firſt to have been a batchelor, 
to have obtained all the three prizes, 


+ This name ſeems to have been borrowed from a French law-term, Mains 
tenue, which ſignißes a poſleſſion adjudged and given, atter the full trial of twit, 


to him that has moſt right. 
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and to have gone through a public 
examination. 

In 1356 the ſuburbs of Thou- 
louſe being deſtroyed by the Engliſh," 
the Mainteneurs aſſembled at the 
town-houſe, and the academy ſub- 
ited without any conſiderable alte- 
ration till the year 1694, when the 
members preſented a new ſyſtem of 
regulations to his majeſty, and ob- 
tained letters patent, which appoint- 
ed the chancellor of France for their 
preſident. 'The number of Main- 
teneurs was fixed at 35, excluſive 
of three capitouls, who had a ſeat 
in the academy to adjudge the 
prizes. In 1725 the number was 
increaſed to 40, and the academy 
diſtributed four prizes every year 
an amaranth of gold, valued at 400 
livres, for an ode; an eglantine of 
gold, for a diſcourſe that would 
take a quarter of an hour in read- 
ing; a violet of filver, worth 250 
livres, for a poem of about 100 
verſes ; and a filver marygold, worth 
200 livres, for an elegy, an 1dyl- 
lium, or an eclogue. 

In the 16th century Thoulouſe 
was brought to the brink of total 
ruin by religious diſſentions; the 
capitouls and the parliament took 
different parts; and the Catholics 
and Calviniſts having both taken 
arms, attacked each other with the 
moſt diabolical fury: the Catholics 
pretended to ſuperiority ; the Cal- 
viniſts aſpired only to equality; in 
hopes to render themſelves maſters 
of the town, which they formed a 
conſpiracy to ſeize, and then drive 
their enemies out of it: their de- 
hpn, however, was diſcovered, the 
town was barricaded, and all the 


horrors of a civil war immediately 


took place. The Catholics, im- 
proving their advantage, cut the 
throats of all they met, and deſiſt- 
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ed from the maſſacre of the Hu 
nots only to pillage their hone. 
But notwithſtanding this blow, the 
Calviniſts did not loſe courage; they 
ſtill continued to ſkirmiſh and main- 
tain an irregular fight with their 
enemies wherever they met; every 
art of deſtruction was tried, even 
to burning of houſes over the heads 
of the inhabitants; and not only 
every ſtreet, but every dwelling, 
was the ſeat of a petty war con- 
fined to itſelf. The complicated 
miſeries of this ſituation induced 
both parties to conſent to a truce 
of 24 hours, at the expiration of 
which the Hugonots retired ; the 
. part going off in confuſion, 
ormed themſelves into different 
bodies, and took different routes. 
Savignac, in the mean time, put 
himſelf at the head of a party of Ca- 
tholics, charged the fugitives, and 
cut moſt of them to pieces ; the 
alarm bell was rung in all the neigh- 
bouring places, and whole bands of 
them were maſſacred by the pea- 
ſants, who had taken arms upon 
the alarm; thoſe who eſcaped the 
carnage took refuge in other cities, 
or departed the kingdom, 

In 1566 the Hugonots, in their 
turn, maſſacred all the prieſts, and 
religious, beſides the men and wo- 
men of every claſs and denomina- 
tion who aſſiſted in proceſſion at 
Pamiers ; and this proved the occa- 
ſion of eſtabliſhing the jeſuits at 
Thouloyſe, whither thoſe who ſaved 
themſelves from the maſſacre fled 
for refuge. They were not only re- 
ceived but encouraged, and when 
the parliament of Paris baniſhed all 
the jeſuits from the kingdom about 
the year 1597, that of Thoulouſe 
oppoſed the execution of the arret, 
and protected the jeſuits throughout 
their whole juriſdiction ; this, how- 

ever, 
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ever, was not owing merely to a 
regard for the jeſuits ; the parlia- 


ment of Thoulonſe was jealous of 


its authority, and took this oppor- 
tunity to ſhew the parliament of 
Paris, that it coald execute no act 
of power within the juriſdiction of 
other parliaments. 

In the year 1563 many prelates 
and lords of Thoulouſe entered in- 
to an aſſociation for the defence of 
the faith, which became the model 
of the famous league which after- 
wards threatened the total ſubver- 
fion of the kingdom. The Thou- 
louſins in general entered into an 
aſſociation of the ſame kind in 
1568, which they called Cruſade, 
to prevent the execution of the 
edict for eſtabliſhing what was call- 
ed the Little Peace, becauſe it laſt- 
ed only fix months. The aſſocia- 
tors bound themſelves by a ſolemn 
oath to expoſe both their lives and 
fortunes for the defence of religion. 
This aſſociation was authorized by 
the parliament, which ordered that 
all the Catholics of the town ſhould 
wear a White croſs upon their habits, 
to diſtinguiſh them from the Prote- 
ſtants, who are called Religion- 
aries. When the articles of the 
famous league juſt mentioned were 
ſent to this city, the magiſtrates ſo- 
lemnly engaged in it: and having 
ſummoned all the inhabitants, tith- 
ing by tithing, they aſſembled at the 
college and chapel belonging to 
the jeſuits, and each of the capi- 
touls ſwore in the name of his 
whole diſtrict, that it ſhould keep 
inviolable every article of that aſſo- 
ciation. 

This account of the city ends 
with the reign of the Great Henry 
IV. and there is added to it ſome 
account of the illuſtrious perſons of 
Thoulouſe. 


Account of the origin of Chiy 
722 M. de Volaire 2 


. Lmoſt every one who has read 
at all has read of heroes, 


who profeſſed arms in conſequence 
of a ſolemn vow, who received the 
honour of knighthood with particy. 
lar ceremonies, and who from that 
time went about ſuccouring diſtreſſ. 
ed virgins, and ſubduing other pro- 
feſſors of arms, who appeared to 
have no buſineſs but to perpetrate 


wrongs for the champions of virtue 


to redreſs : but whence theſe evil 
Genii, theſe diſcourteous Knights, 
aroſe, and how virgins tame to be 
in perpetual danger from their at- 
tempts, never appeared till Voltaire 
withdrew the veil. 

All Europe being reduced to a 
ſtate of anarchy and confuſion on 
the decline of the houſe of Charle- 
main, every tar — of a manor 
or lordſhip became a petty ſove- 
reign ; the manſion houſe was forti- 
fied by a moat, defended by a 
guard, and called a cafe. The 
governor had a body of ſeven or 
eight hundred men at his command, 
and with theſe he uſed frequently 
to make excurſions, which com- 
monly ended in a battle with the 
lord of ſome petty ſtate of the ſame 
kind, whoſe caſtle was then pil- 
laged, and the women and treaſures 
borne off by the conqueror. During 
this ſtate of univerſal hoſtility, 
there was no friendly communica- 
tions between the provinces, nor 
any high roads from one part of 
the kingdom to another: the weal- 
thy traders, who then travelled 
from place to place with their mer- 
chandize and their families, were in 
perpetual danger; the lord of al- 
moſt every caſtle extorted ſome- 
thing from them on the road; = 
AC 
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it faſt, rome one more rapacious 
than the reſt, ſeized upon the whole 
cargo, and bore off the woman for 
his own uſe. 

Thus caſtles became the ware- 
houſes of all kinds of rich merchan- 
dize, and the priſons of the diſtreſſ- 
ed females whoſe fathers or lovers 
had been plundered or ſlain, and 
who being, therefore, ſeldom diſ- 


into favour, were in continnal dan- 
ger of a rape. 

But as ſome are always diſtin- 
uiſned by virtue in the moſt gene- 
ral deſection, it happened that many 
lords inſenſibly aſſociated to repreſs 
theſe ſallies of violence and rapine, 
to ſecure property, and protect the 
ladies, Among theſe were many 
lords of great fiefs, and the aſſocia- 
tion was at length ſtrengthened by 
a ſolemn vow, and received the 
ſanction of a religious ceremony. 
By this ceremony they aſſumed a 
new character, and became knights. 
As the firſt knights were men of 
the higheſt "x and the largeft 

ſlefions, ſuch having moſt to 
oſe, and leaſt temptation to ſteal, 
the fraternity was regarded with a 
kind of reverence, even by thoſe 
againſt whom it was formed. Ad- 
miſſion into the order was deemed 
the higheſt honour, many extraor- 
dinary qualifications were required 
in a candidate, and many new ce- 
remonies were added at his creation. 
After having faſted from ſun-riſe, 
confeſſed himſelf, and received the 
ſacrament, he was dreſſed in a white 
tunic, and placed by himſelf at a 
ſide table, where he was neither to 
ſpeak, to ſmile, nor to eat, while 
the knights and ladies, who were to 
perform the principal parts of the 
ccremony, were eating, drinking, 
and making merry at the great ta- 
Vol, II, 
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ble. At night his armour was con - 
veyed to the church where the cere- 
mony was performed; and here 
having watched it till the morning, 
he advanced with his ſword hang- 
ing about his neck, and received 
the benediction of the prieſt. He 
then kneeled down before the lady 
who was to put on his armour, who 
being aſſiſted by perſons of the firſt 
rank, buckled on his ſpurs, put an 
helmet on his head, and accoutred 
him with a coat of mail, a cuitaſs, 
baſlets, cuiſſes, and gauntlets. 

Being thus armed cap-a pie, the 
knight who dubbed him ſtruck him 
three times over the ſhoulder, with 
the flat ſide of his ſword; in the 
name of God, St. Michael; and St, 
George, He was then obliged to 
watch all night in all his armour, 
with his ſword girded, and his lance 
in his hand, From this time the 
knight devoted himſelf to the re- 
dreſs of thoſe wrongs which ** pa- 
tient merit of th* unworthy takes, 
to ſecure merchants from the rapa- 
cious cruelty of banditti, and wo- 
men from raviſhers, to whoſe pow- 
er they were, by the particular 
confuſion of the times, continually 
expoſed, 

From this view of the origin of 
chivalry, it will be eaſy to account 
for the caftle, the moat, and the 
bridge, which are found in romances; 
and as to the dwarf, he was a con- 
ſtant appendage to the rank and 
fortune of thoſe times, and no caſtle 
therefore could be without him. 
The dwarf and the buffoon were 
then introduced to kill time, as the 
card- table is at preſent. It will alſo 
be eaſy to account for the multitude 
of captive ladies, whom the knights, 
upon ſeizing a caſtle, ſet at liberty, 
and for the prodigious quantities of 
uſeleſs gold and filver veſſels, and 
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rich ſtuffs, and other merchandize, 
with which many apartments in theſe 


caſtles are ſaid to have been filled. 

The principal lords who entered 
into the confraternity of knights, 
uſed to ſend their ſons to each 
other, to be educated, far from 
their parents, in the myſtery of chi- 
valry. Theſe youths, before they 
arrived at the age of one-and-twen- 
ty, were called Bachelors, or Bas 
Chevaliers, inferior knights, and 
at that age were qualified to receive 
the order. 

Theſe knights, who firſt appear- 
ed about the 11th century, flouriſh- 
ed molt in the time of the cruſades. 
The feudal lords, who led their vaſ- 
ſals under their banner, were called 
Knights Bannerets. The right of 
marching troops under their own 
colours was not the conſequence of 
their knighthood, but their power. 
The great privilege of knighthood 


was neither civil nor military, with 


reſpect to the ſtate, but conſiſted 
wholly in the part aſſigned them in 
thoſe ſanguinary ſports called tour- 
naments; for neither a bachelor 
nor eſquire was permitted to tilt 
with a knight. 
Various orders of knighthood 
were at length inſtituted by ſove- 


Teign princes : the Garter, by Ed- 


ward III. of England; the Golden 
Fleece, by Philip the Good, duke 
of Burgundy ; and St. Michael, by 
Lewis XI. of France, From this 


time ancient chivalry declined to 


an empty name; when ſovereign 
princes eſtabliſhed regular compa- 


nies in their,armies, knights ban- 


nerets were no more, though it was 
ſtill thought an honour to be dub-— 


bed by a rom prince or victorious 
horo; an 


all who profeſſed arms 
without knighthood, aſſumed the 
title of eſquire, 
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There is ſcarce a. prince in Eg. 
rope that has not thought fit to in. 
ſtitute an order of knighthood ; and 
the ſimple title of knight, which 
the kings of England coufer on pri. 
vate ſubjects, is a derivation from 
ancient chivalry, although very te- 
mote from its ſource, 
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The following is a true copy of th 
original lodged in the P, f 
London, 


Yours, M,N, 
July 18, 1760, 


Eorge Nevil, brother to the 
great earl of Warwick, at his 
inſtallment into his archbiſhopric of 
York, in the year 1470, made a feaſt 
for the nobility, gentry, and cleryy, 
wherein he ſpent 

300 quarters of wheat, zoo ton 
of ale, 104 ton of wine, 1 pipe of 
ſpiced wine, 80 fat oxen, 6 wild 
bulls, 300 pigs, 1094 weathers, 300 
hogs, zoo calves, 3ooo geeſe, zoo 
Capons, 100 peacocks, 200 cranes, 
200 kids, 2000 chickens, 4000 pid- 
geons, 4000 rabbits, 204 bitterns, 
1 ducks, 400 hernſies, 200 phea- 
ants, 500 partridges, 4000 wood- 
cocks, 400 plovers, 100 curlews, 
100 quails, 1000 eggets, 200 rees, 
4000 bucks and does and roe-bucks, 


1 $5 hot veniſon paſties, 1000 diſhes 
of 


jellies, 4000 cold veniſon paſtie:, 
2000 hot cuſtards, 4000 ditto cold, 
400 tarts, 300 pikes, 300 breams, 
8 ſeals, 4 porpuſſes. 

At this feaſt the earl of Warwick 
was ſteward, the earl of Bedford 
treaſurer, the lord Haſtings comp- 
troller; with many noble officers 
ſervitors, | 

1000 cooks, 62 kitcheners, 515 
ſcullions, p 
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Surrey 


Barkeſhire 


Oxonford 


Glouceſtre 


Tſſex 


Northampton 
Southampton 


Norfolk 


Suffolk 
Kent 


- 
— 


Lancaſhire <= 


Cheſhire 


Lincoln 
Dorſet 


Devonſhire 
Derbyſhire 


Stafford 


Buckingham 


Cornwall 
Somerſet 
Wilthire 


Cambridge 
Huntington 


Middleſex 


Hertfordſhire 


Nottingham 
London 
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Total of Engliſh ſhires 


For the YE AR 1566. 


ACT of the Numbers 
Counties through the 


- 


Able Arm- 
men. ed. 

7572] 400 

$552 | 1892 

3120 1900 

4504 | 1164 

14000 | 4000 

4600 

I840 | 1200 

2478 

4400 

| 4239 

18866 TILL 

I170 

2189 

6400 | 2150 

3330 

T0000 | 6200 

1600 1000 

1900 | 1000 

28 50 600 

7766 3600 

2000 4000 

7400 |. 2400 

1000 1000 

400 

1000 

3000 

2800 1000 

17885 10000 

| 111512 | 80875 


2 — 


Train- 
ed. 
2000 
1500 
I000 


3000 
2000 
600 
806 
2400 
2000 
2958 
1170 
2189 
1500 
1500 
3660 
400 
400 
600 
I 500 
40GO 
1200 
500 
400 
500 
I 500 


OO 
6000 


44727 


Un- 
trained. 
2000 
372 
900 
120 
1000 
2000 
640 
1672 
2100 
2239 
4166 


630 
1800 
3550 

600 

600 


2100 


1200 
500 


500 
I500 
600 
4000 


35989 


7133 


neers 


200 
100 


Laun 
ces. 

20 

8 

10 

30 

20 


Marches of Wales, and the Engliſh Shires annexed, 
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very Sort of the Armed Men in the 
taken Anno 1588 “*. 


| Pio» 


An ABSTRACT of the Numbers of every Sort of the Agmep Men in the 


es | 

"Ty Counties, Able 1 Arm-| Train-] Un- |} Pijo- Laun] Light; Petro- 

: n men. ed, | ed. | trained, | neers | ces | horſe | nels, 

— Salop - * — 1200] 600 600] 700] 281 70 

es, Denbigh — — 12001 600 400 200 160 30 100 

Id, Fliathire =» | 300 200 100 | 200 3 30 

ns, Caermarthenſhite * 704] 300 400 300 15 10 
Radnor - - 150 % yoo 200 200 | 100 I4 

ck Angleſea — - Ti2Of 112 100 I7 

C Worceſter _ + - 600 roo] 17 $3 10 

"Id Montgomery IRS | 6001 300 300 50 [ 19 30 

p- Pembroke > 800] Boo $00 396 30 

ers 3 6324 3400 1900 2106 471 351 100 

— — —„—¼ I — — — 1 — — — 1 — 41 — 1 — 1 — 
ts Total of Welch ſhires 114231 87199] 18 147 3788919213 870 602 678 


* Arrayed againſt the Spaniſh Invaſion, 
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Sum of the arm- er ere 
end footmen ! Untrained 37889 719 


Pioneers 9213 Total 
Beſides horſe- ] Launces 870 , 3931 1014 


0 
men Light horſe 3078 Able men F Furniſh'd 6coog 
Petronels 678 20000 4 Horſemen 4000 


Beſides the forces upon the borders, and the forces of Yorkſhjre, reſerved to anſwer the 
ſervices gorthward z and ſundry of the Welch ſhires, which are not certified, 
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The rates for the entertainment of Ten halberdiers, at 8 d. 
the efficers. of the companies ap- each 
pointed for the ſervice, in the year The treaſurer at war, per 


© 68 


1588. day —— o 63 
J. s. d. Four clerks, at 28. each oa 80 

HE lieutenant gen. Ten halberdiers, at 8d. 
f of the army, per day 6 o © each — 6} 


Halberdiers —— I 10 o The maſter of the ordnance, 
The marſhal of the field 2 oo per day —— o ioo 
Halberdiers— © 15 © Lieutenant — 0 63 
The provoſt martial — o 13 4 Inferior officers of the 
O 8 


The gaoler —— 1 ordnance, per day 
Eight tip-ſtaves, 8d. Ten halberdiers, at 
each — o 5 4 The muſter-maſter, per day o 68 
Ten halbordiers, at ditto o 6 8 Four clerks, at 28. each © 8 0 
The captain- general of the The commiſſary of the vie- 
launces, per day — 1 © © tuals, per day o 63 
Lieutenant — o 10 © One clerk © 20 
Guidon — — o 1 6 'Thetrench-maſter, per day o 68 
Frumpet — o 1 6 The maſter of the carriages, 
Clerk 8 1 per day —— © 40 
Surgeon — 16 Maſter cart-takers, the 
Ten halberdiers at 8d. piece, per day 
. o 68 Pour clerks, at the piece 


Captain-gen. of the light- The quarter-maſter, perday © 10 0 


horſe, per day — 1 © © Six furriers, at che piece 
Lieutenant — o 10 0 The ſcout-maſter, per day o 68 
Guidon —— oo 16 'Twolight-horſe, at 16d. 
Trumpet ——— 016 each . 
Clerk —i oO 16 The judge-general, per day 0 28 
Surgeon womens o 16 The entertainment of the 
Ten halberdiers, at 8d. officers of the regiment 
each o 6 8 The colonel, being a noble- 
The colonel of the footmen, man, per day — 1 00 
per day — 2 O Oo He being a knight, or no- 
Lieutenant — © 10.0 bleman's ſon, per day o 13 4 
Serjeant-major —— o 100 Lieutenant colonel, per 
Four corporals of the day o 60 
field, at 48. each — © 16 © Literary 


An humble repreſentation to thoſe who 
are to fit on the throne, Left by 
Biſhop Burnet, to be publiſhed after 


his death. 


Have had the honour to be ad- 
mitted to much free converſa- 
tion with five of our fovereigns ; 
king Charles II. king James II. 
king William IH. queen Mary, and 
queen Anne, King Charles's beha- 
viour was & thing never enough to 
be commended ; he was perfectly a 
well-bred man, eaſy of acceſs, free 
in his diſcourſe, and ſweet in his 
whole deportment; this was ma- 
naged with great art, and it covered 
bad deſigns; it was of ſuch uſe to 
him, that it may teach all ſucceed- 
ing princes, of what advantage an 
ealineſs of acceſs, and an obligin 

behaviour may be. This —— 
him; it often diſarmed thoſe reſent- 
ments, which his ill conduct in 
every thing, both public and pri- 
vate, poſſeſſed all thinking people 
wich very early, and all ſorts of 
people at Jaſt: and yet none could 
go to him, but they were in a great 
meaſure ſoftened, before they left 
him: it looked like a charm, that 
could hardly be reſiſted ; yet there 
was no good nature under that, nor 
was there any truth in him. King 
James had a'great application to bu- 
lineſs, though without a right un- 
derſtanding z that application gave 
him a reputation, tall he took care 
to throw it off: if he had not come 
aller king Charles, he would have 
paſſed for à prince of a ſweet 
temper, and eaſy acceſs, King 


For the YE AR 1760. 18x 


Literary and Miſcellaneous Eflays. 


William was the reverſe of all this; 
he was ſcarce acceſſible, and was 
always cold and ſilent; he minded 
affairs abroad ſo much, and was ſo 
ſet on the war, that he ſcarce 
thought on his government at 
home: this raiſed a general dif- 
guſt, which was improved by men 
of ill deſigns, ſo that it perplexed 
all his affairs, and he could ſcarce 
ſupport himſelf at home, whilſt he 
was the admiration of all abroad. 
Queen Mary was affable, chearful, 
and lively; ſpoke much, and yet 
under great reſerves; minded buſi- 
neſs, and came to underſtand it 
well: ſhe kept cloſe to rules, chiefly 
to thoſe ſet her by the king; and 
ſhe charmed all that came near her. 
Q. Anne is eaſy of accefs, and hears 
every thing very gently ; but opens 
herſelf to fo few, and is ſo cloſe and 
general in her anſwers, that people 
ſoon find that the chief application 
is to be made to her miniſters and 
favourites; who, in their turn, 
have an entire credit and full power 
with her: ſhe has laid down the 
ſplendor of a court too much, and 
eats privately ; ſo that, except on 
Sundays, and a few hours twice or 
thrice a week, at night in the draw- 
ing-room, ſhe appears ſo little, 
that her court is as it were aban- 
doned. Out of all theſe princes 
conduct, and from their ſucceſſes 
in their affairs; it is evident what 
ought to be the meaſures of a 
wile and good prince, who would 
govern the nation happily and glo- 
riouſly. | 

The firſt, the moſt eſſential, and 
N 3 molt 
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moſt indiſpenſible rule for a king is, 
to ſtudy the intereſt of the nation, 
to be ever in it, and to be always 
1 it: this will lay in for 

im ſuch a degree of confidence, 
that he will be ever ſafe with his 
people, when they feel they are ſafe 
in him. No part of our ſtory ſhews 
this more viſibly than queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, in which the true inte- 
reſt of the nation was conſtantly 
purſued; and this was ſo well un- 
derſtood by all, that every thing 


elſe was forgiven her and her mi- 


niſters both. Sir Simon Dewe's 
journal ſhews a treatment of parlia- 
ment, that could not have been 
borne at any other time, or under 
any other adminiſtration: this was 
the conſtant ſupport of king Wil- 
liam's reign, and continues to ſup- 
port the preſent reign, as it will 
continue to ſupport all who adhere 
ſteadily to it. 

A prince, that would command 
the atfeQions and purſes of this na- 
tion, muſt not ſtudy to ſtretch his 
prerogative, or be uneaſy under the 
Teſtraints of law; as ſoon as 
this humour ſhews itſelf, he muſt 
expect, that a jealouſy of him, and 
an uneaſy oppoſition to him, will 
follow through the whole courſe of 
his reign; whereas, if he governs 
well, parhaments will truſt him, as 
much as a wiſe prince would deſire 
to be truſted ; and will ſupply him 
in every war what is neceſſary, either 
for their own preſervation, or the 
preſervation of thoſe allies, with 
whom mutual intereſts and leagues 
unite them ; but though, ſoon after 
the reſtoration, a ſlavith parliament 
ſupported king Charles in the 
Dutch war, yet the nation muſt be 
ſtrangely changed, before any thing 
of that ſort can happen again. | 

One of the moſt deteſtable and 
fooliſh maxims, with relation to our 


government, is to keep up partes 
and rivalry among them; to ſhip 
and change miniſters, and ta g 
from one party to another, as they 
can be brought in their turns to of, 
fer the prince more money, or tg 

ive him more authority; this wil 
in concluſion render him odious and 
contemptible to all parties, who 
growing accullomed to his fickle. 
neſs, will never truſt him, but n. 
ther ſtudy to ſecure themſelves, by 
depreſſing him; of which the reign 
of Henry III. of France is a ſignal 
inſtance. We ſaw what effects this 
had on K. Charles's reign ; and K, 
William felt what an il tep he had 
made, near the end of his reign, in 
purſuing this maxim. Nothing 
creates to a prince ſuch a confidence, 
as a conſtant and clear firmneſs and 
ſteadineſs of government, with an 
unblemiſhed integrity in all his pro. 
feſſions; and nothing will create a 
more univerſal dependence on him, 
than when it is viſible, he ſtudies to 
allay the heat of parties, and to re- 
concile them to one another ; this 
will demonſtrate, that he loves his 
people, and that he has ho ill de- 
ſigns of his own. 

A prince, who would be well 
ſerved, ought to ſeek out among 
his ſubjects the beſt and moſt capa- 
ble of the youth, and ſee to their 
good education hoth at home and 
abroad; he ſhould ſend them to 
travel, and order his miniſters 
abroad to keep ſuch for ſome time 
about them, and to ſend them from 
court to court, to learn their lan- 

uage, and obſerve their tempers: 
f but twelve ſuch were conſtantly 
kept, on an allowance of 2501. 
a year, the whole expence of 
this would riſe to but 3000 l. a 
year: by this inconſiderable charge, 
a prince might have a conſtant nur- 
ſery for a wiſe and able miniſtry. 
aut 
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put thoſe ought to be well choſen; 
none ought to pretend to the nomi- 
nation; it ought to riſe from the 
motion of the honeſteſt and moſt 
diſintereſted of all his miniſters, to 
the prince in ſecret. As great a 
care ought to be had, in the nomi- 
nation of the chaplains of his mini- 
ters abroad, that there may be a 
breed of worthy clergymen, who 
have large thoughts and great no- 
tions, from a more enlarged view of 
mankind and of the world. If a 
prince would have all that ſerve 
him grateful and true to him, he 
muſt ſtudy to find out, who are the 
propereſt and worthieſt men, capa- 
ble of employments, and prevent 
their application, and ſurpriſe them 
with beſtowing good poſts unſought, 
and raiſing them higher, as they 
ſerve well: when it is known, that 
a prince has made it his maxim, to 
follow this method in diſtributing 
his favours, he will cut off applica- 
tions for them ; which will other- 
wiſe create great uneaſineſs to him, 
and have this certain ill effect, that 
where there are many pretenders, 
one muſt have the preference to all 


the reſt; ſo that many are morti- 


fied for being rejected, and are full 
of envy at him, who has obtained 
the favour, and therefore will de- 
tract from him as much as poſſible. 
This has no where worſe effects 
than among the clergy, in the diſ- 
poſal of the dignities of the church: 
and therefore queen Mary reſolved 
to break thoſe aſpirings : which re- 
ſolution ſhe carried on effectually 
tor ſome years : a conſtant purſuin 
that maxim would have a great ef: 
tet on the nation. 

Frequent progreſſes round the 
nation, ſo divided, that once in ſe- 
ven, eight, or ten years, the chief 
places of it might be gone through, 


would recommend a prince wonder- 
fully to the people ; eſpecially if he 
were gentle and affable, and would 
ſo manage his progreſs, that it 
ſhould not be a charge to any, by 
refuſing to accept of entertainments, 
from any perſon whatſoever : for 
the accepting theſe only from ſuch 
as could eafily bear the charge of 
it, would be affronting of others, 
who being of equal rank, though 
not of equal eſtates, would like- 
wiſe defire to treat the prince. So 
to make a progreſs every where ac- 
ceptable, and no where chargeable, 
the ſure method would be, accord- 
ing to the eſtabliſhed rule of the 
houſhold, for the prince to carry 
the travelling wardrobe with him, 
and to take ſuch houſes in the 
way, as are moſt convenient for 
him ; but to entertain himſelf and 
his court there, and have a variety 
of tables for ſuch as may come to 
attend him, On this queen Mary 
had ſet her heart, if ſhe had lived to 
ſee peace in her days; by this means 
a prince may ſee and be ſeen by his 
people; he may know ſome men, 
that deſerve to be diſtinguiſhed, 
of whom otherwiſe he never would 
have heard ; and he may learn and 
redreſs the grievances of his people, 
preventing all parliamentary com- 
plaints, except for ſuch matters as 
cannot be cured, but by a remedy 
in parliament: methods like theſe 
would make a prince become the 
idol of his people. 

It is certain, that their affections 
muſt follow a prince, who would 
conſider government and the royal 
dignity as his calling, and would 
be daily employed in it, ſtudying 
the good and happineſs of his peo- 
ple, purſuing the propereſt ways 
for promoting it, without either de- 
livering himſelf up to the floth of 
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luxury and vain magnificepce, or 
affecting the barbarity of war and 
conqueſt ; which render thoſe, who 
make the world a ſcene of blood 
and rapine, indeed the butchers of 
mankind. If theſe words ſeem not 
decent enough, I will make no 
other apology, but that I uſe them, 
becauſe I cannot find worle : for as 
they are the worſt af men, ſo they 
deſerve the worſt of language. Can 
jt be thought that princes are raiſed 
to the higheſt *piich of glory and 
wealth. on deſign to corrupt their 
minds with pride and contempt of 
the reſt of mankind; as if they were 
made only to be the inſtruments of 
their extravagances, or the ſubjects 
of their paſſions and humours ? 
No; they are exalted for the good 
of their fellow creatures, in order to 
raiſe them to the trueſt ſublimity, to 
become as like divinity, as a mor- 
tal creature 1s capable of being. 
None will grudge them their great 
treaſures and authority, when they 
ſee it is all employed to make their 
people happy. None will enyy 
their greatneſs, when they ſee it 
accompanied with a ſuitable great- 
neſs of ſoul ; whereas a magnified 
and flattered pageant will ſoon fall 
under univerſal contempt and ha- 
tred. There is not any one thing 
more certain and more evident, 
than that princes are made for the 
people, and not the people for 
them; and perhaps there is no na- 
tion under heaven, that is more 
entirely poſſeſſed with this notion 


of princes, than the Engliſh nation 


is in this age; ſo that they will ſoon 
be uneaſy to a prince, who does 
not govern himſelf by this maxim, 
and in time grow very unkind to 
him. 

Great care ought to be taken in 
me nomination of judges and bi- 


ſhops. I join theſe together; for 
law and religion, juſtice and piety 
are the ſupport of nations, and vive 
ſtrength and ſecurity to goverg. 
ments; judges muſt be recom. 
mended by thoſe in the high poſti 
of the law; but a prince may, b 
his own taſte, and upon knoy. 
ledge, chuſe his biſhops. They 
ought to be men eminent for piety, 
learning, diſcretion, and zeal ; not 
broken with age, which will quick. 
ly render them incapable of ſerving 
the church to any good purpoſe; 
a perſon fit to be a biſhop at ſixty, 
was fit at forty ; and had then ſpirit 
and activity, with a ſtrength both of 
body and mind. | 
The vaſt expence they are at 
in entering on their biſhopricks 
ought to be regulated; no biſhop. 
ricks can be, in any good degree, 
ſerved under 10001. a year at leaf}, 
The judges ought to be plentifully 
provided for, that they may be un. 
der no temptation to ſupply them- 
ſelves by indirect ways. One part 
of a prince's care, to be recom- 
mended to judges in their circuits, 
is to know what perſons are, as it 
were, hid in the nation, that are 
fit for emplayments, and deſerve to 
be encouraged ; of ſuch they ought 
to give an account to the lord 
chancellor, who ought to lay it be- 
fore the throne. No crime ought 
to be pardoned till the judge wha 
ave ſentence is heard, to give an 
account of the evidence, with the 
circumſtances of the fact, as it ap- 
peared on the trial: no regard 
ought to be had to ſtories, that are 
told to move compaſſion, for in 
theſe little regard is had to truth; 
and an eaſineſs in pardoning is, in 
ſome ſort, an encouraging of crimes, 
and a giving licence io commit 


them. 


but 
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But to run out no longer into par- 
ticulars, the great and comprehen- 
ge rule of all is, that a king ſhould 
conſider himſelf as exalted by Al- 
mighty God into that high dignity, 
25 into a Capacity of — 2 much 
good, and of being a great Gag 
to mankind, and in ſome ſort a G 
on earth; and therefore, as he ex- 
peas that his miniſters ſhould ſtudy 
to advance his ſervice, his intereſts, 
and his glory, and that ſo much 
the more as he raiſes them to higher 
poſts of favour and honour ; ſo he, 
whom God has raiſed to the great- 
eſt exaltation this world is capable 
of, ſhould apply himſelf wholly wo 
cares becoming his rank and ſtation, 
to be in himſelf a pattern of virtue 
and true religion, to promote juſtice, 
to relieve and revenge the oppreſſ- 
ed, and to ſeek out men of virtue 
and piety, and bring them into ſuch 
degrees of confidence as they may 
be capable of; to encourage a due 
and a generous freedom in their 
advices z to be ready to ſee his own 
errors, that he may correct them; 
and to entertain every thing that is 
ſoggeſted to him for the good of his 
7% and for the benefit of man- 


ind; and to make a difference be- 


tween thoſe who court his favour for 
their own ends, who ſtudy to flatter, 
and by that to pleaſe him, often to 
his own ruin, and thoſe who have 
preat views and noble aims, who ſet 
im on to purſue deſigns worthy of 
him, without mean or partial- re- 
gards to any ends or intereſts of 
their own, It 1s not enough for a 
prince not to encourage vice or im- 
piety by his own ill practices; it 
ought to appear that theſe are 
odious to him, and that they give 
him horror: a declaration of this 
kind, folemnly made and fteadily 
purlued, would ſoon pripg on at 


18g 
leaſt an exterior reformation, which 
would have a great effect on the 
body of the nation, and on the ri- 
ſing generation, though it were but 
hypocritically put on at firſt. 
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On the great Sever of learning in the 
Engliſh /anguage. 


[From the 1D LE R.] 


T is common to overlook what 

is near, by keeping the eye fixed 
upon ſomething remote. In the 
ſame manner preſent opportunities 
are neglected, and attainable good 
is ſlighted, by minds buſied in ex- 
tenſive ranges, and intent upon fu- 
ture advantages. Life, however 
ſhort, is made yet ſhorter by waſte 
of time, and its progreſs towards 
happineſs, though naturally ſlow, 
is yet retarded by unneceſſary la- 
bour. 

The difficulty of attaining know- 
ledge is univerſally confeſſed. To 
fix deeply in the mind the principles 
of ſcience; to ſettle their limita- 
tions, and deduce the long ſucceſ- 
hon of conſequences ; to compre- 
hend the whole compaſs of compli- 
cated ſyſtems, with all the argu- 
ments, objections, and ſolutions ; 
and to repoſite, in our intellectual 
treaſures, the numherleſs facts, ex- 
periments, apophthegms, and 
ſitions, which muſt ſtand ſingle in 
the memory, and of which none has 
any perceptible connection with the 
reſt, is a taſk, which, though un- 
dertaken with ardour, and purſued 
with diligence, muſt at laſt be left 
unfiniſhed by the frailty of our 
nature. OT 

To make the way of learning ei- 
ther leſs ſhort, or leſs ſmooth, is 
certainly abſurd ; yet this is the ap- 
parent effect of the prejudice which 
ſeems to prevail among us in * 

| 0 
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of foreign authors, and of the con- guage, He that ſearches aſter 
tempt of our native literature which mathematical knowledge may byf 
this excurſive curioſity muſt neceſ- himſelf among his own countrymen 
farily produce. Every man is more and will find one or other able to 
ſpeedily inſtructed by his own lan- inſtruct him in every part of thoſe 
guage, than by any other; before abſtruſe ſciences. He that is de. 
we Farch the reſt of the world for lighted with experiments, and 
teachers, let us try whether we may wiſhes to know the nature of bodies 
not ſpare trouble by finding them from certain and viſible effects, i; 
at home. | happily placed in the country where 
The riches of the Engliſh lan- the mechanical philoſopy was fir 
guage are much greater than they eſtabliſhed by a public inſtitution, 
are commonly ſuppoſed. Many and from which it was ſpread to all 
uſeful and valuable books lie buried other countries. 
in ſhops and libraries, unknown The more airy and elegant ſtudies 
and unexamined, unleſs ſome lucky of philology and criticiſm have little 
compiler opens them by chance, and need of any foreign helps. Though 
finds an eaſy ſpoil of wit and learn- our language, not being very ana- 
ing. I am far from intending to in- logical, gives few opportunities for 
finuate, that other languages are grammatical 1 yet we 
not neceſſary to him who aſpires to have not wanted authors who have 
eminence, and whoſe whole life is conſidered the principles of ſpeech; 
devoted to ſtudy; but to him who and with critical writings we abound 
reads only for amuſement, or whoſe ſufficiently to enable pedantry to 
whole purpoſe is not to deck himſelf impoſe rules which can ſeldom be 
with the honours of literature, but obſerved, and vainly to talk of 
to be qualified for domeſtic books which are ſeldom read. 
uſefulneſs, and fit down content But our language has, from the 
with ſubordinate reputation, we reformation to the preſent time, 
have authors ſufficient to fill up all been chiefly dignified and adorned 
the vacations of his time, and by the works of our divines, who, 
ratify moſt of his wiſhes for in- conſidered as commentators, con- 
. trovertiſts, or preachers, have un- 
. Of our poets I need ſay little, be- doubtedly left all other nations far 
cauſe they are perhaps the only au- behind them. No vulgar language 
thors to whom their country has can boaſt ſuch treaſures of e 
done juſtice. We conſider the whole cal knowledge, or ſuch multitudes 
ſucceſſion from Spenſer to Pope, as of authors, at once learned, elegant, 
ſuperior to any names which the and pious, Other countries and 
continent can boaſt, and therefore other communions have many au- 
the poets of other nations, however thors, perhaps equal in abilities and 
familiarly they may be ſometimes diligence to ours: but if we unite 
mentioned, are very little read ex- number with excellence, there is 
cept by thoſe who deſign to borrow certainly no nation which muſt not 
their beauties, allow us to be its ſuperior. Of mo- 
There is, I think, not one of the rality little is neceſſary to be ſaid, 
liberal arts which may not be com- becauſe it is comprehended in prac- 
petently learned in our own lan- tical diyinity, and is perhaps _ 
taug 
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taught in Engliſh ſermons than in 
any other books ancient or modern. 
Nor ſhall I dwell on our excellence 


in metaphyſical ſpeculations, be- 
1 1 cauſe br that =O; the works of 
1 our divines will eaſily diſcover how 
3 ſar human ſubtilty has been able to 
K 15 netrate. a 
hae Political knowledge is forced 
fir upon us by the form of our conſti- 
Son tution, and all the myſteries of go- 
. all yernment are diſplayed in the attack 


or defence of every miniſter, The 
original laws of ſociety, the rights 
of ſubjects, and the prerogatives of 
kings, have been conſidered with 
the utmoſt nicety, ſometimes pro- 
foundly ates e and ſometimes 
familiarly explained. Thus copi- 
ouſly inſtructive is the Engliſh lan- 
guage, and thus needleſs is all re- 
courſe to foreign writers, Let us 
not therefore make our neighbours 
proud by ſoliciting help which we 
do not want, nor diſcourage our 


we need not ſuffer. 


Phy/ical evil the cauſe of moral good. 
From the ID LE R.] 


OW evil came into the world, 

for what reaſon it is that life 
1s over-ſpread with ſuch boundleſs 
varieties of miſery, that the only 
thinking being of this globe is 
doomed to think merely to be 
wretched, and to paſs his time from 
youth to age in fearing or in ſuffer- 
ing calamities, is a queſtion which 


which philoſophycouldnever anſwer. 

Religion informs us, that miſery 
and fin were produced together. 
The depravation of the human will 
was followed by a diſorder of the 
harmony of nature; and by that 
providence which often places anti- 
dotes in the neighbourhood of poi- 
ſons, it was checked by miſery, leſt 
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own induſtry by difficulties which. 


philoſophers have long aſked, and 


187 
it ſhould ſwell to univerſal and un- 
limited dominion. 

A ſtate of innocence and happi- 
neſs is ſo remote from all that we 
have ever ſeen, that though we can 
eaſily conceive it poſſible, and may 
therefore hope to attain it, yet our 
ſpeculations upon it muſt be general 
and confuſed. We can diſcover 
that where there is univerſal inno- 
cence, there will probably be uni- 
verſal happineſs; for why ſhould 
afflictions be permitted to infeſt 
heings who are not in danger of cor- 
ruption from bleſſings, and where 
there 1s no uſe of terror nor cauſe of 
puniſhment ? But in a world like 
ours, where our ſenſes aſſault us, 
and our hearts betray us, we ſhould 
pe on from crime to crime heed- 
eſs and remorſeleſs, if miſery did 
not ſtand in our way, and our own 
Pains admoniſh us of our folly, + 

Almoſt all the moral good which 
is left among us, is the apparent 
effe& of phyſical evil. Goodneſs is 
divided by divines into ſoberneſs, 
righteouſneſs, and godlineſs. Let 
it be examined how each of theſe 
duties would be practiſed if there 
were no phyſical evil to enforce it. 

Sobriety, or temperance, is no- 
thing but the forbearance of plea- 
ſure: and if pleaſure were not fol- 
lowed by pain, who would forbear 
it? We ſee every hour thoſe in whom 
the deſire of preſent indulgence 
overpowers all ſenſe of paſt miſery, 
and of future miſery. In a remiſ- 
ſion of the gout the drunkard re- 
turns to his wine, and the glut- 
ton to his feaſt; and if neither diſ- 
eaſe nor poverty were felt or dread- 
ed, every one would ſink down in 
idle ſenſuality, without any care 
of others or of himſelf. To eat 
and drink, and lie down to ſleep, 
would be the whole buſineſs of 
mankind. N 
Right- 
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ſocial duty, may be ſubdivided into 
joftice and charity. Of juoſlice one 


ei the heathen ſages has ſhewn, 


with great acuteneſs, that it was 
impreſſed upon mankind only by 
the inconveniences which injuſtice 
had produced. In the firſt ages, 
ſays — men acted without any rule 
by the impulſe of deſire, and prac- 
tiſed injuſtice upon others, and 
ſuffered it from others in their 
turu; but in time it was diſcovered, 
that the pain of ſuffering wrong 
was greater than the pleaſure of 
doing it, and mankind, by a general 
compact, ſubmitted to the reſtraint 
of laws, and reſigned the pleaſure 
to eſcape the pain.” 

Of charity it is ſuperfluous to ob- 
ſerve, that it could have no place if 
there were no want; for a virtue 
which could not be practiſed, the 
omi ſſion could not be culpable. Evil 
is not only the. ſubject, but the 
efficient of charity; we are incited 
to the relief of miſery by the con- 
ſciouſneſs that we have the ſame na- 
ture with the ſufferer, that we are 
in danger of the ſame diſtreſſes, and 
may ſome time want to implore the 
ſame aſſiſtance. 

Goodnefs, or piety, is the eleva- 
tion of the mind towards the ſu- 
preme being, and the extenſion of 
our thoughts to another life. The 
other lite is future, and the ſupreme 
being is inviſible, None would 
bave recourſe to an inviſible power, 
but that all other ſubjects had eluded 
their hopes. None would fix their 


attention upon the future, but that 


they are diſcontented with the pre- 
fent. If the ſenſes were feaſted 
with perpetual pleaſures, they 
would always keep the mind in ſub- 
jection. | Reaſon has no authority 
over us, but by its power to warn 
us againſt eil. 
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Righteoufnoſs, or the ſyſtem of 


delights ſolicit our inclinations, 


In childhood, while our ming; 
are yet unoccupied, relipion is im. 
preſſed upon them, and the fir 
years of almoſt all who have been 
well educated are paſſed in the re. 
gular diſcharge of the duties of 
piety. But as we advance forward 
into the crouds of life, innumerable 


and innumerable cares diftratt our 
attention; the time of youth is paſſed 
in noiſy frolicks; manhood is led 
on from hope to hope, and from 
project to project; the diſſoluteneſ; 
of pleaſure, the inebriation of ſuc. 
ceſs, the ardour of expectation, and 
the vehemence of competition, chain 
down the mind alike to the preſent 
ſcenes; nor is it remembered how 
ſoon this miſt of trifles muſt be 
ſcattered, and the bubbles that float 
upon the rivulet of life be loſt for 
ever in the gulph of eternity. To 
this conſideration ſcarce any man is 
awakened but by ſome preſſing and 
reſiſileſs evil. The death of thoſe 
from whom he derived his pleaſures, 
or to whom he deſtined his poſſeſ- 
fions ; ſome diſeaſe which ſhews 
him the vanity of all external ac- 
quiſitions, or the gloom of age 
which intercepts his proſpe&s of 
long enjoyment, forces him to fix 
his hopes upon ſome other ſtate, 
and when he has contended with 
the tempeſts of life till his ſtrength 
fails him, he flies at laſt to the 
ſhelter of religion, 

That miſery does not make all 
virtuous, experience ton certainly 
informs us; but it is not leſs certain, 
that of what virtue there is, miſery 
produces far the greater part. Phy- 
ſical evil may be therefore endured 
with patience, ſince it is the cauſe 
of moral good; and patience itſelf 
1s one virtue by which we are pre- 
pared for that ſtate in which evil 


mall be no more, 


Tat- 


ranſlation of a letter the late 
4 prefident 16 the au- 
thor of the view of Lord Boling- 
broke's pbiloſophy. 


Am exceedingly obliged to you, 
Sir, for the magnificent preſent 
you have been pleaſed to make me 
of your books, and for the letter 
you did me the honour to write 
me on lord Bolingbroke's poſthu- 
mous works. As that letter ſeems 
to be rather more my own than the 
two books which accompany it, 
every reaſonable creature being in- 
terelted therein, as well as myſelf, 
I enjoy it with particular delight. 
I have dipped into ſome of my lord 
Bolingbroke's diſcourſes ; and, if I 
may be allowed to ſay in what man- 
ner they affected me, I muſt own 
that he writes with a good deal of 
warmth : but methinks he generally 
employs. it againſt things, whereas 
it ought to be employed only in 
painting them. Now it appears to 
me that, in the poſthumous work 
of which you have given me an ac- 
count, he hath prepared for you, 
Sir, continual matter of triumph. 
He who attacks revealed religon, at- 
tacks revealed religion only ; but, 
he who attacks natural religion, at- 
tacks all the religions in the world. 
Though men ſhould be taught to 
diſbelieve the obligations of revealed 
religion, they may ſtill think them- 
ſclves bound by ſome other; but it 
is moſt pernicious to endeavour to 
perſuade them that they are bound 
by none at all. It is not impoſ- 
ſible to attack a revealed religion, 
ſeeing it depends on particular facts; 
and facts are, in their own nature, 
liable to be controverted ; but that 
is not the caſe with natural religion; 
for it 1s drawn from the nature of 
man, which cannot be diſputed, 
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and from the internal ſentiments of 
mankind, which are equally indiſ- 


putable. Beſides, what motive can 
there be for attacking revealed ne- 
ligion in England ? In that e 


it is ſa purged of all deſtructive pre- 


judices, that it can do no harm; 
but, on the contrary, is capable of 
ducing numberleſs good effects. 
am fenfible that in Spain or Por- 
tugal a man who is going to be 
burnt, or afraid of being burnt, be- 
cauſe he does not believe certain 
articles, whether depending or not 
—— on revealed religion, hath 
_—_ goo reaſon = attack it, ba- 
cau may thereby hope to 
vide for his natural — "Bur 
the caſe is very different in England, 
where a man that attacks. revealed 
religion does it without the leaſt- 
perſonal motive; and where this. 
champion, if he ſhould ſurceed, n 
ſhould he be in the right too, — 
only deprive his country of number - 
leſs real benefits, for the ſake of 
eſtabliſhing a merely ſpeculative 
truth, 


— —— 


Oz the different conditions of youth 


and age. 


SIR, K 


HE different conditions of 
youth and age, with regard 
to this world, their enjoyments aud 
views, I have often made the ſubje& 
of much pleaſing contemplation. 
The glow of warm blood, the 
vigour of health, and the ſtrogg 
powers of imagination, have ever 
repreſented to my mind the morn- 
ing of life, like the morning of day; 
where every thing is freſh and 
chearſul, inviting. enjoyment, aud 
contributive of great pleaſure; love, 
paſtime, and even buſineſs, are pur- 
ſued with high delight, Every thing 
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appears charming, as in the ſeaſon 
of ſpring, inſpiring us with rapture, 
and inviting us to bliſs, But as all 
ſublunary tranſports have but tran- 
fitory exiſtence, the edge which 
taſting gives to our appetites, a full 
meal 1s ſure to blunt ; therefore, 
thoſe who ſeek no higher enjoy- 
ments than from their paſſions, will 
be ſure to experience ſatiety in their 
indulgence ; nature having doomed 
us to wearineſs in all the full grati- 
fications of our ſenſes. 

Thoſe only continue happy, who 
are ſo precautionally prudent as to 


lay in early a ſtock for true perma- 


nent ſatisfaction: which is of na- 
ture leſs violent, but infinitely more 
durable, 'This ſtore muſt be com- 
poſed of virtue, wiſdom, and their 
fruits, which are knowledge, tem- 

rance and propriety, the needful 
inſtruments of felicity. 

Youth, therefore, to be happy, muſt 
acquire ſome of the attainments of 
age, to attain which reaſon will have 
recourſe to the experience of grey 
hairs. It is in the diſpenſing of 
wiſdom that age appears venerable; 


and without the power of doing it, 


it forſeits its high dignity; for a 
head grown hoary in follies is a 
woeful object of deriſion. | 
Our paſſions in youth are very 
werful ſeducers ; they hurry us 
into haſty enjoyments, which have 
often their ending in very long and 


fruitleſs repentance. Againſt theſe 


imminent evils, which have their 
foundations in early life, we have 
no kind of defence, but in the ex- 


perience of later days, which thoſe 


are the moſt happy, who ſooneſt ac- 
quire and regard. 

The long-practiſed in life have 
found the futility of all raptures, 
and know that none are worth pur- 


chaſing at the price of great ha- 


3 


purſuits, it can pleaſe itſelf with 


zards. The lover's dream of ex. 
ſtacies, and the prodigal's «f 
high delight, are equal deluſions 
practiſed y paſſion on reaſon ; for 
in rational enjoyments only dura. 
tion is to be found. We grow ſpee. 
dily ſick of what we only admire, 
but are often laſtingly gratified with 
what we reaſonably approve, 

Thus muſt youth, to be happy, 
e ſome of the qualities of age; 
and a 


e, to be comfortable, muſt f 
retain ſome of thoſe of youth. The c 
ſtrong paſſions and affeQions of a 
both æras are alike deceitful ; as in i 
one ſtage we have not attained to b 
the vigour of ſound judgment, and t 
in the other we have paſt it, and 
got into the date of ſecond dotage, ' 
without the benefit of reltraints that 


were our ſecurities in our firſt child- 
hood ; and we are apt to continue 
full in the pride of experience, 
when the powers of reaſon are all 
decaying or becoming loſt. 

Age pictured in the mind is de- 
crepidity in winter, retiring in the 
evening to the comfortable ſhelter 
of a fire- ſide, where ſecure from the 
rage of elements, and weary of vain 


prattling of evils overcome, and 
pleaſures that it has parted with the 
enjoyment of without regret, feek- 
ing nothing but to wear down the 
laſt ſtage ot life with eaſe, and leax- 
ing buſtle and folly to thoſe 10 
whom by nature they belong. 

The greateſt wiſdom that can or- 
nament hoary heads is, to quit the 
crowd with a good grace, and vo- 
Iuntarily to leave dy ſociety be- 
fore they become forcibly excluded 
from it. Infirmity muft take ſhel- 
ter in the kindneſs of true friend- 
ſhip, and that is not to be expected 
from the many, but the few, 


Talk 


Talkativeneſs is the foible and 
gratification of old age, and has 
deen ſo diſtinguiſhed, by obſerva- 
tion, from Homer's days to the pre- 
ſent time. A chearfulneſs retained 
from youth gives a gracefulneſs to 
this humour, and recommends even 
its imperfections, if not to common 
zpprobation, at leaſt to particular 
ood will. | 

[f youth has its advantage of high 
ſpirits and fond purſuits, old age 
can boaſt its comforts of compoſure 
and reſignation. One ſtage of life 
is to be repreſented by the pleaſura- 
ble appetite with which we fit down 
to a meal: the other, by the ſatisfied 
indifference with which we are ſure 
to riſe from it, and the willing diſ- 
poſition we make after it for reſt. 

It is folly in youth to place too 
ſtrong a reliance on long life; it is 
weakneſs in age to be over- ſolici- 
tous about it. In the former caſe, 
the expeQation is indulged with 
uncertainty; in the latter the deſire 
is attended by anxiety, becauſe the 
chances of probability are entirely 
againſt It, 

All that we are ſure of in this life 
is, that we muſt quit it, we know 
not when: and all that it moſt be- 
hoves us to do is, to be prepared 
for that call; which wiſdom and 
virtue are our conſtant admoniſhers 
to. It little matters how long we 
live in this world; but it greatly 
does, in what manner we hve in it. 
We have a full right, while we are 
here, to all rational enjoyments ; 
and it is our faults, if we ſuffer other 
purſuits to become our deluders in- 
to diſquiet, We ſhould in all things 
be the ſeekers of our own peace and 
welfare, and the promoters of thoſe 
of others. While we make ſuch 
the rules of our conduct, we ſhall be 


- 
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certainly good and happy; equally 


ready to continue wit 
ready to refign it. 
Youth has no more bliſs than 
ſober reaſon can inſure to it ; nor 
has age more unhappineſs than in- 
diſcretion brings upon it. All de- 
pends on our acting right parts in 
thoſe, different ſtages of our being; 


life, and 


our credit and felicity being ſuch as 


we ourſelves make them: So that 
it is not providence, but perverſe- 
neſs, that makes us otherwiſe than 


happy. 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
BRUTUS. 


— — 


Extra? from a piece written in 
 Penſylvania in 1751, intituled, 
Obſervations concerning the In- 
creaſe of Mankind, Peopling of 
. Countries, &c. 


I. ABLES of the proporti- 

on of marriages to births, 
of deaths to births, of marriages to 
thenumberof inhabitants, &c. form- 
ed on obſervations made upon the 
bills of mortality, chriſtenings, &c. 
of populous cities, will not ſuit coun- 
tries; nor will tables formed on 
obſervations made on full-fectled old 
countries, as Europe, fuit new 
countries, as America. 

2, For people increaſe in propor- 
tion ro the number of marriages, 
and that 1s greater in proportion to 
the eaſe and convenience, of ſup- 
porting a family. When families 
can be eaſily ſupported, more per- 
ſons marry, and earlier in life. 

3. In cities, where all trades, 
occupations and offices are full, ma- 
ny delay marrying, till they can ſee 
how to bear the charges of a fami. 
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ly ; which charges are greater in 
cities, as luxury is moſt common; 
many live fingle during life, and 
eontinue ſervants to families, jour- 
neymen to trades, &c. hence cities 
do not by natural generation ſupply 


themſelves with inhabitants; the 


deaths are more than the births. 

4. In countries full ſettled, the 
caſe muſt be nearly the fame, all 
lands being occupied and improved 
to the height; thoſe who cannot 
get land, muſt labour for others 
who have it; when labourers are 

lenty, their wages will be low; by 
fow wages a family is ſupported 
with difficulty; this difficulty de- 
ters many from marriage, who 
therefore long continue ſervants 
and ſingle.— Only as the cities take 
ſupplies of people from the country, 
and thereby make a little more 
room in the country, marriage is a 
little more encouraged there, and 
the births exceed the deaths. 

5. Great part of Europe is full 
ſettled with huſbandmen, manufac- 
turers, &c. and therefore cannot 
now much increaſe in people: 
America is chiefly occupied by In- 
dians, who ſubfitt moſtly by hunt- 
ing.—Bur as the hunter, of all men, 
requires the greateſt quantity ok land 
from whence to draw his ſubſiſtence 
(the huſbandman fubſiſting on much 
leſs, and the manufacturer requiring 
leaſt of all) the Europeans found 
America as fully ſettled as it well 
could be by hunters ; yet theſe hav- 
ing large tracts were eaſily prevailed 
on to part with portions of ter- 
Titory to the new comers, who did 
not much interfere with the natives 
in hunting, and furniſhed them with 
many things they wanted. 

6. Land being thus plenty in 
America, and ſo cheap as that a 
labouring man, that underſtands 


huſbandry, can in a ſhort time ſave 


money enough to purchaſe a pie 
of new — tn for a _ 
tion, whereon he may ſubſiſt a fa. 
mily, ſuch are not afraid to marry ; 
for if they even look far enough for. 
ward to confider how theit children 
when grown up are to be provided 
for, they ſee that more land is to he 
had at rates equally eaſy, all circum- 
ſtances conſidered, 

7. Hence marriages in America 
are more general, and more gene. 
rally early, than in Europe ; and if 
it is reckoned there, that there i; 


bat one marriage per annum among 


100 perſons, perhaps, we may here 
reckon two ; and if in Europe they 
have but four births to a marriage 
(many of their marriages being 
late) we may here reckon eight; 
of which if one half prow up, and 
our marriages are made, reckoning 
one with another, at twenty years 
of age, our people muſt at leaſt be 
doubled every twenty | 

8. But notwithſtanding this in- 
creaſe, ſo vaſt is the territory of 
North-America, that it will require 
many ages to ſettle it fully; and 
till it is fully ſettled, labour will 
never be cheap here, where no man 
continues long a labourer for 0- 
thers, but gets a plantation of his 
own 3 no man continues long a 
journeyman to a trade, but goes 
among thoſe new ſettlers, and ſets 
up for himſelf, c. Hence labour is 
no cheaper now, in Penſylvania, 
than it was thirty years ago, though 
ſo many thouſand labouring people 
have been imported from Germany 
and Ireland, 

9. The danger therefore of theſe 
colonies interfering with their mo- 
ther country in trades that depend 
on labour, manufaQtures, &eC. is too 
remote to require the artention of 
Great-Britain. | 


10. But 


10. But in proportion to the in- 
treaſe of the colonies, à vaſt de- 
mand is growing for Britiſh-manu- 
actures; a glorious market wholly 
in the power of Britain; in which 
foreigners cannot, interfere, which 
will encreaſe in a ſhort time even 
beyond the power of ſupplying; 
though her whole trade ſhould be 
to her colonies. # k 

12. Tis an ill grounded opi- 
nion, that by the labour of ſlaves; 
america may poſſibly vie in cheap- 
neſs of manufactures with Britain. 
The labour of ſlaves can never be fo 
cheap here as the labour of working 
men is in Britain. Any one may 
compute it. Inteteſt of money is in 
the colonies from 6 to 12 per cent. 
Slaves: one with another coſt 30]. 
ſterling per head. Reckon then the 
intereſt of the firſt purchaſe of a 
ſave, the inſurance or riſſ on his life, 
his cloathing and diet, expences in 
his ſickneſs and loſs of time; loſs by 
his negle& of buſineſs (neglect is 
natural to the man who is not to be 
benefited by his own care and dili- 
gence), expence of a driver to keep 
him at work, and his pilfering from 
time to time, almoſt every ſlave be- 
ing from the nature of flavery a 
thicf, and compare the whole 
amount with the wages of a manu- 
facturer of iron or wool in England; 
you will ſee that labour is mach 


negroes here. Why then will A- 
mcrica parchaſe flaves? Becauſe 
llaves may be kept as long as a 
man pleaſes, or has occaſion for their 
labour; while hired men are conti- 
nually leaving their maſter (often in 
the midit of his buſineſs) and ſetting 
up for themſelves: 

13. As the increaſe of people 
depends on the encouragement of 
marriages,” the, following things 
muſt diminiſh a nation, viz, 1, 
Vo L. III. 


cheaper there than it ever can be by 


- 


* 
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The being conquered; fot the con- 


uerors will engroſs as many of- 

ces, and exact as much tribute of 
profit on the labour of the conquer- 
ed, as will maintain them in their 
new eſtabliſhment; and this dimi- 
niſhing the ſabſtance of the natives; 
diſcourages their marfiages, and ſu 
gradually diminiſhes them, while 
the foreigners increaſe; - 2. Loſs of 
territory. Thus the Britons being 
driven into Wales, and crowded to- 
gether in a barren country inſuffi- 
cient to ſupport ſuch great numbers: 
diminiſhed till the people bore x 
proportion to the produce; while 
the Saxons increaſed on their aban- 
doned lands, till the iſland became 
full of Engliſh; And were the Eng- 
liſh now driven into Wales by ſome: 
foreign nation, there would in a 
few years be no more Engliſhmen 
in Britain, than there are people in 
Wales. 3. Loſs of trade. Manu- 
factures exported draw ſubſiſtence 
from foreign countries for numbers, 
who are thereby enabled to marry 
and raiſe families. If the nation be 
deprived of any branch of trade, 
and' no new employment is found 
for the people occupied in that 
branch, it will ſoon be deprived 
of ſo many people; 4. Lofs of 
food. Suppoſe a nation has a fiſh- 
cry, which not only employs great 
numbers, bat makes the food and 
ſubſiſtence of the people cheaper: 
if another nation becomes maſter of 
the ſeas, and prevents the fiſhery, 


the people will diminiſh in propor- 


tion as the loſs of employ, and dear- 
neſs of proviſion makes it more dif- 


ficult to ſubſiſt a family. 53. Bad 


government and inſecure property. 


People not only leave ſuch a coun- 


try, and ſettling abroad incorporate 
with other nations, loſe their na- 
tive language, and become foreign- 
ers; but the induſtry of thoſe that 

O re- 
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remain being diſcouraged, the 
quantity of ſubſiſtence in the coun- 
try is leſſened, and the ſupport of a 
family becomes more difficult. 
So heavy taxes tend to diminiſh a 
1 6. The introduction of 
aves, The negroes brought in- 
to the Engliſh ſugar iflands, have 
greatly diminiſhed the whites there; 
the poor are by this means de- 
2 of employment, while a 
ew families acquire vaſt eſtates, 
which they ſpend on foreign lux- 
uries, and educating their children 
in the habit of thoſe luxuries; the 
ſame income is needed for the ſup- 
port of one, that might have main- 
tained one hundred, The whates, 
who have ſlaves, not labouring, 
are enfeebled, and therefore not 
ſo generally prolific: the flaves be- 
ing worked too hard, and ill fed, 
their conſtitutions are broken, and 
the deaths among them are more 
than the births; ſo that a continual 
ſupply is needed from Africa, 
The northern colonies having few 
flaves, increaſe in whites. Slaves 
alſo pejorate the families that uſe 
them: the white children become 
porn, diſguſted with labour, and 
ing educated in idleneſs are ren- 
dered unfit to get a living by in- 
duſtry, 
14. Hence the prince that ac- 
quires new territory, if he finds it 
vacant, or removes the natives to 
give his own people room; the le- 
iſlator that lo effectual laws 
or promoting trade, increaſing 
employment, improving land by 
more or better tillage, providing 
more food by fiſheries, ſecuring 
property, &c. and the man that in- 
vents new trades, arts or manu» 
factures, or new improvements in 
huſbandry, may be properly called 
Fathers of their Nation, as they are 
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the cauſe of the generation of mut:;. 
tudes, by the encouragement they 
afford to marriage. 

15. As to the privile 
to « married, (ſuch > Oy pe 
um liberorum among the Roman;) 
they may haſten the filling of 2 
country that has been thinned by 
war or peſtilence, or that has other. 
wiſe vacant territory, but cannot 
increaſe a people beyond the mean; 
provided for their ſabſiſtence. 

16, Foreign luxuries, and need. 
leſs manufactures imported and uſed 
in a nation, do, by the fame rea- 
ſon, increaſe the people of the na- 
tion that furniſhes them, and dimi. 
niſh the people of the nation that 
uſes them. —Laws therefore that 
prevent ſuch importations, and on 
the contrary promote the exporta- 
tion of manufactures to be conſu- 
med in foreign countries, may be 
called (with reſpe& to the people 
that make them) generative laws, 
as by increaſing ſubkſtence they en- 
—_— marriage. Such laws like- 
wiſe ſtrengthen a country doubly, 

increaſing its own people, and 
diminiſhing its neighbours. 

17. Some European nations pru- 
dently refuſe to conſume the manu- 
factures of Eaſt India: Th 
ſhould likewiſe forbid them to their 
colonies; for the gain to the mer- 
chant is not to be compared with 


the loſs by this means of people to 


the nation. 

18, Home luxury in the great in- 
creaſes the nation's manufacturer 
2 by it, who are many, 
and tends to diminiſh the families 
that indulge in it, who are few. The 
greater the common faſhionable ex- 
pence of any rank of people; the 
more cautious they are of . 
Therefore luxury ſhould naver 
ſuffered to become common. | 

19. The 
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19. The great increaſe of off- 
ſpring in particular families is not 
always owing to greater fecundity 
of nature, but ſometimes to exam- 
les of induſtry in the heads, and 
{:duſtrious educationz by which 
the children are enabled to provide 
better for themſelves, and their 
marrying early 1s encouraged from 
the proſpe& of ſubſiſtence. 

20. If there be a ſect therefore; 
in our nation, that regard frugality 
and induſtry as religious duties, and 
educate their children therein, more 
than others commonly do; ſuch 
ſect muſt conſequently increaſe more 
by natural generation, than any 
other ſect in Britain. 

21. The importation of foreign- 
ers into a country that has ſo many 
inhabitants as the preſent employ- 
ments and proviſion for ſubſiſtence 
will bear, will be in the end no in- 
creaſe of people, unleſs the new 
comers have more induſtry and fru- 

ality than the natives, and then 

will provide more ſubſiſtence 

wy increaſe in the country; but 
they will gradually eat the natives 
out, Nor is it neceſſary to bring 
foreigners to fill up any occaſional! 
vacancy in a country; for ſuch va- 
cancy (if the laws are »$ 139 
15.) will ſoon be filled by natural 
generations Who can now find the 
vacancy made in Sweden; France, 


or other warlike nations, by the 


lague of heroiſm forty years ago; 
» — by the 4 of 5 
Proteſtants; in England, by the 
ſettlement of her colonies; or in 
Guinea, by 100 years exportation 
of ſlaves that has blackened half 
America? — The thinneſs of the 
inhabitants in Spain, is owing to 
national pride and idleneſs, and 
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other cauſes, rather than to the ex- 
pulſion of the Moors, or to the 
making of new ſettlements. 
22: There is in ſhort ho bound to 
the prolific nature in plants; or ani- 
mals, but what is made by their 
crouding and interfering with each 
other's means of ſubſiſtence; Was 
the face of the earth vacant of 
other plants, it might be gradually 
ſowed and overſpread with one kind 
only; as for * pp with fennel; 
and were it empty of other inhabi- 
tants, it might in a few ages be re- 
pleniſhed from one nation only; 
as for inſtance; with Engliſhmen; 
Thus there are ſuppoſed to be now 
upwards of one million Engliſh 
ſouls in North- America: (though it 
is thought ſcarce 80,000 have — 
brought over ſea) and yet perhaps 
there is not one the fewer in Bri- 
tain, but rather many more, on ac- 
count of the employment the colo- 
nies afford to manufacturers at 
home. This million doubling, ſup- 
poſing but once in twenty-five years, 
will in another century be more 
than the people of England, and 
the greateſt number of Engliſhmen 
will be on this ſide the water. 
What an acceſſion of power to the 
Britiſh empire by ſea as well as 
land! What increaſe of trade and 
navigation! What numbers of ſhips 
and ſeamen! We have been here but 
little more than one hundred years, 
and yet the force of our privateers 
in the late war, united, was greater 


both in men and guns, than that 


of the whole Britiſh navy in queen 
Elizabeth's time: — how impor- 
tant an affair then to Britain, is 
the preſent treaty * for ſettling 
the bounds between her colonies 
and the French, and how careful 

Q 2 . ſhould 


* 1751. 
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ſhould ſhe be to ſecure room enough, 
fince on the room depends ſo much 
the increaſe of her people? 

23. In fine, a nation well regu- 
lated is like a polypus*; take away 
a-limb, its place is ſoon ſupplied : 
cut it in two, and each deficient part 
ſhall ſpeedily grow out of the part 
remaining. Thus if you have 
room and ſubſiſtence enough, as 


| * may by dividing make ten po- 


puſes out of one, you may of one 
make ten nations equally populous 
and powerful; or rather increaſe 


a nation ten fold in numbers and 
ſtrength, ******* 


„ 


Of Populonſneſs. 
Tranſlated from the French. 

HERE is no maxim in poli- 

tics ſo univerſally received, 
as that a great number of people 
conſtitutes the power of a ſtate; and 
yet, at the ſame time, there is none 
whoſe ſpirit of progreſſion is ſo lit- 
tle underſtood. 'This proceeds from 
the inattention of the legiſlature to 
the moral cauſes that influence 
the conduct of mankind; which oc- 
caſions the rulers of nations to con- 
fine themſelves to general and ſim- 
ple regulations, which are ſeldom 
of much ſervice to this grand ob- 


ject. 


Populouſneſs depends too much 
upon ſecond cauſes, to be truſted to 
fundamental and invariable maxims. 
Humour, genius, prejudice, the ſpi- 
rit of ſociableneſs, effeminacy, the 
love of eaſe, and enjoyment of life, 
the ſpirit of philoſophiſing, ſenſu- 
ality, debauchery, and in a word, 
all the human paſſions, which are 
in a continual fluctuation, are for 


* A water inſect well known to naturaliſts. 


ever ſettling limits to its progreſs of 
propagation. If the legiſlatu po. 
comes to eſtabliſh general principle, Wl '”' 
upon this ſubject, all is loſt; for to Ml ba 
have no law is much better than tobt 
have ſuch as are fixed and perma. 
nent: as every thing therein iz 
momentary, the regulations con. 
cerning it ought to be the ſame, 
The ſprings of propagation prow 
weak and ont of order, if continual 
care be not taken to keep them in 
repair: and this, as well as every 
thing elie relating to the common. 
wealth, is the buſineſs of the legiſla. 
ture; and upon the means by them 
employed, depend always the great. 
neſs and power of the ſtate. We 
are more in want of moral than of 
political laws. 

In the ſyſtlem of the Roman go- 
vernment may be obſerved an ad- 
mirable ſagacity, which provided {Wl 0 
for every thing, by making the road d 
through ſmall, to weighty affairs; 
and all owing to this cauſe, that the ? 
legiſlature knew the connection be- 
tween the ſmalleſt vices and the 
higheſt virtues. 


0 
c 
Who would 3 2 that the 
| 


eſtabliſhing of cenſors was what 
ſupported the republic ſo long; 


and yet the inſpection of this 


magiſtrate was more directed to- 
wards the conduct of individuals, 
than upon the ſtate in general; but 
this was the very thing that prevent- 
ed the government from ſinking un- 
der fo many political cauſes, which 
muſt otherwiſe have brought it to 
ruin: for the cenſors, by correcting 
the vices of individuals, prevented 
a general corruption. This vigi- 
lance produced a good behaviour, 
and the populouſneſs of a ſtate will 
always depend upon the degree of 


purity 


purity in the public manners. The 
ruin of almoſt all the ſtates that 
have periſhed in the world, has been 
brought about by want of atten- 
tion to trivial matters. If we trace 
the principle of what is commonly 
called a thing indifferent, it will ge- 
nerally be found to be the ſource of 
the greateſt diſorders. That great 
politician the preſident Monteſ- 
quieu obſerves, that it is a mat- 
ter perfectly indifferent in itſelf, 
that a daughter-in-law ſhould go 
every morning to pay ſuch or ſuch 
duties to her mother-in-law; but if 
it be confidered that theſe external 
cuſtoms do continually keep alive a 
ſentiment, which it is neceſſary to 
impreſs in every heart, and which 
from thence enters the mind that 
governs empires, it will appear that 
ſuch actions are requiſite to be 
done. l 

The ſame may be ſaid with re- 
gard to propagation, It is very 
indifferent itſelf, in how free and 


open a manner a man behaves in the 
company of women, provided he 
the W performs the duty of a citizen; 
that but if it be found that theſe free 
ng; and eaſy airs contribute to form the 
this ſpirit of the nation, and diſpoſe it to 


to- gallantry, it becomes neceſſary for 


als, the legiſlature to interpoſe, and to 
but prevent ſuch or ſuch an action from 
nt- being done in a manner that is de- 
un- trimental to the public. Men never 
ich continue in one fixed point, they 
to either degenerate or grow better. 
ing It is a general rule, that a man can- 
ted not perform, in its full extent. the 
gi- duties of a huſband at home, While 
ur, he is perpetually playing the part 
All of a gallant abroad; for this would 
of be forming a contraſt in the mar- 
ried ſtate: and this ſpirit of co- 
quetry 15 what keeps our huſbands at 
ity iuch a diſtance from their wives, 
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that the ends of marriage are but 
weakly performed. It 1s a law of 
nature, that to divide our defires 
deſtroys the very obje& of them, 
If a compariſon be made between 
the offspring of a thouſand grave 
Germans, who allow of no other 
law in marriage but that of Hy- 
men, with the ſame number of our 
French gallants, it would ſoon ap- 
pear of what conſequence it is to 
the political Rate that a nation be 
more or leſs gay. It will undoubt- 
edly be ſaid, that all this is owing 
to the climate: but allowing it to 
be ſo, has not the legiſlature a 
power to correct this evil influence? 
Without doubt it has, or ought to 
have; for otherwiſe a nation would 
be deſtitute of means to remedy the 
defects in its conſtitution, and would 
inevitably periſh notwithſtanding 
its good laws. Men come into the 
world without character, which is 
given to them by the government 
under which they are born. An 
Engliſhman, who now prides him- 
ſelf upon his liberty,-would, if born 
in Turkey, be as fond of ſlavery; 
for all depends upon the legiſla- 
ture. ? 
The ſpirit of gallantry produ- 
ces among us a certain kind of 
ſhame annexed to the condition of 
a huſband, which is carried ſo far as 
to make a man bluſh for being uni- 
ted to a wife, None now-a-days, 
except the loweſt people in France, 
care to acknowledge themſelves the 
huſbands of their wives, The con- 
trary practice is ſo firmly eſtabliſhed 
among people of a certain rank, 
that I conld almoſt challenge a man 
of this ſort to dare to appear in 
public with his wife. The braveſt 
of them, on this occaſion, have not 


courage to do it. 


Now it is morally impoſſible but 
O 3 that 


T98 
that ſuch coolneſs abroad muſt ſoon 
degenerate into indifference at 
home ; and indeed theſe fort of 
pope do not marry to have a wife, 
ut to live in a kind of ſeparation 
from her. None but tradeſmen 
now. cohabit with their wives ; for 
thoſe of a ſuperior rank, the apart- 
ment of Monfieur is never that of 
Madame. Conjugal ſociety is now 
only for the goods of fortune; and 
very ſoon marriages will he made 
in order never to ſee one another 
afterwards. In France, every thing 
is managed in ſuch a manner, as to 
render wedlock of the leaſt uſe to 
propagation; and nothing is wanting 
to compleat this ſcheme, hut to in- 
ſert in the marriage articles, a clauſe 
for the entire ſeparation of bodies. 
The whim of paſling for the moſt 
ſociable people in Europe, is one 
cauſe of the diſorder * on ſpoken 
of, and our government, inſtead 
of preventing, ſeems to authorize 
this phrenſy. | ſhall make one re- 
mark, which is, that there is no 
term ip our language fo little un- 
derſiood, as the true fignification 
of the word Society. According to 
the preſent accepration, I think we 
may boldly define ſociety to be, 
the degree of corruption in the 
manners of the people ; becauſe 
the irritation of the paſſions is a 
conſequence of that freedom of in- 
tercourſe. The more free and open 
he correſpondence between the 
exes is, the more the follies of the 
nation are increaſed ; and of neceſ- 
ſity the narrower þounds are pre- 
ſcribed to propagation. | 
The inclination of the French to 
what is called fſociableneſs, by 
bringing both ſexes together, flimu- 
Jates the paſſions of both, and ſers 
nature in a conflict with itſelf. 


© 'Opr ſociety is a kind of public 
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duce them to conform to the 


ſhew, and introduces the nation 
it were upon a perpetual ſlage, an 
always expoſed to open view; ſo 
that ſociableneſs with ys js deſtruc. 
tive of ſociety, The dread of be. 
ing reckoned a barbarous people i; 
the cauſe that we are really become 
ſo ; far I will maintain, that tha 
nation, which is guilty of the 
greateſt number of vices, is alwayz 
the moſt barbarous. 

It is certain that among ys iz 
found very few moral virtyes, and 
ſtill fewer of the civil kind: for in 
general good faith, honour, and 
probity, ſeem to be baniſhed, and 
their places ſupplied by gallantry, 
and an indulgence of the paſſions, 

From a Jefre to pleaſe, and ren- 
der themſelves agreeable, ariſes that 
1 nag in re fair * of ſa- 
crificing ev ing to the pre- 
2 of thats — d Theo. 
men of a certain rank in France 
find they are great loſers by bearing 
children, ed, for that reaſon ma- 
ny of them live ſingle even in 
the married ſtate; but if a defire 
of ſeeing themſelyes perpetuated 
in a race of deſcendants, ſhould in- 


ends of matrimony, populouſ- 
neſs 1s not much profited by this 
claſs, becauſe their delicacy renders 
their propagation uſeleſs; for 4- 
mong the ladies of the firſt and ſe- 
cond rank in France, how few are 
thoſe that ſuckle their own chil- 
dren? and this indiſpenſible duty 
of all mothers, is, with us, ceaſed to 
be one. If by accounts taken jn 
many parts of Europe, between 
children ſuckled in public hoſpi- 
tals, and thoſe entruſted ta the care 
of country nurſes, the loſs by the 
firſt manner has been found ſo con- 
ſiderable, what immenſe difference 
muſt there not be between thoſe 
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children ſuckled by a mother in 
eaſy circumſtances, and thoſe given 
up to mercenary nurſes, for the 
moſt part poor and miſerable. Peo- 
le wonder that ſo many of theſe 
children periſh 3; but the wonder 
would be greater if they did not; 
and it is a fort of phenomenon in 
nature if they eſcape death. For 
how can infants, produced by ſuch 
delicate mothers, in the firſt ſtage 
of their weakneſs, ſupport ſuch fo- 
reign nouriſhment, which by be- 
ing common to the whole ſpecies, 
is not the more ſuitable to their 
conſtitution, Our magiſtrates need 
only to order an account to be 
taken of ſuch children as are en- 
truſted to the care of theſe merce- 
nary nurſes, and a like number of 
thoſe brought up by the mothers, 
and they will find, by comparing 
the dead with the living, that the 
loſs to the commonwealth would be 
in the proportion of five to three, 
From 'the ſame principle ariſes 
that immoderate fondneſs for the 
eaſe and enjoyment of life, equally 
fatal to propagation, A certain 
ſluggiſhneſs of ſoul, makes many of 
both ſexes apprehend great incon- 
veniencies in a married ſtate. A 
wife, children, and domeſtic con: 
cerns, are matters that abundance 
of people are ſtudious to avoid; 
this love of eaſe, and the pleaſures 
of life, is what has filled France 
with ſuch an infinite number of un- 
married men, who diſappear in the 
world, and carry their whole poſte- 
rity with them : bad citizens, who 
couſider themſelves alone, and fink 
all regard for the commonwealth in 
their own perſons. I will here 
make another obſervation, which is 
of the ytmoſt importance in this 
age, where a certain cuſtom has 


been introduced, which ſeems to 
give to every one à right to diſpoſe 
of his poſterity. If a man is not 
allowed to kill himſelf, becauſe he 
thereby deprives the ſtate of a 
memher, much leſs ſhould he be 

rmitted to live ſingle, ſince this 
is a voluntary deſtruction of a fu- 
ture race of deſcendants, 

Every particular citizen is a 
portion of the maſs of the people, 
and as a member of the common- 
wealth, he is under an obligation 
of contributing to its duration, and 
to furniſh his quota to its perpetuity, 
From the Civil Law, which forbids 
a man to deftroy himſelf, neceſſari- 
ly ariſes this which prohibits him 

rom annihilating a whole poſterj- 
ty. Our own exiſtence points out 
to ys our duty in this reſpect; for 
as we are ſenſible every moment 
that we do exiſt, it proves that our 
fore-fathers performed the obliga- 
tions they were under, 

Nothing can be more trifling 
than what is often alledged on this 
ſubject. That a ſmall number of 
ſingle perſons cannot greatly injure 
the general populouineſs; for if 
one citizen aſſumes this privilege, 
every one has an equal right to it, 
and by this means laws would be- 
come uſeleſs, and the repyblic de- 
ſtroyed. | 

On the other hand, luxury. 
which is patronized even by thoſe 
that preſide in the political and 
civil government, greatly contri- 
butes to the decreaſe af our people, 
by putting ſhackles upon every 
claſs in-the married ſtate. Since 
this vice has made ſuch a progreſs 
among. us, an infinite number of 
things, heretofore thought ſuper- 
fluous, are now become eſſential to 
the married ſtate; ſo that people 
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engage in it now with the only view 
of enjoying ſeveral articles of mere 
pomp and oftentation : and as the 
abilities of the contracting parties 
are ſeldom found ſufficient to ſup- 


port them ſuitable to the extrava- 


gance of each claſs, great: numbers 
remain ſingle. Fort one woman of 
fortune, there are an hundred poor 
men, and vice wer/a; but luxury 
creating in each the ſame views, 
it neceſſarily follows, that out of 
one hundred of both ſexes, there are 
ninety-eight that do not marry at 
all. Conveniency, whzch ought to 
increaſe our people, 1s the very 
thing that leſſens them. 

A man would he out of counte- 


- nance, if he could not make his 


wife appear abroad in ſome ſtate ; 
and becauſe he cannot reach this 
pointed elegance, concludes that it 
15 more convenient for him to avoid 
matrimony, 

It is ſurpriſing how many mar- 
riages are prevented for want of a 
plain or a gilded coach ; ap equi- 
page more or leſs ſplendid, of horſes, 
foormen, &c. and what numbers of 
ſubjects are denied a being, for 
want of a diamond ring, a filk 
gown, or a marriage preſent! 
All our modern matches are mo- 
E upon the plan of a ſuperior 
uxury to what they enjoyed in a 
fingle ſtate ; and nothing is more 
common than to hear it ſaid, that 
it would be imprudent to marry 
without a proſpect of living better: 
and becauſe this better is not cer- 
tainly to be attained, matrimony is 
avoided. One would imagine that 
marriage was an affair that did not 
concein the commonwealth, fince 
every one is ſuffered to conſult his 
own eaſe and conveniency alone, 
without any regard to the flate, 
The end and deſign of marriage 


is the very thing that hinders it; 
for how can a genteel education be 
typ to fix children, without ; 

andſome income? and becauſe 3 
man has not ſuch an income, the 
ſtate is deprived of fix children. 

People do not ſufficiently con. 
ſider, that by multiplying the nun. 
ber of citizens the fortune of the 
ſtate would be augmented ; and that 
by being a member of the ſame, he 
15 a partaker of the public advan. 
tage, 

Luxury 1s the cauſe that ſo many 
among us poſtpone marriage to ſuch 
a period of lite, as renders us the 
leaſt proper for the duties of it; for 
It is a general rule, firſt to make 2 
fortune, and then to marry :; and 
as the raifing of a fortune 1s every 
day more and more difficult, and 
as every one has the ſame point in 
view, this engagement, in many 
claſſes, 1s always deferred to diſtant 
time; ſo that the commonwealth 
loſes a vaſt number of ſubjects that 
leſs luxurious times would have pro- 
duced, | 

To the ſame cauſe it is owing that 
three or four ſons or daughters of 
one family are forced into celibacy, 
in order to furniſh the eldeſt ſon or 
daughter with the means of living 
in ſplendor ; and thereby the pro- 
geny of a whole family is ſacrificed 
to vain pomp and oftentation. 

The prodigious number of ſer- 
vants confined to celibacy, makes a 
wide breach in our populouſneſs; 
for the firſt article in the contract 
infiſted on by the maſter, is, that 
the ſervant ſhall not marry : ſo that 
this clats of ſubjects, in order to 
get a ſubſiſtence, are compelled 
to contribute to the depopulation 
of the ftate : and thereby annihi- 
late a conſiderable part of our poſ- 
terity. 


I 


— 
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It is inconceiveable what a num- 
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ny of the commonwealth, and to 


50 ber of young girls are condemned enforce: the obligation that e 
2 to celibacy in the characters of ſer- member is under to the public, 
4 vants and waiting maids: for this which is ſuperior to all other duties. 


is the general condition of their en- 
gagement. Our ladies of the firſt 
rank keep no leſs than ten or twelve 
of theſe young maidens, to attend 
their perſons, whereby the moſt in- 
diſpenſible duty of a citizen is ſacri- 
ſiced to vanity; and as they are 
detained in this ſtate, from the age 
of 15 to 45, they are ſet at liberty 
at a time when they can be of no 
ſervice to the common wealth. Upon 
a ſuppoſition that the total number 
of our domeſtics of both fexes a- 
mounts to 200,000, the eightieth 
art of our poſterity becomes anni- 
bilated : from whence it may be 
concluded, that, in acertain revolu- 
tion of years, the claſs of domeſtics 
muſt ſwallow up that of their maſters, 

On the other hand, the little at- 
tention given by our rulers to the 
progreſs of ſciences, which always 
affects the political government, by 
introducing new modes of thinking, 
has not a little helped to reduce the 
number of our people. Men, being 
left to their full liberty, are apt to 
abuſe every thing: even virtue itſelf 
ſtands in need of a guide; for with- 
out one, it often degenerates into 
vice. A number of citizens, under 
pretence that the ſtudy of the libe- 
ral arts is incompatible with the 
cares of a family, keep clear of that 
incumbrance. 

It is not philoſophy itſelf, but 
the ſpirit off philoſophiſing, that 
makes a philoſopher a bad citizen, 
This venerable name, which here- 
tofore pointed out the duties of 
mankind, 1s now perverted to a dif- 
ferent purpoſe. The true ſpirit of 
philoſophy is that which contributes 


A life too conte plat; ve, a violent 
fondneſs for ſpecu'ztive ſciences, 
a determined tafie for retirement, 
and an averſion for what ſtudious 
men call baſine's, is always criminal 
when it includes che idea of abſolute 
celibacy. Our country has the 
frit claim to our ſervice. The 
hi-heft civil virtue is, as I have al- 
ready ſaid, that which diſpoſes a 
citizen to furniſh his quota towards 
e agen that ſociety, whereof 

e is a member, | 

Unlawful amours with looſe wo- 
men, occ:1in a frightful chaſm in 
our populouſneſs; and the magi- 
ſtrates whoſe bufineſs it is to check 
theſe irregularities, are frequently 
more corrupt than the peo & they 
are appointed to correct. The num- 
ber of unmarried proſtitutes in the 
whole kingdom may probably 
amount to 100,000 (in this num- 
ber 1s included all the looſe women 
in the nation, that are more or leſs 
pablic, according to the govern- 
ment of each city, but {til] are given 
to proſtitution) and the ſame num- 
ber of men muſt be allowed for the 
firit debauching of theſe women. 
But the evil does not ſtop here: 
for who can calculate the miſchief 
done to propagation by this open 
licentiouſneſs? Many are corrupted 
by example; and the e 
intercourſe between 


breach in our populouſneſs, as ig 
ſeverely felt in every branch. 

There is in nature a certain point 
of progreſſion , from which ſhe can- 
not depart without deſttoying her- 
ſelf. If her motion 1s too flow, ſhe 


e lewd of 
both ſexes, makes ſuch a prodigious. 


o perpezuate the order and harmo- degenerates; if too quick, ſhe falls 
BY b a Into 
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into decay : and fterility is the ef- 
fect of both theſe extremes, It is 
a known rule, that none propagate 
leſs, than thoſe who endeavour to 
propagate much; for this faculty 
wears out, like other things. The 
reaſon why the Turks have ſo few 
children is,, becauſe they have ſo 
many wives; and the only difference 
between our debauchery and the 
Ottoman voluptuouſneſs, conſiſts 
only in the word. All our cities in 
France reſemble ſo many ſeraglios, 
where, at any time, a citizen may 
toſs the handkerchief to the favour- 
ite Sultana. Debauchery has de- 
bilitated us to ſuch a degree, that 
the kingdom 1s full of old men at 
the age of 25; and it ſeems as if 
the utmoſt extent of human life in 
France was limited to 45 ; ſo that 
it may be truly ſaid, that our time 
of propagation ends when that of 
other nations is in its higheſt vigour, 
Take notice of the greateſt part of 
our nobility, that is, ſuch to whom 
fortune has opened a full career to 
their defires, and you would take 
them for walking ſkeletons. They 
are only the ſhadows of bodies, and 
exilt by art: for there is nothing in 
nature to ſupport them. The fa- 
milies of this ſpecies extinguiſh 
daily, for by what miracle can 
theſe patched-up beings procreate, 
when they themſelves can hardly 
be counted in the rank of men ? 
Every other claſs of people, in pro- 
portion to their abilities, follow the 
example of the great; and, in ſhort, 
the univerſal depravation of man- 
ners throughout the whole king- 
dom, has a manifeſt tendency to- 
wards depopulation. 
A fatal diſeaſe, ſpread among us 
by debauchery, threatens the whole 
ſpecies; and is become ſo epi- 
mical, that even virgins are not 
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free from it; for its effects are felt 
in the houſes of order and retire. 
ment, where a ſtrict and regular life 
baniſhes the very name of debay. 
chery ; as no one can be ignorant 
that this diforder is hereditary, and 
aſſes from the father tothe children. 
t is true, this diſeaſe does not al. 
ways kill, but it weakens nature to 
ſuch a degree, as greatly prejudice, 
propagation : for children, who are 
infected before they are born, can 
only produce an unhealthy race; ſo 
that, in the ſecond or third genera- 
tion, the offspring of theſe people 
becomes extinct. | 
The medical art aſſumes to itſelf 
great praiſe, for having diſcovered 
a remedy for this diſeaſe, which, 
though it does not always radically 
cure it, proves at leaſt a good pal. 
Iiative: bat, perhaps, populouſneſs 
has ſuffered by this diſcovery ; and 
it might have been an advantage to 
our political ſtrength, if this re. 
medy had remained a ſecret; for the 
diſtemper would then have appeared 
ſo ſhocking, from the ſmall hopes 
of finding a cure, that people would 
have been very careful to avoid it; 
and imminent death would have 
ſet bounds to our licentiouſneſs, 
Men would certainly have conſi- 
dered before-hand, that, by giving 
themſelves up to looſe defires, the 
effects muſt have been terrible even 
in this life, no leſs than inevitable 
death. But now, the expectation 
of a cure induces them to run into 
debauchery with their eyes open, 
This diſeaſe is become ſo common, 
that it ceaſes to be ſhameful ; and it 


is not now mentioned as a loathſome 


diſtemper, but as an accident by 
which health is impaired. 

According to calculations made 
by the mar de Vauban, France, 


in his time, wanted So 175000; wy 
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habitants ; for he lays it down as a 
rinciple, that a ſquare league of 
4639 acres of land is ſufficient to 
ace food for 800 perſons; 
whereas, in his time, ſuch a diſtri 
maintained no more than 627. As 
he builds his computation upon the 
flate of agriculture in his time, 
which is ſince brought to ſuch per- 
ſection in England, that one acre, 
which then yielded fix buſhels, will 
pow produce 18, we may fairly 
conclude that France is capable of 
maintaining ten millions of people 
more than the preſent number. 
With all the pompous titles of 
rich and opulent, ſo laviſhly be- 
towed upon France, ſhe is not more 
than half ſo powerful as ſhe might 
be; and, conſequently, all her views 
of grandeur and advancement have 
hitherto been only vain and empty 
names: the projects of her wiſeſt 
miniſters mere chimeras; her nego- 
tiations, political ſchemes, and com- 
binations, have not been founded 
upon any principles; and all her 
wars by ſea and land, her ſieges, 
battles and conqueſts, have been of 
no real advantage to her. While 
we are hugging ourſelves with high 
notions of our populouſneſs, we 
never conſider that the ſtrength of 
a ſtate does not conſiſt in a great 
number of inhabitants, but in the 
greateſt number comparatively with 
the populouſneſs of other nations, in 
proportion to its extent of territory. 
This undoubted principle being 
granted, it is evident that France, 
in proportion to its extent, is the 
leaſt populous of any nation in Eu- 
rope. England, which is one- 
third in extent, is almoſt half as 
populous as France. Holland in 
proportion to its territory, has four 
times the number of people. Spain 
* 1 + 
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has relatively, more inhabitants: 
and even that deſert of Europe, 
Portugal, is better peopled. Every 
ſtate in Italy, not excepting even 
the Pope's dominions, is more po- 
pulous. In order to be convinced 
of this truth, we need only divide 
the French monarchy into different 
e equal to the extent of the 
ates before - mentioned; it will a 
pear that each ſeparate diviſion will 
not vie in populoyſneſs with either 
of theſe governments. As for ex- 


_ ample, Portugal is but 2 trifle larger 


than one of our provinces, and yet 
that kingdom contains two millions 
of inhabitants; and I may chal- 
lenge any one to find two millions 
of French in a circuit of ground fo 
ſmall as Portugal: If France be 
ſubdivided into as many parts as 
there are different ſtates in Italy, 
and the inhabitants diſpoſed in the 
ſame proportion, our diviſions would 
appear like ſo many deſerts, when 
compared with thoſe ſlates, which 
we have always conſidered as thin of 
people; and the reaſon is, becauſe 
we are apt to draw the compariſon 
between the populouſneſs of our 
whole kingdom, and that of each 
ſtate in particular. 

Now it is mathematically true, 
that a ſtate containing 50 millions 
of acres, with eight millions of 
people, is more powerful than ano- 
ther ſtate that contains 150 mil- 
lions of acres, with only 20 mil- 
lions of inhabitants. This fatal 
truth is a proof that France is weaker 


than molt of the nations that ſur- 


round her; and the reaſon of it is, 
becauſe the increaſe of her people, 
has not kept pace with the increaſe 
of her neighbours. A decreaſe of 
people is owing to cauſes, like 
every thing elſe ; and, in order to 

e diſcover 
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diſcover what theſe 'cauſes are, it 
may be ſufficient to eſtabliſh theſe 
evident principles, whercin all po- 
Iiticians are agreed; firſt, that the 
number of people always depends 
upon the quantity of neceſſary ſub- 
ſiſtence; ſecondly, that the popu- 
louſneſs of a ſtate can never be very 
conſiderable, where the labouring 
part of the people do not much con- 
tribute towards it; and, thirdly, 
that the, whole edifice of populouſ- 
neſs depends upon this claſs of peo- 
le being in comfortable circum- 
ances. | 
In order to judge whether theſe 
maxims have hitherto been adopted 
by our adminiſtration, we need only 
to caſt an eye upon the general con- 
dition of our huſbandmen and la- 
bourers. We ſee upon the ſurface 
of our country a race of beings, 
miſerably fed and cloathed, delti- 
tute of almoſt every neceſſary of 
life, and who ſcarcely carry about 
them the figure of hamanity. 'This 
is a true portrait of our countrymen. 
Monſieur D*Angeuil obſerves, that 
our labourers have not a competent 
ſubſiſtence ; that they are 'a ſpecies 
of creatures who begin to decay be- 
fore they arrive at forty years old, 
for want of nouriſhment to ſupport 
them under their labour ; and that 
human nature is injured by com- 
paring them with other men, 
* The want of proper diet among 
this claſs of people, weakens the 
principle of propagation, and na- 


ture decays for want of ſuſtenance, 


Great quantities of our land lie like 
a deſert, and many of our provinces 
are thin of huſbandmen, becauſe 
marriages among that claſs of 

eople become every day leſs and 
Jeſs frequent; and fuch is the effect 


of indigence and miſery, that the. 


mind finks down under perpetual 


affliction, and death is carried into 
the boſom of life itſelf. A man can 
feel no plealing ſenſations with re. 
gard to his poſterity, while he is not 
certain of his own exiſtence, In 
ſhort, what can induce men to pro. 
duce children in the world, when 
from their own example, it is plain 
they are born to inherit only po- 
verty and diſtreſs ? | 
Our legiſlature has truſted too 
much to nature, which they imagine 
is of itſelf ſufficiently inclined to 
propagate the ſpecies. But though 
it ſhould be allowed that men are 
much diſpoſed to matrimony, it 
will not follow as a conſequence, 
that their progeny muſt be nume. 
raus: for as indigence prevail 
equally in both ſexes, and as a poor 
man. can only expect to marry a 
poor woman, what proſpect of pro- 
pagation can ſuch à match afford? 
It is frequently obſerved, that 
farmers and labourers have a great 
many children; but there is ſome - 
thing equivocal in this expreſſion: for 
the meaning is, they produce a great 
many, but that is no proof of their 
being populous; for commonly the 
greateſt part of theſe children periſh 
in their infanzy, They juſt make 
their appearance in the common- 
wealth, and diſappear before they 
are in a condition of doing it any 
ſervice; like thoſe actors who finiſh 
their parts in the firſt ſcene of the 
8 The bearing of children, 
and the neceſſary confinement after 
delivery, is an expence to our coun- 
trywomen, as it leſſens the ſum of 
the labour theſe women are em- 
ployed about; for every gap in the 
general induſtry is ſome diſadvan- 
tage; and though this loſs ſeems 
not to be felt, it is not the leſs a loſs 
to the public. Nature governs 
all things. Trees and plants grow 
or 
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or periſh, in proportion to the plen- 
ty or ſcarcity of juices that nouriſh 
them; and the ſame 'of men, who 
are nothing elſe but plants of a ſu- 

rior order; and-when nouriſhment 
fails, or the quality of it is bad, the 
child muſt periſh : and what nou- 
riſhment can theſe poor children 
receive from the milk of mothers 
reduced to the only ſuſtenance of bad 
bread, and frequently not enough of 
that ? | — 

It is a known fact in phyſic, that 
the unwholeſome food in nurſes al- 
ways renders the children fickly, 
weak and languiſhing, if it does not 
kill them. As the ſyſtem of hu- 
man nature is every where the 
ſame, why ſhould it be imagined 
that our huſbandmen can each con- 
tribute to populouſneſs, while every 
one may be convinced, by his own 
obſervation, that our provinces are 
almoſt depopulated ? When I was 
in England, I procured an account 
of the number of children found in 
a thouſand families of labourers ; 
and, upon my return into France, 
I compared it with the children in 
a like number of ſuch families in 
our provinces, and found, that, al- 
lowing for the difference in ages and 
dates of the marriages, that the in- 
creaſe was in - favour of England, 
in the proportion of three to two. 
This 1s entirely owing to that 
claſs of people in England being in 
better circumſtances than the like 
claſs with us; and this one conſi- 
deration will, better than any poli- 
tical, ſyſtem, account for and ex- 
plain why that country is more po- 
pulous than France. I might draw 
the ſame conſequences front every 
other claſs, and demonſtrate that de- 
population, in every one, is ſtill in 
proportion to the want of meaus, re- 
lative to each claſs. | 


there was no driver to direct it; yet 


world, without regarding whether 
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Various Thong his on Various Subjectt· . 
F E W people could enjoy them- 


ſelves if they were hurried 
along in a carriage, and knew that 


many people ſeem content in the 


it is under the guidance of Provi- 
dence; and ſome people ſeem pleaſ- 
ed with the hope of their being no 
ſuch thing. 

As the belief of a God is the 
foundation of all religion, there 
can be no religion without faith; 
but, as true religion includes virtue, 
religion cannot be perfect without 
works. 

There is the ſame difference be- 
tween faith and works, that there is 
between believing that a man is 
poor, and relieving him; you will 
not relieve him it you do not be- 
lieve he is poor: but if you believe 
him poor, and do not relieve him, 
you may as well believe nothing at 
all about him. | 

The cauſe of religion has been 
more injured by thoſe who have 
talked and written againſt it, merely 
to gratify a ſpirit of pride, and a 
ſingularity of opinion, than by thoſe 
who have oppoſed it from prin- 
ciple ; for the effect of what a man 
ſays, is in proportion to his parts, 
not his motives; and there have 
been very few men of parts who 
have been ſincere in their oppoſition 
to chriſtianity. FIBER 

It has been ſaid, that if any man 
has entertained peculiar notions 
contrary. to the received opinions 
of Chriſtians, he would a& witely 
to keep them to himſelf; but it 
muſt be remembered, that this prin- 
ciple will equally ſuppreſs truth and 
error, and that if it had been al- 
ways followed, the firſt reformers 

would 
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would have died in the external 
3 of what they did not be- 
eve, and the whole Chriſtian world 
would ſtill have been involved in 
all the ignorance and abſurdity of 


ery. 
3 effects to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf by ſingularities that are hurtful 
to ſociety, gives an indubitable 
proof of a little mind, that has 
no other power of gratifying its 
vanity. 

In matters of religion we ſhould 
be particularly careful that our rea- 
ſon is not influenced by appetite, 
by paſſion, or by habit ; for reaſon, 
perfettly free, is the beſt friend re- 
ligion has, and cannot be too freely 
uſed. | ö 

Chriſtianiiy is not a ſpeculative 
ſcience, but a practical obligation. 

Learning, like money, 1s not an 
end, but a means; and it is as ridi- 
culous to poſſeſs one as the other, 
without uſing it for the good of 
mankind. 

No man has a right to be idle, 
who has not been buſy. Let him 
that thinks he has a right to live as 
a recluſe, aſk himſelf, how he would 
be fed and cloathed if the ſame 
ſuppoſed right was claimed by 
others. 

If all that is called learning was 
brought to the teſt, and nothing re- 
tained but truth, the largeſt library 
might ſoon be read. 8 

e that lives in a college, after 
his mind is ſufficiently ſtocked with 
learning, is like a man, who hay- 
ing built, rigged, and victualled a 
ſhip, ſhould lock her up in a dry 
dock. 

He who aims at univerſal know- 


ledge, - may know about many 


things, but he will properly know 
—_— | 
To ipeak well is a good thing, 
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a dwarf to beat him. 


to think well is better, but to ſee! 
well is infinitely preferable to both 
Refined and elegant ſenſibility isa 
ſhorter way to rectitude than reaſon. 
It is a trae obſervation, that men 
ſuffer more patiently an imputation 
upon their morals than their under. 
ſtanding; and it has always been 
thought ſtrange, becauſe in one x 
man is culpable, in the other inno- 
cent; but the reaſon is, that a fault 
in morals a man has the power of 
correcting when he will, but a de. 
fect of underſtanding he muſt foffes 
for ever, b 
There is one ſure way of pleaſ. 
ing in company, which is in every 
one's power to practiſe; ſhewing a 
diſpoſition to be pleaſed. 
erhaps we cannot help deſpifing 
thoſe who have very mean inte]- 
les, but it is our indiſpenſible duty 
not to ſhew that we deſpiſe them; 
to take occaſion of ſuperior parts to 
give another pain, is as cruel and 
as baſe, as for a giant to take ad- 
vantage of the diminutive ſtature of 


It often happens that thoſe are 
moſt deſirous of governing ot-er-, 
who are leaſt able to govern them- 
ſelves. 

A ſingle life (according to my 
calculation tables, which are very 
exact) is but juſt half a life. 

The art of courtſhip depends up- 
on ſuch a variety of circumttances, 
that it cannot be reduced to a regu- 
lar ſyſtem; in other words, it is 
impoſſible to court ſyſtematically. 


Ry —— 


| Advice from a Father to a Sow. 


k 

On the art of parrying charitable ; 
Subſcriptions. the 

Dax Son, —ſtreet, Jan. . no 
H E weakneſs of my feet ſince 1 


the laſt fit, ſtill remaining, 
10 
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fo that I cannot viſit you, I conti- 
nue writing, not only as it is an 
amuſement to myſelf, but may be 
of more laſting ſervice to you, than 
yerbal advice occafionally given. 

In my three laſt, I gave you all 
the precepts that occurred to me, 
relative to getting. I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to the topic of /aving. And 
2s the mad extravagance of the 
preſent age 1s charity, and you muſt 
meet with frequent temptations, 
and earneſt ſolicitations, to ſquan- 
der your money in that way, I ſhall 
in the firſt place, give you ſome in- 
ſtructions in the art of parrying a 
charitable ſubſcription. 

The want of this neceſſary art has 
been a great misfortune to many 

ple I could name to. you. For 
beſides their parting with their mo- 
ney againſt their will, they got the 
cbaracter of being er $ which 
drew upon them freſh applications 
from other quarters, multiplying by 
ſucceſs, and creating endleſs vex- 
ation. And here I cannot help re- 
marking the wiſdom of that pre- 
cept of our holy religion, which re- 
uires, that i we do give alms, we 
ould do it } a, ; 2 ſecretly that 
even the left hand may not know 
what is done by the right : that no one 
may be encouraged to aſk for more. 
And this is ſo agreeable to ſound 
human prudence, that even the un- 
enlightened heathens could ſay his 
dat qui cito dat; the Engliſh of 
which, as I am informed, is, he gives 


twice that gives readily ; meaning, 


as I ſuppoſe, that if you are known 
to give readily, you will ſoon be 
aked to give again. 

Not that F would have you 


thought quite uncharitable neither, 


no more than I would have you 
thought 


The avoiding of theſe imputations, 


r and not able to give. 


while at the ſame time you ſave 
your money, is the aim of the art 
I am about to inſtru you in. 

The firſt rule of this art is, /i4e 


the charity, but diſlike the mode of 


it, Suppoſe now, for inſtance, 
that you are aſked to ſubſcribe to- 
wards erecting an infirmary or new 
hoſpital ; you are not immediately 
to refuſe your contribution ; nor is 


it neceſſary, for you may ſay, * The 


deſign ſeems a good one, but ĩt is new 
to you, and you would willingly 
take a little time to conſider of it; 
becauſe, if you do any thing in 
this way, you would like to do 
ſomething handſome.” This puts 
by the demand for the preſent ; 
and before the ſolicitors call again, 
inform yourſelf of all circumſtances 
of the intended ſituation, conſtitu- 
tion, government, qualification of 
patients, and the like ; then when 
all is fixed, if you learn that it 3s 
to be placed in the fields, You think 
it would have been much better 
in the city, or nearer to the poor, 
and more at hand to relieve them 
in caſe of accidents and other di- 
ſtreſſes; and beſides we have al- 
ready hoſpitals enough in the fields.” 
If in the city, You can only ap- 
prove of the fields, on account of 
the purer air, ſo neceſſary for the 
ſick. —If they propoſe to take in 
all poor patients, from whatever 
quarter they come, You think ic 
too general, and that every county, 
at leaſt, ought to take care of its 
own.“ If it is limited to the poor of 
the city or county, You diſap- 
prove of its narrowneſa, for charity 
and benevolence, like rain and ſun- 
ſhine, ſhould be extended to all the 
human race. While the collec- 
tors are endeavouring to remove 
theſe prejudices, you ply. them 
with other objections of = 

like 
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hike kind, relating to the conſtitu- 
tion and management; and it is 
odds but ſome of your arguments 
appear ftrong and unanſwerable, 
even to the advocates for the pro- 
ject themſelves ; they will be ſorry 
that things are now ſettled in a 
different way, and leave you with 
a high opinion of your underftand- 
ing, though they get none of your 
money, 

The ſecond rule, 70 lite ſome other 
charity better. Thus if they come 
to you for a contribution to the 
Magdalen-hou/e : * You approve ra- 
ther of the Ahlan, it being much 
ceaſier in your opinion to prevent 
vice than to cure it.“ If they 
apply for the 4/p/um, then, What 
money you can ſpare for ſuch pur- 

oſes, you intend for the Magdalen- 
oy the very name reminding 
you, that the converſion of proſti- 
tutes is a good and practicable 
work; but the neceſſity or utility 


of the 4A/plum does not appear ſo. 


clear ta you.—Again, ſuppoſe your 
ſubſcription aſked to the Lying-in- 
he/pital ; then * You ſhould like one 
that would be more on an extenſive 
plan, and take in ſingle as well as 
married women ; for very worthy 
young perſons may unfortunately 
need the convenience of ſuch an 
hoſpital, and the ſaving a charac- 
ter, you look upon to be almoſt as 
meritorious as the ſaving of a life: 
But if ſach a general hoſpital be pro- 
poſed ; then, You approve highly 
of the married women's hoſpital, 
and doubt whether a general one 
would not rather be an encourage- 
ment to lewdneſs and debauchery.” 
One inftance more will be ſufficient 
on this head. Suppoſe they urge 

a for a ſubſcription to clothe the 
poor French Priſoners; you are 
then to ſay, that, Charity to be 


3 f 
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duty of the government, which is 


ſure is a good thing, but charity hl 
gius at home; we have; befide ou; 
own common poor, who are eryin 
for bread in the ſtreets, many mo. 
deſt houſekeepers and familie: 
pining for want, who, you think 
thould firſt be provided for, be. 
fore we give out ſubſtance to thoſe 
that would cut our throats, Or, 
© You tre of opinion the brave fel. 
lows that fight for us, and are now 
expoſed to the hardſhips of a win. 
ter campaign, ſhould be firſt com- 
forted; or the widows and chil. 
dren of thoſe who have died in 
our ſervice, be taken care of,” By: 
ſhould a ſubſcription be propoſed 
to you for theſe purpoſes, * Yeu 
are then of opinion that the care of 
our own people is the buſineſs and 


enabled by the taxes we pay to 
do all that is neceſſary; but th: 
poor French priſoners, deſerted by 
their prince and country, have 
only our charity to rely on; com- 
mon humanity points chem out a: 
proper objects of beneficence ; and 
beſides to viſit the priſoner, to clothe 


the naked, be kind to the flranger; treſp 
and do good to our enemies, are du- nece 
ties among the ſtrongeſt required by fins 
chriſtianity. have 

The third rule is, #6 ir;onnate affa 
(but without ſaying it in plain you 
terms) that you either will contri- eval 


bute, or have already contributed 1 


handſomely, though yeu do not ſub- 


Scribe. This is done by intimating, — 
That you highly approve of the rea / 
thing, but have made a reſolution dure 
that your name ſhall never appear real 
in a liſt of ſubſcribers on ſuch occa- thir 


fions ; for that the world; you find, 
is apt to be very eenſorious; and if 4 
they ſee that a man has not given 


4 tior 
according to their ideas of his abili- * 
ty, and the importance of the _ you 
On, 1 


« fon, they ſay he is mean and 
« niggardly ; or if by giving libe- 
« rally he ſeems to have ſet them 
« an example they do not care to 
« follow, then they charge him with 
« yanity and oftentation, and hint, 
« that from motives of that kind he 
« does much more than is ſuitable 
« to his circumſtances.* And then 
you add, that, your /ub/cribing, or 
« openly giving, is not at all neceſ- 
« fary; for that as bankers are no- 
« minated to receive contributions; 
and many have already ſent in 
« their mites, and any one may ſend 
in what they pleaſe, you ſuppoſe 
« a few guineas from a perſon un- 
known would do as much good as 
if his name was in the liſt,” This 
will entitle you to the credit of any 
one of the ſums, by an unknown 
hand, or by N. V. or X. T. Z. 
whichſoever they may think fit to 
aſcribe to you. 

The reaſon why I would not have 
you ſay in plain terms, that you 
have given, or will give, when you 
really have not, or do not intend it, 
is, that I would have your incur 
treſpaſſes, no more than debts, un- 
neceſſarily, and be as frugal of your 
fins as of your money; for you may 
have occaſion for a lie in ſome other 
affair, at ſome other time, when 
you cannot ſerve your turn by an 
evaſion, 

Thus, my ſon, would I have you 
exerciſe the great privilege you are 
endowed with, that of being a 
reaſonable creature; to wit, a crea- 
ture capable of finding or making a 
reaſon for doing or not doing any 
thing, as may beſt ſait its intereſt 
or its inclinations. 

And ſo, referring other inſtruc- 
tions to future letters, I recammend 
the rules contained in this, as worthy 
your cloſeſt attention; for they ate 
Vor. Ill. 
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not the airy ſpeculations of a 
theoriſt, but ſolid advices drawn 
from the practice of wiſe and able 
men. Rules, by the help of which, 


I myſelf, though I lived many years 


in great buſineſs, and with ſome 
reputation as a man of wealth, have 
ever decently avoided parting with 
a farthing to theſe modiſh plunder- 
ers; nor can I recollect, that, dur- 


ing my whole life, I have ever given 


any thing in Charity, except once 
(God forgive me) a halfpenny to a 


blind man for doing me au er- 

rand, Jam, 
My dear Son, Your affect. Father, 
GRIPUS. 


On the prevailing rage of dog Killing. 


Ndulgent nature ſeems to have 

exempted this iſland from many 
epidemic evils which are ſo fatal 
in other parts of the world. . But 
though the nation be exempt from 
real evils; though there be neither 
famine nor peſtileace, yet there is 
a diſorder peculiar to the country, 
which every ſeaſon makes ſtrange 
ravages among its inhabitants; it 
ſpreads with peſtilential rapidity, 
and infects almoſt every rank of 
people. What is ſtill more ſtrange, 
the natives have no name for this 
pecultar maJady, though well known 
to foreign phylicians by the appel- 
lation of epidemic terror. 

A ſeaſon 1s not known to paſs, in 
which the people are not viſited b 
this cruel calamity: one year it 
iſſues from a baker's thop, in the 
ſhape of a fix-penny loaf; the next 
it takes the appearance of a comet 
with a fiery tail; a third it threatens 
like a flat-bottomed boat; and a 
fourth it carries conſternation at the 
bite of a mad dog. 


P A dread 
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A dread of mad dogs is the hi- 


demic terror which now prevails, and 
the whole nation is at preſent ac- 
tually groaning under the malig- 
nity of its influence, 'The people 
ſally from their houſes with that cir- 
cumſpection which is prudent in 
ſuch as expect a mad dog at every 
turning. The phyſician publiſhes 


his preſcription, the beadle prepares 


his halter, and a few of unuſual 
bravery arm themſelves with boots 
and buff gloves, in order to face 
the enemy, if he ſhould offer to 
attack them. In ſhort, the whole 
people ſtand bravely upon their 
defence, and ſeem, by their preſent 
ſpirit, to ſhew a reſolution of not 
being tamely bit by mad dogs any 
longer. | 

Their manner of knowing whe- 
ther a dog be mad or no, ſome- 
what reſembles the ancient cuſ- 
tom of trying witches. The old 
woman ſuſpected was tied hand and 
foot, and thrown into the water : if 
the ſwam, then ſhe was inſtantly 
carried off to be burnt for a witch ; 
if ſhe ſunk, then indeed ſhe was 
acquitted of the charge, but 
drowned in the experiment, In 
the ſame manner a crowd gathers 
round a dog ſuſpected of madneſs, 
and they begin 5 teazing the de- 
voted animal on every fide; if he 
attempts to ſtand upon the defenſive 
and bite, then is he unanimouſly 
found guilty, for a mad dog always 
Snaps at every thing; if, on the con- 
trary, he flrives to eſcape by run- 
ning away, then he can expect no 
compaſſion, for mad degs always run 
ftraight forward. 

It is pleaſant enough to mark the 
ſlages of this national diſeaſe. The 
terror at firlt fecbly enters with a 
diſregarded ftory of a little dog, that 
had gone through a neighbouring 


/ 
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maſtiff ran through a certain tows 
J 


village, that was thought to be 
mad by ſeveral that had ſeen hin 
The next account comes, that 3 


and bit five geeſe, which immedi. 
ately ran mad, foamed at the bill 
and died in great agonies, The, 
comes an affecting hiſtory of ; 
little boy bit in the leg, and gone 
down to be dipt in the falt water: 
when the people have ſufficiently 
ſhuddered at that, they are next 
congealed with a frightful account 
of a man who was ſaid lately tg, 
have died from a bite he had re. 
ceived ſome years before, This 
relation only prepares the way for 
another, ſtill more hideous, as hoy 
the maſter of a family, with ſeven 
ſmall children, were all bit by x 
mad lap-dog, and how the poor 
father firſt perceived the infection 
by calling for a draught of water, 
where he ſaw the lap-dog ſwimming 
in the cup. 

When epidemic terror is thus ex. 
cited, every morning comes loaded 


with ſome new diſaſter. As in ſtories 

of ghoſls each loves to hear the ac- tho! 
count, though it only ſerves to make fou 
him uneaſy; ſo here each liſtens bee 
with eagerneſs, and adds to the tid- injt 
ings ſome new circumſtances of pe. bee 
culiar horror. A lady, for inſtance, hur 
in the country, of very weak nerves, Sue 
has been frighted by the barking of on] 
a dog; the ſtory fpreads that a mad abl 
dog had frighted a lady of diſtinction; frig 
in the neighbouring village there- 27 
port is, that a lady of quality was the 
bit by a mad maſtiff. This account 


every moment gathers new ſtrength, to 


and grows more diſmal as it ap- de: 
proaches the capital; and, by the a C 
time it has arrived in town, the lady ſid 
is deſcribed with wild eyes, and the 
foaming mouth, running mad upon thi 

bi- M1 


all fours, barking like a dog, 


ing 
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ing her ſervants, and at laſt ſmother- 
ed between two beds. 

My landlady, a good-natured wo- 
man, but a little credulous, waked 
me ſome mornings ago before my 
uſual hour, with horror and aſtoniſh- 
ment in her looks, and defired me, 
if I had any regard for my ſafety, to 
keep within; for a few days ago fo 
diſmal an accident had happened, 
as to put all the world upon their 
guard. A mad dog down in the 
country; ſhe aſſured me, had bit a 
farmer, who ſoon becoming mad, 
ran into his own yard, and bit a fine 
brindled cow 3 * cow quickly be- 
came as mad as the man, began to 
foam at the mouth, and raifing ber- 
ſelf up went about on her hind legs, 
ſometimes barking like a dog, and 
ſometimes attempting to talk like 
the farmer. Upon examining into 
the grounds of this "ſtory, I found 
my landlady had it from one neigh- 
bour, who had it from another 
neighbour, who heard it from very 
good authority. | 

Were moſt ſtories of this nature 
thoroughly examined, it would be 
found that numbers of ſuch as have 
been ſaid to ſuffer, were no way 
injured, and that of thoſe who have 
been actually bitten, not one in the 
hundred was bitten by a mad dog. 
Such accounts in general therefore 
only ſerve to make the pore miſer- 
able by falſe terrors, and 
fright the patient into actual phren- 
zy by creating thoſe very ſymptoms 
they pretend to deplore. 

But even allowing three or four 
to die in a ſeaſon of this terrible 
death (and four is probably too large 
a conceſſion) yet ſtill it is not con- 
ſidered how many are preſerved in 
their health and their property by 
this devoted animal's ſervices. The 
midnight robber 1s kept at a dil- 


ometimes- 


tance ; the inſidious thief is often 
detected, the healthful chace repairs 
many a worn conſtitution, and the 
poor man finds in his dog a willing 
aſſiſtant, eager to leflen his toil, 
and content with the ſmalleſt re- 
tribution, | 

* A dog, ſays one of the Engliſh 
poets, is an honeſt creature, and I 
am a friend to dogs.” Of all the 
beaſts that graze the lawn, or haunt 
the foreſt, a dog is the only animal, 
that leaving his fellows, attempts to 
cultivate the friendſhip of man ; to 
man he looks in all his neceſſities 
with a ſpeaking eye for afliſtance ; 
exerts for him all the little ſervice 
in his power with chearfulneſs and 
pleaſure ;. for him bears famine and 
fatigue with patience and reſigna- 
tion; no injuries can abate his fide- 
lity, no diſtreſs induce him to for- 
ſake his benefactor; ſtudious to 
pleaſe, and fearing to offend, he is 
ſtill an humble ſtedfaſt dependent, 
and in him alone fawning is not 
flattery. How unkind then to tor- 
ture this faithful creature, who has 
left the foreſt, to claim the pro- 
tection of man ! how aan 4 
return to an animal that ſo truly 
loves him! 


* » 


— — 
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Character of the Times, from the 
SCHEMER, 


IS a very hard caſe that none 
but men of quality have 
been able, of late years, to write 


any thing that is good. All wit, 


about fix years ago, came from L— 
C——d ; and nobody could ſay 
a clever thing that was not by the 
vox populi placed to his lordihip's 
general account, For ſome time 
every Monitor, with very long ſen- 
tences in it, was my friend Put's ; 

P 2 every 
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every political pamphlet the E 
Of B's; nay, ſo very imprudent 
was this popular judgment laſt year, 
that they gave a ſtrange medley per- 
formance, called a Conſolatory Let- 
ter, to the pen of a very noble and 
able writer; and now forſooth, be- 
cauſe the Conſiderations on the Ger- 
man war have run three editions, 
oh, to be ſure it is ſome very great 
man that writes it. And oh to be 
ſure all that he ſays is very true. 
And oh to be ſure we are in a very 
bad hole. This 1s now all the cry 
of our wiſe-headed nation ; and yet 
laſt year, becauſe five or ſix regi- 
ments of brave Engliſhmen were 
knocked on the head at Minden, 
there was not one politician of note 
in any coffee-houſe in the liberties 
of London or Weſtminſter, but told 
you that the next campaign in Ger- 
many would be a glorious one ; that 
the allied army would drive the 
French to the gates of Paris; that 
we ſhould have an hundred thou- 
ſand brave troops, and all France 
could not ſtand againſt them. This 
was the talk laſt year. And prince 
Ferdinand and the marquis of 
Granby led the way to many a 
drunken bout, to the 1mmortal ho- 
nour of fat ſquires and greaſy ci- 
tizens. But now forſooth, becauſe 
you have got a new pamphlet, you 
muſt have new opinions. Why, in 
the name of wonder, did not your 
wiſe heads find this out laſt year? 
The arguments made uſe of in that 
pamphlet were as well known to 
you then as they are now; and yet 
ſuch was your pride, for a few vic- 
tories, that had any one thought it 
worth their trouble, they might 
have perſuaded you that the king 
of France would, in a month's time, 
ſarrender his whole kingdom, on 
your own terms. 
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act by faſhion and prejudice. Every 


To tell you the truth, my dearl. 
beloved Rata you rar a — 
of wavering, unſteady, thoughtleſ; 
unprincipled blockheads. I tell you, 
ye have no principle in any thing 
ye do, take ye either as a commu. 
nity, or as individuals. You al! 


wind alters your weather- cock opi. 
nions, As individuals, let us exa. 
mine your dreſs, your health, and 
your morals, For dreſs we muf 
apply to the females, who are ob- 
liged to ſuit their external ornament, 
to your taſte and fancies. Theſe 
are altered at leaft-once a month, 
from high to low, from big to little, 
from decent to ſaucy, and from mo- 
deſt to immodeſt, No faſhion, tho 
ever ſo ridiculous, is diſcarded, if 
there be but one madcap to ſet the 
example; ſo that the whole bufineſ; 
of female cxconomy, at preſent, is 
to aſk, What is the faſhion now ? 
and then directly to repair to new 
regulate the dreſs of the ſucceeding 


day. This ſets the whole kingdom gou 
in an uproar. And many a diſpute ſene 
ariſes when two ladies meet differ- up0 
ently dreſſed, which is the neweſt tor 
faſhion. Then examine the men upo 


themſelves running from one taylor 
to another, for the neweſt cut; on 
from one ſhoe-maker to another; 
from one barber to another; ſo that 
I verily believe not one man in ten, be 


who is at all converſant in the mo- of: 
dern world, can produce any one dro 
tradeſman that he can employ in the not 
article of dreſs, for three years ſuc- hac 
ceſſively. Nor is it different in other ſea 
reſpects, of furniture or ornament. the 
One ſhop is ſeldom in faſhion above Is 1 
a year or two, and then lo nobody me 
buys any thing there now. The WW bel 
wine merchant has juſt the ſame or 


chance; and the beſt claret is nevet by 
to 


o be found in the ſame cellar two 


k ſons together. 6 | 

x pu reſpect of health, the ſame 
5 ſcene of folly 1s diſcovered, Inſtead 
g of employing regular bred phyſici- 
n ans, or men of experience and cre- 
l dit, the firſt lady in the land, ſhould 
y he be too free with the debauchce, 


will not ſcruple to go muffled up to 
the back-door of an advertiſin 
quack and after having experi- 
enced the dreadful effects of folly, 
ignorance, and impudence, with 
one of theſe general pretenders, ſhe 
boldly ventures on a ſecond and 
third with the ſame ſucceſs, till be- 
doctor d, or rather be-quack'd, to 
death, ſhe ſacrifices her youth, her 
beauty, and her health, to the mar- 
vellous puffs of a worthleſs raſcal, 
who has found out the art of de- 
ceiving under the ſcreen of royal 
authority, TT 

Nor is the noble peer leſs guilty 
of this credulous uncertainty, who, 
to remove the well earn'd pangs of 
gouty indolence and luxury, will 
ſend from ſhop to ſhop, heap pill 
upon pill, decoction upon ecoc- 
tion, powder upon powder, balſam 
upon balſam, eſſence upon eſſence, 
tincture upon tincture, panacea up- 
on panacea, till he has exhauſted 
his ſpirits, his patience, and his 
life, in ſearch of a medicine, which 
he wiſely concludes is in the hand 
of an ignorant mercenary, where it 
dropt E chance, and which was 
not to be diſcovered by thoſe who 
had ſpent a long life in a regular 
ſearch after the proper medicines for 
the diſorders of mankind. Nay, it 
is well known that even a family 
medicine, the noſtrum of an old 
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beldam, a plaiſter ſpread on a pair 


of bellows, and boiled in a pipkin 
vy ſome ſuperannuated nurſe, who 
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knows not ber right hand from her 
left, is held in more eſtimation by 
many, who would be aſhamed to 
own it, than the application of a 
man of ſenſe, who is thought a 
cheat, becauſe, having ſpent his 
life and his fortune in the * of 
the ſick, he endeavours to live in a 
decent and reputable manner. | 

Add to theſe inſtances the amaz- 
ing changes in diet and drinking. 
A year RO, punch was the moſt 
heavenly liquor upon earth ; and 
the grateful acidity in that mixture, 
a fine antiſcorbutic, an agreeable 
cooler, and what not. Now, no- 
body muſt touch acids, that moſt 
deſtructive 2 ſalt, that cor- 
rofive poiſon which preys on the 
vitals of the ſtrongeſt, and ſpares 
neither age nor complection. Some- 
times new malt liquors are as bad as 
a julep, and old'beer is in high 
eſteem ; ſometimes ſtale beer is the 
baſis of all human diſorders, and 
new are a bland, mild, and ſapona- 
cequs fluid, 78 of renovating 
the decays of time, and adding à 
blooming plumpneſs even in the 
laſt ſtages of nature. "wats 

In reſpect to religion alſo we may 
trace the ſame follies, the ſame cre- 
dulity, the ſame diffidence and un- 
certainty. Though we brag in 
public of the moſt reaſonable, the 
moſt pure, the moſt ſcripture-like 
eſtabhſhment, yet look among us 
and ſee how ye are broken and di- 
vided, What has the liberty which 
we glory in produced ? Such diver- 
ſities of opinions, that out of one 
proteſtant church we have ſpun out 
a thouſand cavilling ſectariſts, who 
are daily by ſome new-fangled jar- 
gon, leading afide the weak bre- 
thren from Ma reaſonable ſervice. 
Though Chriſt has commanded the 
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little children to be brought unto 
him, here comes one in a jealous 
fit, and forbids them to approach 
his church. Another diſcards all 
form and worſhip as vain and ſuper- 
ſtitious, and depends upon the work- 
ings of the ſpirit of oþitinacy to per- 
orm the duties of Chriſtianity. 
Another kicks ſaints, apoſtles, bi- 
ſhops, and prieſts out of the com- 
munjon, ſends the whole fellowſhip 
a packing with Judas to the devil, 
and then claps up in the room of the 
minifter of Chriſt a Riff formal don, 
who, without the ſame authority, 
expeds a greater worſhip and reſpect, 
But hold, gentlemen, you are all 
damn'd! you are all going wrong, 
cries another. Here, ſays he, hold- 
ing up a wet white handkerchief, 
here are the true ſigns of penitence 
and faith ; obſerve my eyes flow 
with rivers of tears; this doctrine 
muſt be true, for look it makes us 
all cry. Af your dear little lambs, 
all the world but you are damn'd ; 
and God, for theſe laſt thouſand 
and odd years, did never truly 
vouchſaſe the light of the goſpel to 
the ſons of darkneſs till I came. 
Nay, to increaſe the glorious ab- 
ſurdity of my countrymen, the ſame 
wig, the ſame face, and the ſame 
action, will make them ſob, cry, 
heave, pant, work inwardly, beat 
their breaſts, and pour forth floods 
of penitence in one place, and in 
another place they ſhall have ſuch 
a different eſſe as to cauſe the 
loudeſt applauſe, and the moſt uni- 
verial laughter, 
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Of the ASSEMBLIES of Russi. 


V HEN Catharina Alexowna 
was made empreſs of Ruſſia, 
the women were in an actual ſtate 
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of bondage, but ſhe undertook ts 
introduce mixed aſſemblies, a; in 
other parts of Europe: ſhe altered 
the womens dreſs by ſubſtituting the 
faſhions of England; inſtead of 
furs, ſhe brought in the uſe of tf. 
feta and damaſk, and cornets and 
commodes inſtead of caps of ſable. 
The women now found themſelvez 
no longer ſhut up in ſeparate apart: 
ments, but ſaw company, viſited 
each other, and were preſent at 
every entertainment, 

But as the laws to this effect were 
directed to a ſavage people, it is 
amuſing enough, the manner in 
which the ordinances run. Aﬀen. 
blies were quite unknown among 
them, the Czarina was ſatisfied 
with introducing them, for ſhe 
found it impoſhble to render them 

lite. An ordinance was there. 
fore publiſhed according to their 
notions of breeding, which as it is 
a curioſity, and has never before 
been printed that we know of, we 
ſhall give our readers. 

I. The perſon, at whoſe houſe 
the aſſembly is to be kept, ſhall 
ſignify the ſame by hanging out 
a bill, or by giving ſome other 
public notice, by way of adver- 
tiſement, to perſons of both 
ſexes. 
II. The afſembly ſhall not be 
open ſooner than four or five o'clock 
in the afternoon, nor continue long- 
er than ten at night. | 

III. The maſter of the houſe ſhall 
not be obliged to meet his guefts, 
or conduct them out, or to keep 
them company; but, though he is 
exempt from all this, he is to find 
the Chairs, candles, liquors, and 
all other neceſſaries the company 
may aſk for; he is likewiſe to pro- 


vide them with cards, dice, and 


Iv. 


every neceſſary of gaming, 


for CC 


IV. 


enou; 
the al 


walk, 
ſhall 
him, 
does, 
reat 
3 
cient 
ſaluti 
V. 
men, 
and 
men 

ſons 
have 
as li 
V 


alls 


IV, There ſhall be no fixed hour 
fr coming or going away; it is 
enough for a perſon to appear in 
the aſſembly. 

V. Every one ſhall be free to ſit, 
walk, or game, as he pleaſes ; nor 
ſhall any one go about to hinder 
kim, or take exceptions at what he 
does, upon pain of emptying the 
great eagle (a pint bowl full o 
brandy) : It ſhall likewiſe be ſuffi- 
cient at entering, or retiring, to 
ſalute the company. 

VI. Perſons of diſtinction, noble- 
men, ſuperior officers, merchants, 
and tradeſmen of note, head work- 
men, eſpecially carpenters, and per- 
ſons employed in chancery, are to 
have liberty to enter the aflemblies ; 
25 likewiſe their wives and children. 

VII. A particular place ſhall be 
aſigned the footmen, except thoſe 
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of the houſe, that there may be 
room enough in the apartments de- 
ſigned for the aſſembly. 

VII. No ladies are to get drunk 
upon any pretence whatſoever, nor 
ſhall gentlemen be drunk before 
nine. 

IX. Ladies, who £9 at for- 
feitures, queſtions and, commands, 
&c. ſhall not be noiſy or riotous ; 
no gentleman ſhall attempt to force 
a kiſs, and no perſon ſhall offer to 
ſtrike a woman 1n the aſſembly, un- 
der pain of future excluſion. 

Such are the ſtatutes upon this oc- 
caſion, which, in their very appear- 
ance, carry an air of ridicule and 
ſatire. But politeneſs muſt enter 
every country by degrees, and theſe 
rules reſemble the breeding of a 
clown, awkward, but ſincere. 
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The AcToR, a Poetica! Epiſtle to Bonnell Thornton, E/; 


CTING, dear Bonnell, its perfection draws 
From no obſervance of mechanic laws. 
No ſettled maxims of a fav'rite Stage, 
No rules deliver'd down from age to age, 
Let players nicely mark them as they will, 
Can e'er entail hereditary ſkill. $ 
If 'mongſt the humble hearers of the Pit, 
At ſome lov'd Play the old man chance to fit, 
Am I pleas'd more becauſe *twas acted ſo 
By Booth and Cibber thirty years ago? 
The mind recals an object held more dear, 
And hates the copy that it comes ſo near. 
Why lov'd we Wilkes's air, Booth's nervous tone 
In them *twas natural, twas all their own. + 2 
A Garrick's genius muſt our wonder raiſe, 
But gives his mimic no reflected praiſe. 
Thrice happy genius, whoſe unrivall'd name 
Shall live forever in the voice of fame ! 
*T is thine to lead with more than magic ſkill, 
The train of captive paſſions at thy will; 
To bid the burſting tear ſpontaneous flow 
In the ſweet ſenſe of ſympathetic woe. 
Thro? ev'ry vein I feel the chilneſs creep, 
When horrors ſuch as thine have murder'd ſleep. 
And at the old man's look and frantic ſtare 
*Tis Lear alarms me, for I ſee him there. 
Nor yet confin'd to tragic walks alone, 
The comic muſe too claims thee for her own. 
With each delightful requiſite to pleaſe, 
Taſte, ſpirit, judgment, elegance, and eaſe, 
Familiar nature forms thy only rule, 
From Ranger's rake to Drugger's vacant fool. 
With powers ſo pliant, and fo various bleſt, 
That what we ſee the laſt, we like the beſt. 
Not idly pleas'd at judgment's dear expence, 
But burſt outrageous with the laugh of ſenſe... 
Perfection's top with weary: toil and pain 
'Tis er only that can hope to gain. 
The Player's profeſſion (tho? I hate the phraſe, 
Tis ſo mechanic in theſe modern day? 
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Lies not in trick, or attitude, or ſtart, 
Nature's true knowledge is the only art. 

The ſtrong- felt paſſion bolts into the face, 
The mind untouch'd, what is it but grimace ? 
To this one ſtandard make your juſt appeal, 
Here lies the golden ſecret: learn to rzEL. 
Or fool or monarch, happy or diſtreſt, 

No Actor pleaſes that is not poſſe/e'd. 

Once on the Stage in Rome's declining days, 
When. Chriſtians were the ſubject of their Plays, 
Ere Perſecution drop'd her iron rod, oy 
And mortals wag'd an impious war with God, 


- 
An Actor flouriſh'd of no vulgar fame, = 
Nature's diſciple, and Geneſt his name. — 
A noble object for his ſkill he choſe, 4 


A martyr dying *midſt inſulting foes, 

Reſign'd with patience to Religion's laws, 

Yet braving monarchs in his Saviour's cauſe, 

Fill'd with th” idea of the ſacred part, 

He felt a zeal beyond the reach of art ; 

While look and voice, and geſture all expreſt 

A kindred ardour in the Player's breaſt: 

Till as the flame thro? all his boſom ran, 

He loſt the Actor and commenc'd the Man: 

Profeſt the faith, his pagan gods denied, 

And what he acted then, he after died. 

The Player's province they but vainly try, 

Who want theſe powers, deportment, woice, and eye. 

The critic fight *tis only grace can pleaſe, | 

No figure charms us if it has not ea/e. 

There are who think the ſtature all in all, 

Nor like the hero if he is not tall. 

The feeling ſenſe all other wants ſupplies, 

J rate no Actor's merit from his ſize. 6 

Superior height requires ſuperior grace, 

And what's a giant with a vacant face ? 
Theatric monarchs'in their tragic gait 

Affect to mark the ſolemn pace of ſtate. 

One foot put forward in poſition ſtrong, 

The other, like its vaſſal, dragg'd along. 

So grave each motion, fo exact and flow, 

Like wooden monarchs at a puppet-ſhow. 

'The mien delights us that has native grace, 

But affectation ill ſupplies its place. 

+ Unſkilful Actors, like your mimic apes, 

Will writhe their bodies in a thouſand ſhapes ; 

However foreign from the Poet's art, 

No tragic hero but admires a ſtart. wk 
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What tho' unfeeling of the nervous line, 
Who but allows his attitude 1s fine ?- 
While a whole minute equipoiz'd he ſtands, 
*Till praiſe diſmiſs bim with her echoing hands, 
Reſolv'd, tho? nature hate the tedious pauſe, 
By perſeverance to extort applauſe. 
When Romeo ſorrowing at his juliet's doom, 
With eager madneſs burits the canvaſs tomb, 
The ſudden whirl, ſtretch'd leg, and lifted ſtaff, 
Which pleaſe the vulgar, make the critic laugh. 
To point the paſſion's force, and mark it well, 
The proper action nature's ſelf will tell. 
No 4. pow'r diſtortions e'er expreſs, 
And nicer judgment always loaths exceſs. 
In ſock or buſkin who o'erleaps the bounds, 
Diſguſts our reaſon, and the taſte confounds. 

Of all the evils which the Stage moleſt, 
J hate your fool who overacts his jeſt ; 
Who murders what the Poet finely writ, 
And like a bungler haggles all his wit, 
With ſhrug, and grin, and geſture out of place, 
And writes a foohiſh comment with his face. 
Old Johnſon once, tho' Cibber's perter vein 
But meanly groups him with a num'rous train, 
With ſteady face, and ſober hum'rous mien, 
Fill'd the ſtrong outlines of the comic ſcene, 
What was writ down, with decent utterance ſpoke, 
Betray'd no ſymptom of the conſcious joke ; 
The very man in look, in voice, in air, 
And tho? upon the Stage, he ſeem'd no Play'r. 
The word and action ſhould conjointly ſuit, 
But acting words is labour too minute. 
Grimace will ever lead the judgment wrong, 
While ſober humour marks th' impreſſion ſtrong. 
Her proper traits the fixt attention hit, 
And bring me cloſer to the Poet's wit; 
With her delighted o'er each Scene I go, 
Well pleas'd, and not aſham'd of being ſo, 

Tis not enough the wore be ſound and clear, 
*Tis modulation that mult charm the ear: 
When deſperate heroines grieve with tedious moan, 
And whine their ſorrows in a ſee-ſaw tone; 

The ſame ſoft ſounds of unimpaſſion'd woes, 
Can only make the yawning hearers doze. 

The voice all modes of paſſion can expreſs, _ 
That marks the proper word with proper ſtreſs. 


But 
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But none emphatic can that Actor call, 
Who lays an equal emphaſis on a//. 
Some o'er the tongue the labour'd meaſures roll 
Slow and delib'rate as the parting toll, 
Point ev'ry top, mark ev'ry pauſe ſo ſtrong, 
Their words, like ftage-proceſſions, ſtalk along. 
All affeQation but creates diſguſt, 
And e'en in ſpeaking we may ſeem tos juſt. 
Nor proper, Thornton, can thoſe ſounds appear, 
Which bring not numbers to thy nicer ear ; 
For them in vain the pleaſing meaſure flows 
Whoſe recitation runs it all to proſe ; 
Repeating what the Poet ſets not down, 
The verb disjointing from its friendly noun. 
While pauſe, and break, and repetition join 
To — a diſcord in each tuneful line. 

Some placid natures fill th? allotted Scene 
With lifeleſs drone, inſipid and ſerene ; 

While others thunder ev'ry couplet o'er, 
And almoſt crack your ears with rant and roar, 
In ſo much noiſe but little ſenſe is found, 
As empty barrels make the greateſt ſound. 

More nature oft and finer trokes are ſhewn, 
In the low whiſper than tempeſtuous tone. 
And Hamlet's hollow voice and fixt amaze, 
More powerful terror to the mind conveys, 
Than he, who ſwol'n with big impetuous rage, 
Bullies the bulky phantom oft the flage, 

The modes ol. grief are not included all 

In the white handkerchief and mournful drawl ; 
A ſingle look more marks th? internal woe, 
Than all the windings of the lengthen'd Oh. 

Up to the face the quick ſenſation flies, 

And darts its meaning from the ſpeaking eyes ; 
Love, tranſport, madneſs, anger, ſcorn, deſpair, 
And all the paſſions, all the ſoul is there. 

In vain Ophelia gives her flow'rets round, 
And with her ſtraws fantaſtic ſtrews the ground; 
In vain now fings, now heaves the deſp'rate ſigh, 
If phrenzy ſit not in the troubled eye. 

In Cibber's look commanding ſorrows ſpeak, 
And call the tear faſt trickling down my cheek. 

He who in earneſt ſtudies o'er his part, | 
Will find true nature cling about his heart, 
All from their eyes impulſive thought reveal, 
And none can want expreſſion who can feel. 

There is a fault which ſtirs the critic's rage, 
A want of due attention on the ſtage. | 
| There 
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There have been Actors, and admir'd ones too, 
| Whoſe tongues wound up ſet forward from their cue, 
43 In their own ſpeech who whine, or roar away, © ' 
Yet unconcern'd at what the reſt may ſay; 
I Whoſe eyes and thoughts on diff rent. objects roam 
3 Until the prompter's voice recal them home. 
Diveſt yourſelf of hearers if you can, 
And ſtrive to ſpeak, and be the very man. 
Why ſhould the well-bred Actor wiſh to know 
Who ſits above to-night, or who below?  * 
So *mid th' harmonious tones of grief or rage, 
Italian ſquallers oft diſgrace the ſtage : | 
When with a ſimp'ring leer, and bow profound, 
The ſqueaking Cyrus greets the boxes round: 
Or proud Mandane of imperial race, 
Familiar drops a curtſey to her grace, 
To ſuit the dreſs demands the Actor's art, 
Yet there are thoſe who over-dreſs the part. 
To ſome preſcriptive right gives ſettled things. 
Black wigs to murd'rers, feather'd hats to kings; 
But Michael Caſſio might be drunk enough, 
Tho? all his features were not grim'd with ſnuff. 
Why ſhoy'd Pol Peachum ſhine in ſattin cloathes ? 
Why ev'ry devil dance in ſcarlet hoſe ? bat. 
But in ftage-cuſtoms what offends me moſt 
Is the ſlip-door, and ſlowly-riſing ghoſt. 
Tell me, nor count the queſtion too ſevere, 
Why need the diſmal powder'd forms appear? 
When chilling horrors ſhake th' affrighted king, 
And Guilt torments him with her ſcorpion ting ; 
When keeneſt feelings at his boſom pull, 
And fancy tells him that the ſeat is full, | 
Why need the ghoſt uſurp the monarch's place, 
To frighten children with his mealy face? 
The king alone ſhould form the phantom there, 
And talk and tremble at the vacant chair. 
If Belvidera her lov'd loſs deplore, 
Why for twin ſpectres burſts the yawning floor? 
When with diſorder'd ſtarts, and horrid cries, 
She paints the murder'd forms before her eyes, 
And till purſues them with a frantic ftare ; 
*Tis pregnant madneſs brings the viſion there, 
More inſtant horror would enforce the ſcene, - 
If all her ſhudd'ring were at ſhapes unſeen. 
Poet and Actor thus with blended ſxill, 
Mould all their actions to their inſtant will; 
*Tis thus, when feeling Garrick treads the ſtage, 
(The ſpeaking comment of his Shakeſpear's page) 
ray >. | . k b 29 t 
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Oft as I drink the words with greedy ears, 
I ſhake with horror, or diſſolve with tears. 
O ne'er may folly ſeize the throne of taſte, 
Nor dulneſs lay the realms of genius waſte, | 
No bouncing crackers ape the thund'rer's fire, 
No tumbler float upon the bending wire. 
More natural uſes to the Stage belong, | 
Than tumblers, monſters, pantomime, or ſong. 
For other purpoſe was that ſpot deſign'd ; 
To purge the paſſions and reform the mind, 
To give to nature all the force of art, a 
And, while it charms the ear, to mend the heart. 
Thornton, to thee I dare with truth commend, 
'The decent Stage as virtue's natural friend. 
Tho! oft debas'd with ſcenes profane and looſe, 
No reaſon weighs · againſt its proper uſe. 
Tho? the lewd prieſt his ſacred function ſhame, 
Religion's perfect law is ſtill the ſame. | 
Shall they who trace the paſſions from their riſe, 
Shew Scorn her features, her own image Vice ; 
Who teach the mind its proper force to ſcan, 
And hold the faithful mirror up to man; 
Shall their profeſſion e' er provoke diſdain, 
Who ftand the foremoſt in the moral train ? 
Who lend reflection all the grace of art, 
And ſtrike the precept home upon the heart? 
Yet, hapleſs artiſt, tho? thy ſkill can raiſe 
The burſting peal of univerſal praiſe, 
Tho' at thy beck, Applauſe delighted ſtands, 
And lifts, Briareus-like, her hundred hands; 
Know fame awards thee but a partial breath, 
Not all thy talents brave the ſtroke of death. 
Poets to ages yet unborn appeal, 
And lateſt times th” eternal nature feel. 
Tho” blended here the praiſe of Bard and Play'r, 
While more than half becomes the Actor's ſhare, 
Relentleſs death untwiſts the mingled fame, 
And ſinks the Player in the Poet's name. 
'The pliant muſcles of the various face, 
The mien that gives each ſentence ſtrength and grace, 
'The tuneful voice, the eye that ſpoke the mind, 
Are gone, nor leave a ſingle trace behind. 
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E IL. E G V. Written at the approach of Spring. 


TERN Winter hence with all his train removes; 
And chearful ſkies and litopid ſtreams are ſeen; 
'Thick-ſprouting foliage decorates the groves 
Reviving 667 robes the fields in green, 


Yet lovelier ſcenes ſhall crown th' advaiicirig yeat; 
When blooming Spting's full bounty is Glu 0 ; 
The ſmile of beauty ev'ry vale ſhall wear; 
The voice of ſong enliven ev'ry ſhade. 


O Fancy, paint not coming days too fair! 

Oft for the proſpects ſprightly May ſhould yield, 
Rain-pouring clouds have darken'd all the air, 

Or ſnows untimely whiten'd o'er the field: 


But ſhould kind Spring her wonted bounty ſhow'r, 
The ſmile of beauty and the voice of ſong ; 

If gloomy thought the human mind o'erpow'r, 
Fun vernal hours glide unenjoy'd along. 


I ſhun the ſcenes where madd' ning paſſion raves, 
Where Pride and Folly high dominion hold, 
And unrelenting Avarice drives her ſlaves 
O'er proſtrate Virtue, in purſuit of gold: 


The graſſy lane, the wood-ſurrounded field, 

The rude ſtone fence with fragrant wall-flow'rs gay, 
The clay-built cot, to me more pleaſure yield 

Than all the pomp imperial domes diſplay : 


And yet ev'n here amid theſe ſecret ſhades, 
Theſe ſimple ſcenes of unreprov'd delight, 
Affliction's iron hand my breaſt invades, 
And death's dread dart is ever in my fight, 


While genial ſuns to genial ſhowers ſucceed ; 
(The air all mildneſs, and the earth all bloom ;) 
While herds and flocks range ſportive o'er the mead, 
Crop the ſweet herb, and ſnuff the rich perfume : 


O why alone to hapleſs man deny'd 
To taſte the bliſs inferior beings boaſt ? 
O why this fate, that fear and pain divide 
His few ſhort hours on earth's delightful coaſt ? 


Ah ceaſe—no more of Providence complain! 
is ſenſe of guilt that wakes the mind to woe, 
Gives force to fear, adds energy to pain, 

And palls each joy by heav'n indulg'd below: 


Why 
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Why elſe the ſmiling infant- train ſo bleſt, 
Ere dear - bought knowledge ends the peace within, 


Or wild deſire inflames the youthful breaſt, 
Or ill propenſion ripens into fin ? TG 


As to the bleating tenants of the field, 
As to the ſportive warblers on the trees, 
To them their joys ſincere the ſeaſons yield, 
And all their days and all their proſpeQs pleaſe; 


Such joys were mine, when from the peopled ſtreets, 
Where on Thameſis' banks I liv'd immur'd, | 
The new-blown fields that breath'd a thouſand ſweets, 
To Surry's wood-crown'd hills my ſteps allur'd : 


O happy hours, beyond recov'ry fled ! 
What ſhare I now, “that can your loſs repay,” 
While o'er my mind theſe glooms of thought are ſpread, 
And veils the light of life's meridian ray'? 


Is there no power this darkneſs to remove ?. 
The long-loſt joys of Eden to reſtore ? 
Or raiſe our views to happier ſeats above, 
Where fear and pain and death ſhall be no more? 


Yes, thoſe there are who know a Saviour's love, 
The long-loſt joys of Eden can reſtore, 

And raiſe their views to happier ſeats above, _ 
Where fear and pain and death ſhall be no more : 


"Theſe grateful ſhare the gift of nature's hand; 
And 1n the varied ſcenes that round them ſhine, 

(The fair, the rich, the aweful, and the grand) 
Admire th' amazing workmanſhip divine. 


Blows not a flow'ret in th' enamell'd vale, 

Shines not a pebble where the riv'let ſtrays, 
Sports not an inſect in the ſpicy gale, 

But claims their wonder and excites their praiſe ? 


For them e'en vernal Nature looks more gay, 
For them more lively hues the fields adorn ; 
To them more fair the faireſt ſmile of day, 
To them more ſweet the ſweeteſt breath of morn. 


They feel the bliſs that faith and hope ſupply; 
They paſs ſerene th' appointed hours that bring 
The day that wafts them to the realms on high, 


The day that centers in eternal ſpring. 


To 
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To S1cxness ; ar Elegy. By Mr. DxLay. 


Tow bidde the.flow'ry graces of the Spring 
come! and Fark how gay 
a ; 


From Nature's wardro 
ch glittering ãnſect, hovering on the wing, 
Sings their glad welcome to the fields of May! 


Th gare, with greedy eye, each beauty oer; 
K hey ſuck the ſweet breath of. che bluſhing roſe ; 
Sport in the gale, or fip.the rainbow. ſhow'r; 
Their life's ſhort day no pauſe of pleaſure knows. 


Like their's, dread Pow'r-! my chearful morn diſplay'd 
The flattering promiſe of a golden noon, | 

Till each gay cloud, that ſportive Nature ſpread, 
Dy'd in the gloom of thy diſtemper'd frown. 


Yes, ere I told my two-and-twentieth year, 
Swift from thy quiver flew the deadly dart ; 

Harmleſs it paſs d mid many a blithe compeer, 
And found its fated entrance near my heart. 


Pale as I lay heneath thy ebon wand, 
I ſaw them rove thro' Pleaſure's flowery field; 
I ſaw Health paint them with her roſy hand, 
Eager to burſt my bonds, but forc'd to yield. 


Yet, while this mortal cot of mould'ring clay 
Shakes at the ſtroke of thy tremendous pow'r, 
Ah! muſt the tranſient tenant of a day 
Bear the rough blaſt of each tempeituous hour ? 


Say; ſh! the terrors thy pale flag unfolds, 

Too rigid queen! unnerve the ſoul's bright pow'rs, 
Till with a joyleſs ſmile the eye beholds 

Art's magic charms, and Nature's fairy bow'rs ? 


No, let me follow ſtill, thoſe bow'rs among, 
Her flow' ry footſteps as the goddeſs goes; 
Let me, juſt lifted *bove th' unletrer'd throng. 

Read the few books the learned few compoſe, 


And ſuffer, when thy aweful pleaſure calls 
The foul to ſhare her frail companion's ſmart, 
Yet ſuffer me to taſte the balm that falls, 
From Friendſhip's tongue, ſo ſweet upon the heart. 


Then, tho' each trembling nerve confeſs thy frown, 
Ev'n till this anxious being ſhall become 

But a brief name upon a little ſtone, | 
Without one murmur I embrace my doom, 
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For many a virtue, ſhelter'd from mankind, 
Lives calm with thee, and lord o'er each defire ; 
And many a feeble frame, whoſe mighty mind 
Each muſe has touch'd with her immortal fire. 


Ev'n “ He, ſole terror of a venal age, 
The tuneful bard, whoſe philoſophic ſoul 

With ſuch bright radiance glow'd on Virtue's page, 
Learn'd many a leſſon from thy moral ſchool. 


He 1 too, who“ mounts and keeps his diſtant way,” 
His daring mind thy humanizing glooms 
Have temper'd with a melancholy ray, 
And taught to warble *mid the village tombs, 


Yes, goddeſs, to thy temple's deep receſs 
I come, and lay for ever at its door 
The ſyren throng of follies numberleſs, 
Nor wiſh their flattering ſongs ſhould ſoothe me more. 


Thy decent garb ſhall o'er my limbs be ſpread, 
Thy hand ſhall lead me to thy ſober train, 
Who here retir'd, with periive pleaſure tread 
The filent windings of thy dark domain, 


Hither the cherub Charity ſhall fly, 
From her bright orb, and brooding o'er my mind, 
For miſery raiſe a ſympathizing ſigh, 
Pardon for foes, and love for human kind. 


Then, while Ambition's trump, from age to age 

Its ſlaughter'd millions boaſts ; while fame ſhall rear 
Her deathleſs trophies o'er the bard and ſage ; 

Be mine the widow's ſigh, the orphan's pray'r. 


ODE for the NEW YEAR 1760, By William Whitehead, Ef; 
$29, Poet Laureat. 


Strophe. 


GAIN the ſun's revolving ſphere 
Wakes into life th* impatient year, 

The white-wing'd minutes haſte :— 

And ſpite of fortune's fickle wheel, 

Th? eternal fates have fix'd their ſeal 

Upon the glories of the paſt. 


* Mr. Pope. | + Mr. Gray. 
Vo T. III. Q_ | Suſ- 
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Suſpended high in memory's fane 
Beyond even envy's ſoaring rage, 
The deeds ſurvive, to breathe again 
In faithful hiſtory's future page; 
Where diſtant times ſhall wond'ring read 
Of Albion's ſtrength, of battles won, 
Of faith reſtor'd, of nations freed, 
uilſt round the globe her conqueſts run: 
From the firſt bluſh of orient da 
To where deſcend his noontide- beams 
On ſable Afric's golden ſtreams, 
And where at eve the gradual gleams decay. 
Antiſtrophe. 
So much already haſt thou prov'd 
Of fair ſucceſs, O beſt belov'd, 
O firſt of favour'd iſles! 
W hat can thy fate aſſign thee more, 
What whiter boon has heav'n in ſtore 
To bleſs thy monarch's ceaſeleſs toils ? 
Each riſing ſeaſon, as it flows, 
Each month exerts a rival claim, 
Each day with expectation glows, 
Each fleeting hour demands its fame. 
Around thy genius waiting ſtands 
Each future child of anxious time; 
See! how they preſs in ſhadowy bands 
As from the fleecy rocks, ſublime 
He rolls around prophetic eyes, 
And earth, 1 ſea, and heaven ſurveys; 
© O grant a portion of % praiſe,” 
« O bid us all,” they cry, with luſtre riſes”? 
Epode. 
Genius of Albion, — their pray'r! 
O bid them all with luſtre riſe! 
Beneath thy tutelary care 
The brave, the virtuous, and the wiſe 
Shall mark each moment's winged ſpeed 
With ſomething that diſdains to die, 
The hero's, patriot's, poet's meed, 
And paſſport to eternity. - 8 
Around thy rocks while ocean raves, 
While yonder ſun revolves his radiant car, 
The land of freedom with the land of ſlaves, 
As nature's friend, nu wage illuſtrious war, 
Then be each deed with glory crown'd, 
"Till ſmiling peace af og her throne, 
Till not on Albion's ſhores alone, 
The voice of freedom ſhall reſound, 
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But every realm ſhall equal bleſſings find, 
And man enjoy the birthriphe of his kind. 


Verfifiation of trot of the Highland Fragnientt, latth publiſhed. 
Fragment I. By a Gentleman of Scotland. 


ARK Autumn now aſſumes its fading reign ; 
The blue-grey miſt creeps ſlowly o'et the hill; 
ark rolls the river thro” the narrow plain; 
And from the uplands burſts the new ſwol'n rill. 
On yonder heath there ſtands a lonely tree, 
And there, O Connal! thy ſad grave is found; 
And till its falling leaves it ftrews on thee, 
Still by the whirlwind borne in eddies round. 
Here oft, at twilight grey, or purple dawn, 
As o'er the hea the muſing hunter hies, 
The ſheeted ghoſt ſtalks o'er the dewy lawn, 
Or haunts the dreary grave where Connal lies. 
Thy race, O Connal ! who ſhall ftrive to trace? 
Or who through ages paſt thy fires can tell ? 
As the tall oak torn from its native place 
They grew, they flouriſh'd, and in thee they fell. 
Mournful thy wars, O Fingal! *Midſt the ſlain 
Where groan'd the dying welt'ring in their gore; 
Where Connal fell! the terror of the plain! 
There fell the mighty to ariſe no more ! 
Thy arm, a tempeſt from the bellowing main; 
Thy ſword, a meteor in the evening ſky ; 
Thy height, a rock that overlook'd the plain; 
A glowing furnace was thy wrathful eye: 
Loud as a ſtorm, thy voice confounding all; 
Dire as thy ſword, and eager to deſtroy ; 
Beneath thine arm the mighty wartiors fall, 
As falls the thiftle by the playful boy. 
As low'ring thunder o'er the mid-day ſkies. 
| Dargo the bold, Dargo the mighty, came: 
Dark was his brow ; two hollow caves his eyes; 
Brightroſe their claſhing ſwords with ſparkling flame; 
Crimora—Rinval's beauteous daughter; near 
Her much lov'd Connal=-Could ſhe ſtay behind ? 
A bow her ſhoulder grac'd, her hand a ſpear; 
And looſe het waving locks flow'd in the wind. 
At Dargo's breaſt the aal ſhaft ſhe drew; 
Swift from her arm the mortal weapon flies: 
Alas! the erring dart het Connal flew ! 
Alas, he bleeds! alas, her Connal dies ! 
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So falls a rock torn from the ſhaggy hill ; 
So falls an oak, the glory of the plain. 
What ſhall ſhe do ? what griefs her boſom fill! 
« By me is Connal, hapleſs Connal, ſlain !” 
All day ſhe wanders by ſome nameleſs ſtream ; 
Connal, my love! Connal, my friend! ſhe cries; 
At night, thy pathleſs vale, by Cynthia's beam: 
For grief the lovely muſing mourner dies. 
The lovelieſt pair cold earth doth here incloſe 
That ever ſlept within her clay-cold womb ; 
Alone they reſt in undiſturb'd repoſe, - 
The green graſs rankling o'er their narrow tomb. 
I, muſing in the melancholy ſhade, 
The rank weed ruſtling to the whiſtling wind) 
Still mourn th' ill- fated youth, and hapleſ maid, 
And ſtill their mem'ry ruſhes on my mind. 


Birmingham, June 30, 1760. 


Fragment II. intituled Rev © and AL rin. By another Hand. 


R yn oo. 


ſh'd are the winds, and paſt the driving ſhow'r, 
And calm and filent is the noon-tide hour: 
The looſe light clouds are parted in the ſkies, 
O'er the green hills th? inconſtant ſunſhine flies; 
Red thro” the ſtony vale with rapid tide, 
The ſtream defcendy by mountain ſprings ſupply'd ; 
How ſweet, O ſtream, thy murmurs to my ear! 
Yet ſweeter far the tuneful voice I hear ; 
"Tis Alpin's voice, the maſter of the ſong, 
He mourns the dead, to him the dead belong ; 
Some heart-felt ſorrow bends his hoary head, 
And fills his ſwimming eye ſuffus'd with red: 
Why tried, O maſter of the ſong, thy (ill 
Alone ſequeſter'd on the filent hall ? * 
Why like the blait that makes the woods complain ? 
Or wave that beats the lonely ſhore, thy ſtrain ? 


Ax PIX. 


The tears, O Ryno! which alone I ſhed, 
The ſtrains I ſing are ſacred to the dead; 
Tall is thy ſtature on the mountain bare, 
On the green plain beneath thy form is fair 
Yet ſoon, like Morar, ſhalt thou meet thy doom, 
And the dumb mouraer ſit beſide thy tomb; 
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The hills no more ſhall hear thy jocund cry, 
And in thy hall thy bow unſtrung ſhall lie. 
Swift wert thou, Morar, - as — bounding roe, 
As fiery meteors dreadful to the foe, 
Like winter's rage was thine, in ſtorms reveal'd, 
Thy ſword in fight like light' ning in the field; 
Thy voice like torrents ſwell'd with haſty rains, 
Or thunder rolling o'er the diſtant plains : 
Unnumber'd heroes has thy arm o'erturn'd, 
In ſmoke they vaniſh'd when thy anger burn'd. 
Thy brow how peaceful when the war was o'er, 
Like the firſt ſunſhine when it rains no more ; 
Calm as the moon amidſt the filent ſky, 
Calm as the lake when huſh'd the tempeſts lie. 
How narrow now thy dark abode is found ! 
Now with three ſteps thy grave I compaſs round ; 
Great as thou wert, 4 with moſs o' ergrown, 
Thy ſole memorial, leave thee half unknown. 
The lonely tree, where ſcarce a leaf we find, 
The long rank graſs that whiſtles in the wind, 
Theſe, and theſe only, guide the hunter's eye 
To find where Morar's mould' ring reliques lie. 
How low is Morar fall'n ! alas! how low ! 
No tears maternal o'er his aſhes flow ; 
No tender maid, to whom his heart he gave, 
Sheds love's ſoft ſorrows o'er his humble grave ; 
Cold are the knees his infant weight that bore, 
And Morglan's lovely daughter is no more. 
But who low bending der his ſtaff appears, 
Oppreſs'd at once with ſorrow and with years ? 
A few white hairs are o'er his temple ſpread, 
His ſteps are feeble, and his eyes are red; 
Thy fire, O Morar, is the ſage I ſee, 
Thy fire, —alas ! the fire of none but thee : 
He heard thy martial fame, ſupreme in fight, 
Of daring foes he heard diſpers'd in flight; 
Of Morar's fame he heard, why heard he not 
The wound, the hero's death was Morar's lot ? 
O! fire of Morar, ſtill thy ſon deplore, 
Weep on forever, but he hears no more: 
Deep are the ſlumbers of the filent dead, 
And low their pillow in the duſt 1s ſpread. 
No more thy voice he hears with filial joy, 
Thy call no more his ſlumbers can deſtroy : 
When, in the grove, ah! when ſhall morning break, 
The chearful morn, that bids the ſlumb'rer wake! 
Farewel, O! firſt of men, untaught to yield, 
Unrival'd victor in the hoſtile field; N 
8 Q 3 | The 
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The hoſtile field thy voice no more alarms, 
Nor the dark foreſt lightens with thy arms, 
Jo no fond ſon deſcends thy treaſur'd fame, 
Yet ſhall the ſong preſerve thy living name, 
The ſhining record ev'ry age ſhall ſee, 

And Time's laſt fault'ring accents tell of thee, 


Extra from the firſt of tao Burleſque Odes, lately publihed, 


I. 3. 
— N this terreſtrial ball 
The tyrant Faſhion governs all, 

She, fickle Goddeſs, whom in days of yore 
'The Ideot Moria, on the banks of Seine, 
Unto an antic fool, hight Andrew, bore, 

Long ſhe paid him with diſdain, 
And long his pangs in ſilence he conceal'd : 
At length, in happy hour, his lovye-fick pain 
On thy bleſt Calends, April, he reveal'd: 

From their embraces ſprung, 

Ever changing, every ranging, 
Faſhion, Goddeſs ever young, 


. 


Perch'd on the dubious height, She loves to ride 
Upon a weather- cock aſtride. 
Each blaſt that blows, around ſhe goes, 
While nodding o'er her creſt, 
Emblem of her magic pow'r, 
The light Cameleon ſtands conſeſt, 
Changing its hues a thouſand times an hour, 
And in a veſt is ſhe array'd, 
Of many a dancing moon-beam made, 
Nor zoneleſs is be waiſt : - 
But fair and beautiful, I ween, 
As the ceſtus-cinftur'd queen 
Is with the Rainbow's ſhadowy girdle brac'd. 
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She bids purſue the favourite road 
Of lofty loud-capt Ode, | 
Meantime each Bard with eager ſpeed 
Vaults on the Pegaſean Steed: 
Yet not that Pegaſus of yore, 
Which the illuſtrious Pindar bore, 
But one of nobler breed. 
High blood and youth his luſty veins inſpire, 
— f 4 - From 
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From Tottipontimoy He came: 
Who knows not, Tottipontimoy, thy name ? 
The bloody-ſhoulder'd Arab was his Sire, 
* His White-noſe. He on fam'd Doncaftra's plains 
Reſign'd his fated breath: 
In vain for life the ſtruggling courſer ſtrains. 
Ah! who can run the race with death ? 
The tyrant's ſpeed, or man or ſteed, 
Strives all in vain to fly, 
He leads the chace, he wins the race, 
We ſtumble, fall, and die, 


. 3. 
Third from White-noſe ſprings 
Pegaſus with eagle wings : 
Light o'er the plain, as dancing cork, 
With many a bound he beats the ground, 
While all the Turf with acclamation rings. 
He won Northampton, Lincoln, Oxford, Vork; 
He too Newmarket won. 
There Granta's ſon 
Seiz'd on the Steed; 
And thence him led (ſo fate decreed) 
To where old Cam, renown'd in poet's ſong, 
With his dark and inky waves 
Either bank in filence laves, 
Winding ſlow his ſluggiſh ſtreams along. 


„III. n. 
What ſtripling neat, of vidage ſweet, 
In trimmeſt guiſe array'd, 
Firſt the neighing ſteed aſſay d? 
His hand a taper ſwitch adorns, his heel 
Sparkles effulgent with elaſtic ſteel: 
The whiles he wins his whiffling way, 
.Prancing, ambling, round and round, 
By hill, and dale, and mead, and greenſwerd gay: 
"Till ſated with the leaſing ride, 
From lofty Steed diſmounting, 
He lies along, enwrapt in conſcious pride, 
By gurgling rill, or cryſtal fountain, 
1 


Lo! next, a bard, ſecure of praiſe, 
His ſelf-complacent countenance diſplays, 


* The author is either miſtaken in this place, or has elſe indulged himſelf in 
very unwarrantable poetical licence. White- noſe was not the fire, but a ſon 
of Godolphin Arabian, See my Calendar, HER. 
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His broad muſtachios, ting'd with golden die, 
Flame, like a meteor, to the troubled air; 
Proud his demeanour, and his eagle eye, 


O'erhung with laviſh lid, yet ſhone with glorious glare. 


The grizzle grace 
Of buſhy Peruke ſhadow'd o'er his face. 
In large wide bcots, whoſe ponderous we'ght 
Would fink each 9 of modern dat e, 
He rides well pleas'd. So large a pair 
Not Garagantua's ſelf might wear: 
Not He, of nature fierce and cruel, 
Who if we truſt to ancient Ballad, 
Devour'd Three Pilgrims in a Sallad : 
Nor He of fame germane, hight Pantagruel. 


III. 3. 
Accoutred thus, th* advent'rous Youth 
Seeks not the level lawn, or velvet mead, 
Faſt by whoſe fide clear ſtreams meandring creep; 
But urges on amain the fiery Steed 


Up Snowden's ſhaggy fide, or Cambrian rock uncouth : 


Where the venerable herd 
Of goats with long and ſapient beard, 
And wanton kidlings their blithe revels keep. 
Now up the mountain ſee him ftrain! 
Now down the vale he's toſt, 
Now flaſhes on the fight again, 
Now in the Palpable Obſcure quite loſt, 


. 
Man's feeble race eternal dangers wait, 

With high or low, all, all, is woe, 
Diſeaſe, miſchancc, pale fear, and dubious fate. 
But, o'er every peril bounding, 

Ambition views not all the ills ſurrounding, 


And, tiptoe on the mountains ſteep, 
RefleAts not on the yawning deep. 


IV. 2. 
See, ſee, he ſoars! With mighty wings outſpread, 
And long reſounding mane, 
The courſer quits the plain, 
Aloft in air, ſee, ſee him bear 
T he Bard, who ſhrouds 
His Lyric Glory in the Clouds, 


Too fond to ſtrike the ſtars with lofty head! 
He topples headlong from the giddy height, 
Deep in the Cambrian Gulph immerg'd in endleſs night, 


IV. 3. 


F 
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IV . ” 
O Steed Divine! what 2 ſpirit 
Rides thee now ? tho” he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ſelf-opinion, 
Which elate the mighty Pair, 
Each of Taſte the fav'rite minion, 
Prancing thro? the deſert air; 
By help mechanic of Equeſtrian Block 
et ſhall he mount, with claſſic houſings grac'd, 
And all unheedful of the Critic Mock, 
Drive his light Courſer o'er the bounds of Taſte. 


O the Uſe and Office of the Chorus in Dramatic Performances; from a Poem 
| intituled SHAKESPEAR, | 


Ome, prythee, Critic, ſet before us, 
The uſe and office of a chorus; 
What! filent! why then PII produce 
Its ſervices from ancient uſe. 
*Tis to be ever on the ſtage, 
Attendants upon grief or rage, 
To be an arrant go- between, 
Chief. mourner at each diſmal ſcene 
Shewing its ſorrow or delight, 
By ſhifting dances left and right. 
Not much unlike our modern notions 
Adagio or Allegro motions; #4254 
To watch upon the deep diſtreſs, 
And plaints of royal wretchedneſs ; 
And when, with tears and execration, 
They've pour'd out all their lamentation, 
And wept whole cataracts from their eyes, 
To call on rivers for ſupplies, 
And with their Hais and Hees and Hoes, 
To make a ſympathy of woes. 
Doubtleſs the ancients want the art 
To ſtrike at once upon the heart. 
Or why their prologues of a mile 
In fimple—call it—humble ſtyle, 
In unimpaſſion'd phraſe to ſay 
« *Fore the beginning of this play, 
© I, hapleſs Polydore, was found 
By fiſhermen, or others, drown'd! 
Or, I a gentleman did wed 
The lady I would never bed, 
« Great Agamemnon's royal daughter, 
Who's coming hither to draw water. 
Or need the chorus to reveal! 
Reflections, which the audience feel; 
To jog them, leſt attention fink, 
- To tell them how and what to think. Not 
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Not long fince at Bath the Subſcription Books were otened for Prayers a: 11, 
Abbey, and Gaming at the Rooms. — In the Evening of the firft Day, 5. 
Numbers ſtood on them as under, and occafioned the folloxving Thought, 


A HE church and rooms the other day, 

i Open'd their books for pray'r and play : 
| The Prieſts got twelve. Hoyle Lip even ; 

How great the odds for Hell *gainſt Heav'n. 


Epilogus ad ProkmioNEM, Geta loguitur. 


A 4dia quanta ſubit, quas curas, quotque labores 
ni juvenum cuſtos eſt, columenque domus? 
Servi O felices, nati melioribus annis, | 
Quies domini Angliaci ſunt taciliſque labor, 
Si talem dederint ſortem mihi fata bonigna, 
Vix mea, vix poſſem, dinumerare bona. 
Quoque novo redeunte anno (ſi debita forſan 
Solvat herus) ſervos munera certa manent. 
Dat ſartor, lanius, piſcator, tonſor, & omnes 
Qui ſervos, dominum decipiendo, colunt. 
* convivæ aderunt, totidem ſtant munera nobis, 
æ tibi fi forma pauperis hoſpes eris ! | 
Poſce merum, accipies mixtum, aut de fzcibus hauſtum, 
Noſtraque fi repetas prandia, nemo domi eſt. 
Sit conjux domino, regina virique domuſque, 
O quam feſtive tempora noſtra fluant, 
Tum fent turbæ, conventus, alea, chartæ, 
His etiam (ut dignum eſt) nos imitatur herus. 
Sin dominus fuerit meritis pretiove ſenator, 
Ipſe etiam, domini jure, ſenator ero. 
Dumque agitant proceres regni de rebus, habentur, 
Concilia & nobis, inferiore domo. 
Servitio fin dimittar, nil me officit unquam, 
Quzrendus facile eſt alter & alter herus. 
Quo res cunque cadat ſpes reſtat, adibo regiſtrum, 
In tabulas referam nomen & officium. 
Mic ſi libet ire Getam me quzrite, cuivis 
(Moribus his veniam det modo) ſervus ero. 
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Tranſlation by Oxoxixxsis. 


Las! what troubles ! what fatigues await 
1 The guides and tutors of the youthful great! 
Thrice happy ſervants who in Evgland live, 
Whoſe taſks are eaſy, and whoſe Jords forgive! 
O had the bounteous fates indulg'd me this, 


How large my profits ? how compleat my bliſs ? 
| | | There, 
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There, if the tradeſman's juſt demands are paid, 
Sure preſents ev'ry circling year are made. 
There butchers, \ Prey cooks, and all the tribe 
Who chouſe the maſter, and his ſervants bribe, 
Give ample fees. No viſitant is free; 

Tremble thou wretch if curs'd with poverty. 
Dregs, -or half water, is thy doom for wine, 

And if you cer again attempt to dine, 

«« Preſumptuous man! the porter ſtern replies, 
«© There's none at home.” and all acceſs denies. 
Grant that a lady may the ſcepter bear, 
Who rules her huſband, and his houſe with care, 
How joyous then the minutes ſpeed away, 

While drums, and routs, and cards beguile the day! 
In this they mimick us; they reaſon right, 

We maſters teach them all that is polite. 

Should then a ſeat long ſervices reward, 

Or money gain a borough for my lord, 

I'll be a peer, and while on ſtate affairs 

The lords conſult, deſcend the kitchen ſtairs, 
There you will find a little ſenate ſet, 

And there aſſemblies no leſs ſplendid met. 

Say, for theſe whims, I ſuffer oft diſgrace, 

It matters not; I ſoon can get a place. 
Whatever be my lot, I don't deſpair, 

Go ſearch the regiſter, my name is there. 

There thoſe who can with readineſs excuſe 

Such trifling faults, may hire me if they chuſe. 


Prologue to the Siege of AQUILEIA. 


Spoken by Mr. GARRICK. 
W HEN Philip's ſon led forth his warlike band, 


To die, or conquer, in a diſtant land; 
To fan the fire, a martial muſe he choſe ; 
From Homer's ſong a new Achilles roſe ! 
When generous Athens her prime trophies won, 
Vanquiſh'd Darius, and Darius? ſon, - 
The ſtage breath'd war—the ſoldier's boſom burn'd, 
And fiercer to the field each chief return d: 
Now when the world reſounds with loud alarms, 
When victory fits plum'd on Britain's arms, 
Be war our theme: the hero's glorious toil, 
And virtue ſpringing from the iron ſoil ! 
Our ſcenes preſent a ſiege in ſtory known ; 
Where magnanimity and valour thone : 
If nature guides us, if the hand of truth 
Draws the juſt portrait of a Roman youth, 

7 | Who, 
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Who, with the beſt and nobleſt paſſions fir'd, 
In the ſame moment, Eonquer'd, and expir'd ; 
Perhaps your hearts may own the pictur'd woe, 
And 104 a fonder ſource your ſorrows flow: 
Whilſt warm remembrance aids the poet's ſtrain, 
And England weeps for Engliſh heroes lain. 


SONG, i the Way to Keep Him. 


Ttend, all ye fair, and PI! tell ye the art 
To bind ev'ry fancy with eaſe in your chains, 
To hold in ſoft fetters the conjugal heart, 
And baniſh from Hymen his doubts and his pains, 


When Juno accepted the ceſtus of love, 

At firſt ſhe was handſome ; ſhe charming became ; 
With fill the ſoft paſſion it taught her to move, 

To kindle at once, and to keep up the flame. 


*Tis this gives the eyes all their magic and fire; 

The voice-melting accents impaſſion the kiſs ; 
Confers the ſweet fmiles that awaken deſire, 

And plants round the fair each incentive to bliſs. 


Thence flows the gay chat more than reaſon that charms ; 
The eloquent bluſh, that can beauty improve; 

The fond figh, the fond vow, the ſoft wack that alarms, 
The tender diſdain, the renewal of love. 


Ye fair, take the ceſtus, and practiſe its art; 

The mind unaccompliſh'd mere features are vain, 
Exert your ſweet power, you conquer each heart, 

And the loves, joys, an races hall walk in your train. 


The FISHERMAN and the LitTLE Fin. 
Initated from La Fontaine. 
HE ſmalleſt fry grow $th in time, 
If not cut off before their prime; 
But he that throws them in the ſtream, 
In hopes when grown to take ayain, 
Will very likely loſe his aim, 
And bait his hook in vain. 
A little carp from ſpawn juſt hatch'd, 
Once on a luckleſs day was catch'd : 
The fiſher ſmiling at his prey; 
Quoth he, tis ſomething to begin; 
Into my wallet ſhew the way, 
For greater to go in. 
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e ling ſaw th? impending fate, 

as — Sith all his little — 

To ward the fatal blow; 

Alas! he cry'd, in me 
A puny ſcanty thing you ſee, 

Not worth a ſhrimp or grig; \ 
Indeed you'd better let me go, 

And catch me when Pm big. 
I then may prove a noble fiſh, 

To grace my lord mayor's board; 
Thus he will have a dainty diſh, 

And you increaſe your hoard ; 
I'm not a mouthful for a child; 

A hundred ſuch as I 

Might on a faucer lie, 
Unfit for eating fry'd or boil'd. 
Why then you ſhall be broil'd, 

Our angler made reply, 

And that this very night, 

The fiſherman was in the right. 

This leſſon can never too often be conn'd. 
A fiſh in the pan is worth two in the pond. 


Poems extracted from an account of the works of Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, 
Moſchus, and Mulzus. 


Anacreon. Ode XXIII. The wanity of Riches. 


F the treaſur'd gold could give 
Man a longer term to live, 
d employ my utmoſt care 
Still to keep, and ſtill to ſpare; 
And, when death approach'd, would ſay, 
* Take thy fee, and walk away.” | 
But ſince riches cannot ſave 
Mortals from the gloomy grave, 
Why ſhould I myſelf deceive, 
Vainly ſigh, and vainly grieve? 
Death will ſurely be my lot, 
Whether I am rich, or not. 
Give me freely while I live 
Generous wines, in plenty give 
Soothing joys m life to chear, 
Beauty Lind and friends ſincere; 
Happy! could I ever find N 
Friends ſincere, and beauty kind. - 
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Sappbo. 8 Fragment V. On the Roſe. 


Would Jove appoint ſome flower to reign 
In ratchleſs beauty on the plain, 

The Roſe (mankind would all agree) 
"The Roſe the queen of flowers ſhould be: 
The pride of 3 the grace of bowers, 
The bluſh of meads, the eye of flowers: 
Its beauties charm the Gods above; 

Its fragrance 1s the breath of love ; 

Its foliage wantons in the air 

Luxuriant, like the flowing hair; 

It ſhines in blooming ſplendor gay, 
While zephrys on its boſom play. 


The Speech of Venus. From Bion's Idyllium. 
On the Death of Adonis. 


Sighing ſhe ſaid, and claſp'd him as he lay, 

O ſtay, dear hapleſs youth! for Venus ſtay !- 
«© Our breaſts once more let cloſe embraces join, 
And let me preſs my glowing __ to thine. 


© Raiſe, lov'd Adonis, raiſe thy 


rooping head, 
And kiſs me ere thy parting breath bo fled ; 
The laſt fond token of affection give, 
O! kiſs thy Venus, while the kiſſes hve ; 
Till in my breaſt I draw thy lingering breath, 
And with my lips imbibe * love in death. 
„ This farewell kiſs, which ſorrowing thus I take, 
I'll keep for ever for Adonis“ ſake. 
«© Thee to the ſhades the fates untimely bring 
«© Before the drear, inexorable king; 
Vet fill I live unhappy and forlorn ; 
«« How hard my lot to be a goddeſs born! 
Take, cruel Proſerpine, my lovely boy, 
Since all that's form'd for beauty, or for joy, 
«« Deſcends to thee, while I indulge my grief, 
«« By fruitleſs tears ſoliciting relief. 
«© 'Thou dy'it, Adonis, and thy fateI weep, 
„Thy love now leaves me, like a dream in ſleep, 
„Leaves me bereav'd, no more a blooming bride, 
„ With unavailing Cupids at my fide : | 
With thee my zone, which coldeſt hearts could warm, 
«« Loſtev'ry grace, and all its power to charm, 
«« Why didſt thou urge the chaſe, and raſhly dare 


„ T*encounter beaſts, thyſelf ſo wond'rous fair!“ Th 
| 4 
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The Female Wrangler, 


O NE of the contradiQting ſex, 
PraQtis'd in every art to vex, 
Brimful of ſpirit and debate, 

The conſtant breather of her mate, 
Eager with words to take the field, 
Firſt to attack, and laſt to yield, 

Or wrong or right, with friends or foes, 
(For her delight was to oppoſe) 
Diſputing near a river's fide, 
Fell in and ſtruggled, ſquall'd, and dy'd. 
The huſband bending o'er the brink, 
With great compoſure ſaw her fink ; 
He flung his arms acroſs his breaſt, 
*Till he was ſure ſhe was at reſt ; | 
Then begg'd his neighbours ſkill and pains 
With hooks to ſearch her dear remains. 
The youngeſt of them ſtripp'd, and down 
The current pok'd to catch her gown, 
Suppoling that way ſhe was carried, 
Bat they, alas! had ne'er been married. 
Her wiſer ſpouſe, who penſive ſtood, 
And ſaw their labours in the flood, 
Give o'er purſuing that way, he cry'd, 
You'll never find her with the tide ; 
For if you ſhou'd, my friends, the water 
I'm ſure muſt ſtrangely change her nature. 
Try upwards, if I right have gueſt, 
Allow, I know the woman beſt, 
She never yielded, while alive; | 
And to the laſt, I think, wou'd ſtrive.” 
But why of us theſe ſtories, pray ? 
I hear an angry female ſay : 
Would not theſe fancy-making tales 
Fit wrangling, diſputatious males ? 
The lion thus began to vent his 
Juſt rage at ſight of London Prentice; 
What ſhame it is, falſe men are painters, 
Who thus daub things at all adventures ? 
Behold my teeth and paws, and judge, 
Whether *tis vanity or grudge: 
But ſilence let them draw theſe cheats, 
Man odly paints, the lion ears. x 
Well: pleaſe the fair, reform the plan, 
Inſtead of woman put in man. 
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The fable we'll go on to ſing, 
The perſon's alter'd, not the thing: 
Such change no way affects our ſtory, 
The moral ſtill returns before ye; 
N hoe eri to condradiftion bred, 
Will contradict, at leaſt till dead. 


The Ship and the Wind. A Fable. 


A? of war, a ſecond rate, 

Proud not a little of her ſtate, 
Her rigging new, unus'd to ſtorms, 
Nor knowing how the deep deforms, 
Juſt out of dock had gone to ſea, 

And who, forſooth, ſo fine as ſhe ! 

So beauties, ſtrangers to temptation, 
Quite unexperienc'd in vexation, 
Imagine nothing is to croſs em, 

Nor cares to ruffle nor to toſs em, 
Till, out upon the world's great ocean, 
They come to have a different notion. 
And now each breeze and proſp'rous gale 
Seem'd emulous to fill her ſail, 

As men of gallantry will lie, 

And court the fair with flattery ; 

Till having won her deepeſt ſtake, 

Too ſoon ſhe ſees the dire miſtake. 

Well, ſays our Mermaid, what a wonder 
Am I, thus deck'd with Britain's thunder! 
My main-maſt, fore maſt, mizen, all 
So ſtrong, ſo taper, and fo tall! 

'The world could never do without me, 
With all my hearts of oak about me : 
See my broad pendant, how it flies ! 
Like any comet through the ſkies, 
Finiſh'd, as any may diſcern, 

A prodigy from ſtem to ſtern ! 
Self-movih „ how I cut the ſea, 

And thro' the billows mark my way |! 

Lo! the viciflitude of things, 

Hark ! how the hollowing tempeſt ſings. 
Too ſoon the breaking ſtorm ſhe feels. 
Invading billows ſhock her keels! 

Her ſails are ſplit—the ſecond ſtroke 
Attacks more flerce —her maſts are broke; 
Finiſh'd, as any may diſcern, 

A wery wreck from ſtem to flern ! 

Alas! ſhe cries, what ſad diſaſter 
Aſſails me thus Can winds thus maſter ? 
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Winds, which fo very late before 
Courted and flatter'd me from ſhore? 
Yes, pretty Mermaid, lo! they can; 
And oh, ye women, ſo can man; 
His only aim, when moſt he flatters, 
Firſt to ſeduce, then leave in tatters. 


Epigram on the Marquis of Granby, 


ASAR was prematurely bare 
Juſt as is honour'd Rutlana's heir, 
Nor will the likeneſs finiſh there) 
at Julius at his baldneſs griev'd, 
If hiſtory may be believ'd, 
And to conceal his want of hair, 
Contriv'd the Laurel Wreath to wear: 
While Granby (greater here than Cæſar) 
Whether in town, or on the Weſer, 
Without diſguiſe his forehead ſhows, 
Without concern, to friends and foes, 
Hold, cries, [ronicus, I doubt 
You cannot fairly make it out: 
For Granby too his bareneſs pains, 
And therefore in Weſtphalia's plains 
He vindicates the Britiſh quarrel, 
And wreaths about bis brows the Laurel. 
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On the Marguis of Granby's loſing his Hat, charg- 
ing the French Lines bare headed. 


An OD E. 


Here's now Othello's hair-breadth *ſcapes, 
And all his fancy'd hardſhips of the field ? ® 
Avaunt! ye mimic, bug-bear ſhapes, 
Shadows muſt to ſubſtance yield. 
Granby hath more horrors ſeen, 
By greater perils been beſet; 
Death and Granby thrice have met, 
And not an hair between F, - 
The Frenchmen ſtar'd, as well they might, 
Threw down their arms, and took to flight; 
His naked poll more terror bore, _. 
Than Cæſar armour'd o'er and o'er. 
„% Parbleu!” ſays one, 
«« But Þ'I! be gone, 
« This is the devil of a Don! 
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« Tis father Time! I know his pate: 
„ And that's his ſcythe as ſure as fate.“ 
Granby, who loves a hittle fun, 
And knew the cauſe which made them run, 
Thus the tim'rous foe beſpoke, 
(By way of keeping up the joke) 
«© But, Gentlemen=—tcllo! I fay—— 
« Take nothing but yourſelves away ; 
« Ye carry now the jeſt too far; 
« Are theſe your tricks and ſpoils of war ? 
To leave a man in open air, 
„ Waiting you, ſans hat or hair? ITN 
« Why, what a plague! what breeding's that! 
« You, fellow, there——return my hat. 
« Tis true, I am not very old; 
«© But what of that? [ may take cold.” 
„Not ſo, my fon,” Fame, ſmiling, ſaid, 
And clapt the Laurel on his head : 
« Beyond the reach of human eye, 
« Thy warlike beaver waves on high; 
« Mars ſaw it fall, and bad it rife 
«© An Hat immortal to the ſkies.” 
The hero to the goddeſs bow'd, 
And ſaw her vaniſh thro? a cloud: 
Then turn'd about his horſe's head, 
And pick'd his way through heaps of dead: 
Within his tent retir'd to reſt, 
And ſlept with honour in his breaſt. 


The Caſtle of Time. An Allegory. In three Parts. Firſt Part—or Yeſterday, 


HREE noble turrets, ample, deep and high, 
Fram'd this magnificent and ancient dome, 
Which in perſpective fill'd my mental eye. 
The firſt was modell'd after Greece and Rome, 
And bore a retroſpect to old decay, 
The turret it was call'd of T7efterday. 


Here did I ſee Methuſelah the old 
Loquacious, prattling of his better age ; 
Where Neſtor too his young tranſations told, 
Wordy he was, a long hiſtoric page; 
Chiron, the Centaur, too related, there, 
Of fam'd Achilles, all his tutor'd care. 


What vas, they all could tell; with wond'rous art, 
They dwelt minutely on each circumftance ; 
Neſtor could tell what wood compos'd the dart, 
What foreſt bred his never-erring lance, 
Which ſhot ſome general in a former war, 
Nay, and what colour'd horſes drove the car. 
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Methuſelah, for every century, [0 
Some wonder of God's providence did ſing, 
| Gave ſecret reaſons for longevity, 
And trac'd fall'n Nature from her hidden ſpring z 
He told why man's frail life was till curtail'd, 
And why the lamina of Nature fail d, 
In ruins, here, the Pyramids, I ſaw, 
Thoſe monumental piles of royal pride ; 
In Solomon's fam'd temple, many a flaw | 
Eat thro? the building ; many a breach full wide 
Moulder'd the walls—the world's fam'd wonders too 
Lay all in waſte. and Old gave place to New. 
Troy, Thebes, Greece, Rome, and ev'ry ancient ſtate 
Appear'd to me the waſte of Ye/trrday. 
Carthage and Macedon bemoan'd their fate, 
And Hannibal and Alexander lay 


One undiſtinguiſhed lump. of common loam : 
The ſamples of this antiquated dome. 


What had been great or goods ſuperb or high, 
Were little, vile, dejected, humble, low; 

Palmyra's rnins deſolate did lie; 
The veſtige of its pride, I ſcarce could know, 
(So deſtitute, fo alter'd was the ſcene) 
Nor where its vaſt ſtupendous piles had been. 

Oh mockery ! oh damp of human pride! 
Only I ruminated in my mind; 

Here, too, Old Britain's Druids I eſpy'd, 
Preaching from oaks, to moralize mankind ; 
What Britain was, I ſaw, a puny iſle ! 
What Britain is, — the next ſhall make you ſmile. 


Part II. To-day. 
"Turret prominent here foremoſt ſtood 
Full to the ſight, it breaks upon the eye, 
The fabric modern, built of new-fell'd wood, 
Of architecture novel, ſumptuous, high; 
Ten thouſand pillars, elegant, ſupport 
The beauteous model of this mighty Court. 
Great inſtantaneous Now, which ſtill exiſts 
Thro' all creation, and for ever flows 
One rapid ſtream, from vapour free, and miſts; 
Great clock of nature, which for ever goes, 
For ever ſtrikes the moments of this day, 
What ne'er will be again, and ne'er was Yeſterday, 
Stupendous foreſt, which. for ever bears, 
Replete with ever-greens of verdant hue, 
Which ſtill the Feheſt loſs. eternal wears; 
With fruits and bloſſoms 1 recent, new, 
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In proſpe& op'ning wide to our ſtretch'd ſight, 
A . wy — conſpicuouſly bright. 
In this deep gulph what new-born wonders lie! 
Where waning moons and ſetting ſuns are gone, 
The womb and grave of many a century; 
Where born and bury'd all paſt times are thrown, 
Where months and days extinguiſhing their light, 
Take flame again, and then are loſt in night. 


Stupendous paradox! new worlds appear 
In thy vaſt horizon, foreign natives all, 

They riſe and ſet, and are both far and near, 
Now out of fight, and now within our call; 
Here we the ancients drowned lands may view, 
And with them all their bury'd treaſures too. 


Who of our long dead anceſtors did dream 
Of ſuch a country as America ? 

The ether three, indeed, were known to them, 
But this new world's the wonder of To-day, 
The beauteous child of new diſcovery, 

Shot like a comet thro” the weſtern ſky. 


The ſavage Briton, now, exiſts no more, 


No more his painted nakedneſs he boaſts, 


No longer here the armed quiver's wore, 
Art, Science, Commerce, viſit now our coaſts ; 
Britannia rais'd above the ſurge we ſee, 
Giving to Europe Law and Liberty. 


Witchcraft, with Superſtition, now is fled, 
The Monkiſh legends now believ'd no more; 
Since Printing rais'd his venerable head, 
Congueſt and Learning deck the Britiſh ſhore ; 
Britain is ow the wonder of To-day, 
And is, reviv'd, what Rome was Tefferday. 


Part III. To-morrow. 


T H E ſpire of To-morrow's turret lay 
Conceal'd within the ſhade of ſable clouds; 
F: Its 2 tho? near the turret of To- day, 
circling vapour in perſpective ſhrouds. 
Hope, with her anchor, in a niche is ſeen, 
And ExpeQation with an eager mien. 


A bell which hung within a painted dome, 
To-morrow ſtill repeatedly did toll, 

And yet, alas! To-morrow ne'er will come, 
"Tis but the April day of ev'ry fool. | 
To-morrow, and To-morrow, and To-morrow, 
As Shakeſpear writes, lights many a fool to ſorrow, 


The 
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The wight, yclept a Landlord, on his fign 
Bids you to clear your drinking ſcore To-day, 
To-morrow he will truſt you with good wine, 
Thus ſtill he's ſure to be in preſent pay, 
For that To-morrow never will arrive, 
While with large promiſe it has nought to give. 
Here did a thouſand people throng the court, 
Here ſinners too put off their penitence ; 
The Lord of Honour with his dues did ſport, 
And not a word but in the future ten/e. 
When, ſays a Lover, will you ſooth my pain? 
To-morrow, cry'd the nymph, with cold diſdain. 


Here did a thouſand Courtiers waſte their time, 
Suing for Penſion, Salary, and Place; 
The Poets here did, with elab'rate rhime, 
And dedications, daub his ribbon'd Grace; 
They cool'd their heels with expectation high, 
On Promiſe liv'd, and ſtarv'd on Flattery. 


Church and Bridge-building here was carried on, 
Slow work, by'r Lady, like the 2 — of ſnail ; 
Here for the father's death did gape the ſon, 
And run in debt till he was run in jail, 
Here Tradeſmen truſted largely too, and ſaid, 
Ay, ay, To-morrow ſhall my bills be paid. 


To-morrow's the reprieve of ev'ry wiſh, 
"Tis the reverſion of a dead man's ſhoe ; 
An invitation to duke Humphry's diſh, 
A debt unpaid, for ever to be due : 
A goodly proſpect at a diſtance ſeen, 
A fairy garden of imagin'd green. 


The Diſcontented Lawyer's Clerk. A Serio-Comic Pindaric. 


From a Collefion + Poems lately publiſhed, intituled, Shrubs of Parnaſſus. 
y J. Copywell, of Lincoln's- Inn, E; 
I. | 
A at the deſk, in durance baſe, | 
His quill young Quibble ply'd, „ 
Sudden he check'd its buſy ? ce, 
And thus in anguiſh cry'd: _* 
* Muſt I for ever Declarations draw, 
And fill up Proceſs for a Man of Law; 
For ever Deeds ingroſs, and copy fair, 
And like a Lacquey, traverſe here and there; 
* Oh! curſe of Servitude! beneath its throne, 
© TI counterfeit ſubmiſſion meek, ' 
© With not one word, whene'er I ſpeak, 


Or action of my 2 e « What! 
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II. ? 

* What! ſhall I never in my life forego 

The company of Doe and Roe, 

Nor mix with thoſe, . 

© Who wear a ſcabbard, and ſet up for Beaux? 
s Shall I from time to time o'r ſheep-ſkins drudge, 
Or elſe, as busneſs calls, attend a Judge ? 

There quibbling Affidavits read, 
© And /; 22 for a fortnight's time to plead ? 
Shall I be ſubject to a Dolt's command, 
And, like a Negro, wait with cap in hand? 
© Shall I his nod imperative obey, 

And all for eighteen-pence a day f? 


III. 


No let me haſte, and praQtiſe for myſelf, 
And eaſe my client of his hoarded pelf. 
Then with my briefs and motions IL'Il reſort 
To ev'ry Hall, and ev'ry Court: 
ö Where Clamour wages war with Senſe, 
And Oratory centers in Maltiloquence : 
Where Quirks the young Boy-barriſters confound, 
And ſurly Gravity looks big: 
© Where Cunning darts her active eyes around, 
Beneath the pent-houſe of an awe-commanding wig," 


IV. 
He ſaid —when lo! apparent at his elbow ſtood —— 
No Ghoſt - but ſubſtance firm of fleſh and blood 
Taylor in his hand he bore 
The remnant of an unpaid ſcore—— 
Soon faded all the luſtre of his eye, 
And from his cheek declin'd the living roſe: 
Then quick ſucceeded the tumultuous ſigh, 
And the ſharp torture, which a debtor knows. 
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* Two very unfortunate Gentlemen, againſt whom one, or more writ or 
writs is, or are iſſued almoſt every day in the year (Sunday excepted.) 

+ Half a guinea a week being reckoned a prodigious lum for a clerk who 
works only ten hours a day, and is obliged to appear like a Gentleman, 


in and Opinions of Triſtram Shandy, 
7c, Dodſley, Pall-mall. O#awvo. 


T is almoſt needleſs to obſerve 
of a book ſo univerſally read, 
that the ſtory of the hero's life48-the 
ſmalleſt part of the author's concern. 
The ſtory 1s in reality made nothing 
more than a vehicle for ſatire on 
a great variety of ſubjects. Moſt of 
theſe ſatirical ſtrokes are introduced 
with little regard to any connexion, 
either with the principal ftory or 
with each other, The author per- 
pctually digreſſes: or rather having 
no determined end in view, he runs 
from object to object, as they hap- 
pen to ſtrike a very lively and very 
irregular imagination. Theſe di- 
greſſions ſo frequently repeated, in- 
ſtead of relieving ' the reader, be- 
come at length tireſome. The book 
is a perpetual ſeries of diſappoint- 
ments, However, with this, and 
ſome other blemiſhes, the life of 
Triſtram Shandy has uncommon 
merit, The faults of an original 
work are always pardoned ; and 
it is not ſurpriſing, that at a time, 
when a tame imitation makes al- 
moſt the whole merit of ſo many 
books, fo happy an attempt at novelty 
!hould have been ſo well received. 

The fatire with which this work 
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before him, The principal figure, 
old Shandy, is ah humouriſt; full of 
good nature; full of whims; full 
of learning, which for want of being 
balanced by good ſenſe, runs him 
into an innumerable multitude of 
abſurdities, in all affairs of life, and 
diſquiſitions of ſcience. A cha- 
rafter well imagined ; and not un- 
common in the world. The cha- 
rater of Yorick is ſuppoſed to be 
that of the author himſelf. There 
15 none in which he has ſucceeded 
better; it is indeed conceived and 
executed with great ſkill and hap- 
pineſs. 

* This is all that ever ſtaggered 
my faith in regard to Yorick's ex- 
traction, who, by what I can re- 
member of him, and by all the ac- 
counts I could ever get of him, 
ſeemed not to have had one ſingle 
drop of Daniſh blood in his whole 
craſis; in nine hundred years, it 
might poſſibly have all run out: 
I will not philoſophize one 
moment with you about it ; for hap- 
pen how 1t would, the fact was 
this :—that inſtead of that cold 
phlegm and exact regularity of ſenſe 
and humours, you have looked for, 
in one ſo extracted; — be was, on 
the contrary, as mercurial and ſub- 
limated a compoſition, as hetero- 
clite a creature in all his declenſions; 


abounds, though not always happily — with as much life as whim, 
introduced, is ſpirited, poignant, and gait# de cœur about him, as the 
and often extremely juſt, The kindlieſt climate could have en- 
characters, though ſomewhat over- gendered and put together. With 
charged, are lively, and in nature. all this fail, poor Yorick carried not 
The author poſſeſſes in an high one ounce of ballaſt; he was ut- 
degree, the talent of catching the terly unpractiſed in the world; and, 
ridiculous in every thing that comes at the age of twenty-ſix, knew juſt 
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about as well how to ſteer his 
courſe in it, as a romping, unſuſpi- 
cious girl of thirteen : fo that up- 
on his firſt ſetting out, the briſk gale 
of his ſpirits, as you will imagine, 
ran him foul ten times in a day of 
ſome body's tackling; and as the 
grave and more flow-paced were 
ofteneſt in his way, — you may 
likewiſe imagine, *twas with ſuch 
he had generally the ill luck to get 
the moſt entangled, For aught I 
know there might be ſome mixture 
of unlucky wit at the bottom of ſuch 
Fracas :—For, to ſpeak the truth, 
Yorick had an invincible diſlike 
and oppoſition in his nature to gra- 
vity;— not to gravity as ſuch ; 
for where gravity was want- 
ed, he would be the moſt grave or 
ſerious of moral men for days and 
weeks together; — but he was 
an enemy to the affeQation of it, 
and declared open war againſt it, 
only as it appeared a cloak for 
Ignorance, or for folly ; and then, 
when ever it fell in his way, how- 
ever ſheltered and protected, he ſel- 
dom gave it much quarter. 


Sometimes, in his wild way of 


talking, he would ſay, that gravity 
was an errant ſcoundrel; and he 
would add; of the moſt danger- 
ous kind to. becauſe a fly one; 
and that, he verily believed, more 
honeſt, well-meaning people were 
bubbled out of their goods and 
money by it in one twelve-month, 
than by pocket-picking, and ſhop- 
lifting, in ſeven. In the naked 
temper which a merry heart diſ- 
covered, he would ſay, there was 
no danger,,—but to itſelf ;j— 
whereas the very eſſence of gravity 
was deſign, and conſequently de- 
Cceit ;——*twas a taught trick to 
gain credit of the world for more 


ſenſe and knowledge than a man 
was worth; and that, with all jt 
r was no better, 

ut often worſe, than what a French 
wit had long ago defined it. 
viz. 4A myſterious carriage of th 
body to cover the 2 of the mind ; 
which definition of gravity 
Yorick, with great imprudence, 
would ſay, deſerved to be wrote in 
letters of gold. 

But, in plain truth, he was a 
man unhacknied and unpractiſed 


in the world, and was altogether 


as indiſcreet and fooliſh on every 
other ſubject of diſcourſe where po- 
licy is wont to impreſs reſtraint, 
Yorick had no impreſſion but one, 
and that was what aroſe from the 
nature of the deed ſpoken of ; which 
impreſſion he would uſually tranſ- 
late into plain Engliſh without any 
periphraſis, and too oft without 
much diſtinction of either perſonage, 
time, or place; ſo that when 
mention was made of a pitiful or an 
ungenerous proceeding, —he never 
gave himſelf a moment's time to re- 
ect who was the hero ef the piece, 
what his ſtation, 
or how far he had power to hurt 
him hereafter ; but if it was a 
dirty action. without more ado, 
———- The man was a dirty fellow, 
Wand ſo on: And as his 
comments had uſually the ill fate to 
be terminated either in 20 mot, or 
to be enlivened throughout with 
ſome drollery or humour of expreſ- 
ſion, it gave wing to Yorick's indiſ- 
cretion. In a word, though he never 
ſought, yet, at the ſame time, as 
he ſeldom ſhunned occaſions of 
ſaying what came uppermoſt, and 
without ceremony ;-——he had but 
too many temptations in life, of 
ſcattering his wit and his pane. 
18 
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1is gibes and his jeſts about him, — 
They were not loſt for want of 
gathering“. 
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An enquiry into the beauties of Paint- 
ing. By Daniel Webb, E/. 


HE ingenious work before 
us, ſeems to be the fruit of 
an exquiſite taſte, of much experi- 
ence, together with mature think- 
ing on the ſubject of which it treats. 
The author's feelings are fine, and 
his reaſonings often profound. The 
language is clear and elegant; and 
would be ſtill more ſo, had it not 
been for the hard and affected uſe 
of ſome terms peculiar to himſelf. 
The word Chiaro oſcuro is as well 
underſtood and. ſounds leſs harſh 
than „the clear obſcure.” As the 
author has given us an Engliſh term 
not in uſe, for a foreign one adopt- 


ed into the language, and therefore 


more intelligible, ſo he has intro- 
duced a foreign word without any 
apparent neceſſity, that has never 
been before heard of in Engliſh, I 
mean the word aud inſtead of 
naked. 


The work is thrown into a dia- 


logue between A. and B. But as 
neither of the ſuppoſed perſonages 
ſuſtain a character, the diſpoſition 
would, we imagine, have been more 
pleaſing in ſome other form. Theſe 
are however flight faults, on which 
it would be unpardonable to dwell 
where we have ſo much more to 
praiſe than blame. 'The author's 
deſign is expreſſed in his preface, 
He obſerves that the judges of paint- 
ing are few; he aſſigns the cauſes 
of this paucity ; and the purpoſe of 
the book is to E out methods 
for removing theſe, and for eſtabliſh. 
ing more ſolid criterions of the me- 


* 
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rit of 8 and ſculpture. The 
cauſes which he afſigns for the al- 
moſt general want of judgment in 
pn are the four following : 
irſt, the impatient curioſity, which 
hurries young travellers through 
galleries and churches, bewildering 
them with a multiplicity of objects, 
inſtead of affording them proper 
leiſure to conſider a few good pic- 
tures, and to arrange and eſtabliſh 
the ideas which they excite. 2dly, 
The habit of eſtimating pictures by 
the general reputation 1 the artiſt, 
without bringing them to the teſt, 
either of the judgment or taſte, but 
rather regulating the judgment and 
taſte by them; for the beſt works 
of middling artiſts frequently excel 
the middling works of the beſt. If 
ſays he, every one can, in a certain 
degree, perceive grace and proprie- 
ty of figure, character, and motion, 
in the objects of nature, why ſhould 
not every one, in the ſame degree, 
perceive and diſtinguiſh the — 
qualities and properties in the paint- 
ed repreſentation of the ſame ob- 
jects, by exerting the ſame facul- 
ties?” zdly, The impatient ambi- 
tion to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ma- 
ſters, which frequently precedes and 
holds the place of all other know- 
ledge, though it ariſes not from a 
nice diſcernment of the beauties, or 
imperfections of a picture, but of 
ſome accidental and inſignificant pe- 
culiarities in the colouring, ſhad- 
ing, attitude, or drapery, which 
therefore engroſs the attention that 
ought to be employed in the ſearch 
of real and abſolute excellence and 
beauty: And, 4thly, The affecta- 
tion of many to detect minute faults, 
for which their eye is perpetually 
ſearching, inſtead of comprehend- 
ing the whole, and diſtinguiſhing 

general excellence. 
The 
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The book is divided into four 


parts; the firſt contains a general The ſecond dialogue treats of 
plan of the work ; the "ale, treats our capacity to judge of painting , 


| of our capacity to judge of paint- the enquiry is curious, and we ſhal| we 
G ing; the third of its antiquity and give it more at large. an 
| uſefulneſs ; the fourth of deſign ; | ill 
the fifth of colouring; the ſixth 7 The learned, ſays Quintilian, the 
5 the clear obſcure, or ſhadowing; know the principles of an art, the 
and the ſeventh of compoſition. the illiterate its effects“. He has, we 
% This author, in his firſt chapter, in theſe words, fixed the boundaries ind 
N conſiders painting and ſculpture as betwixt taſte and ſcience. Were ade 
) having two objects. 1ſt, The repre- I to define the former, I ſhould thi 
ww Jentation of ſuch images as are actu- ſay, + that taſte was a facility rea 
i, ally before the eye. 2dly, The re- in the mind to be moved by what ide 
1 preſentation of ſuch images as are is excellent in an art; it is a feel. na 
. formed by the fancy. The firſt he ing of the truth. But ſcience is to mi 
1 calls the mechanic, or executive part; be informed of that truth, and of lea 
the other the ideal, or inventive. the means by which its effects are W 
It is certain that the great diffe- produced. It is eaſy to conceive, ere 
1 rence among eminent painters ariſes that different as theſe principles rel 
# from their different excellencies in may be in their ſetting out, they dy 
3 invention and execution; thoſe whoſe muſt often unite in their deciſions : ha 
»1 merit is confined to execution, will this agreement will occafion their an 
4 be ſervile copiers of the works of being miſtaken one for the other, th 
. nature; thoſe whoſe merit is con- which is the caſe, when it is af- ſtr 
1 fined to the invention, will, for firmed, that no one but an artiſt to 
4 want of ſufficient ſkill in the execu- can form a right judgment of ſculp- ye 
7 tion, to expreſs their own ideas ture or painting. This maxim th 
4 with propriety and grace, produce may hold, indeed, with reſpect to to 
\ rather rough draughts than pictures; the mechanic of an art, but not NC 
N ſo that to excel in painting, it is at all as to its effects; the evi- th 
| ] neceſlary to poſſeſs the powers both dence and force of which, are 15 
iv of invention and execution. Of all what determine both the value of ic 
ti the moderns, ſays the author, Ra- the art, and merit of the artiſt. 01 
9 phael approached neareſt to this per- What 4 Tully obſerves of an excel- b 
br fection, and Correggio approached lent orator, may juſtly be ſaid of 
1 neareſt to Raphael. an excellent painter: his ſuperiority F 
1 * Dc&;i rationem artis intelligunt, indo&i voluptatem. Lib. ix. 4. L 
"| + Many writers have oppoſed judgment to taſte, as if they were diſtin fa- 
4 culties of the mind; but this muſt be a miſtake : the ſource of taſte is feeling, * 
1 ſo is it of judgment, which is nothing more than the ſame ſenſibility, improved 4 
2 hy the ſtudy of its proper objects, and brought to I. point of certainty and 8 
4 correctneſs. Thus it is clear, that theſe are but different degrees of the ſame } 4 
| faculty, and that they are exerciſed wholly on our own ideas ; but, ſcience is } 5 
the remembrance or aſſemblage of the ideas of others; and hence it ſometimes } q 
| happens, that men the moſt remarkable for this kind of knowledge, are not 0 


equally ſo, for their ſenſibility. 


* Id enim ipſum eſt ſummi oratoris, ſummum oratorem populo videri. In 
ruto. a ' 


* 


will | 


: 
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will be evident, even to the leaſt 
intelligent judges, But neither 
authority nor argument give a 
weight to our opinions, touching 
any art we treat of, equal to the 
illuſtrations and examples which 
they lend each other. Happily “, 
the near affinity that is obſerved be- 
tween the. polite arts, they being, 
indeed, all but different means of 
addreſſing the ſame paſſions, makes 
this at once the moſt effectual and 
ready method of conveying . our 
ideas, I find in Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſeus, an obſervation on muſic 
much to my purpoſe 1. 1] have 
learned, ſays he, in theatres, filled 
with a promiſcuous and illiterate 
crowd, what a kind of natural cor- 
reſpondence we all have with melo- 
dy, and the agreement of ſounds : 
having known the moſt admired 
and able muſician to be hiſſed by 
the whole multitude, when he has 
ſtruck a ſingle ſtring out of tune, 
to the diſturbance of harmony: 
yet, put this ſame inſtrument into 
the hands of one of theſe ſimple- 
tons, with orders to expreſs that 
note, which he would exact from 
the artiſt, he cannot do it. Whence 
is this? The one is the effect of 
ſcience, the lot but of a few; the 


other of feeling, which nature has 


beſtowed on all.” This applies it- 


ſelf to our preſent ſubje& : the eye 
has 1ts principle of correſpondence 
with what is juſt, beautiful, and 
elegant: it acquires, like the ear, 
an 5 habitual delicacy; and an- 


ſwers, with the ſame fidelity and 


preciſion, to the fineſt impreſſions : 
verſed in the works of the beſt 
painters, it ſoon learns to diſtinguiſh 
true expreſſions from falſe, and 
race from affectation; quickened 
y exerciſe, and confirmed by com- 
pariſon, it outſtrips reaſoning ; and 
feels in an inſtant that truth, which 
the other developes by degrees. 
B. You have been deſcribing, 
what Tully calls a learned, and we, 
I think, may term a chaſte eye. 
But, do you not, in this proceſs, 
make the growth of taſle to be 
little more than a ſenſitive vegeta- 
tion, withdrawing it wholly from its 
dependency on ſcience ? 
A. Let us obſerve its advances 
in poetry, as we have before in mu- 
fic: this too, will be the more deci- 
ſive, as poetry 1s an union of the 
two powers of muſic and picture. 


In this, the imagination, on its 


firſt ſetting out, ever prefers extra- 
vagance to juſtneſs, or falſe beauties 
to true; it kindles at the flaſhes of 
Claudian ; and flutters at the points 
of Statius; this is its childhood. 
As it grows in vigour, it refines in 


» Omnes artes, quz ad humanitatem pertinent, habent quoddam commune 
vinculum, et quaſi cognatione inter ſe continentur, Sic pro Archia poeta. 
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feeling; till, ſuperior to its firſt 
attractions, it reſts on the tender 


Pathetic of Virgil, or the manly 


ſpirit of Lucretius. Exactly paral- 
Jel to this, is the progreſs of the 
eye in painting; its firſt affections 
are always ill placed: it is ena- 
moured with the ſplendid impoſi- 
tions of Rubens, or the theatri- 
cal grace of Guido“; this laſts not 
long ; it grows chaſte in its pur- 
ſuit ; and ſlighting thoſe Falſe 
beauties, dwells on the native and 
mellow tints of Titian; on the un- 
forced attitudes, and elegant ſim- 
plicity of Raphael. Was this 
change, in both caſes, the reſult 
of reaſoning, or produced by a 
growing knowledge of the rules of 
each art, we ſhould mark its ad- 
vances; the contrary of which is 
almoſt ever the caſe; ſo that we 
are often ſurpriſed at this alteration 
in ourſelves, and wonder, that the 
ideas and objects which affected us 
ſo warmly at firſt, ſhould, in a ſhort 
courſe of time, act ſo coldly upon 


us: nay, ſome men there are, and 
thoſe too very capable of judging 


in other matters, who never riſe to 
this change; but continue, to the 
laſt, under the influence of the 
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_ boyiſh and wanton imagina. 
On. ä n 

B. The greateſt difficulty in your 
ſyſtem would be, to deduce the dif. 
— degrees, as well as diverſity 
of our taſtes, from this ſame univer- 
ſal principle of feeling. 

A. The firſt, I ſhould think, 
may be accounted for, from the 
different proportions of that ſenſibi- 
lity, as beſtowed on us by nature, 
or improved by ourſelves: the fe- 
cond, from the diverſity of our 
imaginations, in the direction given 
them by education, and the conſtitu- 
tional or temporary flow of the ani- 
mal ſpirits. But as this is an en- 
quiry quite beyond my reach, I 
ſhall leave it to thoſe who can trace 
the progreſs of our ideas ; and can 
determine, and account for the va- 
rious influences of outward objeQs 


on our ſenſes. Inſtead of loſing our 


time in ſuch endleſs diſquifitions, 
let us found our knowledge on 
fats; and paſs from them to na- 
tural and uſeful concluſions. ** The 
+ Lacedemonians, ſays Athenzus, 
are no where repreſented as being 


themſelves muſicians; yet the pu- 


rity of their taſte in this art, 1s uni- 
verſally acknowledged : they hav- 


The grace of Guido is rather technical than ideal; by the firſt is meant a 
certain flow of Contour, invariably applied to every character, and on every oc- 
caſion. Thus the daughter of Herodias receives the head of St. John, with the 
ſtudied dignity of an a&reſs ; and the victorious St. Michael treads on the body 
of his antagoniſt, with all the preciſion of a dancing-maſter. By an ideal grace, 
I underſtand that particular image, which in the inſtant ftrikes a polite imagina- 
tion, as peculiar to the action and character before it.----Of this the Sancta 
Cecilia of Raphael, and the Magdalen in the St. Jerome of Corregio, are the 
happieſt examples: the gracefulneſs of theſe figures is not only proper to their 
characters, but gives a ſingular force and heauty to the expreſſion. It was from 
this happineſs, that the Venuſtas of A 
any action that is ſingularly graceful, is termed Correggieſque. | 


+ Aaxtdaimover, ut ae re, I Meer uit Avyzory 674 ds xpiverv 
Juvey rat kat THY TIXINY CHONOYHITEL Tap ayTwy Yap Pars Tpi; wy C10 arte; 
$rapdupapiry ] Athenzvs, lib, xiii, Deipnoluph, c. 6. "> 
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ing, at three different times, when 
it was corrupted and loſt, reſtored 
and preſerved it.” The following 
obſervation by Tully, at the ſame 
time that it illuſtrates, receives au- 
thority from this faQ. « All 
* men, by a kind of tacit feeling, 
without art or ſcience, diſtinguiſh, 
in both caſes, what 1s right from 
what is wrong ; and, as they evi- 
dently do ſo in painting and ſculp- 
ture, ſo, &c. &c.“ and again: 
« It is wonderful, ſays he, that 
ſeeing the difference between the 
knowing and the ignorant, in the 
practice of an art, that the diffe- 
rence ſhould be ſo far from being 
great in their judgments concern- 
ing it.“ 

B. Vou have, I think, fully eſta- 
bliſhed the principle you contend 
for ; namely, that we have all with- 
in us the ſeeds of taſte, and are ca- 
pable, if we exerciſe our powers, 
of improving them into a ſufficient 
knowledge of the polite arts, I 
am perſuaded, that nothing 1s a 
greater hindrance to our advances 
in any art, than the high opinion 
we form of the judgment of its 
profeſſors, and the proportionable 
difidence of our own. 1 have 
rarely met with an artiſt, who was 
not an implicit admirer of ſome 
2 ſchool, or a ſlave to ſome 
avourite manner. They ſeldom, 
like gentlemen and ſcholars, | riſe 
to an unprejudiced and liberal con- 
templation of true beauty. The dif- 
ficulties they find in the practice of 
their art, tie them down to the me- 
chanic ; at the ſame time that ſelf- 
love and vanity lead them into an 
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admiration of thoſe ſtrokes of the 
pencil, which come the neareſt to 
their own. I knew a painter at 
Rome, a man of ſenſe too, who 
talked much more of Jacinto Brandi, 


than he did either of Corregio or 
Raphael.” 


Fragments of ancient Poetry collected 
in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
tranſlated from the Gallic, or Erſe 


language, 


H E love and ſtudy of anti- 
quities is one of the moſt 
prevailing taſtes of this age. With 
reat expence and pains, and no leſs 
— ſome travellers have pene- 
trated into the deſerts of the Eaſt, 
and have preſented Europe with 
thoſe magnificent ſcenes of the ruins 
of Palmyra and Balbec; ſome have 
2 us an idea of the antient gran- 
eur of Egypt; ſome dig out thoſe 
immenſe treaſures of claſſical anti- 
quity from the mines of Hercula- 
neum; and from ſome we ſtill ex- 
pect the genuine remains of Athens; 
others, at the ſame time, have been 
ſearching into our northern anti- 
quities; and theſe fragments are no 
mean ſpecimen of the effects of their 
labours. 

The northern nations have al- 
ways been highly celebrated for 
their ſkill in poetry, We have 
ſeen ſpecimens of that of Lapland 
and Denmark; but, before theſe, 
no piece from the Erſe (the lan- 

uage of the Highland Scots and 
Fach has appeared. Much has been 
ſaid concerning the genuineneſs 


5 
* Omnes enim tacito quodam ſenſu, fine ulla arte aut ratione, quæ ſunt in arti- 
bus ac rationibus rea ac prava dijudicant ; idque cum faciunt in picturis & in 
ſignis, &c. &c. Mirabile eſt, cùm plurimum in faciendo interſit inter doctum 
& rudem, quam non multùm differat in judicando. De Oratore, lib. iii. 
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of theſe remarkable fragments. A 
diſcuſſion of this kind 1s attended 
with great difficulties, and makes 
the inquirer run the riſk of fall- 
ing perpetually into miſtakes; as 
we have not ſufficient monuments 
of the arts, cuſtoms, and manners, 
of the times and countries in which 
theſe ſcenes are laid, to judge how 
far they agree with, or tranſgreſs, 
thoſe only ſtandards for that ſort of 
criticiſm. But there is far leſs 
doubt of the merit, than of the 
authenticity, of theſe . They 
are moſtly dirges; and are animated 
with a wild, paſſionate, and pathe- 


tic ſpirit of poetry, 


J. 
Utumn is dark on the moun- 
tains! grey miſt reſts on the 
hills. The whirlwind is heard on 
the heath. Dark rolls the river 
through the narrow plain. A tree 


ſands alone on the hill, and marks 


the grave of Connal. The leaves 
whirl round with the wind, and 
ſtrew the grave of the dead. At 
times are en here the ghoſts of tife 
deceaſed, when the muſing hunter 
alone ſtalks ſlowly over the heath. 

Who can reach the ſource of thy 
race, O Connal? and who recount 
thy fathers? Thy family grew like 
an oak on the mountain, which 
meeteth the wind with its lofty head. 
Who ſhall ſupply the place of Con- 
nal? f 

Here was the din of arms; and 
here the groans of the dying. 
Mournful are the wars of Fingal! 
O Connal! it was here thou didſt 
fall, Thine arm was like a ſtorm; 
thy ſword a beam of the ſky; thy 
height, a rock on the plain; thine 
eyes, a furnace of fire. Louder 
than a ſtorm was thy voice, when 
thou confoundedit the field. War- 


riors ſell by thy ſword, as the thif 
tle by the ſtaff of a boy. 

Dargo the mighty came on like a 
cloud of thunder. His brows were 
eontracted and dark. His eyes like 
two caves in a rock. Bright roſe 
their ſwords on each fide ; dire was 
the clang of their ſteel. 

The daughter of Rinval was near; 
Crimora, bright in the armour of 
man ; her hair looſe behind, her 
bow in her hand. She followed the 
homes to the war, Connal her much- 

eloved. She drew the ſtring on 
Dargo ; but erring pierced her 
Connal. He falls like an oak on 
the plain; like a rock from the 
ſhaggy hill. What ſhall ſhe do, 
hapleſs maid ; he bleeds; her Con- 
nal dies. All the night long ſhe 


.cries, and all the day, O Connal, 


my love, and my friend! With 
grief the ſad mourner died, 

Earth here encloſeth the lovelieſt 
pair on the hill. The graſs grows 
beneath the ſtones of their tomb; 
I fit in the mournful ſhade. The 
wind fighs through the graſs ; and 
their memory ruſhes on my mind. 
Undiſturbed you -now fleep toge- 
ther; in the tomb of the mountain 
you reſt alone, 


IT. Ryno, Alpin. 

Ryno. The wind and the rain 
are over: calm is the noon of day. 
The clouds are divided in heaven, 
Over the green hills flies the incon- 
ſtant ſun. Red through the ſtony 
vale comes down the ſtream of the 
hill. Sweet are thy murmurs, O 
ſtream ! but more ſweet 1s the voice 
I hear. It is the voice of Alpin, 
the ſon of the ſong, mourning for 
the dead. Bent is his head of age, 
and red his tearful eye. Alpin, 
thou ſon of the ſong, why alone on 
the filent hill? Why * 

| ou, 


thou, as a blaſt in the wood; as a 
wave on the lonely ſhore ? 

Alpin. My tears, O Ryno! are 
for the dead; my voice for the in- 
habitants of the grave. Tall thou 
art on the hill: fair among the ſons 
of the plain. But thou ſhalt fall 
like Morar ; and the mourner ſhall 
fit on thy tomb. The hills ſhall 
know thee no more ; thy bow ſhall 
lie in the hall unftrung. 

Thou wert ſwift, O Morar! as a 
roe on the hill; terrible as a me- 
teor of fire. Thy wrath was as the 
ſtorm of December. Thy ſword 
in battle, as lightning in the field. 
Thy voice was like a ftream after 
rain : like thunder on diſtant hills. 
Many fell by thy arm : they were 
conſumed in the flames of thy 
wrath, 

But when thou returnedſt from 
war, how peaceful was thy brow! 
Thy face was like the ſun aſter 
rain; like the moon in the ſilence 
of the night; calm as the breaſt 
of the lake when the loud wind is 
laid, 

Narrow is thy dwelling now : 
dark the place of thine abode. With 
three ſteps I compaſs thy grave, O 
thou who waſt ſo great before ! 
Four ſtones, 
moſs, are the only memorial of 
thee. A tree, with ſcarce a leaf, 


long graſs which whiſtles in the 


wind, mark to the hunter's eye the 
grave of the mighty Morar. Mo- 
rar! thou art low indeed. Thou 
haſt no mother to mourn thee ; no 
maid with her tears of love. Dead 
is ſhe that broußht thee forth. 
Fallen is the daughter of Mor- 
glan. 

Who on his ſtaff is this? Who 
is this, whoſe head is white with 
age, whoſe eyes are red with tears, 
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who quakes at every ſtep ?—— Tt 
is thy father, O Morarf the fathe- 
of none but thee. He heard of 
thy. fame in battle ; he heard of foes 
diſperſed. He heard of Morat's 


fame; why did he not hear of his 


wound ? Weep, thou father of Mo- 
rar! weep, but thy ſon heareth 
thee not. Deep is the ſleep of the 
dead ; low their pillow of duſt, No 
more ſhall he hear thy voice; no 
more ſhall he awake at thy cail. 
When ſhall it be morn m the 
grave, to bid the ſlumberer a- 
wake ? 

Farewell, thou braveſt of men ; 
thou conqueror in the field : but the 
held ſhall ſee thee no more ; nor 
the dark wood be lightened with 
the ſplendor of thy ſteel. Thou 
haſt left no ſon. But the ſong ſhall 
preſerve thy name. Future times 
ſhall hear of thee; they ſhall hear 
of the fallen Morar. b ery 


III. 

Son of the noble Fingal,-Ofian, 
prince of men ! what tears run down 
the cheeks of age? What ſhades 
thy mighty ſoul ? 

Memory, ſon of Alpin, memory 
wounds the aged. Of former times 
are my thoughts ; my thoughts are 
of the noble Fingal. The race of 
the king returns into my mind, 
and wounds me with remetn- 
brance. 

One day, returned from the ſport 
of the mountains, from purſuin 


the ſons of the hill, we cover 


this heath with our youth. Fingal 
the mighty was here, and Oſcur, 
my ſon, great in war. Fair on our 
ſight from the ſea, at once a virgin 
came. Her breaſt was like the ſnow * 
of one night. Her cheek like the 
bud of the roſe, Mild was her blue 
rolling 
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rolling eye: but ſorrow was big in 
her heart. 

Fingal renowned in war ! ſhe 
cries, Sons of the king, preſerve 
me ! Speak ſecure, * the king: 
daughter of beauty, ſpeak: our ear 
is open to all: our ſwords redreſs 
the injured. I fly from Ullin, ſhe 
eries, from Ullin famous in war. I 
fly from the embrace of him who 
would debaſe my blood. Cremor, 
the friend of men, was my father; 
Cremor the prince of Inverne. 

Fingal's younger ſons aroſe : 
Carryl, expert in the bow ; Fillan, 
beloved of the fair; and Fergus, 
firſt in the race. Who from the 
fartheſt Lochlyn ? Who to the ſeas 
Molochaſquir ? Who dares hurt 
the maid whom the ſons of Fingal 

uard ? Daughter of beauty, reſt 
ecure : reſt in peace, thou faireſt of 
women. . 

Far in the blue diſtance of the 
deep, ſome ſpot appeared like the 
back of the ridge wave. But ſoon 
the ſhip increaſed on eur fight. The 
hand of Ullin drew her to land. 


The mountains trembled as he 


moved. The hills ſhook at his 
ſteps. Dire rattled his armour a- 
round him. Death and deſtruction 
were in his eyes. His ſtature like 
the roe of Morven. He moved in 
the lightning of ſteel. 

Our warriors fell before kim, 
like the field before the reapers. 
Fingal's three ſons he bound. He 
plunged his ſword into the fair 
one's breaſt. She fell as a wreath 
of ſnow before the ſun in ſpring. 
Her boſom heaved in death ; her 
ſoul came forth in blood. 

Oſcur my ſon came down: the 
mighty in battle deſcended. His 
armour rattled as thunder; and the 
lightning of his eyes was terrible. 
Ti re, was the claſhing of ſwords ; 
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there, was the voice of ſteel. T 
ſtruck, and they thruſt ; they digged 
for death with their ſwords. But 
death was diſtant far, and delayed 
to come. The ſun began to de. 
cline :' and the cow-herd thought 
of home. Then Oſcur's keen ſteel 
found the heart of Ullin, He fel] 
like a mountain oak covered over 
with gliſtering froſt : he ſhone like 
a rock on the plain. Here the 
daughter of beauty lieth ; and here 
the braveſt of men, Here one day 
ended the fair and the valiant, 
Here reſt the purſuer and the pur. 
ſued. 

Son of Alpin! the woes of the 
aged are many : their tears are for 
the paſt. This raiſed my ſorrow, 
warrior! Memory awakened my 
ep Oſcur my ſon was brave; 

ut Oſcur is now no more. Thou 
haſt heard my grief, O ſon of Alpin; 
forgive the tears of the aged. 


n 


Dialogues of the Dead. Sandby, 
Fleet- ſtreet. Ocavo. 


HE noble author of theſe 
dialogues is not only the 

firit who has introduced that man- 
ner of writing into England, but 
he has executed it upon a more ge- 
neral and comprehenfive plan than 
any of the ancients, or than any 
foreign author among the moderns. 
He takes in a great many curious 
and intereſting ſubjects in policy, 
in criticiſm, in the greater and the 
leſſer morals; and has in moſt, if 
not all of theſe ſubjects, very great 
ſucceſs. 
piety and virtue, and the rights 
of mankind, and his work owes no 
part of its ſucceſs to thoſe ſeaſon- 
ings, by which pieces of this ſort 
have uſually ſolicited a falſe ap- 
petite; 


He is a warm aſſerter of 
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ite; yet the ſpirit is every where 
ept up. The characters are well 
known, ſometimes. the contraſt, 


ſometimes the reſemblance is hap- 


Theſe charaQters are well ſup- 
ported ; the reaſoning is very clear, 
and the ſtyle of remarkable purity 
and elegance. There are parts in- 
deed, wherein there is ſome defi- 
ciency of the dramatic ſpirit, but 
this does not often happen. How- 
erer, whatever little of that kind is 
wanting in theſe Dialogues, is a- 
bundantly made up in the three ad- 
ditional ones, which are by another 
hand. Theſe are truly dramatic, 
and not inferior to the beſt comic 
dialogue. We ſhall inſert one from 
each author. 


DIALOGUE XVI. 
Marcus Brutus, Pomponins Atticus. 


Brutus, Well, Atticus, I find 
that notwithſtanding your friendſhip 
for Cicero and me, you ſurvived us 
both many years, with the ſame 
chearful ſpirit you always poſſeſſed, 
and by the marriage of your daugh- 
ter with Agrippa 3 the favour 
of Cæſar, and even a cloſe alliance 
with him by your grand daughter's 
match with Tiberius Nero. 

Atticus. You know, Brutus, my 
philoſophy was the Epicurean. 1 
loved my friends, and I ſerved them 
in their diſtreſſes with great gene- 
roſity; but I did not think myſelf 
bound to die when they died, or 
not to make others, as occaſions 
mould offer. 

Brutus. You did erde your 
friends, as far as you could, with- 
out bringing yourſelf into any great 
danger or trouble of mind : but thet 
you loved them I very moch doubt. 


Vo. III. 


* Vide Cornel. Nepot. in Vita Attici. 
* 8 


If you loved Cicero, how could 
p-_ love Anthony? If you loved me, 
ow could you love Czſar ? If you 
loved Cæſar, how could you avoid 
taking part againſt Anthony in their 
laſt civil war? Affection cannot be 
ſo ſtrangely divided, and with fo 
much equality among men of ſuch 
oppoſite characters, and who were 
ſuch irreconcileable foes to each 
other. f 
Atticus. From my earlieſt youth 
I knew how to ingratiate myſelf 
with the heads of different parties, 
and yet not engage with any ſo far 
as to diſturb my own quiet. My fa- 
mily was connected with the Marian 
party ; and, though I retired to 
Athens from Rome, that I might 
not be involved in the troubles 
which that faction had begun to ex- 
cite, yet, when young Marius was 
declared an enemy by the ſenate, I 
ſent him a ſum of money, to ſup- 
pore him in his exile. Nor did this 
inder me from making my court 
ſo well to Sylla, upon his coming to 
Athens, that I obtained from him 


the higheſt marks of his favour. 


Nevertheleſs, when he preſſed me 
to go with him to Rome, my an- 
ſwer was, Do not, I beſeech 
you, deſire to lead me againſt 
thoſe, with whom that I might not 
bear arms againft you, I left my 
native country.” He admired my 


conduct; and at his departure from 


Athens, ordered all the preſents 
which had been made to him there 
to be carried to me. I remind you 
of this, only to ſhew that my con- 
duct was always the ſame; and that 
in the inſtances which you men- 
tioned I did not act from any in- 
conſtancy or levity in my nature, 
but from a regular uniform plan, 


which 


2:8 
which my reafon convinced me was 
founded in wiſdom. 

Brutus. I know you alſo took 
the ſame part between Pompey and 
Julius Czfar. 

Atticus. I did fo——and that I 
might be able to do it with dignity 
ES, without the reproach of ingra- 
titude, IT never would accept an 
office or honour from either of th 

reat men; nor from Cicero, though 
7 ſiſter had married his brother, 
nor from you, my moft honoured 
and moſt virtuous friend. 

Brutus. Are there no obligations 
to a good heart, Pomponius, bat 
honours and offices? does the re- 
fuſal of theſe cancel all other ties? 
But, fetting aſide any conſiderations 
of private affection or private eſteem, 
how did you reconcile your con- 
duct to that, which is the ruling 
principle in the heart of every vir- 

tuous man, and more eſpecially a 


virtuous Roman, the love of the 
public ? 
Atticus, The times I lived in 


were ſo corrupted, and the conflict 
of parties had fo little to do with 
the love of the public, that I 
thought my virtue much ſafer and 
purer by avoiding than mixing in 
the fray. 

Brutus. Poſſibly in the diſpute 
between Marius and Sylla, and even 
in that between Pompey and Cæſar, 
a good man . ſee ſo much to 

blame on both fides, and ſo much 
to fear, which ever faction ſhould 
conquer the other, as to be juſtified 
in not engaging with either. But 
let me ſay without vanity, in the 
war which Iwaged againſt Anthony 
and Octavius, you had nothing to 
blame: for I know you approved 
the principle upon which I killed 
Julius Cæſar, and thought it an ho- 
3 
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neſt, heroic act: you had nothing 
to fear if our arms had ſucceeded, 
for you knew my intentrons were 
upright and pure; you knew that 
both Caſſius and I were reſolved to 
reſtore the republic, How could 
you then be a tranquil ſpectator of 
ſuch a ſcene ? How could you main. 
tain an indifference and neutrality 
between the geliverers and the ty. 
rants of Rome ? ; 

Atticus. My anſwer to this will 
require explanations, which my re. 
ſpe& to the manes of Brutus makes 
me wiſh to avoid. 

Brutus. No, Atticus; you may 
fay to me all you think, without fear 

f offending. In the other world 

J loved truth, and defired that all 
might ſpeak it with freedom: but 
here even the tender ears of a tyrant 
are compelled to endure it. Per- 
haps I loved you ſo well, that I ſhall 
not be ſorry to hear you make x 
good apology for your conduct, 
even at my expence. If I commit. 
ted faults, or erred in my judgment, 
the calamities I have ſuffered are « 
puniſhment for it. Tell me then, 
what were my failings. 

Atticus. You faid that the ri. 
ciple upon which you Killed 'Czfar 
had my approbation, and that I ad- 
mired the honeſty and herviſm of 
the act. This 1 do not deny ;—bi 
'did I declare that I thought it 
prudent or wwell-timed act? I had 
quĩte other thoughts. Nothing ſeen 
ed to me ever e f̃udged or wor! 

rimed : and theſe were my reaſon: 
Ceſar was juſt ſetting out to mak 
war on the Parthians. That wa 
an enterprize of na little difficulty 
and no little danger. But 5. 
boundleſs ambition, and that rel 
leſs fpirit which never would let his 
take any repoſe, did not mean 
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top there. You know very well 
for he hid nothing from you) that 
10 had formed a vaſt plan, of march- 
ing, after he had conquered the 
whole Parthian empire, W the 
coaſt of the Caſpian ſea, and the 
ſides of Mount Caucaſus, into Scy- 
thia, in order to ſubdue all the coun- 
tries that border on Germany, and 
Germany itſelf, as far as the ocean, 
propoſing to return to Rome by 
Gaul. Conſider now, my dear Bru- 
tus, how much time the execution 
of this immenſe project would have 
required. In ſome of his battles 
with ſo many fierce and warlike na- 
tions, the braveſt of all the barba- 
rians, he might very probably have 
been lain ; = if he had not, diſ- 
eaſe, or age itſelf, might have end- 
ed his life, before he could return 
triumphant to Rome. He was, when 
you killed him, in his fifty-fixth 
ear, and of an infirm conſtitution. 
kc his baſtard by Cleopatra, he 
had no ſon : nor was his Jeſpotiſm 
ſo quietly ſettled that he could have 
a thought of leaving the empire to 
his ſiſter's grandſon Octavius. While 


he was abſent, there was no feaſon 


to fear any violence, or male-admi- 
viſtration, in Italy or Rome, Cicero 
would have had the chief power in 
the ſenate, and Hirtius and Pan- 
ſa were the conſuls deſigned for 
the enſuing year. The pretorſhip 
of the city was given to you by the 
favour of Cæſar; and your known 
credit with him, added to your 
' great talents and high reputation, 
Wh gave you a weight, which none of 
las party left by him in Italy could 
dare to oppoſe, What a fair proſpect 
was here of good order, and peace, 
and freedom at home, while abroad 
the Roman name would have been 
tendered more glorious, the diſgrace 
of Caſſius revenged, and the bounds 


of the empire extended beyond the 


utmoſt ambition of our forefathers, 
by the greateſt general that ever led 
the armies of Rome, or perhaps of 
any other nation? What did it ſig- 
nify, whether in Aſia, or among 
the barbarians, that general bore 
the title of king, or that of dicta- 
tor ? Nothing could be more puerile 
in you and your friends, than to 
ſtart ſo much at the thought of tak- 
ing that name, when you had ſuf- 
fered him to enjoy all the power of 
royalty, and much more than any 
king of Rome had poſſeſſed, from 
Romulus down to Tarquin. 

Brutus. We confidered that 
name as the laſt inſult offered to our 
liberty and our laws. The defiring 


of it ſhewed in Cæſar a mind which 


had diveſted itſelf of all moderation. 
It was an enſign of tyranny, hung 
out with a vain and arrogant pur- 

ſe of making the ſervitude of 

ome more appareht. We there- 
fore determined to puniſh the ty- 
rant, and reſtore our country to free- 


dom, 
Atticus. You puniſhed the ty- 


rant, but you did not reſtore your 
country to freedom. By ſparin 

Anthony, againſt the opinion of Cal? 
ſius, you ſuffered the tyranny ſtill 
to ſubſiſt. He was conſul, and from 


the moment that Cæſar was dead, 


he had the chief power of the ſtate 
in his hands. The ſoldiers adored 
him for his liberality, valour, and 
military frankneſs, His eloquehce 
was more perſuaſive from appearing 
unſtudied. The nobility of his 
houſe, which deſcended from Her- 


cules, would naturally inflame his 


heart with ambition. The whole 
courſe of his life had ſhewn that his 
thoughts were high and afpiritfp, 
and that he had Itile reſpect for the 


liberty of his country, He had 


S 2 been 
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been Cæſar's principal friend, the 
ſecond man in his party: by ſaving 
him you left a new head to that 

arty, an able head, who would be 
Fore to make uſe of his credit to his 
own aggrandizement and to your 
ruin. Many, who would have wiſhed 
the reſtoration of liberty, if Cæſar 
had died a natural death, were fo 
incenſed at his murder, that for the 
ſake of puniſhing that, they were 
willing 1 up all power to An- 
thony, and make him the maſter of 
the republic. This was particularly 
true with ref; to the veteran 
troops, which had ſerved under 
Czſar : and he ſaw it fo plainly, 
that he quickly availed himſelf of 
their diſpoſitions, and threw off all 
regards to you or the ſenate. You and 
Caſſius were obliged to fly out of Ita- 
ly ; and Cicero, who was unwilling 
to take the ſame part, could find no 
expedient to ſave himſelf and the 
ſenate, but the wretched one of ſup- 
porting and raiſing another Cæſar, 
the adopted ſon and heir of him 
you had ſlain, to oppoſe Anthony, 
and to divide the Cæſarean party. 
But even while he did this, he per- 
petually offended that party, and 
made them his .enemies, by ha- 
rangues in the ſenate, which 
breathed the very ſpirit of the old 
Pompeian faction, and made him 
appear to Octavius, and all the 
ſriends of the dead dictator, as guil- 
ty of his death, as thoſe who had 
killed him. What could this end 
in, but what it did end in, a re- 
union of the whole Cæſarean party, 
and of their principal chiefs, to de- 
ſtroy him and you and all the Pom- 
peians ? For my own part, I fore- 
' law it long before the event, and 
therefore kept myſelf clear of all 
thoſe proceedings.—You think that 
I oughr to have joined you at Phi- 
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lippi, becauſe I knew your good in 
ucceed. 


tentions, and that, if you 
ed, both Caſſius and you deſigned 
to reſtore the commonwealth, | 
believe you did both agree in that 
point; but then you differed in {9 
many others, that there was in your 
tempers ſuch a diſcordance, that [ 
am perſuaded the union between 
you could not have laſted long ; 
and your diſſention would have had 
the moſt fatal effects, with regard 
both to the ſettlement and the ad. 
miniſtration of the republic. Be. 
ſides, the whole maſs of it was ſo 
corrupted, that I am convinced new 
diſorders would have ariſen. If you 
had applied gentle remedies, to 
which your own nature was moſt in. 
clined, thoſe remedies would have 
failed: if Caſſius had induced you 
to act with ſeverity, your govern. 
ment would have been ſtigmatized 
with the name of tyranny more 
hateful than that which you had 
deſtroyed ; and Cæſar's clemency 
would have been the perpetual to- 
pic of every factious harangue to 
the people, and of every ſeditions 
diſcourſe to the ſoldiers. Thus you 
would have ſoon been plunged in 
the miſeries of a new civil war, or 
perhaps aſſaſſinated in the ſenate, 
as Julius was by you. Nothing could 
give the Roman empire a fixed and 
ating tranquillity, but ſuch a pru- 
dent plan of a mitigated Imperial 
Poxzver, as was afterwards formed 
by Octavius Cæſar, and happily ſet- 
tled by him, when he had got rid 
of all oppoſition and partnerſhip 
in the government. Thoſe quiet 
times I lived to fee, and I muſt ſay, 
they were. the beſt I ever had ſeen, 
far better than thoſe under the tur- 
bulent ariſtocracy for which you 
contended. And let me boaſt a 
little of my own prudence, which 
through 
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through ſo many ſtorms, could car- 
ry me ſafe into that happy port. 
Had it only given me ſafety, with- 
out reputation, I ſhould not think 
that I ought to ſpeak of it with 
pride, But in all theſe revolutions, 
my honour remained as unhurt as 
my fortune. I ſo conducted myſelf, 
that I loſt no eſteem, in being An- 
thony's friend, after having been Ci- 
cero's, or in my alliance with Agrip- 

a and with Auguſtus, after my 
Lon connection with you. Nor 
did either Cæſar or Anthony blame 
my inaction in the wars between 
them; but, on the contrary, ſeemed 
to value me more for the neutrality 
I obſerved. My obligations to the 
one, and alliance with the other, 
made it improper for me to act 
againſt either. And my conſtant 
tenour of life had procured me an 
exemption from all civil wars, by 
a kind of preſcription. 

Brutus. If man were born to 
no 1 urpoſe, than to live long 
in eaſe and proſperity, with the ge- 
neral good eſteem of the world, 
your wiſdom was as much ſuperior 
to mine, ag my life was ſhorter and 
more unhappy than yours. Nay, 
] believe it exceeded the prudence 
of any other man that ever exiſted, 
conſidering in what difficult times 
you were placed, and with how 
many ſhocks and ae of fortune 
you were to contend. 
the moſt vir/uous and public ſpirited 


conduct is found the moſt prudent.” 


The motives of actions, not the ſuc- 


ceſs, gives us here reputation, And, 


if my ſoul could return again to that 
life from whence it 1s eſcaped, I 
would not change my character to 
imitate yours: I again would be 
Brutus rather than Atticus. Even 
without the ſweet hope of eternal 
reyards in a more perfect fate, 


But here 
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which is the ſtrongeſt ſupport to the 
225 in every misfortune, I ſwear 
y the gods, I would not give up 
the noble feelings of my heart, that 
elevation of mind that accompanies 
active and ſuffering virtue, for your 
ſeventy-ſeven years of conſtant tran- 
quillity, with all the eſteem and 
praiſe you obtained from the learn- 
ed men whom you patronized, or 
the great men whom you courted. 


DIALOGUE XXVII. 
Mercury—and a modern fine lady, 


Mrs. Modiſh. Indeed, Mr. Mer- 
cury, I cannot have the pleaſure of 
waiting upon you now, I am en- 
gaged, abſolutely engaged. 

ercury. I know you have an 
amiable affectionate huſband, and 
ſeveral fine children ; but you need 
not be told, that either conjugal 
attachments, maternal affections, 
nor even the care of a kingdom's 
welfare, or a nation's glory, can ex- 
cuſe a perſon who has received a 
ſummons to the realms of death, 
If the grim eee was not as 
peremptory as unwelcome, Charon 
would not get a paſſenger, (except 
now and then an hypochondriacal 
Engliſhman) once in a century, 
You may be content to leave your 
huſband and family, and paſs the 
Styx, | ; 

Mrs. Modiſh. I did not mean to 
inſiſt on any engagement with my 
huſband and children; | never 
thought myſelf engaged to them. I 
had no engagements but ſuch as 
were common to women of my 
rank. Look on my chimney-piece, 
and you will ſee I was engaged to 
the play on Mondays, balls on Tueſ- 
days, the opera on Saturdays, and 
to card- aſſemblies the reſt of the 
week, for two months to come; and 
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it would be the rudeſt thing in the 
world not to keep my appointments. 
If you will ſtay for me till the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, I will wait on you with 
all my heart. Perhaps the Elyſian 
fields may be leſs deteitable than the 
corntry in our world, Pray have 
| you a fine Vauxhall and Ranelagh ? 

i think I ſhould notdiſlike drinking 
the Leibe Waters when you have a 
full ſeaſon. | | 

Mercury, Surely you could not 
like the waters of oblivion, who 
have made pleaſure the buſinels, 
end, and aim of your life! It is 

ood to drown cares, but who 
would waſh away the remembrance 
of a life of gaiety and pleaſure ? 

Mrs. Modich. Diverſion was in- 
deed the buſineſs of my life, but as 
to pleaſure, I have enjoyed none 
ſince the novelty of my amuſements 
was gone off, Can one be pleaſed 
with ſeeing the ſame thing over 
and over again ? Late hours and 
fatigue gave me the vapours, ſpoiled 
the natural chearfulneſs of my tem- 
per, and even in youth wore away 
my youthful yivacity. | 

Mercury. If this way of life 
did not give you pleaſure, why did 
you continue in it? I ſuppoſe you 
did not think it was very mcrito- 
reous ? 

Mrs. Modiſh, I was too much 
engaged to think at all; fo far 
indeed my manner of life was 
agreeable enough. My friends al- 
ways told me, diverſions were ne- 


ceſſary, and my doctor aſſured me 


diflipation was good for my ſpi- 
Tits; my huſband inſiſted that it 
was not ; and you know that one 
loves to oblige one's friends, com- 
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ply with one's doctor, and contra. 
dict one's huſband ; and beſides, 1 
was ambitious to be thought gu Bin 
ton *, 

Mercury. Bon ton ! what is that, 
Madam ? Pray define it. 

Mrs, Modiſh. O Sir, excuſe me, 
it is one of the privileges of the 
Ben ton never to define, or be de. 
fined. It is the child and parent of 
jargon, It is I can never tell 
you what it is; but I will try to 
tell you what it is not. In conver. 
ſation it is not wit; in manners it 
is not politeneſs; in behaviour it is 
not addreſs; but it is a little like 
them all. It can only belong to 

eople of a certain rank, who live 
in a certain manner, with certain 
perſons, who have not certain vir. 
tues, and who have certain vices, 
and who inhabit a certain part of 
the town. Like a place by courte- 
ſy, it gets am higher rank than the 
perſon can claim, but which thoſe 
who have a legal title to preceden- 
cy dare not diſpute for fear of being 
thought not to underſtand the rules 
of politeneſs. Now, Sir, I have told 
you as much as I know of it, though 
I have admired and aimed at it all 
my life. 

Mercury, Then, Madam, you 
have walted your time, faded your 
beauty, and deſtroyed your health, 
for the laudable purpoles of contra- 
dicting your huſband, and being this 
ſomething and this nothing called 
the Bon ton. 

Mrs. Modiſh. What would you 
have had me do? 

Mercury. I will follow your 
mode of inftruting, I wall tell 
you what I would not have had 


Du Box rox is a cant phraſe in the modern French language for the 
| faſhionable air of converſation and manners. . 
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you do, I would not have had 
you ſacrifice your time, your rea- 
ſon, and your duties, to faſhion 
and folly. I would not have had 
you neglect your huſband's happi- 
neſs, and your children's educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Modiſh, As to my daugh- 
ters education, I ſpared no ex- 
pence ; they had a dancing-maſter, 
muſic-maſter, and drawing-maſter, 
and a French governeſs, to teach 
them behaviour and the French 
language. a 

Mercury, So their religion, ſen- 
timents and manners were to be 
learnt from a dancing maſter, mu- 
n and 8 
Perhaps might prepare them 
to — 2 the Bon — 1 — daugh- 
ters muſt have been ſo educated as 
to fit them to be wives without 
conjugal affection, and mothers 
without maternal care. I am ſor- 
ry for the ſort of life they are 
commencing, and for that which 
you have juſt concluded. Minos is 
a ſour old gentleman, without the 
leaſt ſmattering of the Bon ton, and 
Jam in a fright for you, The beſt 
thing I can adviſe you is, to do in 
this world as you dd in the other; 
keep happineſs in your view, but 
never take the road that leads 
to it. Remain on this ſide Styx; 
wander about without end or aim; 
look into the Elyſian fields, bur 
never attempt to enter into them, 
left. Minos 'ſhould puſh you into 
Tartarus: for duties neglected may 
bring on a ſentence not much leſs 
ſevere than crimes committed, 
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A ſyſtem of the principles of the Laws 
of Scotland. By George Wallace, 
Advocate. Millar, Wilſon, and 


Durham, Londen ; Hamilton and 


o 


Balfour, Edinburgh, Firft volume, 


F. olio. 


HE work before us is a 
piece of uncommon labour, 
reſearch, and reach of thought. 
The laws of Scotland are here re- 
ferred to, and grounded upon, thoſe 
of nature and nations; and the au- 
thor has endeayoured to do, what, 
if it had been done with regard to 
the law of England, might be con- 
ſidered as an union of lord Coke, 
with Grotius and Puffendorf, Tho? 
bis plan has limited him principal- 
ly to the municipal laws of Scot- 
land, there are ſeveral parts of ſo 
eneral a nature, and fo well rea- 
ſoned, that they cannot fail of giv- 
ing general entertainment and in- 
ſtruction. Such in particular are his 
thoughts upon the ſervitude of the 
negroes in our plantations. 

„The principles on which the 
ſlavery of the negroes generally de- 
pends, are fourided neither on cap- 
tivity, ſale, nor birth, on which 
alone it can be pretended to have 
any plauſible foundation, They 
are not made ſlaves by being made 
priſoners in a lawful war; they do 
not voluntarily diſpoſe of themſelves 
and of their liberty ; of courſe their 
children cannot be born flaves, _ 

We all know, that they are pur- 
chaſed from their princes, who pre- 
tend to have a right to diſpok: of 
them, and that they are, hke other 
commodities, tranſported by the 
merchaats, who have bought them, 
into America, in order ro be expoſ- 
ed to ſale. If this trade admits of 
a moral or a rational juſtification, 
every Crime, even the moſt atro- 
cious, may be juſtified, Government 
was inſtituted for the good of man- 
kind: kings, princes, governors, 
are not proprietors of thoſe wha 
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are ſubjeQ to their authority ; they 
have not a right to make them mi- 
ſerable. On the contrary, their 
authority is veſted in them, that 
they may, by the juſt exerciſe of it, 
promote the happineſs of their peo- 
ple. Of courſe, they have not a 
right to diſpoſe of their liberty, 
and to ſell them for ſlaves. Beſides, 
no man has a right to acquire or to 
88 them; men and their li- 
rty are not in commercio; they are 
not either ſaleable or purchaſeable, 
One, therefore, has no body but 
himfelf to blame, in caſe he ſhall 
find himſelf deprived of a man, 
whom he thought he had, by buy- 
ing for a price, made his own; tr 
he dealt 11 a trade which was illicit, 
and was prohibited by the moſt obvi- 
ous dictates of humanity. For theſe 
reaſons, every one of thoſe unfor- 
tunate men, who are pretended to 
be ſlaves, has a tight to be declared 
to be free, for he never loſt his li- 
berty ; he could not loſe it; his 
mo” had no right to diſpoſe of 
im. Of courſe, the ſale was 1% 
Jure void. This right he carries 
about with him, and 1s entitled eve- 
ry where to get it declared. As 
Toon, therefore, as he comes into 
a country, in which the judges are 
not forgetful of their own humanity, 
it is their duty to remember that he 
15 a man, and to declare him to be 
free. " ' R 6» , . - . T3" — 
I know it has been ſaid, that 
"queſtions concerning the ſtates of 
perſons, ought to be determined by 
the Jaw of the country to which 
they belong; and that, therefore, 
one, who would be declared to be 
a ſlave in America, ought; in caſe 
he ſhould happen to be imported 
into Britain, be adjudged according 
to the law of America, to be a 
Gave. A doctrine, than which no- 
* 3 „. 


thing can be more barbarons, 
Ought the judges of any country, 
out of reſpe to the law of ano- 
ther, to ſhew no reſpe@ to their 
kind and to humanity ? Out of re- 
ſpect to a law, which is in no ſort 
ory upon them, oyght they 
to diſregard the law of nature, 
which is obligatory on all men, 
at all times hd in all places? Are 
any laws ſo binding as the eternal 
laws of juſtice ? Is it doubrful whe- 
ther a judge ought to pay greater re- 
gard to them, than to thoſe arbitra- 
ry and inhuman uſages which pre- 
vail in a diſtant land? 

Ay, but our colonies would be 
ruined if ſlavery was aboliſhed. Be 
it ſo ; would it not from thence fol- 
low, that the bulk of mankind 
ought to be abuſed, that our pockets 
may be filled with money, or our 
mouths with delicates ? The purſes 
of highwaymen would be empty, 
in caſe robbery was totally aboliſh- 
ed; byt have men a right to acquire 
riches by ſuch cruel, ſuch flagitious 
means? Has a robber a right to ac- 


quire money by going out to the 


highway ? Have men a right to ac- 
quire it by rendering their fellow- 
cteatures miſerable ? Is it lawful to 
abuſe mankind, that the avarice, the 
vanity, or the paſſions of a fe may 
be gratifed? No, there is ſuch a 
thing as juſtice, to which the moſt 
ſacred ' regard is due. Have not 
thoſe unhappy men a better right to 
their liberty and to their happinels, 
than our American merchants have 
to the profits which they make by 
torturing their kind ? Let, there- 
fore, our colonies be ruined, but let 
us not render ſo many men milera- 
ble. 'Would not any of us, who 
ſhould, like Clytophon, be ſnatched 
by "pirates from his native land, 
think himſelf cruelly abuſed, and at 
Rx : FN . a R a 
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all times entitled to be free ? Have 
not theſe unfortunate Africans, who 
meet with the ſame cruel fate, the 
ſame right? Are not they men as 
well as we? Let us not, therefore, 
defend, or ſupport a uſage, which 
is contrary to all the laws of huma- 
nity. 

But it is falſe, that either we or 
our colonies would be ruined by the 
abolition of ſlavery, It might oc- 
caſion a ſtagnation of buſineſs for a 
ſhort time, Every great alteration 

roduces that effect; becauſe man- 
kind cannot, on a ſudden, find ways 
of diſpoſing of themſelves and of 
their affairs. But it would produce 


many happy effects. It is the ſlavery 


which is permitted in America, 
that has hindered it from becoming 
ſo ſoon populous, as it would other- 
wiſe have done. Set the Nigers free, 
and, in a few generations, this vaſt 
and fertile continent would be 
crouded with inhabitants; learning, 
arts, and every thing would flou- 
riſh among them; inſtead of being 
iphabited by wild beaſts and ſavages, 
it would be peopled by philoſophers, 
ayd men. It might, perhaps, do 
harm to the trade of Britain ; but it 
has been demonſtrated by the learn- 
ed, the ingenious, and the virtuous 
author of 4 Diſſertation on the Num- 
bers of Mankind, that a nation may 
be more populous, more wealthy, 
more ' virtuous, and more happy, 
without, than with, an extenſive 
foreign trade, Beſides, the trade of 
Britain would not ſuffer ſo much as 

eople are apt to imagine. It is 
induſtry which is the real ſource of 
wealth, As long as a nation con- 
tinues to be induſtrious, it need not 
be afraid of poverty. Induſtry, like 
neceſſity, is inventive, and falls on 
a thouſand ways of employing it- 
ſelf to the profit of the induſtrious. 
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If one channel is dammed up, it 


will ſoon open another for itſelf, 
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Select Fables of ÆEſop, and other Fabu- 

lifts. By Mr. Dodſley. Printed 

Baſkerville, for R. and J. 
Dodſley. Duodecimo. 


O method of inſtruction has 

been more ancient, more 
univerſal, and probably none more 
effectual, than that by apologue, 
or fable. In the firſt ages, amongſt 
a rude and fierce people, this, per- 
haps, was the only Roche that 
would have been borne; and even 
ſince the progreſs of learning has fur- 
niſhed other helps, the fable, which 
at firſt was uſed through neceſſity, is 
retained from choice, on account of 
the elegant happineſs of its manner, 
and the refined addreſs, with which, . 
when well conducted, it infinuates 
its moral. The author of theſe fa- 
bles will, in all probability, very 
much ſpread the taſte of that kind 
of writing. He is the very firſt 
who has given us, in Engliſh proſe, 
an example of the neatneſs, the 
ſimplicity, and the elegant point- 
edneſs in which theſe fables ſhould 
be dreſſed, And yet in that uni- 
formity to which the nature of the 
fable confines him, he has ſhewn a 
far greater variety than could have 
been imagined. He has conſulted. 
this variety not only in the fiyle, 
but in the choice of his ſtories, which 
are taken from all the good authors 
in that way ancient and . 


and there is ſcarce any uſeful mora 


leſſon, which is not here illuſtrated. 
He divides his book into three 
arts, antient, modern, and original 
Fables. Under the laſt head, the 


ſtories are wholly invented by the 
author and his friends; and we 
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aſſure. the reader he will not find 
this third part in the leaſt inferior 
to the two firſt. | 


There are two further circum- © 


ſtances, that give this an advanta 
over every former collection of fa- 
bles, Firſt, a Life of Æſop by Mon. 
Mezariac, a book extremely ſcarce, 
yet the only life of /Elop we have 
conſiſtent with common Kaſe > that 
of Planudes, commonly prefixed to 
the other collections, being a moſt 
ridiculous collection of ablurd tra- 
ditions, or, what is more to be ap- 
prehended, of 2 abſurd in- 
ventions. The ſecond is an Eſſay 
on Fable, in which rules are deliver- 
ed for this kind of writing, drawn 
from nature; by which thele pieces, 
which were thought to have little 
other ſtandard than the fancy, are 
brought under the juriſdiction of the 
judgment, And this 1s, perhaps, 
the firſt piece which attempted to in- 
troduce à regular criticiſm concern- 
ing this kind of compoſition : and 
the ſucceſs 1s equal to the ſpirit of 
the undertaking. 

We ſhall give a ſpecimen firſt of 
the eſſay, and then take a fable 
from each diviſion of the work. 
The eſſay conſiders fable regularly; 
Iſt, with relation to the moral; 2dly, 
the action and the incidents; 3dly, 
the perſons, characters, and ſenti- 


ments; and, laſtly, the language. 


With regard to the perſons, &c. 
the author obſerves: 


SECT, II. 


Of the Perſons, Characters, and Sen- 
timents of Fable. 


t The race of animals r pre- 
ſent themſelves, as the proper actors 
in this little drama. They are, in- 
deed, a ſpecies that approaches, in 


- 
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many reſpects ſo near to our own, 
that we need only lend them /peech, 
in order to produce a ſtriking re- 
ſemblance. It would, however, 
be unreaſonable to expect a ſtrict 
and univerſal ſimilitude. There 
is a certain meaſure and degree of 
analogy, with which the moſt dif. 
cerning reader will reſt contented ; 
for inſtance, he will accept the pro- 
perties of animals, although nece/- 
ſary and invariable, as the images 
of our ixclinations, though never ſo 
free. To require more than this, 
were to ſap the very foundations of 
allegory, and even to deprive our- 
ſelves of half the pleaſure that flows 
from poetry in general. 

Solomon ſends ws to the ant, to 
learn the wiſdom of induſtry ; and 
our inimitable ethic poet introduces 
nature herſelf as giving us a /imilar 


kind of counſel. 
Thus then to man the voice of Na. 
ture ſpake: 


“% Go, from the creatures thy in- 
& ſtructions take 


* There all the forms of ſocial union 


4 find, 
6% And thence, let reaſon late in- 
* ſtrut mankind,” 


He ſuppoſes that animals in their 
native characters, without the ad- 
vantages of ſpeech and reaſon which 
are aſſigned them by fabuliſts, may, 
in regard to morals as well as arts, 
become examples to the human race, 
Indeed, I am afraid we have ſo far 


deviated into aſcititious appetites 


and fantaſtic manners, as to find 
the expediency of copying from 
them, that ſimplicity we ourſelves 
have loſt. If animals in themſelves 
may be thus exemplary, how much 
more may they be made inſtructive, 
under the direction of an able fa- 

buliſt; 
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buliſt; who, by conferring upon 
them the gift of language, con- 
trives to make their inſtindts more 
intelligible, and their examples more 
determinate |! 

But theſe are not his only actors. 
The fabuliſt has one advantage 
above all other writers whatſoever ; 
as all the works both of art and na- 
ture ate more immediately at bis 
diſpoſal. He has, in this reſpett, 
a .— not allowed to epic or 
dramatic writers; who are, un- 
doubtedly, more limited in the 
choice of perſons to be employed. 
He has authority to preſs into bis 
ſervice, every kind of exiſtence un- 
der heaven: not only beaſts, birds, 
inſets, and all the animal creation: 
but flowers, ſhrubs, trees, and all 
the tribe of vegetables. Even 
mountains, foſſils, minerals, and 
the inanimate works of nature, dil- 
courſe articulately at his command, 
and act the part which he alligns 
them. The virtues, vices, and 
every property of beings, receive 
from him a local habitation and a 
name In ſhort, he may perſonify, 
beſtow life, ſpeech, and action, on 
whatever he thinks proper. 

It 1s eaſy to imagine what a 
ſource of novelty and wariety this 
muſt open, to a genius capable of 
conceiving, and of employing, theſe 
ideal perſons in a proper manner: 
what an opportunity it affords bim 
to diverſify his images, and to treat 
the fancy with change of jedi, 
while he firengthens the under— 
ſtanding, or regulates the paſſions, 
by a ſucceſſion of truths, To raiſe 
beings like theſe jato a ſtate of 
action and intelligence. gives the 
fabuliſt an undoubted claim to that 
ft character of the poet, a creator, 


I rank him not, as I ſaid heſore, 


with the writers of epic or dra- 


matic poems; but the maker of. 


pins or needles is as much an artiſt 
as an anchor-ſmith; and a painter 
in miniature may ſhew as much 
ſkill, as he who paints in the largeſt 
proportions. 

When theſe perſons are once 


raiied, we muſt carefully injoin them 


proper taſks, and aſſign them ſen- 
timents and language ſuitable to 
their ſeveral natures, and reſpective 
properties. 

A raven ſhould not be extolled 
for her voice, nor a bear be repre- 
ſented with anelegant ſhape. 'T were 
a very obvious inſtance of abſurdity, 
to paint a hare cruel ; — , 
compaſſionate. An aſs were but ill 
qualifed to be general of an army, 
though be may well enough ſerve, 
r for one of the trumpeters. 

ut ſo long as popular opinion al- 
lows to the lion, magnanimity; rage, 
to the tiger; ſtrength, to the mule; 
cunning, to the fox; and buffoonery 
to the monkey; why may not they 
ſupport the characters of an Aga- 
memnon, Achilles, Ajax, Ulyſſes, 
and Therſites ? The truth is, when 
moral actions are with judgment at- 
tributed to the brute creation, we 
ſcarce perceive that nature is at all 
violated by the fabuliſt. He ap- 

ears, at , to have only tranſ- 
— their language. His lions, 


wolves, and foxes, behave and ar- 


gue as thoſe creatures would, had 
they originally been endowed with 
the human faculties of ſpeech and 

reaſon, | 
But greater art is yet required, 
whenever we perſonity inanimate 
beings. Here the copy ſo far de- 
viates from the great lines of na- 
ture, that, without the niceſt care, 
reaſon will revolt againſt the fiction. 
; How- 
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However, beings of his ſort, ma- 
naged ingeniouſly and with addreſs, 


recommend the fabuliſt's invention 
by the grace of novelty and of va- 


riety. Indeed the analogy between 
things natural and artificial, animate 
and 1nanimate, is often ſo very ſtri- 
king, that we can, with ſeeming 
propriety, give paſſions and ſenti- 
ments to every individual part of 
exiſtence. Appearance favours the 
deception. The vine may be na- 
moured of the elm; her embraces 
teſtify her paſſion. The ſwelling 
mountain may, naturally enough, 
be delivered of a mouſe. The 
gourd may reproach the pine, and 
the ſky-rocket inſult the ſtars. The 
axe may ſolicit a new handle of 
the foreſt; and the moon, in her 
female character, requeſt a faſhion- 
able garment, Here is nothing 
incongruous ; nothing that ſhocks 
the reader with impropriety. On 
the other hand, were the axe to de- 
fire a periwig, and the moon peti- 
tion for a new pair of boots; pro- 
bability would en be violated, and 
the abſurdity become too glaring,” 


EBT IV. 
On the Language of Fable. 


The moſt beautiful fables that 
ever were invented, may be di(- 
figured by the language in which 
they are cloathed. Of this, poor 
Eſap, in ſome of his Engliſh dreſſes, 
affords a melancholy proof. The 
ordinary ſtyle of fable ſhould be fa- 
miliar, but alio elegant. Were | 
to inſtance any ſtyle that I ſhould 
prefer on this occation, it ſhould be 
that of Mr. Addiſon's rales in the 
Spectator. 'T hat eaſe and ſimplicity, 
that conciſeneſs and propriety, that 
ſubdued and decent humour he ſo 
Temarkably diſcovers there; ſeems 
to have qualiſied him for a fabuliſt, 
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almoſt beyond any other writer. 
But to return. 

The Familiar, ſays Mr. La. 
Motte, to whoſe ingenious ay [ 
have often been obliged in this dif. 
courſe, is the general tone, or ac. 
cent of Fable. It was thought ſuf. 
ficient, on 1ts firſt appearance, to 
lend the animals our moſt common 
language. Nor indeed have they 
any extraordinary pre/en/ions to the 
ſublime; it being requiſite they 
ſhould Speak with the ſame ſimplicity 
that they behave. | 

The familiar alſo is more proper 
for inſinuation, than the elevated; 
this being the language of reflection, 
as the former is the voice of /enti- 
ment. We guard ourſelves againſt 
the one, but lie open to the other; 
and inſtruction will always the moſt 
effectually ſway us, when it appears 
leaſt jealous of its rights and pri- 
vileges. 

Ide familiar ſtyle however that 
1s here required, notwithſtanding 
that appearance of ea which is its 
character, is perhaps more difficult 
to write, than the more elevated or 
jublime A writer more readily 
perceives when he has riſen above 
the common language, than he 
perceives, in ſpeaking this language, 
whether he has made the choice 
that is moſt ſuitable to the occaſion : 
and it is nevertheleſs, upon 7his 
happy choice depends all the charms 
of the famihar, Moreover, the 
efewated fiyle deccives and ſeduces, 
aitno? it be »der the beſt choſen; 
whereas the familiar can procure 
ittelf no ſort of reſpect, if it be 
not eaſy, natural, . juſt, delicate, 
and unaffected. A fabuliit mult 
therefore beitow great attention up- 
on his ſtyle: and even labour it 
ſo much the ere, that it may ap- 
pear to have coſt him no pains at 


all. 
2 The 
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The authority of Fontaine juſtify 
theſe opinions in regard to ſtyle, 
His fables are perhaps the beſt ex- 
amples of the genteel familiar, as 
Sir Roger L'Eſtrange affords the 

roſſeſt, of the indelicate and low. 

hen we read that“ while the 
frog and the mouſe were diſputing 
it at ſwords point, down comes a 
kite powdering upon them in the 
interim, and gobbets up both to- 
gether to part the fray.” And 
*« where the fox reproaches a bevy 
of jolly goſſiping wenches making 
merry over a dib of pullets, that, if 
he but peeped into a hen rooſt, 
they always made a bawling with 
their dogs and their baſtards ; while 
you yourſelves, ſays he, can lie 
fluffing your guts with your hens 
and capons, and not a word of the 
pudding.” This may be familiar, 
but is alſo coarſe and wulgar ; and 
cannot fail to diſguſt a reader that 
has the leaſt degree of taſte or de- 
licacy, 2 1 

The ſtyle of fable then muſt be 
ſimple and familiar; and it mult 
likewiſe be correct and elegant. By 
the former, I would adviſe that it 
ſhould not be loaded with figure 
and metaphor ; that the diſpoſition 
of words be natural; the turn of 
ſentences eaſy ; and their conſtruc- 
tion unembarraſſed. By elegance, 
] would exclude ail coarſe and pro- 
vincial terms; all affected and 
puerile conceits; all obſolete and 
pedantic phraſes. To this I would 
adjoin, as the word perhaps im- 
plies, a certain finiſhing poliſh, 
which gives a grace and ſpirit to 
the whole; and which, though it 
have always the appearance of na- 
ture, is almoſt ever the fed of 
art. 

But, notwithſtanding all that has 
been ſaid, there are ſome occaſions 


on which it is allowable, and eyen 
expedient to change the ſtyle. The 
Janguage of a fable mult riſe or fall 
in conformity to the ſubject. A 
lion, when introduced in his regal 
capacity, muſt hold diſcourſe in a 
ſtrain ſomewhat more elevated than 
a Country-Mouſe. The lioneſs then 
becomes his Queen. and the beaſts of 
the foreft are called his Subje&4s : a 
method that offers at once to the 
imagination, both the anima/ and 
the per/on he is deſigned to repre- 
ſent. Again, the buffoon-monkey 
ſhould avoid that pomp of phraſe, 
which the owl employs as her beſt 
pretence to wiſdom, Unleſs the 
ſtyle be thus judiciouſly varied, it 
will be impoſſible to preſerve a juſt 
diſtinction of character. 

Deſcriptions, at once conciſe and 
ee add a grace to fable: 

ut are then moſt happy, when in- 
cluded in the adion: whereof the 
fable of Boreas and the Sun affords 
vs an example. 
choſen is often a deſcription, in i- 
ſelf; and ſo much the more agree- 
able, as it the leſs retards us, in our 
purſuit of the cataſtrophe, 

I might enlarge much further on 
the ſubject, but perhaps I ma 
appear to have been too diffuſe 
already. Let it ſuffice to hint, 
that little frokes of humour, when 
ariing naturally from the ſubject ; 
aud incidental reflections, when kept 
in due ſubordination to the princt- 
pal, add a value to theſe compoſi- 
tions. Theſe latter however ſhould 
be employed very ſparingly, and 
with great addreſs ; be very few 
and very ſhort: it is ſcarcely enough 
that they naturally ring out of 


the ſubject; they ſhould be ſuch. 


as to appear nece//ary and eſſential 
parts of the fable, And when 
theſe embelliſhments, pleaſing in 

them- 


An epithet well 
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themſelves, tend to illuſtrate the 
main action, they then afford that 
nameleſs "_ remarkable in Fon- 


taine and ſome few others; and 
which perſons of the beſt diſcern- 
ment will more eaſily concezwe, than 
they can explain. 


FABLE XIII. 
The Stag drinking« 


A ſtag quenching his thirſt in a 
clear lake, was ſtruck with the 
beauty of his horns, which he ſaw 
reflected in the water. At the ſame 
time, obſerving the extreme flen- 
derneſs of his legs; What pity it is, 
ſaid he, that 10 fine a creature 
ſhould be furniſhed with ſo deſpi- 
cable a ſet of ſpindle ſhanks! what 
a truly noble animal I ſhould be, 
were my legs in any degree anſwer- 
able to my borns! In the midſt of 
this ſoliloquy, he was alarmed with 
the cry of a pack of hounds. He 
immediately flies over the foreſt, 
and left his purſuers ſo far behind, 
that he might probably have eſ- 
caped ; but taking into a thick 
wood, his horns were entangled in 
the branches, where he was held till 
the hounds came up, and tore him 
in pieces. In his laſt moments, he 
thus exclaimed—— How will do we 
judge of our own true advantages 
the legs which I deſpiſed would 
have borne me away in ſafety, had 
not my favourite antlers betrayed 
me to ruin. 


FABLE l. 
The Miller, bis Son, and their Aſs: 


A miller and His ſon were driv- | 


ing their aſs to market, in otder 
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to ſell him. That. he might pet 
thither freſh and in good condition, 
they drove him on gently before 
them. They had not gone far, 
when they met a company of tra- 
vellers. Sure, ſay they, you are 
mighty careful of your aſs: me- 
thinks one of you might as well get 
up and ride, as let him walk on at 
his eaſe, while you trudge after him 
on foot, In compliance with this 
advice, the old man ſet his ſon on 
the beaſt, They had ſcarce advanc- 
ed a quarter of a mile further, when 
they met another company. You 
lazy booby, ſaid one of the party, 
why don't you get down, aud let 
your poor father ride? Upon this, 
the old man made his fon diſmount, 
and got up himſelf. In this man- 
ner they had not marched many 
furlongs, when a third company 
began to inſult the father. You 
hard-hearted, unnatural wretch, ſay 
they, how can you ſuffer that poor 
lad to wade through the dirt, while 


| you like an alderman ride at your 


eaſe? The pood-natured miller 
ſtood corrected, and immediately 
took his ſon up behind him. And 
now, the next man they met ex- 
claimed with more vehemence and 
indignation than all the reſt, Was 
there ever ſuch a couple of lazy 
boobies! to overload in ſo uncon- 
ſcionable a manner a poor dumb 
creature, who is far leſs able to carry 
them than they are to carry him! 
The good old man, perplexed with 
variety of opinions, was half in- 
clined to make the experiment, but 
was ſufficiently convinced by this 
time, that there cannot be a more 
fruitleſs attempt, than to endeavour 


to pleale all mankind, 
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FABLE VI. 
The Miſer and the Mag-pye. 


As a miſer ſat at his deſk, 
counting over his heaps of gold ; 
a mag-pye eloping from his cage, 
picked up a guinea, and hopped 
away with it. The miſer, who 
never failed to count his money 
over a ſecond time, immediately 


miſſed the piece, and riſing up 


from his ſeat in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation, obſerved the felon hi- 
ding it in a crevice of the floor, 


And art hou, . cry'd he, that worſt 
of thieves, wwho haſt robbed me of 
my gold, without the. plea of ne- 
ceſſity, and without regard to its 
proper uſe? But thy life ſhall 
atone for ſo prepoſterous a villainy. 
Soft words, good maſter, quoth 
the mag-pye. 
jured you, in any other ſenſe than 
you defraud the public? And am 
I not uſing your money in the 
ſame manner you do yourſelf? If 
I muſt loſe my life for hiding a 
rw guinea, what do you, I pray, 
deſerve, who ſecrete ſo many thou- 
ſands ? 


Have I then in- 
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